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ORIGINAL eOMMU^ICATIONS. 

Anr. I. On 4he Chemical Statics of Organised Deingsl^ 

By M. IhjMAs. 

[The following discourse formed tjie concluding lecture of 
Professor Dumas in the E'cole de Medecine in Paris. It was 
tra' slated and published in the P/iilosophical Magazine for No- 
ve iber and December, 1841 ; and, conceiving it to be the most 
masterly ])!()ducti<)n of the kind which wc had ever seen, we 
apjilied to Mr. Taylor, and the other editors of tlie Philoso¬ 
phical Magazine, for permission to transfer it from the pages of 
that work to tliose of the Gardener's Magazine. This permission 
has been v?Ty kindly granted, ;pid for i^ such of our readers as 
arc ol a pirilosophical ti'iii will, we arc sure, feci rs much 
obliged as wc are oufticlvcs. W'c liavc i i ttic pre-ent Numbe>’ 
only given a portion ol’ the article, and it happens to be tha 
which is the least interesting to gardctiers; but the remainder 
whick is entirely occujtied witli vegetaWe ciiemistry, will bi 
given in our next Number, and, in the ifleantihic, those win 
are tot) anxious to wait can procure a co|)y of tlig Philosophicu. 
Maga zmte for DeceinBer last.] 

Life, whose paini'ul mysteries you are called upon to fatiiopi, 
exhibits among its |)henomena some wliicli are manifestly con¬ 
nected with the force^^tliut inanimate iilkture lierself lirings into 
action, others which epianate fTom a mow elevatetl source, less 
within the reach oj'our boldest stretch of thought. 

It has not been mv province to accompany you in looking 
with an inquisitive eye into all that part of,your studies under 
which ^lose facts which apjiertain to the normal or jrregular 
exercis^ of the instincts of life arrange themselves. Still less 
have we ever had tq4)ring iTnder our consideration those noble 
fhculties, by ineatfii ot wbich the human intellect, maste'ung all 
ihat sifrrouiuls it, breakmg dbwn all obstaclesj binding all the 
powers of nature to its wants, has ste[\ by»step made ijonqjle^ 
of Ih^ earti), of the seas. x)f "the whole clobe: a v!Tst •d^.^iain. 
aa 1. 
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which our recollectioiis, our presentiments, perlmps^ so often 
make ,ws consider as too narrow a prison. To otliers more 
fortunate belongs the care of initiating you in these important 
'MtRKes, the privilege of onfolding to you these lofty themes; 
our task, more humble, must be limited to the field ,pf the pl>y- 
sical phenomena of life;„and there are still some whicli haw 
not found a place in our lectures. 

It is specially, indeed, the functions of m.atter the i pro¬ 
duction and growth of organised beings, the part which it takes 
in the accomplishment of the phenomena of their <Jaily ex¬ 
istence, Uitf’alterations which it undergoes aficr their death, that 
we have had to study together, and this stmly alone has <juite 
sufficed us for this year’s occupation. 

I.' Plants, animals, man, contain matter. Whence comes"!! ? 
What does it effect in their tissues and in the flifnls which bathe 
them ? What becomes of it when death breaks the bonds by 
which its different parts were so closely united. 

These are the questions which we touched upon together, 
at first with hesitation, for the problem might be far above the 
powers of modern chemistry; we afterwards consiilered them 
with somewhat more confidence, as we felt from the silent and 
inward assent of our understandings that the path was sure, and 
that we could descry the goal gradually standing out, clear of 
all that obstructed our \ision. If from these lab )nrs, which 
you have witnessed, or I should rather say, in which you liave 
taken part; if from this scientific eflin-t there liave arisen some 
general views, some simple formula-, it is my duty ti) become 
their historian; but allow me the pleasure of adding, that they 
belong to you, that they belong to our school, the intelligence 
of which has beer, exercised on this new ground. It is the 
ardour with which you have followed me in this career that has 
given me strength to |)ursue it; it is yo-ir interest which has 
sustained me ;''your curiosity which has awakened mine ; your 
confidence which has made tne see, and which proves to me at 
this moment that we are still in the path of truth. 

These remarks will rtpiind you of the r.onder witli which we 
found, that, of the numerous elements of modern chemistry, 
organic nature borrows but a very small number; that Irom 
these vegetable or finiinal matters, now multiplied to infinity, 
general physiology borrows not more than Irom ten to twelve 
species; and that (ill the pheiiomena of life, sfi complicated in 
appearance, belong, essentially, to a general formula s(^ simple, 
that, so to speak, in a few words tke whole is stated, the whole 
summ^ up, the whole foreseen. . > • 

• Have we not proved, in" factj Hy'a fuultitude of resuhs, tha^ 
g.niHtals constitufe,.iii a cheiliical point ol' view, u real apparatus 
for"f«mVn$don, by mcmis of which^ burnt ejirboy incessantly 
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returns*to» the atmosphere under the form of carbonic acid; in 
which hydrogen burnt without ceasing, on its part continually 
engdfcders water; whence, in fine, free azote is incessantly ex¬ 
haled by respiration, and azote in the state of oxide of ammonium 
by the uri^je ? 

• Th1»s from tlie animal kingdom, considered collectively, con¬ 
stantly escape carbonic at'id, water in the state of vapoifr, azote, 
and oxide *f ammonium, simple substances, and few in number, 
the formation of which is strictly connected with the history of 
the air ^tself. Have we not, on the other hand, proved that 
^ints, in their nSrmal li^, decompose carbonic acid for the 
purpose of fixing its carbon and of disengaging its oxygen; that 
they decompose water to combine with its hydrogen, and to dis- 
eflgage also its oxygen; that, in fine, they sometimes bhrrow 
azote directly from the air, and'sometimes indirectly from the 
oxide of ammonium, or from nitric acid, thus working in every 
casi in a manner the inverse of that which is peculiar to animals? 
If the animal kingdom constitutes an immense apparatus for com¬ 
bustion, the vegetable kingdom, in its turn, constitutes an 
ir mepse apparatus for reduction, in which reduced carbonic 
acid yields its carbon, reduccil water its hydrogen, and in which 
also re.luced oxide of ammonium and nitric acid yield their 
ammonium or their azote. 

If animals, then, continually produce carbonic acid, water, 
azote, oxid^ of ammonium ; ])kints incbssantly consume oxide 
of ammonium, azote^ water, carbonic acii’. M’hat the one class 
of beings gives to the air, the others take buck f::'m it; so that 
to take these facts at the loftiest point of view of terrestrial phy- 
sics,^we must say that, as to their truly oyranic elements, plants 
and animals spring from air, are nothing.Jtut condensed air ; 
and that, in order to form a just and true idea of the constitu¬ 
tion of^the aliHosphere at the e|)ocl)s which preceded the birth 
of the first organiseil beings on the surlace of the globe, there 
must be placed to the account ttf the air, by' calculation, that 
carbonic acid and azole whosq elements have been appropriafed 
by plants aitd animalx. Thus pfants lyjd animals come from the 
air, and thus td it theyl return ; •they are'^al dependences of the 
atmosphere. 

Plants, then, ilicessautly take from the ,air what is given to 
it by animals ; that is to say, cailton, hydrogen, and azote, or 
rather, ^arbonic*acid, water, and ammonia. 

It ilbw remains to be stated, how in their turn, aminals ac- 
■ quire those elements^*^’hich vlieyi restore to the atmosphere; and 
Ve cannot see wiithOut ;jdmiring the sublime simplicity of all 
.these hiws of* nature, tlnft ahimSls atV-nys borrow these elements 
from platits themselves. * , . ' * . . 

Wc havc^ indeed, ascertaineil, from \he most sajisfaittqry*ye- 
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suits’, that animals do not create true organic matter.'^ ?)iii that 
fhey destroy them; that plants, on tlie contrary, habitnally create 
these same matters, and that they destroy hut few of thent? and 
that in order to effectuate particular and determinate contlitions. 

Thus it is in the vegetable kingdom that the great htlmratory of 
organic life resides; there it is that the vegetable and nninail mat¬ 
ters are formed, and they are there })reiltice(l at the cost of the air: 

From vegetables, these matters pass ready-fbrm>jil intt< the 
Irerbivorous animals, which destroy a portion of tiiem, and ac¬ 
cumulate the remainder in their tissues : 

From herbivorous animals, they pass ready-formed into the 
carnivorous animals, who' destroy or retain sc*.ne of them ac¬ 
cording to their wants; 

Lastly, 'dii.'jng the life of these animals, ol' after their deitili, 
these organic matters, as they are destroyed, return to the atmo¬ 
sphere whence they proceeded. 

Thus closes this mysterious circle of organic life at the sur¬ 
face of the globe. The air contains or engenders oxidised pro¬ 
ducts, as carbonic acid, water, nitric acid, oxide of ammonium. 
Plants, constituting true reducing apparatus, possess themselves 
of their radicals, carbon, hydrogen, azote, ammonium. With 
these radicals they form all the organic or organisable matters 
which they yield to animals. These, forming, in their turn, true 
apparatus for combustion, "reproduce carbonic acid, water, oxide 
of ammonium, and nitric acid, \vhich return to the air to pro¬ 
duce anew and through endless ages the same phenumcna. 

And if we add to this picture, already, from its simplicity and 
its grandeur, so striking, the indis])utable function of the solar 
light, which alone has, the p'ower of putting in motion this im¬ 
mense apparatus, this apparatus never yet imitated, consti¬ 
tuted of the vegetable kingflom, and in which is accomplished 
the. reduction*" of the oxidised products of air, we shall be 
struck with the’import of these words of Lavoisier: — 

“ Organisation, sensation, spontaneous movement, life, exist 
only at the surface of the earth, and in places exposed to the 
light. It would seem that the lable of the‘torch of Prometheus 
was the expression of a philosophic truth which Had not escaped 
the anyients. Without light, nature was without life, was dead 
and inanimate: by ‘he gift of light, a beneficent God spread 
upon the surface of the earth organisation, feeling, and thought.” 

These words are as true as they are beautifuf.' If fee-'ing and 
thought, if the noblest faculties of the soul and of the iiVtellect, 
have need, for their manifestation,' of a material covering, to 
plants Jts assigned the framing of its web widt the elements which 
they borrow f^om the air, and liiVder the influence of the light 
which the 3un, its inexhaustible source, pours in unceasing floods 
upon the surface of the globe. ^ • 
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And as*if, in these great phenomena, all must be connected 
with causes which appear the most distant from .them, we musf 
mor^ver remark how the oxide of ammonium, the nitric acid, 
from whicli plants borrow a part of fheir azote, are tljemselves 
almost alwaiys derived from the action of the great electric sparks 
*hicli*flash forth'in stormy' cloud.s, and which (furrowing the air 
titrough a vast ex*tent) pwduce there the nitrate of ammonia 
whicii anai^is detCcts in it. 

Thus, from the craters of those volcanoes whose convulsions 
.so^often agitate the crust of the globe, continually escapes car- 
Ijjjnic acid, the prlTicipal nutriment of plants; from the atmo¬ 
sphere flashing •with lightnings, and from ^he midst of the 
tempest itself, there descends upon the cartii the other and no 
lefk indispensable ’nutriment of plants, tlait whenye (hey cferive 
almost ali their azole, the nitrate of ammonia, contained in storm- 
showers. Might not this be called, as it were, an idea of that 
chaos of which the liible speaks, of those times of disorder and 
of tumult of the elements which preceded the appearance of 
orgaiii.sed beings upon the earth ? 

Hut scarce]^- are the carbonic acid and the nitrate of ammonia 
produced, than a form more calm, although not of inferior 
energy, comes to )nU them, in action : it is light. I’hrough 
her influetice, the carbonic acid yields its carbon, the water its 
hydrogen, mid the nitrate of ammonia’its^azote. These elements 
unite, organ^ed matters form, and the earth puts on its rich 
carpet of verdure. • 

It is, then, by continually absorbing a real foive, the light and 
the heat emanating from the sun, that plants perform their fuuc- 
tions,*nnd that they produce this iuTfncnse,qiiantity of organised 
or organic matter, pasture destined for thesfonsumption of the 
animal kingdom. And if we n<ld,.that animals on their part 
jiroductiheat andforc»?in consuming what the vegetiible kingdom * 
has produced and has slowly accimuilaledt does it not .seem that 
the ultimate end of all these phenomena, their most genci^d 
formula, reveals itself to our sight ? 

'I’he atmosphere ajljieavs to ns as cosfliiniug the primary sub¬ 
stances of all organisatitin, volcanoes and •torms ns the labora¬ 
tories in which wefe first produced the carbonic acid aiid the 
nitrate of ammonia whiclr life requii'ed for it» manifestation or its 
multiplication. 

In nitllof these comes light, and developes the vegetable king¬ 
dom, immense producer of organic matter: plants .absorb the 
‘chemical force whicU*lhey derive from the sun to decompose 

Arbonic acid, wattr, and* nitrate, of ammonia; as if phants real- 

» • • 

• * • " 

I • “/.(■ irjinc miiikid'' iu llie ordinal; I'lit iTiia is obviously an •crjji^.a— 
Kdit. 
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i,sed a reducing apparatus superior to all those witli'w'hicli we 
are acquainted, for none of these would decompose cai'bonic 
acid in the cold. ^ 

Next come animals, cortsumers of matter and producers of 
heat and force, true apparatus for combustion. It is in them, 
nndoubt^ly, that organised matter puts on its highest expres¬ 
sion. But it is not without suffering fi om it timt it becomes the 
instrument of sensation and of thought; urider th’)s influ'ence 
organised matter undergoes combustion; and in reproducing 
the heat and the electricity, which produce our strength and 
which are the measure of its power, thes8 organised or or¬ 
ganic matters become annrnilated in order to ret,irn to the atmo- 
sphet;e whence they came. Thus the atmosphere constitutes tj^e 
mysteriou/link which <)inds the vegetable to the animal kingd(!fei. 

Vegetables, then, absorb heat, and accumulate matter which 
they have the power to organise. 

Animals, through whom this organised matter only passes, 
burn or consume it in order to produce in its aid the heat and 
the different powers which their movements turn to account. 

Suffer me, therefore, if, borrowing from moilern sciences an 
image of sufficient magnitude to bear comparison with these 
great phenomena, we should liken the existing vegetation 
(truly a storehouse in which animal life is /ed,) to that other 
storehouse of carbon constituted of the ancient de|X)sits of pit- 
coal, and which, burnt "b}’ the genius of I'apin and Vatt, also 
produces carbonic acid, water, heat, motio" ; one might almost 
sav life and intelligence. 

In our view, therefore, the vegetable kingdom will constitute 
an immense dq)6t of combustible matter destined to be, con¬ 
sumed by the animbl kingdom, and in which the latter ffnds the 
source of the heat and of the locomotive powers of which it 
avails'itself. , 

Thus we observe a'common tie between the two kingdoms, 
thp atmosphere ; four elemeirts in plants and in animals, carbon, 
hydrogen, azote, and oxygen; a> very small number of (<)rms 
under which vegetablesIf-ecuimilate thcni, ‘Jtnd umler which ani¬ 
mals consume them;^some verj^ simple .laws, which their con¬ 
nexion simplifies still more: such would be the picture of the 
most elevated state of organic chemistry which would residt from 
our conferences of the present year. 

You, like myself, have felt, that before separating \»'e have 
need of collecting our thoughts, of fixing with precision‘’nll the 
facts, of bringing together and •surtmung up the opinions which 
explain and develope these great principles ;*laslly, that it wa's 
useful, as regarded your future sludic", to give yon in Writing, 
a'nd--in ,a clearer'f(!rm^ the expression of these views, which 
were*partl 3 'brolight into existence luider thc*stini|dus of your 
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present, and consequently reduced into form with the hesitation 
which so often accompanies the first enunciation of our thoughts/' 
I la Since [the causes of] all the phenomena of life are exerted 
upon matters which have for their base carbon, hydrogen, azote, 
oxyf;en; sipce these matters pass over from the animal kingdom 
ft) the*vegetable kingdom by intermediary forms, carbonic acid, 
water, and the oxide of'ammonium; lastly, since aif is the 
sourte whence the* vegetable kingdom is fed, and the reservoir 
in which the animal kingdom is annihilated; we are led to take 
a rapid jurvey of these dilferent bodies with a special view to 
general physiology# ^ 

^Composition o/^ IValtT. —’Water is Hacessaiitly formed and de- 
Cjwiposed in animals and plants; to appreciate what results from 
tl^, let us first sue how it is composed^ Som^ experiments 
founded on the direct combustion of hydrogen, and in which I 
have produced more than two pounds of artificial water,—ex¬ 
periments which are in truth very diffitult and very delicate, but 
in which any errors would be unimportant with regard to the 
circumstances which we are engaged up<m,— make it very pro- 
br')le,that water is formed, in weight, of 1 part hydrogen, and 
8 parts oxygen, and that these whole and simple numbers express 
the true relation according to which these two elements combine 
to torm water. 

As subsUinces always present themselves to the eyes of the 
chemist by molecules, as he always endeilvours to connect in his 
thoughts, with the npme of each substai ct’ e 'veiglii of tlie 
molecule, the simplicity of this relation is not u..important. 

In fact, each molecule of water being formed of one molecule 
t(f hedrogen and one molecule of.<)xygen, we arrive at these 
simple numbers, which cannot be forgotten.,. 

A molecule of hydrogen weighs 1; a molecule of oxygen 
weighs 8 ; and a moitjcule of water weighs' 9 . • 

Composition of Carbonic Acid. — Carbpnic acid keeps inces- 
siintly forming in animals, ami is ctmtinually undergoing tlecom- 
position in plants; its composgion, therefore, deserves a specTal 
iiotice in itsaiirn. % , . ' 

Now carbonic acid,’ like wa4er, is repj'esented by the most 
simple numbers, 'lixiteriments foundetl on the direct combustion 
of the diamond, and on.its conversion into, carbonic acid, have 
proved to me that this aciti is Ibrined of the combination of 
() parts ^y weiglft of carbon and Iti p;irts bv* weight of oxygen. 

\Ve*are therefore led to represent carbonic acid as Iteing 
formed of one molectije of cirbon weighing 6, and two imtlocules 
6f oxygen weighing .which constitute one molecule of car¬ 
bonic fleid weighing 22. • ' • * • * 

Composition of Ammonia. — Lasriy, anyujtitia,’ in. its turn, 
seehis_lbrtncj,l in whole numbers of .i parts of hytlritgetf it|}d'l 4 
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of aieote, vvliicli may l>o rt'|)rf>cnti'(l by 3 nioItTiik’s uli Ih-dro^fcn 
♦weifthiiig S, and by I molecule of azote weighing I+. ’ 

Thus, as if the l>etter to show ail her power, nature opwutes, 
in the business of organisation, upon a very small number only 
of elemenU combined in the most simple pro|K>rtion|. 

The atomic system of jihe physiologist revolve* on those foifr 
numbeft: 1, 6, 7, 8. 1 i*s the mole(;dK! of htdrt^pen; 8, that of 
carbon; 7, or twice 7, he. 14, that of azote ;• 8, thn*t»f oxjigen. 

These numbers should always be associated with these names, 
because for the chemist there can exist no abstract lyrdrogen, 
nor carbon, nor azote, nor oxygen.^ I’heywire Iteings in their 
reality which he has always in view; it is ofthtijr molecules tflSt 
he always speaks; and to him the word hydrogen depictj||a 
molecule whjeh weighs 1; the word carboiif a molecule wl*li 
weighs 6; and the word oxyg^n, a molecule which weighs 8. 

Composition of the Air. —Does atmospheric air, w inch per¬ 
forms so great a part in <frganic nature, also possess as simple a 
composition as water, carbonic acid, and ammonia ? This is the 
question which M. Boussingault aiul 1 have recently be<n 
studying. Now, we have found that, as the greater nuinher of 
chemists liave thought, and contraiy to the o[>inion of Dr. I’rout 
to whom chemistry owes so many ingenious views, air is a 
mixture, a true mixture. 

In weight, air contains 2,300 of oxygen for 7,TOO .of azote; in 
volume, 208 of the first for 702 of the second. The air, besides, 
contains from 4 to 6 10,000ths of carbonic acid in volume, 
whether it be taken at Paris or in the country. Ordinarily, it 
contains 4 10,000ths. Moreover, it contains a nearly e(|ual 
quantity of tlie carburettedJtydrogen gas whicli is called marsh 
gas, and which stagnant waters disengage perpetually. 

We do not speak of aqueous vapour, which is so variable ; 
of oxide of a.nmonium and of nitric acid, which can only have 
a momentary existence in the air because of their solubility in 
water. 

The air, then, is constituted of a mixture of oxygen, az.ote, 
carbonic acid, and marsh j];as. . , . 

The carbonic acid ,jn it varie.., and indeed greatly, since the 
differences in it extend almost from the siniple to the double, 
from 4 to 6 10,00pths. May this not be a proof that plants 
take from the air this carbonic acid, atid that animals take back 
a part from it ? in a word, may not lliis be a pi oof of that equi¬ 
librium of the elements of the air attributed to the inverse ac¬ 
tions which animals and plants produce ii|ix)n it? 

It has, indeed, been long since reiimrkcd; animals borrov. 
from the air its oxygen, and give to it carbonic acid; plants, in 
tiieir turn, decompose this carbonic acid, in order to fix its car¬ 
bon ttnd, rec'ore its oxygen to the air. - , 

As animals breathe contin ially : as plants breathe u’.der the 
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solar iiifltieiice only ; as in winter the earth is stript, whilst* in 
suinnitr it is covered with verdure, it has been supposed that 
the aiauiust transfer ail these influences into its constitution. 

Carbonic acid should augment by night and diminish by day. 
Oxygen, in ju turn, should follow an inverse progress. 

* 'CarlMnic acid should also follow t]ie course of the seasons, 
[ and oxygen obey tllte same’law. * 

AlWthis isetrue, without doulM, and quite perceptible as to a 
portion of air limited and confined under a jar; but, in the mass 
of the itqjosphere, all these local variations blend and disappear. 
Accumulated centuries are requisite in order effectually to put in 
action this baiaiice of the two kingdoms, with regard to tlie 
co[Uf)osition of air; we are then very far from those daily or 
yejR ly variations, wiiich we had been apt to look upon as being 
as easy to observe as to foresee. * With regard to oxygen, cal¬ 
culation shows that, exaggerating all the data, not less than 
800,000 years would be required for the animals living on the 
surface of the earth to consume it entirely. 

Consequently, if we suppose that an analysis of the air had 
bee. nnuie in 1800, and that during the entire century plants 
had ceased to perform their functions on the surface of the whole 
globe, the animals at the same time all continuing to live, the 
attalysts i/i 1900 would find the oxygen of the air diminished by* 
I-8000th t)f its weig^lt, a quantity which is beyond the reach of 
our most delijate methods of observation,* and which, assuredly, 
woidii have no influence whatever ott tlie lil * ef ■•’'imals v plants. 

As to this, then, we cannot be deceivett; tl;c oxygen of the 
air is consumed Ity' anitnals, who cotivert it into water and car¬ 
bonic jjcid; it is restored by plants, -ft liich ^Iccompose these two 
bodies. ,• 

Hut nature has arranged everything so that the store of air 
should be such with rejation to the consumption ofTinimals, that 
the want of the intervention of plants Ibr iJie purification of the 
air should not be felt until centurieS have elapsed. ^ 

The air which surrounds us vv^ighs as much as 581,000 cubic 
kilometres of.co})per; <its oxygeji weiglys^s much as 134,000 of 
these same cube!?. Supposing tlit earth p6(t{)led with a thousand 
millions of men, and estimating the animal population at a quan¬ 
tity equivalent to three thousand millions of lyen, we should find 
that these quantities imitetl consnme’in a century only a weight of 
•oxygen e^ual to ft or 16 cubic kilometres of'copjter, whilst the 
air contiTins 134,000 of it. It would require 10,000 years for all 
these men to produce « peyccptible efiect upon the eudiometer 
rf)(»Volta, even supiMsiilg vegetable life aunihilaled during al^ this 
lipie. ’ * • , • • 

In regard to the permanence of fhe con'gtesition of air, we', 
may *8^ witl^ all •conlidence •that the proportion .i«f oxygen 
which i^^onttqns is secifred fof mai|y centuries, even reckoning^ 
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for* nothing the influence of vegetables, and that, nteverlheless, 
‘‘ these restore oxygen to it incessantly in quantity at least equal 
to that it loses, and perhaps more; for vegetables livcqiist as 
much at the expense of the carbonic acid furnished by volcanoes, 
as at the expense of the carbonic acid ilirnished by animals them¬ 
selves. It is not then for the purpose of purifying the air that 
these breathe, that vegetables are especially itecessary to animals; 
it is, above all, to furnish them, incessantly,*with o}gnnic 'viatter 
quite ready for assimilation; organic matter, which they may 
burn to their advantage. 

There is, therefore, a service necessary,” without doubt,'but 
so remote, that it can srtircely be recognised^ which vegetables 
render us, in purifying the air which we consume. 'I'hei^^ is 
another service so immediate, that if, during a single yea*.'; it 
were to fail us, the earth would be depoptdated; it is that which 
these same vegetables render us by preparing our nutriment, 
and that of all the animail kingdom. In this, especially, is found 
the chain that binds toffether the two kingdoms. Annihilate 
plants, and the animals all perish of a dreatiful famine; organic 
nature itself entirely disappears %viih them in a few seasops. 

We have, however, said that the carbonic acid of the air 
varies from 4 to 6 10,000ths. 'I'li^se variations are very frequent, 
and very easy to observe. Is not this a phenomenon reproach¬ 
ing the influence of animals who introduce t*l)is acid into the air, 
and that of vegetables* which deprive it of iti' 

No; this phenomenon, you are aware, is a simple meteor¬ 
ological phenomenon. It is with carbonic acid as w'ith atpieous 
vapour, which forms on the surface ol the sea, to Itecome con¬ 
densed elsewhere, fall again in rain, and he reproduced under 
the form of vapour. This water, which is condensed and falls, 
dissolves, and carries with it carbonic acid; this water, which 
evaporates, J’ields up this same gas to the air. 

A great meteorological interest would attach to the observation 
^f the variations of the hygrometer, and those of the seasons, or 
of the state of the sky with the variations of the carbonic acid 
of the air; but hitherto all tends to .,h()w that these rapid 
variations constitute,si simple meteorological event, and not, as 
had been thought, a physiological event, which, singly con¬ 
sidered, would iirfallibly produce variations in/initely slower 
than those which are, in fact, observed as much in towns as in 
the country itself. a 

'I'hus the air is an immense reservoir, whence plants may for 
a long time derive all the oarbonic acid necessary for their 
wants; where animals, during a much'longer lime still, will, 
find all the oxygen that they cart coirsuine. It is alsolrom ilie 
:atjnosphere that-plants derive their azote, whether tlirectly or 
indire.aly'v it is there that animals finally restore it. 
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Evils of indiscriminate xvatering after shi/'ting^ 

I’he aflnAspliere is, therefore, a mixture which unceasinirly 
receive's and supplies oxygen, azote, or carbonic acid, by means 
of a thousand exchanges of which it is now easy to form a just 
idea, and the details of which a rapid * analysis will now enable 
^s to appreciiite. 

( Ttihc continued.) * 


II. €)n the Evils of indiscriminately vcatering Plants in Pots 
^ immediatr/J/ ajler being shifted. By N. M. T. 

• • _ 

To .insert cuttings of plants, particularly those o’f a soft-wooded 
or tUcculenl nature,* into moist materials,, before jlh& wounds 
made in pieparing them are healed over, is often attended witli 
fatal consequences, from the moisture finding its way into the 
pores oi the plant, thereby causing putrefaction and decay. 

Now tlie woody parts of plants, being more consolidated and 
less porous than their roots, are altogether less calculated to 
iinb’be yn undue portion of moisture, jet we find that even these 
do so to a most injurious extent, and therelbre we may reason¬ 
ably conclude that roots mutilated and placed in the same cir¬ 
cumstances would have a greater chance, from their peculiar 
organisation, J.O sufier from such a cause ; nor can there remain 
a doubt that Uiey do so. 'lliis points oul as most injudicious, 
the practice of turning plants out of their pot.c, reducing their 
balls, as the case may be, thereby lacerating ev‘ 2 r_ fibre, aiul 
placing every rootlet in a worse position than a cutting, and 
then finishing the operation by giving.<i good drenching of water, 
•which, as we have alreatly seen, must make .dire havoc among 
the previously reiluced channels by wjiith the plant receives its 
food. , • 

Such is, in a great measure, the cause <4 delicate plants suf¬ 
fering so much from shifting, of the check they receive unless 
the operation be carefully perlprmed, and consequent loss oT 
time in recovesing fromdts effects. Still ^l»is is an every-day prac¬ 
tice, that has deScendetrto us ludlowed by,^he custom of ages, 
and sanctioned by the highest authorities. Who ever he.ard of 
directions fur shilling or potting plants that dj^l not end thus?— 
“ Give the whole a good watering,* to settle the mould in the 
•pots, and^he opeAtion is com|)letetl.’’ 

After •shifting or transplanting plants in dry hot weather, 
when an arid atmospheiie causws, bj’ excessive evaporation, an un- 
aiAial drain upon die Woojs, the necessity of a supply of water 
Vjll sooiT beconie apiiarent^ and tulmiifistering it under such cir¬ 
cumstances is less injurious than uiulerttny othfr, from the activity •. 
maintained iii, everj’ part of the plant rendering sta^pariow^u 
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ufiliki'ly tuviit roitfo. Hui rvi'ii tlion, vvIm-h iinu'rtojflilt-, it k 
botie.r to 4<)i)fuu- ihi'iti III ii ilosf im>i>t atiiio^|i|iiMc, wlitili, a,(|| 

water over heml, aiul shiuie. 'viil enable llu n to i vint l^ii..I, 

the tiiejiuni ol the leatesMiiitil eiu«infr l,j,^ C'>iiiiiieiu ed, and i|„- 
are in a coiuiuiuit to reeeixe, nithoiit in iit, ilie in iesviiv 
.supple. . ' 

It is, however, wh«'li tiiere i' a tklieienel' d In at. ve^ilaliiijj 
laiimiid, uiul a eorrespoiulmi’ daiiei r iVoiif • vei ol' 
that .Ntieli pri'caiitioii is most rt iimied, and tin eointaiy pi.ntie. 
tuosl hurtlul. .Vmoni; seedlings ,,| tinder - nts tli<^ nioitali^t 
Iroin such inal-treatineiit is tiii!\ Lyeat; aiM, when the impos-!- 
liility of trans|'lantiiin sftcli wiiliout in some -iiape liniiini.’ iTnn 
few and almost uidormed spoil;:!.’h s. sc.ireeK iiime e.nisnlid.iti <1 
than the* fli)i(.l in which tlies an m> tlioiiehti. ssly mniieiseff, is 
cotisidereil, their certain deslriietioii is not to he wondeied at. 
The advantages these ikrite li.nii tlie treatnunt deseiibid led 
me ftrsi to examine more closeU wliat 1 deem a nintter ot imii h 


iinportatice. 

Betbre quitting the subject (or tlie present, 1 may here add 
that the injury indicted by such treatiuent is not ronliueii to ihe 
plants alone, the soil also is ofttimes iiTcparably injureti. It 
has Ireen placed bclweeti tlie side.y of tlic pot and tiie root-l>ound 
ball containing the plant, where, being in a comparatively loose 
state, it receives the whole of the w ater tlia’t is coivsidcrcd sufli- 
cient to moisten the'w hole rfSass; as, where tliye is so little 
resistance, it is a.s eflectnally repelletl bj^ the dry ball as by tin- 
sides of the pot. This reduces what has been added to the con¬ 
dition of a puddle, ani\ in this state it stands a good chance of 
being baked as hard, as a iM'ick: at all events, it has beeii^totally 
unfitted to afTorrh.that nuiirisliment to the plant it oilierwise* 
would have done. .Siicli ^-onserjueiices may be avoided In ap¬ 
plying inoisfure gradually: but it some lone iv allowed^lo el,qi.se 
there is not .so niucli to fear, eieii Irom the iimiiiI soaking, as 
the old and new niiiteri.d.s must in the interim have become 
equally dry; a state, let it be rcnieiiibered, indispensable to the 
thorough incorporatioi"; ol such m.-iterialsi 

Fol/ccslonc, Oct. ‘ 2 , 0 . 1841 . ’ 


Akt. II.I Noliccs rtf some Jifu- or rare Ilardi/ c, ■ llu!/'-hard;/ Tu’ts 
and Llhruhs in the Nursery oj Messrs. Hollison oj J'oiitjn". by 
John Scott. 

* * t 

By the kind permission of Messrs. RoH’isoit^ I am enabled ',o 
forward to you specimens of sonie rare and little knowir slirulxs, 
consisting of liarily and half-liardy species, recently introduced 
to, /ind propagated in, this nursery. 
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in the Nursery of Messrs, liollison of Tooting: 

Z/ANj'Nctfi.A'cK.i-:.— Clematis califh-nica 't A species apf)a- ^ 
reiitly rt liiteil to C. florida. • 

\Vi ^’vv.ka'cka:.—IH iriitm religiosum Sieb. ? Introduced in 
IHl I^luit from whence is uncertain. ‘ Leaves alternate, ovate, 
Ifiioolli, entine, thick. Flowers white, large, produced from the 
,iixds oi ^he leaves, and resendtiing those of Eugeii/a ait;>tralis, 

. 4)ui much larger. A fine haH-liardy evergreen, easily grafted on 
I. llorW.inunn * 

’Slwt^oi.i.i'cEM.. — Mag7iotiii hybrida Ilort. A pretty dwarf 
d^jcifcluoiisfrpecies, fit lor a wall in a small garden. Obviously 
cloudy allied to M. |ftirpnreu» 

M. (iiidi/lbi-a •miw. Ilatioicns Ilort.* A Continental variety, 

raised between M. grandiflbra exoniensis add M. fusciita. Very 

• r f I • . • 

scartas ilartiv. • 

ISr.itnEui'Dj.JF.. — llirberis. .Several species have come up 
(V<mi seeds received from Dr. Hoyle, J)ut of which it is yet 
imi>f>ssible to give tiny proper description. 

( 'a i'paiuDA' ciiAC.— Isoineris californica. (I. arbbrea Alitt. Tor- 
rey and Gray’s Flora, vol. i. p. 121-.; Bot. Mag., n. ser. t. 384-2.) 
Said to Be a hiyidsome plant, fitted for a wall, with slight pro¬ 
tection. 

//ypEHiCAVEiF ..—Hyperiaim rosmarinifblium Lam. Diet. Tor. 
and Gray, vol. i. p. 1,59. A pretty narrow-leaved species, from 
Kentucky, pitiper for a wall. , 

^'/.mpem'de.*. — V'ltis pairfolia Hoyle's Illust. p. 145. A 
very curious species of •ine, from elevated situations in the Hima¬ 
layas, with exceedingly small leaves for the family to which it 
belongs. Calculated for a miniature arboi’etum. Introduced two 
or threw years ago, and likely to prette a useful addition to our 
•limbers. •* 

V. heterophylla Sieb. ? A beautiful and very desirable climber, 
from .laptyi, with variegated leaves. Introduced here in 1841. 

.^/yiUFOLiA'cE.t;.— Vie.v lotifolia Ilort. •A fine species, with 
very large oval leaves, introducetl from the Continent in 1841^ 

I cannot say whether or not it is hardy. There is another 
specie.s, called 1. /aurilbltu, hi cult-ivation in'the nurseries: I have 
not .seen it; but, 1'roni description* I am inoiined to think it the 
same as the above. , 

Leguriino's.e. — Hophora grand if torn t Ii*troduced in 1841, 
from the Continenf. It will prove a good pjant for the con¬ 
servative i#all. , 

Indigt^'era nepah'nsis ?. A free-growing shrul), and appa¬ 
rently hardy'. • . * • 

• fUennalj/a sptcndetk I?ot..Heg. ,This,plant is very hardy,^nd, 
flwlieve, will be found to b"^ a fit subject for a conservative wall, 
with slisrht nrotection, or nerhans with'out.anw. • * 
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•.'I.MYt.DA LlN.v.. — Mi'inic S/V//. ? J.ipjiu ':* ^ do lu.i 

know anv particulars of tliis'IKC ics ; (lie pllllll^ Ik-k; an *‘m i um) 
small lor ine to be able to say tny tbiu*' uboui il. It appears t« 
me to belonij; to ^Vrasiis,' section i'aili. 

Ct'rastis iMurtKrriisiis Lois. rar. a'llrinca and »l‘]im'ieTli t 
These are varieties of the cominoii laurel, receded Iroiir Heloitmi 
in IS+1. 

.S’l’iH.t a'ce.k.— i>jii I.iiull. (daiaf.M ii;.,^SIO,p. .Vn'i.) 

anil /fmv'.sii Horf, are both <;o«h 1 shrubs, esp<i ially (he first. 

/foSACE.E.— lit/fws Idsiuairpus Hoyle Illu't. |% ‘20.!.^ 
free-iirowiiii; hardy species from jhe 1 liuftlayii', «Inch beaj^ a 
grateful fruit. . * • 

Cratie';^us Vi/racantha. A variety wiili whiti fruit, in cverv 
otlier respect like the species. 

Crahc'gus sp. A species from the Himalayas, belonging to 
the Pyracantha section^ evergreen, and no doubt hanly. 'i'he 
late frosts do not appear to have in the least degree alTected it. 

PoMA'CEJiu —Coloneaster deuticulata'i Kunth. H. et IL 
N. Gen. Am., 6. t. 566.; Arb. Brit., abridged edit., fig. 7+1. .A 
very pretty species with roundish obcortlate Itjpves, ppbcsceni 
underneath, and glabrous above. A very distinct species, allied 
to C. nummularia LdndL, and qgite hardy. 

Grossula ce.®. — Kibes MoizinW ? Nearly allied to 11. 
specidsum by its leaves and spines. 1 have not soeii the llowers 
(See Arb. Brit., abridged ed.,* p. 47.5. fig. b.j.5.) , 

Arai.ia'ce®. — Arulia japonicn. A. line plant. .See Atb. 
Brit. abr. etl. p. 1108. fig. 2003. 

A’ambo'ce®.—\ tburmnti Awaliiki Sir}>. i { japdniciim Iho '.) 
As this plant agrees in'^niaiiy respects with the inonu- 

sperma of Hook-, et Arn., I am not certain whether it may n<a 
be the same, as 1 have never seen the flowers or the seeds. 
Leaves opposite, shining, ovale, .somewhat waved on tlie mar¬ 
gin. A beautiful evergreen, which, 1 have no doubt, will prove 
quite hardy. There is a plant here out of tloor.s, from which 1 
took the specimen sent. l'h‘U-e is no doubt this will find its 
way into every collecticsn very soon. ’ Easily propagated by cut¬ 
tings at any season.^ 

V. sinense Zeyh. Whether this may not be the Orffca mono- 
sperma, I am unable to determine, but it answers the description 
better, and I incline to think it is. Leaves ovate, acumi¬ 
nate, spbdentate, opposite; margins subreflexed. Al,hough this 
is not such a fine shrub as the last, yet it deserves a prominent 
place in every collection. A hardy evergreen, easily propagated 
by cuttings at any season. ' '' . 

V. Mullaha Ham. Hoyle Illitst., p. 236. (Synon. V. stellula- 
tum Wall.) Lea"es rotUnd, subrugose, bluntly dentate, woolly 
b'^eaih.' A shrub from elevated situations in the Himalayas, 
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where the f/uit is eaten. Nearly allied to V. cotinifolia D. Dun, 
A very desirable species, and very likely to prove quite hauly. 

V. Jloyle. Leaves opposite, triloltate, siibserrate. 

A very cairioiis dwarf tiecidiious shrub, from 1 ft. to 1 ft. 6 in. in 
^eight; native of the Mimalayas. A most desirable plant to 
.represent the section f/pnius in a miniature arboretum. Quite 
Jiardy. Sent two or*three yoars ago to the Tooling Nursery, by 
Dr. i{*)\le. • * 

,/.\sM i'ne.k. — iasm'mum clnysunlhwn Uoyle lllust. p. 268. 

syeeies^'roin the iliinalayas, nearly allied to J. humile, and, I 
ha^ no dmd)t, as lArdy as /hat species. A very free grower, 
and (?) evergreen.* Dr. Uoyle states that it is cultivated in the 
gardens along with J. grandiflbrum. 

TfiiicA'cE.E. — A'l^ni/iis. A species receded from the Conti¬ 
nent in IS+l. A beautiful plant, wfth ovate-lanceolate, glaucous, 
finely serrated leaves. Should this species prove hardy, it will 
be the most ornamental of all our arbutuses. Propagated by 
grafting upon A. t/'nedo. 

A'rbuhts. A species from Mexico. I have no doubt but 
this will prov^ a truly hardy species, perhaps belonging to 
Pernettya. 

.Sciioi'Hi’r.AUi v'fE.E. — Paulitv:n\& impcridlis Sieb. Arb. Brit., 
,U!r. cd., p. 671. figs. 1307-8. This magnificent tree In ^ \ 
rr.vc'l in this iinrserj’. Nothing can be finer than the ap/ear- 
a ice <if the ytjiing plants, and 1 .atn sorry 1 cannot d ' u'>.ce to 
a description of so spl«ndid an addition to the British arbore¬ 
tum. Messrs. Uollison have in their possession a leaf equal in 
size to those of Myall’s ^’ictoria rhubarb, but which is only half 
the si^ of some other leaves that •V’ere ppon the tree from 
*vhich this was taken. My informant tells m«*lhat he saw some 
))lants that had made shoots 14 ft long in the course of the past 
' summerand he adds, that they had leaves upon fliem 3 ft. ii> 
diameter. Plow any one could substitute fir this tree the Ca 
tnlpa sprinjrwVoWa. 1 am at a loss to know; but, according U 
some observations in the Gard. Qhron., vol. i. p. 701., such seems 
to have been Mhe c.ase^ To prevent sifth unfair proceedings 
(which no respectable ijurserymftn would iiave recourse to), it 
must be borne in inmd, that, although the leaves of Pauldtynfa’, 
when the tree is planted out, become of an amazing size, espe¬ 
cially for the two or three first years‘(for they afterwards become 
<ess, as thfc tree iTecomes less rapid in its growth), yet, when 
confined^in a pot, the plant produces leaves, some of them very 
sfnall, varying from .3 in. tq 12 in. in diameter. But, even in 
thl% state, they are ^silj recognised, the shoots being much ijiore 
lligry on fhe young wood thftn thbse of the Catdlpa. '!fhe leaveslrf 
Pauibwm’a are also deeply serrated, artd slighfly ciliated; whiliH 
those' of Catiiita aHe not so. Indeed, the tUfei’encea. betwadgn 
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the two plants are so strikin|^, tliat no one who has Aer swn tl«e 
Catolpa need be deceived by it. Any one doubting the*size ol’ 
the leaves of Pauibwn/n may, by paying a visit to the Messrs. 
Rollison, at Tooting, have their doubts dispelled. have n 

leaf for public examination. 

Mr. Paxton, in the Gard. Chron.^\a\, i. i>. 718., seems lo ue; 
of opinion that it will not prove hardy in this country, becaiisOi 
of its rapid growth. But we have instailccs of* other •rapid- 
growing trees resisting our winters, such its eider, which in a 
young state makes shoots sometimes 12 ft. long, yol it nf)t 
much hurt by our winters; am! the near iftlj' ol' Paulown/Vr^^the 
Catulpa, I have often seen produce shoots 6 .'i. to 8 ft. long; of 
course these had their tips killed. The same would, or might, 
happen to Paulownm; but the tree as it advanced iti growth 
would eventually produce less and less vigorous shoots, which I 
have no doubt would resist our severest colds. 

From a letter received from Mr. Newman, I learn that the 
plants of PauUWnfa in the Jardin des Plantes have stood unpro¬ 
tected. One which was planted out whilst I lived in the 
garden stood the winter of ISSS—9 without any covering, and I 
am told it has now attained the height of 20 ft., producing leaves 
2 ft. in diameter. Those at the .Trianon are much more rapiii 
in their growth, having made shoots from 12 ft. to I t ft. long 
this year; the soil there being much better than it is in the 
Jardin des Plantes. That it will ultimately become, b^’ its 
foliage, a “striking feature” in our land.cape scenery, I do not 
for a moment doubt. It is easily propagated by cuttings of the 
roots put into thumb pots, under a hand-light: those put in 
here in the end of Detober are now commencing to push, and 
by May will makofine plants. 

PROTEy^'c'ij:.E. — Gttddn% hetcrophijlla II. et P. FI. Per. 1. t. 99. 
f. b. (Syn. Guevhia v^velliina Mol.) Chile. Leaves pinnate. 
Leaflets ovale acute, subeymmforin, sharply toothed, terminal, 
pne often trilobate. Altogether a beautiful shrub for a con¬ 
servative wall with slight protection. A jilant here, })lanted 
against a south wall,'bias not hail the’youngest'leaves in the 
slightest degree hirt, although the thermometer stood this 
morning (Nov. 17. IS+l) as low ns 24° Fahr., and it has had 
the sun shining-directly against it nearly all day. Easily pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings put in, under a hand-light, at any season. 

/'lumbagi'ne.e. — mdticc mo7iopit(da. Good for il conserv.a- 
tive wall with protection. 

EovnovoiiA CEJE. — Hdpium hdlaophffllum. A good plant for 
a conservative wall with protection. 

Cupux,j'EEn.®. — Quticus coftfcrlijolia II. etB. Arb. Brit., 
abr. ed., p. 904r flg. 1686. A fine hardy species, with long 
rwjiose entire leaves, wavy at the margins, ^lich .'urn back". 
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Q. saSiphisis Hamb. A«b« <br«W., f. 89& %. 16€7. 
Anotlmr fin^ apecies^ with oraterlanceobte . > 

Q. gldbra Tbuflb., iiib. Brit., abr. ed., s. 899.; Q. dentdta 
Thunb., ibid. p. 893.; Q. rvgbia Wiltd.* tt)uL p.Mi. %.'t69Ji#{ 
a spdbies fr^m Auatn; and another from Kepal. These five 
li« verjr»fine planu; and all of them, I tbinkf wifi .five out of 
'doors here. The first thrde species have already been prov^ 
quite iiardy, both ui*£iig|and and France. 

Tooting Nursery, Nov. 17. IMl. 


Aar.IV. Nolet upon Mr. ScoU't Report, hj G. Goanos, A.L.8. 

[We scarcely ever send the communication of one «Jrre- 
spondent to be commented on by another before it is pub¬ 
lished ; but we made an exception in this case, with Mr. Scott’s 
consent, in order tliat we might get all the information we could 
for tlie Supplementary List- to the abridged edition of our Arlio~ 
relwi Bpitanni^my\(h]chvi\]l be printed and published before 
the apjiearance of our February Number.] 

Cle'mjtjs californica. Probably a new species, but a very 
doubtful name, as b cannot find any such name in Douglas’s 
Californian Herbarium, or amongst any of his memorandums; 
nor is any sucR name to be found in Stendel’s Nomenclaior, or 
in any other modern catalogue that I have accost to: there¬ 
fore, I think it very doubtful; for generally when a plant is 
named after a country, it either is tjje 'most common in that 
countrjf or very plentiful there. ' 

lllicium niigibsum, or S/cimi of the Japanese, is most pro¬ 
bably nothing more than a variety of I. «nisatum,*with which 
the peopl<f in Japan ornament their temple^; hence the specific 
name. • 

With hcterophylla is nearly related to Cissus antarctica, with* 
the leaves mu(h more jjgged, and variegwted with white. The 
plants bear clusters of .small blue fruit, wl^ch are very orna¬ 
mental. It certainly must be a species ot Cissus, of slender 
growth, and tender j^irobably it may be the F^is hcterophylla of 
Thunberg, a plant from Java. * 

. Vlex latijalia is # splendid hardy evergreen ftom Japan,^which 
should b« in every collection. [In the Epsom Nursery, it is 
quite hardy, and bears Igaves 9 in. long.] 

• Hophora grandijlb^a ?i Is*it not Edwardsia grandifiora, an old 
’{Mant ? • • . * • 

%idig6faa nepaletisis. Probably a -gardeii, oatne* applied to 
one of. the numerous specimens of Indigol'era from th&pqrtUpf 
. 3d Scr.i.j8t2. *1. 
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N(^a upon l^r, Scott's Bcport, 

India, where they abound. Tliere is frequentiv one 1‘afced from 
*these.see(ls which i's much hardier than the others, with rather 
large bright rosy-pink flowers, wliich stood last winter witlmut any 
protection in an open border; and Dr. Royle says that there are 
many which grow very high up the hills, which shopid be ^juite 
Jiardy in England. 

Vn'inus Mume of Sieboldt is a yellow-frftited plum usea oy^ 
the people for pickles, as cucumbers and walnuts ai% in Ei^laiuf, * 
and producing, like the common plum {P, domestica), many hun¬ 
dreds of varieties; therefore, it must be a mistake (or^he plants 
are not true), to suppose this plum bclong’s to the bird-chJr/y 
section (C, Padus), which has long bunches of small berfibs, 
not at all likely to be used for pickles. Tljis is the dwarfi 
or weeping, plum of the Japanese. 

Ci'rasus Laurochastis var. cvlchica. Hardly worth keeping 
distinct as a variety of the common laurel, though the leaves are 
moi’e pointed. 

Spirce'a BeevhW. According to Dr. Lindley, in Bot. lit ". 
MisccL 93. 184-1, this is the Apirm'a lanceoliita of M. Cam- 
bassedes, a very desirable shrub, with clusters of large white 
flowers. 

Rafo/s lasiocurpus. All tho.plants wliich I have seen, or raised 
myself from Indian seeds, under this name, are not difl’erent from 
R. paiiciflbrus (7^. niicranthus Arb. Brit.), a plant wHh beautifully 
varnished mahogany-coloured' stems. ^ 

Crnta'gus sp. is certainly C. crennhita,. or the Hiipalayan Py- 
racantha, with rather longer and narrower leaves than the com¬ 
mon Pyracantha, but only a variety of that species. It is quiU 
hardy. . „ 

Awawki I have never seen; but /'ijaponicum o* 
SpVengel is a species of C'drnus. 

\ibtirmm stnense, or more properly V. odorathsiiinm, has large 
leaves, about the si.’.e of those of the common laurel, and very 
like them. It is a very old plant, and lender. There is a varie¬ 
gated var. of it. 

V. Mullaha. I have-never been able- to find «ny distinction 
between this and colinifoliaj and I have raised plants several 
times, both from seeds received from Drs. Royle and Wallich ; 
and the plant published in the Bot. Reg. bore the name Midluha 
until published in that work by Dr. Lindley. 

'W.ppgma'a I have never seen, or heard of from Dr. Hoyle; bu'. 
there is a V. pygmae'a in some collections from the nursery of 
Messrs. Lee of Hammersmith, wliicli is- a very dwarf variety of 
G^nlder rose, not growing more than 1 ft. or 18 in. high, und 
corresponding with this description iixaclly. 

.. Jasmintfm chrpsinthum of Roxb. is the same as J. revoiutum 
ofWallifch. 
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AViwfai%p. ? from Mexico, may prove tolerably hardy; bat, if 
the plant comes from Mexico, it certainly cannot be a spepies of 
Ferndttyaj as hitherto no species of Pernettya has been found 
except in Peru, Chili, the Straits of Magellan, &c. 

PHtdiywina imperialis. Certainly nothing can be more distinct 
thhn this anaCatalpa; and it is a very carious idea, that, because 
the plant makes vigorous'alioots and has large leaves, if should 
not b« hardyi As » set-off against such an assertion, I msiy men¬ 
tion that AiUintus glandulbsa, which will make extraordinary 
shoots w(jen young, and has large leaves, is from the same 
country, and yet is a> hardy ps any plant we possess. 

^ttaetts rugdsads a nursery name applied to the true Quercus 
spiciita. (See GariJ. Mag., vol. xvi. p. 6‘36.) 

All the other plains noticed by Mr. Scott are too well known 
to render necessary any further reftiarks. 

The public are much indebted to Messrs. Rollison and Mr. 
Scott lor this liejiort, which, I hope, will lead to others of the 
same kind by the curators of botanic gardens and by nurserymen 
throughout the country.— Tuniham Green, Dec. ISfl. 


Aiit. V, Oil Pltiiiling .10 a,i Id comoinc Utility and Ornament. 

• 15v \V. Bii.i.ixcton’., 

I Have for 41 long timejiad in contcnijjlath'n a m nhod to insure 
a permanent mulcrgrowth of evergreen or decicluous trees and 
shrubs, in belts, clumps, or other planl^uions, either near the 
mansion or at a distance from it; and to sejvc also for screens, 
blinds, shelter and cover I'or game, and to ufSure at the same 
time the free growth of both profitable and ornamental timber 
trees. I Jiad .‘in oppoj tunity of putting my plan* in practice 
about two years ago, .at llartlv\ick, neav Ellesmere, Salop, 
the seat of Sir .1. R. Kynaston. Hart.; but I am sorry t(^ 
observe that it has been counteuictcd, in a great measure, there 
and at other places, b\* the ailvicc or saiTrgestions (I firmly be¬ 
lieve) of agents, whethei' attorneys or not# it matters not, who 
know but little abdut it themselves, but who have generally 
plans and views of their own, and say they cam do it ns well and 
cheaper with their own common laliourers, for they perfectly 
linderstamP it. However, be that as it may, I shall d^ail, as 
briefly as*I can, what 1 have done at Hardwick, with my senli- 
/rients thereon. • , ' 

• • What I have do^e flicse was for a^ blind to hide a limlipf 
yasd very near the mansion nhd principal entrance. I first 
planted what 1 designed to be the perinan^;nt<nse.s, for blind a.% 
well as t(>f ori*amedt, in masses, the plants of each sfk'ciesHvy 
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themselves; the sorts were oaks, Spanish chestnuts), atul elms. 

' Thea others of the same kinds, but of a less size, were planted 
between them as temporal}’ plants, to effect an immed.intei.blind, 
by way of filling up the spaces until the principal trees begin to 
extend their branches, when the supernumerary trees are lo be 
taken out in two, three, or four years, to plant again as single 
trees, or in groups, hedgerows, or. for any other purpose for 
which they may be wanted, as they will be suitablynjirepaived for 
sucii purposes; otherwise they must be cut down or taken out, 
before they injure the permanent trees. The other spaces 
should be filled up with beech and hor .beam, which, when 
headed down, generally'retain their foliage through the wiitier 
months, when such tliick cover is most wanted. Such plants 
for undergrowth I take care to divest of their leading upright 
shoots, at from 4 to 6 or 7 feet high, according to their ap¬ 
pearance and effect with the side branches of the intended 
permanent trees. Divesting them of their upright aspiring 
shoots prevents them from getting up to injure the permanent 
trees, and increases their lateral or side branches, so as to fill 
up the blind and keep a permanent undergrowthi This work 
should be attended to for a few years, to ]irevent them acquiring 
fresh leaders, which they ar%naturally inclined to do. 

At the base of the permanent trees I planted young hollies, 
either common or variegated, for future elfect, at from 1 ft. to 
2 ft. from the stem, with the head leaning towanls it, to allow 
for the increase of the trunk or stem, as well as to ^rm a surer 
mark than any other I could think of to know the permanent 
trees by. Then, round the outsides of the belt, and occasionally 
in the interior, I planted spruce and silver firs, and Scotch 
pines, each kind^by themselves in groups or masses as it were • 
the firs from 4 to 6 or 7 feet in height; taking special care to 
shorten the leading upright shoot, or break out the central 
leading bud of the upright shoot, at the desired height; also to 
shorten or break out the central or leading bud of the side 
branches where necessary, to thicken the blind, and prevent them 
getting out of bountrs-and destroymgt or injuring the fences. 
The ycotch pines sliould be principally at or near the outside, 
as they do not endure umler the shade so long as the spruce 
and silver firs. In front of this belt, viz. the side most in view, 
were planted various kinds of evergreen, deciduous, and va¬ 
riegated dwarfish flowering trees and shrubs; at leasOto be kepi 
dwarf so as not to injure the effect of the permanent forest trees 
in the background; as well as Inore effectually to insure tht^ 
main object, an effectual permanent bfintP,’ not forgetting ftj>> 
be]lishment.as well. Allliough'J have recommended ueech and 
jtornbeam for niKler-cor'cr, I would prefer commoti hollies, 
cammoo'laurels, rhododendrons, or otlier suitable evergreens. 
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which .will endure under the drip and shade of other trees; but < 
they are of such slow growth at first, and are, Iwsides, dearer, 
and not so easily procured as the beech and hornbeam. At any 
rate, the evergreens should be planted at the first making of the 
plantations, Itid, as they get up, the beech and hornbeam could 
•bo removed, if thought desirable; but, in each case, attention 
•must be, for^severaj years,’regularly paid to divesting them of 
their Aspiring shoots, and occasionally shortening some of the 
side branches, to prevent too much straggling, and to insure the 
pernianenf undergrowth. I will just observe that beech and 
ho^ubeam are best adapted, iti distant j^igh exposed situations, 
for permanent utfdergrowth in narrow belts or clumps; and 
evergreens, nearer lignie, in more sheltered jilaces. , 

By following up this plan for a few years, we can insure a 
permanent close and thick undergrowth of evergreen or de¬ 
ciduous trees and shrubs, with the most beautiful, picturesque, 
and profitable forest trees, instead of those unsightly naked 
plantations', open at bottom, with nearly valueless timber trees, 
so frequently to be seen; and which plantations, with a very 
little trouble o* expense, might be made both profitable and 
ornamental at the same time. But^ alas! gentlemen do not see 
this; or, at least, they will not'pursue it, too often, I fear, from 
the causes I have previously hinted at. 

I could say much more on ihis subject, iuid on that of 
pruning and flaining hedgerow timber (’pp', but move par¬ 
ticularly siftgle evergreen trees, or masses of s'-e.green trees 
in noblemen’s or gentlemen’s parks, with accompanying under¬ 
growth for shelter and protection to tly: tfees. Such parks being 
generallj’ very deficient in these respects, .'flid, having rather a 
dreary effect in winter, without these accomp'anying embellish¬ 
ments, when there are hundreds of acres ornamented with only 
deciduous«trces. Such *is the case at Hawkstone, the seat of Sir 
Rowland Hill, Bart.; Powis Castle,*the Earl of Powis; Hard¬ 
wick, Sir J. R. Kynaston, Bart.; Sundorne Castle, A. W.* 
Corbet. Esq. Porkington, W.’Ormsl^'# Gore, Esq., in this 
neighbourhood: and no doubt thi^is generolj}' the cfise; at least, 
it is so in most places thaf have come under my own observation. 
But it would be too long to enlarge on this subject in ’one 
article, and therefore I shall reserve 4t for a future time, should 
you approve of my«continuing the subject. jjWhich we do.'j 
Underhill, near Oswestiy, Oct. 18. 1841. * 


Art. Vi. On growing Thnnbergin. By R. B. W^lsok. 

• ^ • 

I AM induced to lay before your readers mj method of-^rowiy^ 
. the Thutfl^rgia? acting luider the ijiprpssion that I liav.e'be^ 
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I 

more than usually successful in the growth that plant. , I had 
a plant this season 7 ft. in height, and upwards of 8 ft. in 
circumference, which was one entire mass of bloom froni May 
till the end of September. Under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances as to care and skilful cultivation, any plant, when grq^ii 
in a pot maintains a habit entirely foreign, to what it has when 
grown in the open ground, where its roots can rnn<j>;e at pleasure, 
with its foliage exposed to the open air and the direct Vays of 
the sun. Taking this into due consideration, it is truly surpris¬ 
ing to see the degree of |Terfection so niany of out stova and 
greenhouse plants have arrived at within the last few years. 
Nor has the Thunbergia been behind its neighbours in point of 
improvement, both in respect to culture qnd the producticj*! of 
varieties, and, when well gr^wn, I consider it to be one of the 
most showy and, beautiful of all our stove j)lants, with its rich 
deep foliage, and white,or orange flowers, which form an excel¬ 
lent contra.st with them. 

I treat my plants in the following manner :—As all the sorts 
ripen their seeds well, I raise my plants from seeds every year. 
They are sown in 48-sized pots, in a rich light soil, plunging 
them to the rim in a cucumber frame in the beginning of Fe¬ 
bruary ; and, as soon as they are about 4 in. high, they are potted 
off singly into 48-sized pots, in the follo*ving compost: light 
turfy loam, black hecUh soil„ good rotten hotbed dung, equal 
parts, adding a little leaf mould. As soon as tlie roots fill the 
pot, the plant is shifted into a 16-sized pot, and is then topped 
to cause it to throw out lateral branches, repotting it till it has 
acquired nine shoots; and, when re(|uisilc, it is repotted into a 
4-sizcd pot, and renioved into a stove or vinery at work, where a 
trellis is made for it in the following manner:—Eight small green 
rods are placed round the inside of the pot, 6 ft. long, aiul one 
in the centre 7 ft. long, a wire hoop being fastened round the top 
of the eight outside ifods; aivl from the top of each of these rods a 
small piece of twine or wire is carried to the top of the centre 
rod, thereby forming, a dome. A shoot is fastened to each of 
these rods, and frequently stppped, tc furnish tlie trellis com¬ 
pletely; and, to keep the j)lant vigorous,, all flower buds are 
nipped OS’ as soon as they appear, until the trellis is nearly 
covered; watering frequently w ith manure water. Of course the 
pot must be thoroughly drained, which is ar important feature 
in the cultivation of all plants in pots. 

With this treatment I have grown different varieties of the 
Thunbergia, to the admiration of ail wlfo f -jw them ; the leaver, 
t ;*'CttSuring in general 4 in. in lengllj and 3 in. in breadth, and 
the flowers l^in. in diameter. 

Nortot/, Orf. 14. 1341. 
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Aut. VII. On the Culture of Aristolhchia irilobhla. By W. .![ones. 

In las^August I planted out, on a south wall, a plant of ./<rlsto- 
lochia trilobata, which now occupies a considerable portion of 
th# same, aRd has flowered beautifully, and continues to pro- 
•duce a flower from the axil« of every leaf; many of which, with 
■their long tajl-like appendages, are upwards of 1 ft. in length. 
These appendages, and its dark glossy tbree-lobed leaves, form 
a pleasing contrast with two of its rambling neighbours, Tro- 
p«e'«lum Iduncum apd T. pentaphyllum, and it seems to vie 
with them in strength and raf)id growtlv 

viristolochia trilobiita has borne, with equal impunity, cold, 
high wind, frost, anti excessive wet, up to^lhis time (^ct. 29.). 
If I am able to protect it during winter, it will be a valuable 
acquisition to a wall of climbers next siiminer; but, should it 
fail, I will replace it in April with a large plant of the same 
species out of a plant-stove, which will flower until killed by the 
frosts of winter; for every leaf it produces out of doors is ac¬ 
companied with a flower in embryo. I root plants of it in a 
week by merely pegging down the extremities of the shoots in 
the corner of a tan-bed. The compost I grow it in is equal 
parts of loam, peat, and very bid cow-dung, with a little sand. 
I have on the same wall a plant of Boussingaultm basclloides, the 
tubers of which have stood the frosts of Inst winter without .any 
kind of protection whatever: many of th.-m re almost pro¬ 
truding through the ground. As lloussingaii'.ttw ■.. ill be strong 
next season, I expect abundance of flowers: it is a great 
rambler. 

Bao/fTstffitm, Oct. 29. 181-1. 


AnT..VIII. On grotving lines in Pols. •By W. A. L. 

• 

As the subject of growing vines in pots has been very freely dis* 
cussed of late in the Gardener's'Magazin^ it may appear super¬ 
fluous again to recur to*the subject: but as the pot system has 
its advantages, especially where a few carfy grapes are wanted 
to supply the dessert in April and May, I hope I shall be ex¬ 
cused by you and my brtKher gardeners, fifr again directing 
^their atteijfion to the subject. This I am desirous of doing, as 
much wifh a view to elicit remarks and information froth those 
who have successfully adopted the pot system, ns to relate my 
•ovjn mode of practi^?. , • 

•*, I propagate my vines ftjpm gyes orJjuds in February, ttdett.v 
frOm a shoot of the previous year’s grpwth, selecting such sorts 
or vayieties as are kpown to be most approved hy my employer; 
and puirqne cflttingor bpd in a No.^GOjiot. The pots.'afe tftn 
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placed in a hotbed frame, or plunged in tan in the hot>house 
at about 70° of heat; after they are well rooted, they require to 
be shifted into No. 48 pots. When the shoots are from 2 ftJ to 3 ft. 
in length, I give them their final shifting into No. 6 pots. 1 give 
a good drainage to the pot, and plant tlieni low, sj that, whei^ 
finished, the pot may not be above two thirds filled with compost. 
The pots should now be placed where they are to remain, until 
such time as the vines have made their full growth. Tht best 
situation for them is in the front of a forcing-house for flowers 
(or if a small house could be appropriated for this p .irposp, 
much the better); and if not placed too cWise together, the par¬ 
tial shade of the foliage during the hot months of summer will 
be rather beneficial than otherwise. 

It is most desirable that the pots should be raised about iSin. 
above the hot-water pipes, if the house is heated by that system; 
or, if by the common flue, large pans should be placed under the 
pots, and kept full of water where the flue is hottest. The near¬ 
ness of the roots to the heated medium will wonderfully accele¬ 
rate their grow’th ; and, if proper attention is given to airing and 
watering, short joints and strong canes will be tl^e consequence. 
Care should be taken to divest them of all laterals as soon as they 
appear, as this gives a fulness and prominence to the buds, 
which they would not otherwise obtain. 

W’^henthe vines haye grown of sufficient length, say from 12 ft. 
to 18 ft., the supply of water should be gradually ..withheld until 
the wood is comparatively ripe: they slxmld then be removed 
from the house, and trained against a south wall, laying the pots 
upon their sides, to keep the roots, dry, and covering the 
pots with litter or muck. ‘ To prevent worms getting i.ito the 
pots, a layer of dry lime covered with coal-ashes should be 
put’under them. 

Having thus grown and ripened the wood of tJ)e .vines, the 
next thing to be attended^ to is the preparing and pruning 
^hem for foixing, which ought to be done about four or five 
weeks before they are put into the forcing-house. Upon exami¬ 
nation, it will be founil that the largesi a'.id best,buds are towards 
the extremity of the'shoot; it is therefore to be cut back to these 
buds. It will be observed, that, in the final shifting, the pots 
were only two thuds filled with coippost, the reason for which 
was, that space mjght be left for coiling the vipe round the inside 
of the .pot, at the same time divesting it of all the buds except 
8, 10, or 12, at the end which is to be left out of the pot, 
fixing the coil down with pegs, and. then filling up the pot with 
. ro^ost. It will be apparent that a great advantage is gained 
by coiling the vine round the pot, since by this we preserve the 
elaborated sap, which,would otherwise have been lost by cutting 
batk the vine to within 3 or 4 feet of the pot. Wo have also, by 
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this practice, the certainty of having numerous strong roots, after 
the expansion of the leaf, issuing from that part which is coiled, and 
which ^ill very materially assist to bring the fruit to perfection. 
Indeed, it is an objection with me to the free adoption of Mr. 
Mearn’s coiKng system, that so much of the prepared sap should 
be* excited to the productioa of roots, instead of its naturaJ desti¬ 
nation, the ^evelopement of the leaf and embryo bunches of 
fruit. • A fevr of the* vines may be put into the forcing-house in 
December, and another succession in January, at a heat of 70® 
aj ivght • It were well to have a goorl bottom-heat of tan, 
wlyph should be frequently Stirred up,^as the moisture arising 
from this source ^ffill keep the atmosphere of the bouse in a due 
sta^e of humidity, which is so beneficial in the forcing of the 
vine, and on this tfie pots may be placerl; or, as before re¬ 
commended, they may be set above the water-})ipes or flue, so as 
to diffuse a general warmth through tiia mass of compost in the 
pot, and to excite the roots that tliey may afford an abundant 
supply of sap to the elongating of the young wood and bunches. 
A third set of plants may remain against the wall, to give a late 
supi 'ly in the aytumn. 'riiese pots are to be placed in an upright 
position about the middle of March, and supplied with water. 
When the temperature of the* nights in autumn is rather cool, 
and while the foliage is yet good, they are to be removed into 
the house, to'bring the fruit lo perfection. •Before the buds have 
broken, the {wisition of the \ ines should be frequently changed, 
and their shoots bent ill variou^ directions, to pn ven* the deter¬ 
mination of the sap to two or three buds oidy. By attending to 
this, the buds will all break equally, anti produce from one to 
three bunches each; but of these one only shot^ld be left to come 
to maturitv. * 

Jan. 20. 1837. 


Aar. IX. How to plant and prune the Annie Tree, so as to have 
good Crops oikunpropitious Soits. By K. T. 

As the planting of fjuit flees seems now to engross the attention 
of many persons, parhaps you will allow me a corner in your 
useful work to give a little advice 4o some of your readers on 
Jthe planti^ of a|*|rlcs. There are but few people, I Relieve, 
who arejiot pleased with a good crop of apples; but there are 
a great many who have been deterred from planting, on account 
»of the numerous djpppointments they have formerly met with, 
have.set it down for obtain,tlfat tire soil of their garden vfiit 
not grow apples, for they are as sure to canljer a*s ever they 
plant_them; and they cannot afford the expense of making ijie 
soil fit fior theift. Now, gir, I happeg lo.live in a neighbourhood 
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.wh^re there is but little to be found naturally besides day or 
gravel, and the ground is usually very wet. When I first came 
here, ^Ye had plenty of old apple trees, but very few Ipples. 
We had also some young trees; but, as far as I can recollect, I 
never saw a crop on any of them. Being fond of %eeing go^ 
apple trees, as soon as opportunity OQCurred.I began to turn my 
attention to the subject. * ^ 

It may be proper to observe that all the trees’ previously 
planted were on crab stocks; and I therefore determined on 
planting none but such as were on paradise stocks, as'requicing 
less room, making less wood, less rfcots, an^ bearing more frjjit. 
I accordingly prepared two borders, 5 ft. wTde, by trenching 
them as deep as I had good soil, and making a drain of broj^en 
bricks to carry olF the water., 1 then planted one row of trees 
down the centre of each border, about 8 ft. apart. For the first 
few years the borders \yere dug and cropped; but, since the 
roots have occupied the principal part of the ground, they 
have not been dug, nor cropped, nor manured in any way, as I 
am a great enemy to digging fruit tree borders, which, perhaps, 
you may recollect from a letter of mine which tj'ou pi>blished 
some years ago on the evils of that practice. 

But to return. The trees were all dwarfs, and were pruned 
so as to look something like an umbrella turned bottom up¬ 
wards. In pruning, LgeneraHj’ leave as much young wood as 
I can at its full length, seldom shortening the alioots till they 
are about as high as I can reach, by wHich time they are fur¬ 
nished with fruit and fruit spurs most of the way up; and as 
soon as they become toft thick, I take out the old shoots, and 
bring up young pnfts. By this means I have now pltnty of 
apples, of first-rate*kinds; and their appearance, when in flower,* 
is beautiful, Jjeing that of ft wall of flowers on each side. It is 
true that all sorts will not bear equally vtell; but, having found 
which do best, I take up thgse which do not bear, and substi¬ 
tute other sorts. 

Calculating that sufh trees ft'ill not last so lon^ as those on 
crabs in a good soil, .1* have nlanted dithers to succeed them, 
which are doing equally well. The ^rst .have been planted 
about fifteen, the others about eight years ;.and I feel confident 
that, in most cased, apples may be obtained in this way: that is, 
use those trees which ore on j)aradise stocl^; planj nearly on^ 
the suiTace; do not manure the ground unless very ppor, and, 
even then, fresh soil added is prefpruble; do not dig the borders 
after the trees are established ; let the bprt^rs be well drained,, 
i*i*d»use the knife sparingly,*ejfcepy to regidate the jiranchef^ 
and shorteif them when they are about as high as a man ctin 
*"ch, beyond whith never allow them to grow. 
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Art. r. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture,- Botany, 
Rival Architecture, 8^c., lately published, with some Account of those 
conaiderei^the more interesting. 

A Catalogue of select Plants, gA>ym and sold by William May, at Hope Nursery, 
^jeeming^ljane, Ijedale, Yorkshire, Painph. 8vo, pp. 16. 1841. 

This catalogue appears to contain most of the useful and new plants at 
present in cultivation, arranged as Stove Plants, Cactem, Greenhouse Plants, 
Pel^goniutbs, Calceolarias (upwards of 70 sorts). New Chrysanthemums 
mom the South of Spaft (50 sorts). Camellias (85 sorts). Ericas, Select and 
sH^y hardy Herbaceous Plants, New and Sufierb Stove Pansies (above 100 
sorts). Auriculas, Select Polyanthus, Carnations, Pinks, Roses, and Select 
ai^ Showy Hardy Shrybs and Ornamental Trees. , , 

All the articles are priced, and as the.eatalogue is printed on thin paper it 
may be sent any where for twopence. We learn with great pleasure that Mr. 
May has “ last year planted out a collection of dwarf deciduous flowering 
shrubs, one of each kind, and all named aceSrding to the Arh. Jirif. The 
number of species and larietics amounting to about 400, amongst which are 
some rare specimens of tree pajony, berberis, mahonia, cytisiis, &c. They 
arc |)lanted in a piece of ground of near a quarter of an acre, adjoining a main 
walk, and arc arranged according to their families, so far as is practicable con¬ 
sistent with the*dwarfest-growing varieties being placed fronting the main 
\ dk, and rising to the back to form a sort of amphitheatre. They have now 
had two seasons’ growth, and promise to be very interesting and ornamental. 

A snfSeient space is left between the plants, so that they may attain some¬ 
thing of their natural form for at least several years; and, by a little judicious 
pruning, I think they may bo kc|)t so for many years. 

“ On the oppBsite side of this walk 1 intend putting out a similar arrange¬ 
ment of evergreen dwarf sITl’ulx-, and to continue with American o- peat earth 
plants; and above, and more in the distanci-, I .inc.id 'o p'ant all the orna- 
mcnt.al^^trees, climbers, and the |)inc .uul fir tribet^ foniii.ig s;.\ distinct sections, 
and so mranged that the whole mas be stjen from this main walk, w hich is 
about fOO yards in length. The idea was suggesled,by your judicious re- 
' marks on such arrangements in the Arboretum; and I h^t e no doubt what 1 have 
done, and intend to do, will be found of great benefit to purejjasers as well as 
to myself.” , 

Catalogue of Nursery Stork, eultiralrd and sold by 1]'i/liam Gregory, Nur¬ 
seryman, Seedsman, and Florist, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. One sheet, R) 
go by post. 

This is a ver^ aipple catmoguc, and particufujy rich in ornamental trees 
and shrubs, witness the species or varieties of Ac following genera, viz. 
A'cer 2-d, /I'rbntus M,'Berbcris 15, Mahonw (i, Cistus 21, f’leinatis 19, Coto- 
neAster 9, f'ratte'giis t>3, Plnus 46, See. Nothing givcg us more pleasure than 
to see collections of this extent propagated for sale in different parts of the 
country. We rejoieg also to see additions to our hotliouse anil greenhouse 
plants, to Archidca; and to Ciictcie ; but far more arc we gratificd*by the in- 
troductioffi and general diffusion of hardy flowers, wRich can be seen in every 
road-side garden, and hardy trees and shrubs, which may adorn the margin of 
a plantation or a hedgi^w, and ^ic seen and enjoyed by all. Prices are put 
to all the plants a most commendabloipractice, as many persons hcsi«(ft>4a., 
*gwc an order “ in the dark.” We are quite aware, at the same time, tliat a weak 
plant may be dearly bought at a low price, aiftl a good.stout well-rooted plppt 
cheap at a high price; aitill we believe that low prices will be ultimately wnd 
best forlill parties. 
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CTlie Fruil-Groiver's Instructor t being a Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and 
Treaiment of Fruit Trees. To which is added, full Instructions for Forcing, 
with a List and Descriptive Account of all the best Fruits cultivated iA Great 
Britain ; also Directions for Hothouse Buildings, with the most approved Modes 
of heating bp Fire and Ilot-U'atcr. By George Bliss. 8vo, pp. 312. London, 
1841. 

A praciical work, which as such may be, flepended on so lur as it goes. 
The omission of several of the new pears, the gloat, moreen^, for example, 
while the green chisel is retained, and other fraits, is a proof to us thfit the 
author writes only from his own experience. We shall quote what he says 
on tying of grafts in the London nurseries, and also his directionsjbr making 
oiled-paper frames for growing melons. « ' * 

“ Tjifng of Grafts. — Having given the necessary instructions for the grafter, 
tying of grafts is the next consideration. The tying is donetiy a man who follows 
the grafter; he must have his bast or matting cut in lengths about one foot and a 
half long, oi'if the stocks ave large, it may be longer ; tifis, tied in small bunillCs, 
should be taken one at a time (after Vlipping it in water to make it tough}, and 
tied in the string of the apron, putting one eml in the apron to keep it moist: 
the bast should be strong, otherwise should it break, if the grafter be quick, 
he will have to wait for the man who ties: the man being now prepared, he 
should begin to tie about four stocks behind the grafter, and keep about that 
distance, which will give the grafter room. 

“ The bast should be placetl firm against the botton of the scion, and not let 
slip, which will prevent the scion from being put out of its plpce. This is very 
necessary to be observed, for if the scion is removed by the tying, it is useless 
for the grafter to be particular about putting the grafts on. lie should then tie 
it tight round till it comes to the top of the stock, where it should have a tight 
hitch to fasten off; then cut the end of the bast close off, for if the end is left 
an inch long, which I have vften secn,jt prevents the clay from being properly 
closed, consequently admitting the air to the graft, which oftc» proves fatal. 

“ The next thing is putting on the clay, commonly galled dabbing. This is done 
by a boy who follows the man who ties. Has ing put his clay into something tc 
carry it with him. he must take a small piece of clay sufficient to cover the 
whole of the incision, and td come about half an inch above the top of the 
stock, in order that it may hang v^ell on the shoulder ; this he shouhV roll up 
in his hands nearly in \lse form of an egg, then make a holloev in one side of it 
with one hand, sufficiently dee!p, that, when it is put on the stock, it will en¬ 
close it all around alike. 

“After the dabber follows another boy, called thfc closer. lie follows with a 
pot of dry ashes, or dust, to rub his hands with to keep them from sticking to 
the clay, and closes up every crack, sipieezing it tight round the bottom of the 
clay to keep it from slipping; then malting it perfectly smooth, nearly in the 
form of an egg, it finishes th# grafting. ^ ^ 

“ The above is the general way of (Rafting in laJge nursarie.s about London; 
but where small quantities only are wanted to be grafted, the grafter may tie 
his own grafts, and one boy will serve both to dab and'close. 

“ I have treated .-is fq|ly as possible on grafting of applies, as it will serve for 
most other fruits, for this practice of grafting is far preferable to saddle or rind 
grafting for fruit trees.* • 

“ Directions for making Oiled-Paper Frames for growing MeUnu.—Fme crops 
of melons are produced by growing them under oiled-paper frames; file plants 
being raised the same as directed for hafid-glasses, and the beds prepared in 
the same way : they may either be covered vvith handglasses till June, or, jn 
hand-glasses, the paper/rames pjaced Over them at gnee. Ifj first pro¬ 
tected with haad-glasses, when the glasses become filled with the runnens,' 
rqploye the glasses, and.plaqe ovbr the beds the oiled-paper frames, there to 
rerngin during the summer. 
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“ The frames are formed of thin slips of wood, like pantile laths, or {joles^ 
similariy constructed to the roof of a house or an archway, ten feet U>ng, by 
three and a half to four or five wide, and two and a half to three feet high, with 
two pAcls made to open on one side with hinges. 

“ The bottom of the frame is made of slight wood-work, in which the small 
cros^rafters ^e fixed a foot apart, either^in a ridge (brm or arched ; and across 
* these snjpll rafters, pack-thread or strong twine is placed along the frame 
lengthways, putting it ri)und caah rafter about a foot apart, and otHhrs drawn 
across the becL between the ralTcrs, crossing or intersecting the other lines, 
whicl^will serve to strengthen the rafters, and assist in supporting the paper; 
then take some strong white demy paper, and paste on the rafters in a regular 
and neat manner, and when dry, brusli the paper all over with linseed oil; this 
way be doftc with a sofiyiuinting brush, using the oil on the outside only, and 
tl||||( but lightly j when tliis has bftome thoroiighly dry, the frames will be fit 
for use. • 

“ Although the oiled paj)er will be sufficiently water-proof to resist the rain, 
ami kee|) offi the cold,sit will form an agreeable shade fur the pitmts, during 
the scorching rays of the sim in the height of summer, and through which pro¬ 
tection the plants thrive exceedingly, and produce good crops of fruit, from the 
end of .luly till the beginning of October. Afjer the frame 1ms been placed 
over the plants, admit air every fine day by opening the side panels of the 
frame, or if no [lanels were made to ojien, raise the frame a few inches at 
bottom, and, os occasion may reepure, give moderate waterings when the earth 
is dry, but be very moderate while the fruit is setting and ripening, for the 
reasons assigned^’or early crops. 

“ I may here remark that in very heavy rains or hail storms, which sometimes 
occur in the height of summer, it will be advantageous to spread mats over 
the frames, not only to preserve them from damage, but also to defend the bed 
as much as possible in very unfavourable weather ; and, by proper attention 
to growing late melons by this jiractice, not onlyiiiic crops are obtained, but 
the fruit (whicl^for the most pact will'ripen in August and September) will 
also be of very good flavijur. AVhen melons are wanted for mangoes, they 
should be gathercil while green, about a quarter oi b -'r ,«i,^ and should be 

taken from the late crops, selecting those which arc not bfcli to ripen.” 

To give an idea of the author’s scientific views, we quote what he says on 
the iiiHj^encc of the stock on the scion : — * % 

“ Various arc the opinions respecting the influence t)i6 stock will have on the 
scion, or graft; many persons (for want of sufficient practice), to this day 
suppose the stock will affect the scion, amP consequently thw fruit produced 
from the tree grafted on a «ock whose fruit is iliffcrent; but during my practice 
I never have known, in any instance, the fruit to bdlome altered through the 
stock it was grafted oo. In order to illustrate this fact as clearly as possible,^ 
will give my general opinion on the subject. 

” It is necessary soiiietimes to convey our ideas (i()articulnrly in writing, where 
it is subject to ^vefy critii'ljni*) as plainly as pfii^ible ; I shall therefore com¬ 
mence from the seed of the ^ock. * * 

“ In the first place. When the seed first appears (say the crab), its speas grows 
downwards (the same fty a cunimoii bean or pea), perhaps two inches before 
we see the green seed leaf above ground; this shows that the fund of vegetable 
matter above ground jiiust be filtered through the root» for m ithout the root 
the tree cafinot grow, but the root might exist for some time, although the 
head was^ut down ; I am (herefore most decidedly of opinion, that the stock 
ip some degree partakes of the nature of the scion which is grafted on it; for 
if we look at the natur^anij coiiAitution of a trce,'and from practice mark its 
igAeral progress, there Cannot tie an exis«iiigd«ubt, that the roots, veins, tfW'A, 
bj whatevSr they may be called,* which strike from the sc(on nnto the stock, 
must take root and run downwards, and that to the veryr extremity where the 
sap flows: this I am further convinced of by putting the graft aa the c«atrc 
of the stwck instAid of the side, for vou alwavs find them luRltP n pra,e:ripn.i,i.. 
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beltel' growth, and the trees arc more durable . llicreforc, if tlie gral't sends its 
roots down to the very extremities of the root-- of the stuck, if either becomes 
impregnated, it imist be the stock and not tlie scion. 

The same by budding; if nature hatl so ordered it, that the .stock’ slionld 
have had any influence on grafting, much more must it have had on Itudding, 
where there is nothing left but the mere rind; yet this small hj^d has bden in 
no instance ever known to degenerate on account of the stuck, if budded omn 
stock it was fond of. 

“ What I mean by a bud bein^ fond of a stock, is such stot^ as buds and 
grafts are usually worked on: this is one very necessar)’ branch of a nkrsery- 
man’s profession, when he has a new fruit, to endeavour to find out such stock 
as is best suited to its constitution, &c. 

“ I remember many years back, when quite a boy, ,a common aroite jasmine 
which was growing against the^house, and i>eing fond, even from my car|jgst 
years, of trying expenraents among trees, I took a bud fi<»m a striped jasmme, 
and budded a branch of the green; the bud grew, and what shoots put forth 
below the bnd, most of them became blotch-leaved: this is a proof the bud^r 
graft must have an effect on the stock.” 

The Kew American Orcharditt; or, an Account of the mot/ valuahtc Varietict of 
Frttttitff aU CUmalcs, adapted to Cultimliou in the United States; with their 
Histarp, Modes if Culture, Management, Uses, ffc. With an Appendix, on 
Vegetables, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers, the Agru'ultnral Re¬ 
sources of America, and on Silk, tf-c. By William Kenrick. Third od. 
Boston, U. S. Small 8vo, pp. 450. 1841. 

A carefully prepared work, which must be of the greatest use in the 
country in which it was produced. The following quotation on the Belgian 
mode of obtaining new varictie.s, as described by Van .lions, may be inte¬ 
resting to the English reader who is not in the habit of perusing French 
works im horticulture : — 

“ ‘ The Belgians give no preference to the .seeds of table fruits, when they 
plant to obtain new ameliorated kinds. When thi ir plants appear, they do 
not, like ns, found their hopes upon individuals exempt from thorn.s, fiirnishc'd 
with large leaves, and remarkable for the size and beauty of their wood ; on 
the contrary, they prefer the-most thorny .suhjects, provided that the thorn.s 
are long, and that the [ilants afc. fnrni.shed with many bnd.s or eyc.s, placed 
very near together. Tips last circumstance appears to them, and with reason, 
to be an indication that the tree will speedily produce fruit. As soon as the 
young individuals which offer tiiesc favourable appearances aflbrd grafts or 
buds capable of being inoculatcil upon other stock.-i, these operations arc per- 
formed (the apples on pBradisc, and the pears on quince stocks) to hasten 
tjieir fructification. The first fruit is generally very bad ; but the Belgians do 
not regard that: whatever it is, they carefully collect the seeds and plant 
them ; from these a second, generation is produced, which commonly shows 
the commencement of an amelioration. As shop as the young plants of this 
second generation have scions or buds proper fo'' the purpose, they are trans¬ 
ferred ,to other stocks, as were the preceiling ; the third and fourth generations 
are treated in the samp manner, and until there are finally produced amelio¬ 
rated fruits worthy of being propagated. M. Van Mons asserts that the 
peach and apricot, treated in this manner, afford excellent fruit in the third 
generatioh. The apfile does not yield superior fruit before the foBrth or fifth 
generation. The pear is .slower in its amelioration; but M. Van Mons 
informs us that, in the sixth generation,fit no longer produces inferior, but 
affords excellent fruits, intermixed with those of a..middling quality.’ 
-'■v^^htelligcnt writers, those on whom we may rely, have assured us that ttie • 
now and numorous class of fruits which have arisen during the last forty 
years is far more jirccious and'inestimable in point of quality, than all pre¬ 
viously known. They refer in this more particularly to pears. Trees of 
those already most renowned pro here.” 
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The Pc<i>,nfllry of the Border, An Appeal in their Behalf. “ Give them good 

Cottufjes, and liclp them to educate their Children.” By the Itcv. Dr. 

Giliv, f'anon of Durham. Pamph. 8vo, 5 plates. IHll.' 

* • 

Dr. tiilly is the incumbent of the parish of Norham, situated m North 
Nortlmiiibcrland, and the present appeal in behalf of the poor under his spi- 
*itpul care is greatly to his honour us a man and a Christian. We sincerely 
hope that*it will have the desirei^ effect on the |>roprietors of that patt of the 
country, which, as we lately saw, exhibits a combination of wealth in the pro* 
prietori^ and offcmine a»id of misery among the farm labourers, not to be met 
with, we believe, in any other country except Britain. The following notice 
of this pamphlet, in the Times newspaper, is evidently written by some person 
w|io js feeliftgly alive to the importance of the subject. This is “ an.appeal 
on behalf of uie peasanttf of the Border, in regard to the extremely wretched 
cdifflltion of the cottages in which, for the mott part, this class of men and 
their families are compelled to reWde. Dr. Gilly’s pamphlet is illustrated with 
wo^-engravings, and a yerics of statistical tables, {lis statement^respectii^ 
the nabitations of the peasantry relate chiefly to the parish of Norham, which 
consists of l+,2(j8 acres, and extends for about seven miles along the southern 
bank of the Tweed. The population amounts to 2,934, and consists of agri¬ 
culturists, pitmen, .and fishermen. Out of 174 cottages in Norham, Aich are 
occupied by the peasantry, 83, according to a statistical table given by Dr. 
Gilly, or nearly one half, have ch.inged inmates within the last two years; 145 
within the last seven years, and 156 within the last ten years. Ol' the above 
83 tenements which have changed inhabitants within the last two jears, 54 are 
described to ')c bdlldings deficient in all that is necessary to convenience and 
cleanliness ; and yet the greater part are occupied by families who have done 
all they can do to give them a decent and comfortable appearance. ‘ Some 
of them,’ says he, ‘ .are mere hovels, absolutely unfit for the peasantry of a 
civilised countrv, and threatening to tumble down about their ears. In many, 
human beings and cows are litterei' together uiule? the same roof.’ Of the 
whole nuinlier, 1^4, there are but 27 which have each two rooms. Dr. Gilly 
describes the general charaefcr o* d.e best of the old-Cishioiied hinds’ rottages 
to be bad at the best, having no h^re for then- cow-, no sni.- for (heir pigs, no 
pnirifis or wells ; nothing, in a word, to promote cleanliness or comfort. 
Their average si/e is about 24 ft. by 16 ft., yiul they are dark and unwhole¬ 
some. Tile windows do not open, and many of them are #ot larger than 20 in. 
♦ly 16 in. ; and into this .s|)ace are crowded eight, ten,*and even twelve per¬ 
sons. ‘ IIow' they lie down to rest, how they sleep, how they can preserve 
common decency, how unutterable horror.'-- are avoideil, is beyond all concep¬ 
tion. The case is aggravated w hen there is a youn^ woman to be loilged in 
this confined space, who is not a memlier o4' the family, but is hired to do the 
field work”, for which every hind is bound to provide a female. It shocks' 
every feeling of propriety to think that*in a room, and within such a space as 
1 have been ilescaibiug, civiliz'd* beings should Tierding together without a 
decent separation of age antf sex.’ Happily, hotv(fc-er, there are many ex¬ 
ceptions to this description of the hinds' cottages in North Northumberland 
given by Dr. Gilly. Ile.speak3 very favourably of a groujv of six cottaghs re¬ 
cently built by the trustees of Lord Crewe’s Institutiodl on their property at 
Thornton Park ; of the Marquess of Waterford's cottages at Ford; and of those 
t)f Mr. BakeitCresswelff on his property at Cre.sswell and*Berwick ; b^t of the 
cottages aWthc village of Etall, in the parish of Ford, the residence of Lord 
Frederick and Lady Augusta Fitzclgrcnce, he speaks in enthusiastic terms. 
^ To sec,’ says he, ‘ what a villagedn our northern regions may be, and ought 
,1P l»e, go to Etall. TlnJle yftu vvill find flpwcr-gardcns in perfection, with,.the 
vilUge-greeft as smooth as a lawn in •the bestTvcpt pleasure-gijnuml, and tiic 
rustic benches under the spreading branches of elm and ^enmore. One fine 
tree, wftli a seat around its trunk, is conspicuous,«with an inscription whiiTf 
shows j tba!3S fej^dtrate iSndness of the noble family now rcsiding ni tile inSn- 
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siorvhouse, ‘ Willie Wallace’s tree.’ 1 lielicve the old man is sftll alive in 
« whose honour the tree is thus devoted to h>ii{,'evity.’ The greatest evil arising 
out ofthe bad cottages in which, for the most j)art, the peasmitrv of Nortli 
Northuniberland (who arc an excellent class ol [lerson.s, intelligent,•orilerly, 
and thrifty) are obliged to reside is, that they are driven so f’retiiiently to shift 
their residences from place to place, which interrupts the cilucation o*' their 
children, seriously diminishes their own comforts, and impeded their advanpe^ 
ment in dthe world. However, the subject qf improving and cmbeliishing the, 
cottages of the peasantrjr of the Border, and inueea of the whole county of, 
Northumberland; has been taken up by a party in .whose handTs it is nt^ likely 
to saffer; a great number of the owners and occupiers of land, and of the 
dergy in the county, having quite recently formed themselves Into a society 
for the^&press purpose of promoting this most desirable andjtenev'olent wprlp^ 
(TWr, Friday, Nov. 12. 1841.) c ' 

We hope the Agricultural'"^ciety of England will take up the subjeSv of 
agricultural architecture, and examine n^ only farm buildings of every 
description^ but the cottgges of farm-labourers. Happy would it be for,{:his' 
class of society, both in England and Scotland, if tneu' dwellings were as 
much cared for by the proprietors as those of dogs, pigs, and horses! There 
are .'doubtless many cases where the labourers’ cottages are cared for ; but, alas, 
they arA‘ few and far betw'een.” We know that there are thousands of 
laboured cottages not a whit better than those of Norham. In these days of 
cooperation and association, it is surprising that a Socieit/for the Improvriiirnt 
of Labourers’ Cottages has not been established. Wc feel certain that it has 
only to be commenced by proper persons to be well supported ; for feelings of 
human sympath) are latent in every human bosom, and only require to be 
excited. Much of the misery which exists on the estates of the wealthy is 
not so much owing to their want of feeling, as to these feelings not being 
called forth by those who frequent their society, anil whose representations 
would be listened to with attention. The persons most competent to repre¬ 
sent the true state of the poor to a'wealthy proprietor, arc clergymen, land 
agents and stewards, and architects and builders; hut liow very few of 
these persons have the necessary courage! Another reason arises from the 
abject dependent state in which the sufferers feel themselves. They arc afraid 
to complain. This is evennthe case with gardeners relative to their cottages, 
which are often miserable enovgh. While wc write this we have received a 
letter from a very' superior gardener, in which he informs us that lit is about 
to give warning on account of the dampness of the room which he occupies 
in the back ^eds, and of which he dare not complain, because his master 
would, ii> that case, desire him to live with the other servants in the house, 
as he wanted him to do ^it first, he being a single man. Another case is men¬ 
tioned in an early volume of the Cardener’s Magazine, in which tlie gardener, 

'a married man, does not complain of his bouse, because his predecessor had 
never complained of it, aqd because, if he did so, he would be told to leave, 
and probably not receive a character. „ 

Sporting Architecture, ifty George Tattersall, Surveyor. London, 1841, 4to, 
pp, 97, with numerous engravings on copner am) wood. 

This is an elegant work, and one that will be extremely useful to the breeders 
of horses, and the possessors of hunters and hounds. It is divided into four 
parts, viz. 1. The Stud Farm; 2. ^e Stall; 3. The’ Kennel; miul 4. Race 
Stands. A few lines from the Introduction will show that such a book was 
wanted ; and when we consider that the author is the brother of one of the 
most celebrated horse-dealers in Europe, we may give him credit for being a 
.JUatter of his subject. . , ' 

“ Of all the various departments of thebulder’s art, none has so suffered 
from the carelessiiess or prejudice of ages as that whic^ gives the title to this 
tfeatisb. ^ 

h' The inftn who would provide himself with a house describes his wants. 
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points out his purposes, and uiakfs his iiioaning plain. But it is only l)y a , 
close tiflil iuliniutc luqnaintance with the nature and the habits of the animal, 
that th(^ilcsigncr ofa dweHing for theduiiib creation can succeed in rendering 
It such as inuy be the most conducive to tlieir comfort, which carricti with it 
what js even, of more consequence, their health, llitherto, however, this 
^are has been •onsidcred as unworthy the attention of the professional artist, 
and aninwis of great value have either Ivccn kept in places rendered wholly 
•unfit for them, by the cafelcssnc.^of the architect, or consigned to tlie tender 
•mercies of som^country carjventer. 

“ T# rescue, then, it it be possible, this subject from the errors of igno* 
r&nce, or the omissions of neglect; to raise it in the estimation of my reefers 
to the con^yderation due to its importance; and to point out the methods 
wheitby an outlay, freoi^ntly incurred to little purpose, may be expended to 
threat advantage, w^l! be the obj&^t of the following pages." 

A Pojtular Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, Intended for the Use of the Prac- 
tigal Farmer. By Charles Squarcy, Chemist. Svo, pp. 124.» London, 
1842. 

A lai.dable attempt, for which the author deserves credit; but how far he 
has succeeded, we leave to a correspondent njore competent to judge than 
ourselves, and whose opinion will, we trust, appear in next Numbertt' 

The British Almanack of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for 
1842. Small 8vo, pp. 97. London, 1S42. ts. 

Coni] iiion to the ^llinanach, or Year-Book of General Information, for 1842. 

Small Hvo, pp. 244, several woodcuts. London, 1842. 2s. 6d. 

The Compamon, among much inteeesting matter, contains fln extract from 
the Act of Parliament authorising the formation of Victoria Park, and 
noticc.s ofa number of very hambome public buildings erected in Loadon and 
throughout the coimtn, several of them ilbi.stratdll bv engravings. Among 
tlie.se ilhistration.f is an elevation fstrentbam new church, in which a style 
occ.isionally seen 'ii Venicc^ud other parts of Italy, but never, as far as we 
know, before in Kngland, is successfully introduced I” -’I.,'Wild. The ap- 
proacli to this church will be through an avenue of 7’V.i s .i .irica, which, 
with the painted glass, by Willemct, of the wiiulows over the altar, arc or 
will, we Helieve, be presented by (icorge Fuller, Esip* o^ Streatham. There 
m a handsome perspective view of St. Mary’s Church, l^outhwark, which is in 
the early English style, with high-pitched royf and gable, by Mr. B. Fcrrey. 
Trinity Chapel, Poplar, by Mr. \V. llosking. In the Roman style* is illustrated 
by two engravings. There is a perspcelive view of St. George’s Hall and the 
new Assize Court at Liverpool, compriseti in one grand building, by IMr. 
Elmes ; a view of Liverfiool Collegiate Institution, also by Mr. Elnics ; and a • 
view of the Savings’ Bank, Bath, the design of Mr. George Alexander, which we 
think one of the hijudsomest things in the volume. , A committee hav ing been 
appointed, architects* were invited to sgnd in deeij^s, the estimate being 
limited to 2i>00/., and that by* Mr. George Alexander (who had previously 
obtained one of the premiums for St. (Jeorge’s Hull, Liverpool) was seleetcd. 
We understand that, before being finally appointed architect, Mr. Alexander 
agreed with the committee, that, in case the Iftiilding at all exceeded the stipu¬ 
lated sum, th(^ were ataliberty to discharge him, without+is being entitled to 
any remuneration; all the drawings remaining in their hands, to do wiJh them 
ns they pleased. Tenders were received from six or seven of the principal 
builders at Bath, all of which were, Mth one exception, within the estimate, 
Hn^hat of Mr. D. Aust lias «uken*at 23j0/.’’ (p.231.) 

•• The merc^lift’usiou of these cn;^Bving;i vtill not be without its effect in cul¬ 
tivating a taste for architecture; and this taste, joined to. thRt of natural 
history and rural affairs, affords an endless source of jiitcrcrfl and enjoyment to. 
the busy as well qs the •idle, and the poor as well as the rich .it is trae 
^ ■ " ‘ft;.842. 
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, that the poor cannot participate in tlicse tastes, Imt this will he cft'ectcd i.t 
due time, by a comprehensive system of national education, “ at the expense 
of all, and for the benefit of all.” 


Art. II. Litcrarij Notire. 

A TsE/trisE OH Mnmtres, their Naliire, Piyj)aration, and Ajiji/irmioii ; with 
a Notice of the Useful British Grasses, ami a Seclion on the General Ma¬ 
nagement of a Farm, by J. Donaldson, is in the |)»ess, and \till npyear in 
the course of Janutiry. We anticijtate much from this work, knowing Mr. 
Donaldson to be one of the most scientific agriculturists of the present day, 
and one who has had much cx)>erience, both as a farmer and linul-stewanl, 
in the best cultivated districts of ScotVmd, and'Ulso in NoitlunnbcrlaiM, 
Leicestershire, Kent, anil other jiarts of F’ngland. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notice.^. 

GoDSjtLL't Lahrt fur Fruit Trees (Jig. 1.) consists of a shank, which is an 
ox’s or a horse’s rib, and a tablet, which is a sipiare piece cf 
sheet lead of 4 lb. to the foot, suspended from the sliank by 
a piece of copper wire ; the lead is covered with a thin coat 
of black varnish paint, and while wet the name is written with 
a steel point. Mr. Godsall has used this tally for a ndaiber 
of years, and finds it to be very durable, and the shanks, from 
their white colour, very conspicuous,*which is an advantage 
when the tallies are placed among green foliage.— IV. G. Here¬ 
ford, JVlPh. 12. 1641. 

Packing the Ldrir Godtal/ii, —*1 received n plant of this 
splendid weeiter packed round the inside of a hoop of a 
washing-tub, perfectly safe, though it had travelled from Here¬ 
fordshire, which is upwards of 300 miles. I took the hint, and 
sent a plant of the C'ratmigus which you so much admired to 
our friend the doctor in Dublis,— T.Ji. Dec. I, 1841. ,,, , 

Progressive Increiase of Temperature.—\n spring there is a amsoirs UM. 
progressive increase of temperature. May not this have some¬ 
thing to do yifith the vegetation of all ultra-tropical seeds, and should we not 

do well to imitate this in raising plants from seejls of difficult germination ?_ 

N. August, 1841. , 

Mr. Free’s Mode of pruning Forest T ees. — “ The object of Mr. Crop’s 
mode of pruning is, to throw the whole of the wood produced into one 
straight stem or trunk; and to incie-'se ihc rapidity of the growth of this 
stem, in a greater degree tiian has been done by any other niethod of pruning 
hitherto adopted. 'Toi'afccoraphshi these objects, Mr. Crec shortens all the 
side branches soon after they are proUnced, bbt docs not cut a single bough 
off close to the stem till the tree is above 18 ft, in height, and not less 
than 15 in. in circutrfference at the surface of the ground. A tree thu.s treated 
forms a narrow cone, like a cypress or a Lombardy poplnr, clothed with 
branches from the ground to the summit; those ats-the gr<mpd being from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. in length, and from ^ in. to 1 in. in diameter close tp the trunk, 
both the length of the branches and |heir thickness diminishing, of course, 
as they approach the summit. We repeat, that not one of these branches 
ilL.rut off close to the stem till the tree has attaiiu l 18 or 20 feet in height, 
when the lower tier of branches i.s. completely removed ; anti one tier ’ik 
afterwards cut off annually, plways close to the stem, till a sufficient levigth 
t»f clear trunk is produced ; that length, of course, varying according to the 
Wnd of tree, the soil, and various other circumstances. 'I'he branches which 
•arc shortened always remaiv. sender ;,and, when they arc cut off ^lose to the 
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stem, tile wound is completely licalej over, at the very latest, in the cour'se ol 
three ytears. The stem being surrounded by foliage fully exposed to light and 
air, from its base to its summit, an abundant supply of aerated sup is returned 
from tlfr small branches to the stem ; and this is found greatly to increase tht 
growth of the stem both in height and thickness, as compared with the stems 
of tretis eitherjiot pruned at all, or pruned in the ordinary manner. Mr. Cree 
•pointeil ()pt to us oaks, ash trees, elms, sycamores, poplars, willows, and thorns, 
which bad been planted twenty years ago, and pruned in his manfter; and 
which are now^though in a very exposed situation in poor soil, from 20 ft. to 
25 ft. 4i height,"some of them having had only one tier of branches removed, 
and others two or three. We were most struck with the erect and rapid 
growth made by the oaks, the Scotch elms, and the common thorns, as com- 
jS'iruil with Ither trees of the same kind which had not been pruned ; and the 
lieads of which had sprSid out hiJrizontally. ^To the pine and fir tribe, Mr. 
t.'rcc does not appl)*his method, except jiartially, and under particular cir¬ 
cumstances, as these trees do not naturally produce side branches of a timber 
sisB. • * 

“ Mr. Cree says thiit he has found, experimentally, that broad-leaved trees 
(that Is, all trees except the pine and fir tribeunder 18 ft. in height, and I5in. 
in circumference, advance at an average as much both in height and circum¬ 
ference in six years, if the branches are properly shortened, as they do in fif¬ 
teen years, if these are not shortened, or if the trees are improperly pruned. 
The more trees are pruned up close to the stem, before they are 18 ft. in 
height, the more, Mr. Cree considers, is their growth retarded; and not only 
that, but, from the open texture of the wood, the wounds so made, be says, 
admit damp, and Sause the tree to rot at the heart. 

“ Mr. Cree’s mode of pruning has been familiar to us in theory, since an 
account of it was published, in 18^, in the third volume of tht Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture; but we now acknowledge that this account faded to 
make the impression on us that it ought to have dpne, and which the inspec¬ 
tion of the trees under Mr. Cree’s care,* and his conversation on the subject 
have now done. * We are astonished, indeed, that Mr. Cree’s system has not 
been more generally adcjptSd in all plantations made with a view to profit in 
Scotland, where the results of his practice might have been observed with 
little trouble; and we can only account for it from the little attention paid to 
vegetable physiology by foresters, gardener8,«nd thgir employers; from the 
remote sftuation in which Mr. Cree lives (Biggar), and from the great simpli¬ 
city and modesty of the man himself. This, indeed, when contrasted with his 
knowledge of vegetable physiology, practical geometry, land-surveying, engi¬ 
neering, and other matters u:onnected with rural improvement, surprised us 
almost as much as his trees, till we looked at his books, 

“ Perhaps it may be necessary to state diat Mr. Crec’s mode of pruning is 
adapted sdlely for plantations made with a view to profit. It is wholly unfit 
for ornamental plantations, because it reduces all tijc difterent natural forms of 
trees to one fornif viz., that <»f it narrow cone; and it is equally unfit where 
the object is crookeiTtimber, Hbcause, by«it, all the libber produced is straight 
timber. Neither, as already observed, is Mr. Cree’s mode .adapted foy the 
pine and fir tribe, in which nature may be said to have adopter! a mode of 
growth which is equivalent to his system oj" pruning. Ortz. for 18H, 
p. 500.) 

, T/tc Canattiaii and ^lach Italian Pophn. — As you appear to entertain 
considcrahie doubts os to the specific distinction between the Canadian and 
Black Italian poplars, I will briefly state my conviction that they are specifi¬ 
cally distinct; or, at all events, that, if the one is only a variety of the other, 
«variation is so well»ma^keiL and brpadly dcfincil, that at no age. Iron' 
the yearling plant to the mature *ree, «ui they fie mistaken. Iij the Cunadinn 
poplar the young shoots are very angular, a sharply winded membr.-me pass¬ 
ing from each eye downwards, giving the whole shOot a furrowed aspect. ^In 
the BUick^talian, the slioots are longer, rounder, and with very triflmg mem- 
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r branes, and those only near the termination ol'tlie shoot. This priinal tlift. r- 
ence is shown through all the offer stage.s of the two trees ; foi, i ven in the 
oldest speeiiiiens of V'aiiailian |io|)lur, the nigged hark is intcrhu Ml in a hold 
and beautiful manner, which in the IMack Italian is never, or hut lainrn, seen. 
The Canadian, as I before stateil, grows nmch more slowly than the ^taliati, 
forms a bole of less length, and produces inagnifieent hr.uicheH,lo which those 
of no plant of Italian that I have over seen are at all comparable. .The foot¬ 
stalk of'the leaf also is much flatter, and tlm leaf itself larger, and its retieit- 
ktions very different from those of the Black Italian whmt subjected to 
maceration, for which all kinds of poplars arc eminently calculated. * 

To the landsc^te-gardener the Italian is of fax less value than the Cana¬ 
dian, for the one never forms so |)ictorial a tree ns the othcr^^ and when 
autumn is approaching, and the foliage li^ns to show indications of having 
performed its functions, whil^the Black milian is of a dingy and melant^oly 
hue, the other assumes a fine golden tinge, that, with a Setting sun, gloriotislj- 
contrasts with the darker foliage of surrounding Turkey oaks or bristling 
pines. It may be inferred, that, where length of bole •and quicknes.s of grt/'Nth 
arc sought, the Italian is the more <le*irable; and accordingly, both in I'raiiee 
and in Belgium, where poplars are much grown as timber, we seareelt see 
any other kind than the Blqyck Italian. In those eoimtries it will \et take 
many years before trees arc grown, as in ottr parks, for their own diver.sitt 
and beauty. The pictorial effect, such as it is, of the Itali.m poplar thet 
contrive wholly to destroy, by carefully prtmmg all the side shoots as I i-t as 
they are produced.— WitHam ^lashn. Cfinlir/iitrit Xi.r.nri/, Xar. 2.'i. I‘'ll. 

Torrci/a tn.vi/()/ut. —You ask if Torreu/ is alive V ^'ou mat rememlier that 
the plant I am indebted to jou for had received a womul on the stem near the 
root; from that injury it never recovered, altlungh the plant liiigtreil for four 
months after I had received it. Being enlireh new, 1 tried not oiiK to sa\e 
the specinieti, hut also to increase it. I’or this pnrjmse 1 grafted shools on 
larch, on pine.s, and on firs, as well .as on the eomiiioii and Irish \ews. Tho^f 
on the pines died first ; (he larch followed ; and (rr a long, time I snppi 'isi 
those worked on .I hies and /‘icon, partienlarU the latter, would haie ■.iic- 
ceeded; but thit.too, perished in their turn. 1 wus.now left with grafts upon 
the yews only, but the} were uo more willing to fatour mt views than the 
rest ; and had 1 not put a .shoot or two into sand, the plant would, I lulieve, 
not have been alive in Fiirope f.; tins time. Their progress must neeessiirily 
be slow, blit 1 am not witbont hopes that, iiltiniutely, fiom I bat slock we may 
succeed in adding a new and beautiful specimen to our hardy evergreens.— hi. 

A SuhsiUul.' jirr curh/ Pulnlocs. — Messrs. Clnipman, market-gardeners, 
Brentford pud, Middlesex, are advertising a potato which, they say, if planted 
in Mayor June, and taken up in autumn and kept in moist soil, will retain all 
^ the qualities of new potatoes till file Juno following. We have tried some of 
them on Nov. 23., and we have buried three parcels to be tasted on Mareli I., 
April I., and May I. Should they pf'ove as good in April and May as they 
did in November, those who" are fond of that' p eculiar dylici'ic} of flavour and 
tenderness of texture vOuch are so 'much adinjred in early potatoes by ama- 
teur.'t, will have obtained the means of gratifying their tastes at much less 
expease than by the usual mode of obtaining carl} potatoes by forcing.— 
Cond, 

Artesian Wells. — Professor Sedgwick, at the Plymouth Meeting of the 
British -Association, after reviewing the general principle of AVtesian wells, 
described two districts in which these operations were attended with very 
vlifferent results. “ In the eastern part of Essex, the chalk is covered by sandy 
beds of the plastic clay, and these by several fiundred feet of impervious 
strata of London clay, all dip^iing together towards 1*116 east. The arenact?ju,s 
bed.s below the London clay rise higher tow.;rds the chalk than the clay does, 
and absorb a considerable part of the water from the high grounds. “By 
liflring thrptigh the clays to this .sand, springs of wate.r immediately rise above 
the surface, and are carried off by natural channels. By this supply of 
• Water, the value of the land Tiaij been materially increased since..he country. 
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ttiougli ;ilf<)ah(liiig in peat bogs anil btagnant ponds during winter, sufl'ers 
imii li O diii tlie sninmcr dronglit. The other attempts to form Artesian wells,* 
rcl’erred, to by Mr. Sedgwick, were made near I.ineoln, which, thonfh sur- 
roimdt'«i by fens covei’eil with water in the winter, is not snfScientIy_ supplied 
during the summer. But the clays supporting the fens of the Bedford Level 
ari! hrtow the chalk ; and though there are pervious beds beneath them, which 
•rise to the uoilh-west, yet the clays are of such enormous thickness that they 
have nev6r been penetrated ; ai^d even were that accomplished, the Jiigh land 
is so distant that intervening fissures, filled up with impervious materials, 
might^ntercepf the sup[>ly. Expensive sinkings have been made at Lynn, 
and also at Boston, but, after boring through many hundred feet of clay, they 
have utterly failed; and, in any future operations in this district, the chance of 
spci^ss wotld be very remote.” ( Edin. Phi/. Journ., vol. xxxi. p. 420.) 

T/u- Fire at i/ic Totet^ of Lon^n. —The opinion generally entertained by 
thfSe who are dceinpd competent to judge iti the matter is, that the fire 
originated with the stoves used for heating, and that it is not at all inipro- 
bii^le but calandties of a similar fearful nature qjay be anticipated. The 
reason assigned arc, that new inodes^ of heating being introduced into 
buildi ,'s not at all fitted for them, their destruction is consequently almost 
certain. Flues and chinmet s, with their adjacent walls, which stood unscathed 
when wood or co.d were used as fuel, and tllfc security of which might be 
guaranteed for many agC', are not suitable for these modern introductions, in 
which large iiuaiitilics of heated air are elicited as elements of destruction. 
Be.sdles this, the condintive power of the bricks and cement undergoes a 
gre thuii.ri from the constant operation of heat and air, so that heat is re¬ 
tail d and conducted with greater facility. In this, in the opinion of a 
geiitleinaii of science, who informed the rejiorter he had memorialised the 
Board of Ordn.nuc upon the Mihject', to a gre.at extent consists the secret of 
many ol those recent confl.mralioiis which have appalled the public and 
dc.sli.ii' I o) many of our public buildings. (/’oat-.s, Xov. Iti. 1841.) 

M-rH/j/r Viml i., stroni;l\ recoiimiendcd for hollidli.se fiirn.ace.s, and for open 
files where the •object i, .i .steady powerful heat without niuch flame, and 
without the tiouble ol stirring. This coal makes no smoke, no clinkers, 80 
tons produce as inuch sleaiii as 100 tons of Neio .isuc . oal, ond it requires 
less attendance, as it must not be stirred. The jiricc is tilt s.mie as that of 
Newcastle coal. It is used by the Hcv. Tjjco. Williams, Hendon; George 
Byng, F.«q., Wrotham I’ark ; Thomas Ilarn.s, Esq., Txiqgsbury ; and Captain 
ITrotter, Dyrham Park.— Com/. • 

Iiii/irond I)raming-Ti/e,i. — Agreeably to your request,' I .send you one of 
my improved draimng-tile.s^(_/?g. ‘d.), and also one of the connecting tiles^ 
and a tile with a hole in its side (,//g. 3.) for joiniii" the connecting tile, de. 



scribed in a comimniicayon of mine to the president of the Northamptonshire 
Agricultural Society, and afterwarils published in the Forthampton Mernirp, 
1 likewise send you some pieces of oftiil wodd (short pieces between 9 in. and 
1 ft. in lenglii), w hid* 1 propose being used as drain tiovers. Yojj will ob¬ 
serve that^they are intended us covers for the mouth of a chad, or gi'oove, or 
gutter, in the bottom of a drain, such as is made in this county, and which 1 
shall try to describe. First, a trcpcil of the width of 10 in. or I ft. is dug out 
tojiearly the same depti) with a coitmum spade ; then, in the middle of this 
Irench the, workman conimence| witly a* lon;^bladcd spade-like instrument, 
3.j*iii. to 4 in. broad ; the depth of this second opening, yvhith is called the 
chad, will, ofcour.se, be regulated according to,the rihture of the ground. 
Somerimes it mav be 20 iu. decn. and sometimes less. Then those niecut of 
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wood are to be Iwd side by side, arross the mouth of the chad, au^ the earth 
‘immediately laid over them, until the uppw trench is fall, and level with the 
sur&ce m the ground around. But since I addressed my letter to Mr. HyU 
liaid, I have thought of a new material for drain covers, wntdi must ultimately 
be of great importauce to farming, where the absence clay, and the distance 
to the tile>yard, amounts to an ^solute prohibidon of the usejpf tiles. * This 
material is peat, an article hitherto considered fit ibr nothing but fuel. By* 
the aid of a peat .compressing machine, compact bodiey of peat, in the shape of 
blocks of a wedge form, to be insert^ into*the opening of tim chad, will an¬ 
swer the purpose admirably. 'I think 1 have read‘borne where latclf, that 
when peat is once thoroughly dry, it becomes impervious to moisture, and, if 
this is true, then peat will answer for any sort of draining. For instance, 
nothing could be better for couple draining than compressed slhbs of pcat,_ 
What a saving would it not make on carriage aloifi*, compared with tliaj of 
stones ? I have no such thin§ here as peat to experiinuut upon, else I should 
have tried whether it would undergo a process of charring in a metallic cylinder. 
My impression is, that something might be done with it in this way. — Jat'us 
Mimro. Castle Ashby, Korthamptoiiithirc, Oct. 9. 1839. 

Composition Floors for Cottanes. — 1 fear I can sny but little that will serve 
your purpose; but what I do know you are welcome to. When I came to 
this place some years ago, S found all the malting floors, and also those of 
other rooms detached from the main buildings, formed of a species of plaster 
[?gypsum], which, on eiuiuirv, 1 found was procured from Hetford, Notts, in 
powder, and prepared by mi.\ing with it certain i/uantitie.s of citider dirt and 
sand. I cannot say the proportions. All I know is, that, though apparently 
rough and harsh to the eye, it made cajjital malting-ffoors, ifiasmuch us it both 
imbibed and gave out moisture freely, thereby preserving a degree of smooth¬ 
ness and even softness, essential to the bperations of turning, ploughing. See. 
the pieces [of barley] on the floors. So far so good; but take the same ma¬ 
terial, and deprive it of any moisture, I fear you would not find it wear well 
at all. It would crumble away, and would not stand the fag of a cottage 
family. But even for the maltings we have iliscontinucd the use of this article ; 
the floors, as they require mending, being rei)ailc<l with a cheaper, and iip- 
parcntly a more durable material; composed of equal parts of lime, sand, and 
cinder dirt. If I think of it„ I will enclose a sample ready mixed for working. 
It comes up, as you will find, to a very good smooth face ; but, 1 doubt, wdl 
not wear without the occasional use of water; consequently, is not well suited 
for cottage floors.— 5. T. Xorfotk, liec. 13. 1841. 

Repairing IVet Roads. — For* roads it is still less applicable. I recollect, 
some dozeq years ago, seeing a part of the ropd above Highgate Archway, 
which, I dare say y ou aware, was very wet and springy, repaired after the 
following fashion. The banks rising on each side pretty high, a deep tile-drain 
* was first inserted at the foot, so as to intercept the water in that direction. 
This no doubt it did ; but as water myht, and probiibly would, spring up un¬ 
derneath, and perhaps ii^ ftis very centre of the^j'oad itself, ithe surveyor de¬ 
termined to form abottdln'which should be wa]er-tight, as the only means to 
prevent the wear and tear of a piece of road subject .to such heavy and con- 
stant'traffie. He set about the work, as nearly as I oan remember, as follows. 
The old materials wrie removed, even to a considerable depth ; and their 
place was supplied by a complete grouting of Roman cement and pebbles, 
forming* bed or crust thick enough to bear the materilfils of whifch the surface 
or upper crust was intended to be composed. The cement was very carefully 
and evenly spread, sloping gradually towards the side drains ; and the better 
to facilitate the passage of rain, or other water, as well as to afford a sort of 
hold for the upper materials, groqves were made *in the cement 
before it hardened with a triangulararoriumi spline, thus (seey^. 

4.) ; which spline being laid in the ilireetion wanted, was pressed 
■down into the cement, by blows of a mallet or hammer. A very 
sWiirt time'sufficed to render this bed, so prepared, hard enough to admit 
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of the addi^il of a tolerably thick stratum of broken granite and other stqne; 
and the whole being impervious to wet from beneaw, and so well prepared 
for sur&m moisture, I Mve no doubt, heavy as was the expense in thh first 
instance^it would hardly fail to answer.— T. Norfolk, Oec, 13.1841. 

Rendering Cottaget Fire and Water-proof. — You talk of nudcing cott^^es 
fire-preof. Were you in this neighbourhood just now, it strikes me you 
would be more interested in making them water-proof. What a state many 
of the podr inhabitants are in to l)e sure! The dwellers in and about,the fens 
never seem to have thought it worth their while to keep their houses above 
the grc^md levef some of them are even below it; the natural and inevitable 
consequence of which is,'constant damp, and often standing water. A double 
cottage near me is, and has been fur a long time, several inches deep on the 
lower floor, Wior have they the means of avoiding it, seeing that the cottages 
hercwoiits have no fireplaces on thu chamber floors. This is what I particn- 
larl^*wish to direct yqpr attention to : it is a most important point, and one 
which, here at least, has been grossly neglected. I pray you consider it. — Id. 


Akt. II. Foreign S(dices. 

FUANCE. 

Chateau de TaVumet, near h'Or'u nI, France, Nov. 30. 1841. — I have been 
fortunate in getting a most comfortable and convenient chateau here, beau¬ 
tiful’ .situated, and with every thing in the shooting and fishing line any man 
can <lcsirc. Nothing can exceed the barbarous look-s, habits, and drunkenness 
of the people, and even their priests, but they are quite harmless. Their agri¬ 
culture, their cattle, pigs, sheep, and hou.ses arc all indescribably bad, quite 
caricatures of all we have in England; j^et the climate and soil arc the best, 
perhaps, in all E^ope for agricnltural purposes. I have taken a good deal of 
land, and shall show them ln>\v to grow Skirving’s Swedes, lucerne, carrots, 
Belginiii parsneps (Guern.scy), i.ipe, flax. Madia -.itb-a '-.eirp, c'rter, and 
jicrhaps not lose my money in giving lcsson.s. Italian ryp-gras'. does wonder¬ 
fully well here; and a kind of r\ c from Poland is JiAt introduced, 8 It. high, and 
the cars iroin 8 in. to 1 j in. long, of which 1 Aall scrul specimens to England, 
gs, when sown here in June, it is cut by the middle pP August. Notwith¬ 
standing the general gross ignorance, a few of the better classes possess a great 
degree of intelligence, and I saw one quite if I.ineolnsbire fanin on a small 
scale, near Kciines. There w a noir nmmal factory near me, to manufacture 
dead burses into manure, and ii potiito flour mill, which had an order for 
SJOOO/. woijh of it from a Mr. W’alkcr of Lbndon. 1 am just getting a capital 
eight-horse-power steam-engine, in aid of my water thrashing-mill, and to bruise 
bailey and beans, and with linseed oil ^o form it into cakes for feeding cattle 
and sheep. To fhis, I have ifortnnately got in tinia enough the noir animal 
and [lot.ito flour machinery, wbich shall Itb added to tiie cuke machinery, so as 
to render it the most eoflipicte thing of the kind in Europe. — F, A. 

ITALY. . * 

• Seeds eoUA'led in 1840 bn Professor Visiani of Pavia. —O'cyimiin citrio- 

dhruin Pirt from Nubia: Veslingin sp. Pis.; Viiilia macrophylla Vis. — G. 
AfancUi. Alonza, Aug. !il. 181-1. • 

• Alonza, Dee. 0. 1841. — '^fmdisthe Suburban Horticulturist so useful, that 
•t llmke it serve ns a ^ext-hook to tht; lessons in horticulture, which I 

givp to th(f pupils 'in the Imperial tflid Royal Gardens. Being obliged to 
translate it for thi.s purpose, I shall afterwards print it. Certain of doing a 
great service to my coyiitrynien, as we have no Ifcok that can serve so well 
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as ft guide in performing ^rdening operations. You shall, therefore, be 
the Mentor to guide my pupils in the art of cultivation. , 

llshall now give you a notice which I think will interest you, and perhaps, 
also, the readers of your excellent periodical. 

The Abbe Ambrozio Longoni, residing in Monza, formerly protcasor of 
philosophy, distinguished for his profound knowledge, not only in the belles 
lettres, but also in mechanics and natural sciences, who lirote a manual 
on the,cultivation of the pistaechius di t^rra (A'rachis hypogse'a), which I. 
formerly mentioned (Gardciur’s Magazinf^\o\. xvi.'p- 309.), and who spares, 
neither means nor trouble to render himself useful ito sociefy, has nj'w dis¬ 
covered a new oleaginous seed. Under the windows of his house there was 
a garden, in which grew a tree of Negtindo /raxinifdliuin, of about 6 in. in 
diameter. Looking at this tree loaded with seed, he said to hhnself: „t-an- 
not all this quantity of seed, which Providence hastbestowed on this tree, be 
brought to some use? With this view, it occurred t(^,liim to try wlietlMr it 
would produce oil; he set to work, and obtained the following results; — 
From a^ bag containing eight bushels of keys, one bushel of clean Beed,\vas 
obtained; and, therefore, there is one bag of clean seed from eight bags of 
sainane. A bag of clean seed weighs about 96 lb. small Milanese of 12 oz. 
From a bag of clean seed, 42 lb. 8 oz. of oleaginous powder were obtained. 
One pound of powder proiluies not less than 50 denari of oil, without reckon¬ 
ing the loss that takes place in expressing it; that is, a product of 17‘.3 per 
cent. Therefore, from a bag of clean seeds there arc 7 lb. 5 oz. of oil, and 
about 32 lb. of husks or refuse. Supposing the price of this oil to be 
sixpence * for every pound-weight, and about a halfpenny a pound for the 
husks, we shall have for 7 lb. 5 oz. of oil, at sixpence, <)«. M .; for 32 lb. 
of husks, at a halfpenny, l.s. 4rf.; making the produce of a bag of clean 
seed, 5r. . 

Deducting the expenses for gathering the seeils, separating them, grinding 
them, taking out the kernels, and for the preparation of the oil, which may be 
supposed to amount to three fifths of the produce, that is, to 3*.; there 
remains of the net produce, 2». ' 

From one of these trees, 6 in. in diameter, ‘.nore than two bags of seeds 
have been gathered: hence, from 1000 trees, t^ing large and small together, 
we may have an average produce of 2000 bags of keys, and 250 bags oi' clean 
seed, giving a net product of 21/. 

The oil produced^is Mot suitable for cookery, as it retains the tabte of the 
bark itself; but it is gjod for burning, gives a redder light than olive or otho. 
oil; and has the advantage aboyc all other oils, of making less smoke. 

For sonje'years past, owing either to the deficiency of the crops of 
oleaginous plants, caused by drought or sonic other malignant influence, or 
to the great consumption of oil jjpr machinery, oil has been rising in price 
, annually; so much so, that superfine olive oil, that is, what ri used for 
culinary purposes, which, ten years ago was sold for 7d. for a pound of 12 oz. 
now costs 9d. ; and oil foi»burning, which cost 3Jd., now cogts Gd. 

From what has been ^.lid, yon w ilji sec how iJseful this" discovery may prove. 

I do not mean to say that I recommend thb planting of the negundo for 
the expression of oil, to the injury of other braiiches of agriculture; but 
I only mean that in iLombardy, where so many of these trees grow already 
(and, I think, it is the same with you) that they appear more like indigenous 
than exotic plants, instead of allowing the seed (ami they ai\i very prolific 
with us) to run to waste as formerly, it might be gathered, and^fhus a new 
branch opened for industry. Allowing the utility of the negundo, instead of 
making (ilantations of less useful trees, s‘uc(j as the horscchcsnut, in situations 

‘ [In redacing the Venetian to I^nglisff money, we have had reeonrse 
^tp Murray’s Hand-Book fty Tfavetlert on the Continoul; by far the most useliil 
wgrk qf the. kind that has ever been published.] ' ' •» 
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Huitablc foF the cultivation of the negundo, could not this tree he plai\ted, 
which, besides being ornamental, is useful also for its timber. 

[The negundo, in Britain, is not a very hardy nor a very long-lived tree j 
and as ^he sexes are on ditferent plants, a plantation of sellings must 
necessarily contain a number of males, which, of course, yield no seeds, and 
yet are necessary to the maturity of the seeds of the females. Hence, we 
•vould suggest*a trial to be made of the seeds of the common sycamore, 
/f'cer PsAdu-Plutanus, which produces seeds in immense quantities jn every 
part of the country, and In every year.] 

Yoi^will hav% alreadfi seen the first part of a monograph of the genus 
Jldorus, by the excellent Dr. Giuseppe Moretti, professor of botany in the 
university of Pavia, in which there is a notice of your Arboretum et Fru- 
ticetum. Ifa^ou have not already seen it, write to me immediately, that 
I may send it to you liy some lyeans; and 1 shall take that opportunity 
of fliving you some in[jprmation about the increaeed cultivation of silk worms, 
according to experiments made by my brother Louis. — Giuseppe Manetti. 

j^enu-dy fur the woolly Aphis. — 1 have just had a letter from my brother, 
in which he tells me that a slicplicrd, of the seven communes of tUe Rhetian 
Alps, has discovered a remedy for the A'phis lanigera, which infests apple 
trees. It is the most sim|ile that can be imagined, and consists in attaching 
to the central branch of the infested tree a ring or girdle of sheep’s dung. 
By the next morning, not an aphis is to be seen on the tree. It appears, 
that the smell of the sheep’s ilung is so insupportable to these insects, 
that they retire beyond reach of its odour. — G. Manetti. 

INDIA. 

7 c Foimlain at Barraclepoor, which you recommend for imitation in Ken¬ 
sington (iardens, was erected by the Maripiess of Hastings in iB 17. The steam- 
engine was of 18-horse power, and had belonged to an old steam-boat. It 
raised the water more than 100 ft. high, and was greatly admired ; but it 
was destroyeil by Lord William Bcntitsck, on tin* principle of economy.— 
./. Cooper, Knym^r in India for si oeral years. 


Art. hi. DomesticmNotices. 

ENGLAND. 

FrsOM Knrscry, Nov. 30. ISIl. — f'lex larifolia is here parfeclly hardy, 
and some of the plants have leaves 9 in. long, yucrcus glabra, f'lburnuin 
japonicum, and various, other rare and beautiful sbriibs, make a fine ap¬ 
pearance, jnd there is a variety of MalidiiTu fascicularis which is said to be 
quite hardy.— T. C. 

Pine-apples at lirauspclh Caslle. — I Ait a few di^is ago the two fruits from 
the two suckers dh t^c same l^ant that you seemed to admire (rough from the 
knife), the one weighing 0 lb.,13 oz., th6 other 6 fb.'o oz. 1 showed them, 
with others, at the Newoastle llorticultural Meeting on Friday last, as a^rude 
specimen of [line-grow iivg, and 1 was awarded the first and second prizes. 
The plant which bore tiiese two fruits this y<#ir, bore a fine fruit in September 
last year. I have practised this mode of growing pinqs from suckers, with 
good success^ for many years. I have had Enville, 6 lb. -I oz.; Providence, 
larger, andfrequently twins. Should I have a vigorous plant, I am not content 
with the production of one fruit, provided 1 have means to my wishes. If you 
#vill look into your Maguzine,for Jtily, 1830, you will find that a pupil of mine 
dvaif produced in four sBccessive jears, ffoin the same plant, four fruits, the 
sum total tif the weight of wWich *ns SJO lb. 0 oz. — G. Dalp. Branspeth 
Castle Gardens, Oelobcr 17. 184I. • , * 

Th^Bioeeney Konparqfl Apple, grown on a south wall, at Sweeney H^ll,” 
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near Oswestry, the seat of Thomas N. Parker, Esq., has this season attained 
c the size of 1in. in circumference.— T. N. f. Sweeney Hall, Oct. 1841. 
ArAficial Ice for tkcuiing on. — This very singular invention is now ex¬ 
hibiting in a room in Jenkins's Nursery, New Uoad, where it is e»ery tlay 
covered with skaiters, and is found to answer for that purpose as well as 
natural ice, which it closely resembles in appeai-aiice. This artificial* ice is 
totally unaffected by ordinary heat, and may be laid down in a'stove or a conr 
servatoqy, with the same success as in the; free air or under an open shed.. 
Henceforth, we may anticipate a skaitin^house being an appendage to a, 
first-rate mansion, almost as essential as a riding-house. — CSnd. « 

The Peatanlry of France and Northumberland. — “ The great body of the 
peasantry in France have no rents to pay, no landlords but themselves. 
Compare the well-fed, well-clad, and comfortably-housed cultiviitors qf the 
Bocage, with the bomUmen of your boasted agricultural Northumberland, 
herded together in the filthy bothies of the monopulLsefs of a thousand dA'es, 
with all their breadth of corn; where you may travel mile after mile and never 
see a cott^e, and where,the labourers have not even the idea of a home,fbut 
are stabled like the cattle ; and then estimate the worth of a political and agri¬ 
cultural system which has no connexion with the welfare of the population.” 
(Afor»i. C'Aron., Nov. 8. 1841.) In the pamphlet entitled The Peatantry of 
the Border, by W. 8. Gilly, D.D., and reviewetl in p. 31., the author observes : 
“ Suppose 70/. to be the average coat of a substantial good cottage, will the 
comfort of a faithful dependant and his family be heavily bought at this 
price ? Why is the happiness of rural life to be nothing more than a 
romance, a poetical image, when it is in the power of so many land-proprietors 
to realise all that is imagined of smiling gardens, and snKg habitations, and 
contented cottagers ? The true beauty of a landscape, as Gilpin has said in 
his Forest Scenery, consists not ‘ in the* mere mixture of colours and forms, 
but in the picture of human happiness presented to our imagination and 
affections in visible and unequivocal signs of comfort.’ 

“ Oh, when will the lu\J of love be felt in its supremacy ? When will it be 
felt that there is no security for property like the aftectidli of those whose 
labour is our wealth ‘I ' 

“ Oftentimes when I see ornamental lodges, and pretty dairies, like fairy 
bowers, in a cool and sequestered corner of tnc park — and gardeners’ houses, 
decorated without, and full qf' accommodation within — and dog-kennels, 
which may be callq^ riinine palaces — and stables, like sacred trtnplcs, so 
totally free from every pollution that you would supjiose it profanation tb 
suficr a particle of filth to rema,in one moment on the pavement — often when 
I see these things do 1 indulge the ardent hope that the time will come, when 
the peasantry on a property will have as much taste and forethought ex¬ 
pended on them, and that suu^ eots and happy-looking inmates will he 
». considered the chief ornaments of an estate.” (7'Ac Peasantry, ii'C.,*-p. .'10.) 

♦ 

8COTLANb.« 

« 

The Gardens at Willianificld, the Residence of Mrs. F'airlic. —Being at 
Williamfield, near Symington, a few weeks ago, we observed some very fine 
specimens of tropical plants, bearing fruit abundantly in the stoves, which reflect 
much credit on the proprietress, Mrs. Fairlie. The lauylablc endeavours of this 
lady to -elevate the taste for horticulture, by leading the way''in one of its 
highest departments (the cultivation of new tropical fruits) is wrfrthy of the 
most honourable mention. The gardaner, Mr. Alexander Malcolm, is not 
without his share of merit also, for plants could pot have been brought to such 
a state of perfection without much rare and ottentioR on his part. * •, 

The banai^, or plantain (iMusa pafadisikea), has long been kfiown in )his 
country. It grotvs. to the height of 20 ft., and bears its fruit at the extremity 
‘Of the stem. Its inconveluent height has prevented it from being cultivated to 
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niiy extent, although it is frequently to be raet with- It is considered one-of 
the mo8t>Useful fruits in the world, and is cultivated in all those countrips to 
which it is found adapted. A very desirable variety or species of Musa was 
introduces from the Mauritius into England a few years ago, and was -named 
Musa Oavendisht), the specific name being bestowed on it in honour of that 
munifieSnt encourager of horticulture, the Duke of Devonshire. From its 
dtrarfish mqde of growth, it was expected that it would soon come into general 
cultivation, and the anticioations then formed are being more and more fully 
sealised every dat The following Are the dimensions and details of the largest 
plant a^tpresent nearing fruit at Williamfield:—It grows in a large pot; the 
circumference of the stem at 1 ft. from the ground is 2 ft.; from the surface of 
the ground to the commencement of the spike of fruit is 4 ft j the spike itself 
is 4 ft«long !^ut, in place of growing erect, it forms a curve, and the weight of 
the fruit causes the spike tifhang dovMi. The height of the plant itself is about 
a ft.T*2 ft. only of the sfiike are covered with fruit; the remainder is occupied 
with abortive produce, and towards the tip with rcd>coloured imbricated leaves, 
called spathesin botanical language. The large and superb leaves, th» nodding 
spike loaded with fruit and tipped with red, give the plant an interesting and 
peculiar appearance. There are nine two-rowed branches of fruit, amounting 
to 136 in all. The weight of these may be about 401b.; as the produce of 
another plant which fruited lately wa-s 125, weighmg .351b. The fruit is tri¬ 
angular, yellow when ripe, soft, and of a peculiarly luscious flavour, supe¬ 
rior to that of the old banana. Indeed, the Musa Cavendlshn is much more 
calculated for general cultivation. The proprietress has lately erected a house 
for the cultivation of this species, and there are in it at present ten or twelve 
plants. * 

» Oarica Papaya, or the p^aw tree, is a native of India and South Ame¬ 
rica. Here is a fine plant of this species, about 20 ft. high. It is nine or ten 
years old ; but having reached the glass of the house where it grew, it was cut 
down at 6 ft. from the ground about 1836. It has fruited three times since. 
There are this year sixteen fruit on it, of fl melon shape, each weighing 1 .J lb., 
or thereabouts. The papaw tree is one of those plants which have male 
flowers growing on one plant* and female flowers upon another. The female 
plant alone was at Williamfield. It often flowered, and prormseu to fruit; but 
the fruit never swelled, or approached maturity. Alioiit 183d some seeds wei« 
received from India. These have fortunately^iroduced several male plants, 
one of which came into flower in 1839. Being placed in*close proximity to 
tUc female, so that the flowers might intermingle, the Temale produced ripe 
fruit that year for the first time, and has continued to do sg ever since. 
There seem to be two species of the papaw at Williamfield : in one the 
flowers are sessile in the axils of the leaves, while jn the other they are 
produced in axillary panicles or clusters. • 

The fruif of the papaw is eaten with pepper and sugar, and when half- 
grown, if properly pickled, is little infeitor to the pjckled mango of the East 
Indies. The acrid milky jiiictj^ df this plant, when rubbed over the flesh of 
newly killed animals, is said to fender it very teniler In^ short time ; and even 
if the meat be hung up on the tree for a certain period, the same effect will be 
produced. > 

There are here also several fine plants of the coffee free, raised from seed 
ripened at Williamfield. They are very handsome plants, clothed with 
branches regiflarly froilf the root upwards. One plant is 5§ ft. high, has 
fruited for the first time this season, and has 168 fruit on it. The lower or 
older branches alone bear fruit. . 

There is also a fine plant of Batubusa arundiniicea, or bamboo cane of the 
Indies, which is intS-estnig from the great rapidity of its growth, one of 
its branches Slaving grown 13 ft. in forty days, or*4 in. a day. , 

Many more plants might be particularised, such us .the passion-flower 
fPassiflpra ediilis}, one plant of wliich produces 800‘fruit each season. There' 
is alsom fi»e plant of theTiidian-rubbcr tree, 20 ft. high. The camellias in tli'e 
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conservatory are justly celebrated. They were brought down irom London 
at a vast expense when Mrs. Fairlie took up her residence at Williamfield, and 
have' been her companions ever since. They are very large and healthy, and 
produce hundreds of blossoms yearly. {Ayr Obterver, Nov. 23. ISlvv.) 


DiFFEiiEST Modes of Glazing llot-lionscs, ^r, — In bur Vol. for IH+I, p. COC., 
last i)anigraph, second and third lines, for “ 4 J in. by 3 in. deef.”, read “/ii in. by 
3 in. deep”;jnnd for “4 in. by in. deep”, read ‘*51 in., by in. or 3 in. deep.” 
Add, “ Always glaze with the bent side downwards (as the glaziers term it), 
as by tills means the glass lies more even, and comes closer in «/}ntnet in the 
middle of the pane.” For horticultural purpose*, generally-, 1 think' panes 
Bin, bv 3in. the most suitable size.— James Sci/ttiojir. J'lil/isden Gmlens, 
Xor. ax 1841. 

77/0 Suburban Horticulturist, and Suburban Gardener, — I have received^your 
first Nutfibers of the Siiburban Ilortieulturist, and beg to suggest to you the 
making such additions to your prospectus as shall render the work, when 
completed, as applicable to gardens in Australia as to those of England. 
The climate of that counfy differs from the climate of England. Your 
work will, therefore, in oriler to make it useful in that country, require 
to contain some information as to the dilFerence in the mode of management, 
rendered necessary hy an average increase of temperature of 12 or 15 degrees. 
Many fruits which in England require forcing there ripen as open stand¬ 
ards. The orange, peach, nectarine, &c. The .same, aj.so, with sliruhs and 
flowers, many beautiful kinds of which there flower in the open air which ^ 
require protection in this country. The field culture of the vine, the Jordan 
almond, &c., is also of great iinportaiice. Australia, indeed, from its fine 
climate, would appear to be the finest country in the world for an extensive 
and beautifu Igarden. . , 

The immense benefit you would confer ujton that coixitry by taking into 
your plan the formation and management of gas lens there, will occur to you 
when you consider that the proprietors of land are in a great meiisure debarred 
the pleasure of socitd intercourse, by being distributed at great distances from 
ehch other. From the pastoral nature of the cotuitry, large tracts of laud 
arc required to pasture their’flocks ; this necessarily scatters than at great 
distances from cactf qther. What a source, then, of happiness and enjoymeiit 
must an extensive garden be to a gentleman and his family, under these cir¬ 
cumstances !- 

From the nature of his pursuits, the country’ gentleman there has but two 
busy periods in the yvar, viz. the lambing and the clipjting season. With 
ample time, therefore, to cultivate a garden, and a beautiful cliivate t6 bring 
every thing to perfection, he wants only such instruction and information as 
will enable him to form tnd cultivate it. lie has this additional indneement, 
that being in general sijuated at a distance frfm towns, or only near to such 
as have been newly built, he has* no market to which' he can apply for his 
fruits and vegetables, and must therefore either raise his own or go without. 
Your work is capa\ile of being made extremely Beneficial in this respect to 
your countrymen in Australia;•and the amount of experience, talent, and in¬ 
dustry which your.other works prove yon are capyblc of bringing to bear 
upon it, renders it to the last degree desirable that you should undertake it.' 

Should you do so, the first subject that would require to be noticed is, how' 
a person in that country is to set abouf forming, enclosing, anil laying out his 
garden, shrubbery, &e.; for what you have alruady^saiil on this subject ip tile 
Stiburban Gardener will scarcely bear on his case. Under thif head woillU 
come the choice of a site, aspect, &c., whicti will be different from what would 
be requisite in England j for'instance, shade might there be desirable, or even 
iiecesSary, for the garden, certainly for most of tho>walks. 
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Then, for enclosing. It would perhaps be the most expeditious and the best 
way, for a gentleman situated any distance from Sydney (the only place wihere 
there is at present a botanical or horticultural garden established), to enclose 
the spactftxed on for his garden with a post and rail, and a sheep net, such 
as is uijfd for folding sheep. This would form a cheap and quick protection 
from cattle, &c., within which he could commence sowing his seeds, pips, 
stones, &c. jbr raising the stocks for his'friiit trees, &c.; correct lists of which, 
together with lists of seeds for raising shrubs and flowers applicable to that 
> elimutc, would bt^requisite for the uninitiated, also their culture and manage¬ 
ment. ?Ic could also be raising Ids culinary vegetiihlcs, as well as the mate¬ 
rials fur permanent hedges, round his lawn and shrubberies, and round the 
kitclien-gardcu. In two or three years the materials for forming these heilges 
would •be ready to plant mit, and thus his garden would have an effectual 
bour\dgry, and be ready to receive in fheir proper jilaces the trees when graft¬ 
ed ; tile stocks of whicIWie has been bringing forward. The cuttings for these 
grafts he would, of course, have to procure from Sidney, when his stocks were 
read)*; and they coukl be sent to him without danger,*packed in dry«eartb or 
sand. • 

After his hedge had stood a year or more, be couhl remove his first tem¬ 
porary fence of post and netting ; and by this time he should have felled and 
cut up a sufficient quantity of timber for forming his gaiden paling, or wall, 
H or 10 feet high. A brick wall being, of course, out of question in the country 
parts, at least for many years. This paling he ought, of course, to put up 
15 or 20 feet inside of his garden hedge, to leave aplace for an outside border, 
compost heaps, sliejjs, &c.*; this paling would all be fini.shcd by the time his 
w.ill t ees reipiired nailing to it, they' having been headed down close to the 
•graft, after planting them out. 

llis garden would thus be conipletedVith wall or paling, and outside hedge, 
and he would have raised his trees from pips, stones, &c., not only in thi 
most espeditious, but also in the most certain and ecqnomical, manner. 

The foregoing is^ot given, except to show the kind of information and 
instruction that emigrants wmihl require to teach them how first to form 
their ganlens in Australia, xlit great amount of c•onlforl and happiness 
which you would be the means of dispensing through tliat vast continent, 
will, I hope, induce you to take this matter into yo»ir consulerhtion. • 

A gentli^nan with a square mile or two of land, witji 200 or 300 acres of 
it cleared, though far away from any professional me*,, architects, gar¬ 
deners, or builders, might, with the assistance of your two excellent works, so 
superintend his workmen, as to lay out, enclose, plant, and cultivate his 
gardens and grounds, shrnbhury, &c., to afford him and his family an abun¬ 
dance of comforts, and a high degree of happiness, as well as setting an ex¬ 
ample and flatten! to those who might afterwards settle near him ; and, by’ 
such means,*a taste would be formed at the first rising of towns, which would 
remain in them for all time to come, andVould sooi^lic taken up by the cot¬ 
tagers and labourcrt. , » * • 

It will doubtless occur to yoy that thc> knowled.ije of cultivating a garden 
will avail but little to an. emigrant, unless he first knows how to set about 
forming it, and also stocking it with the necessary vegetables, fruits, shrubs, 
and flowers ; and if you imagine him without gny’ garden previously' enclosed, 
any seeds, &c., to put into it when enclosed, and from a w^eek to a fortnight’s 
jisurney from tfle only p?ace at which any of these can be procured, you will 
then see th« exact situations of ninety-nine out of every hundred emigrants 
in Australia. Now, what you yourself would do under these circumstances, 
in order to form a good garden for. fruit, vegetables, and flowers, and in the 
i^irfest time possible, is jlfeciSely .the advicy: that is needed by the Australian 
landowner. • * ' 

1 nave got your very excellent work the Suhiirhan Gardfncr, or Villa Com- 
paiiion ; and 1 feel certain that it will be of immense value to the ]icople of’ 
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Australia, infinitely more so than it will be to England. Here, professional 
metv scientific gardeners, &c., can always be consulted ; there, no talent of the 
kind is availahie, and consetiuently any man who purchase* SOO or 3(K) acres 
of ground must depend on his own unassisted efforts and natuftd taste in 
planning, laying out, and planting them. Again, in England, tliere are few 
parks and estates requiring laying out and planting; but, ip Austrufia, every 
day sees fresh lands enclosed, and which are, doubtless, for wai\f of artists, 
laid out and planted in a roost barbarouo style. < Your Subtirban Gardener 
is calculated to do great benefit in tha'c country, in assjpting the taste ofr 
emigrants. ' ' _ 

But to return to the Sulmrban HorHculimut. Bhould you deem it adria> 
able to treat in it of what might be done by eminants m Austndia, you will at 
once see the necessity of instructing them in the first formation of tlieir gar¬ 
dens, and of raising their own trees, shrubs, floafers, &c., as it must l^quite 
impossible for then to purdnase all the trees, shrubs^ &c., that would ^ re¬ 
quired, at Sydney, and cart them for ten days, or, perhaps, three weeks, into 
tne inteaior, exposed totthe weather and other accidents; W cuttings for^rafts 
could be packed up in any quantity, and forwarded to them without injury. 

There is in many parts of Australia a scarcity of water; should you think 
pnvper to give in your next edition of the Suhurban Gardener some hints how 
tanks, &c., could be constructed, they would, 1 venture to say, be of great 
importance to that country, more paniciiiarly if they were accompanied by 
plans for filtming the surface water, and rendering it fit for culinary purposes, 
on a *c^ iaree enough for a farm; and sufficiently simple to be executed 
by a fann«’ and his labourers, the information would be still more valuable. 

I have seen, in your Manual of Cottage-Gardening, a suggestion to this effect, 
but it is not quite explicit enough to be generally understood; it mentions* 
charcoal and sand as the means of effecting the filtration. Every fanner, I 
believe, has the means of making charcoal, and it is by no means a difficult 
process, yet there are scarcely any that know how to do it. It is so very- 
useful an article, particularly in warm climates where it is an object to have 
as small a fire as possible while cooking, that it is to be regretted tile manner 
of making it is not more generally known. 

There is one other subject which, in your next edition of the Suburban 
gardener, would, perhaM, add to it value as regards Australia ; that is, 
whether manure tanks, droina for water, and from water-closets, could not ha 
formed of wood lined with Roman cement or pitch; if so, the metfi'od of their 
construction.' ''these, and similar questions will occur to you, if you leel 
desirous tb^ the benefits of your l>ook should be extended to that country. 
For many years to come the chief material for the construction of every part 
of farm buildings at q, short distance from the chief towns must be wood. 
The carriage of a load of brick&and lime would cost ten times their value, if 
into the interior, where few roods are yet formed. 

As you have frequently alluded to Australia in your works, I make no apology 
for offering these remarks; I feel an interest in^hat countryvand I intend to visit 
it in another year, if possible. I will not take up more of your time, except to 
observe that the mstructions which would be' requi.site in your Suburban Hor- 
ticullurut, to suit it to the wants of emigrants ii\.Australia, could either be 
embodied with the other matter in the progress of the work (that is, in case 
you should deem it worthy yod'r notice) ; or a chapter or two might be added 
at its conclusion ; in which latter case, a few useful hints might also be 8dd''d 
relative to the construction of dwellings with wood, except the fireplaces 
and chimneys, and the making of drpins, tanks, &c., of the same material. 
— n. J. Denny, Lieut. 6lh Dragoons. New Bridge Barracks, Ireland, Feb.' 15. 
1841. 

Pinus paluslris. —You state (p.'Se*!.) that this species thrive:: admirably in 
the Bois de Boulogne without protection, but that it requires protectibn at 
Dropmore during' severe winters. I assure you, the tree of this species here 
J,as been exposed every season for a number of 'years past, and was only 
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somewhat injured in the foliage after the winter of 1837-8, and again after 
the wintt r of 1840-1. At present the tree looks as well as ever .—Tfhitip 
Frost. Ihopmore, Dec. 8. 1841. 


’ Art. V. Queries and Aiistiiers. 

* ■» 

JtioDE of preserving Seeds for a Number of Years. — Ebving been engaged 
by the *tommitte8 appointed by the British Association to investigate the 
growth and vitality oi seeds, with the view of ascert^ing their comparative 
longevity, to preserve and distribute seeds of at least one species of as many 
genera as eda be obtained in sufficient quantities for the purpose of carrying 
on experiments to that efftut in the^garden of the Horticultural Society at 
Chi^ck, and in thedBotanic Gardens of Oxford and Cambridge, 1 feel 
anxious at the onset of taking advantage of the already known most 
effctgual inode of preserving them free from the ravages of insects, frc., for a 
number of years, and for that purpose gladly take advantage of your pages as a 
ready in ans of obtaining information ; and there also beg to record the mode, 
at presf -t in contemplation, of preserving them for the almve experiments, 
trustin that it may induce some one or more of your readers, who may have 
had e lerience in this particular, to offer some observations on the same, 
which light lead to their better preservation. 

It i proposed to preserve the seeds in porous earthen jars of various cizes 
faccording to the quantity .or bulk of each kind ), in the form of conunou pickle 
jars, with the excejftion of there being, in addition to the opening in the top 
of a common jar, a smaller opening near to the bottom of the jar, with a rim 
projecting just far enough to admit of its being covered, as well as the top 
opening, with wire gauze, fine enough to exclude insects, and yet, at the same 
time, to admit a free circulation of air amongst the seeds. They are then 
to be stored on shelves in a dry cool room. — fV. H. Baxter. Botanic Oar- 
den, Oxford, ATm. ?841. 

Preveidtre against Snails cM IVrd! Fruit. — In p. 574. of vour volume for 
1841, an amateur gardener complains of having bis c:(-ps ot n cturines injured 
by .snails. If the various pests ascended the wails^from the bordu s, the plan 
which you recommend is a surer remedy than pither of the two suggested b.v 
the writer^ but 1 consider that was not the case, and that jhe injury was dune 
li^ the Helix kspern; to be plain, 1 mean a kind of snails that carry their box on 
their backs, and lodge in holes in the wall, and pehind the stems and foliage of 
the trees. The best remedy is to search for them; their hiding. 4 )iares may be 
discovered by the slime they leave wherever they go. In tlic winter, a dozen 
or two may be found packed together belling the stem of a large tree, or in a 
hole in the ^vall. Thrushes destroy many of this kind of snail, by breaking 
their shells against stones or brakes of trees. The snails in question arc 
fonder of unripe apricots than neetarincs; but there'^c two other large kinds 
of snails, without sheKs, which’^often attack the latte/) the common grey, and 
one of an orange colour: both are easily caught by frequenting the trees at 
night with a lighted canme. — J. IVigkton. Cosscy Hall Gardens, Nov. 13. 
1841. 

The Dwarf Oak of Australia. — The dwarf <Sak is a handsome prickly-leaved 
evergreen, making such A tall close hedge as not only to afford good shelter to 
the held, bu4 defy either pig or bullock to break through, while it furnishes a 
good annual crop of pig-food in its acorns, besides a crop of that valuable article 
in tlyeing, the gall-nut. The wonder'is, that, from the above qualities, it has 
hot-been introduced int» England, where it would soon change the whole 
winter aspeot of the country, thA,hedgproWs exjiibiting throughout the year 
the'-bright green freshness of perpetual spring. (Cunningham’s HuHs for Austra¬ 
lian Emigrants.) Can you inform me what plant is alluded to in the above 
extract i/.//. Botanic Garden, Oxford, Nov, , 
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Dn sending n copy of the extract to Mr. James Backhouse trf York, who 
has recently returned from Australia, he sent us the following explaniition : — 
“ The dwarf oak ” referred to in Cunningham’s HinU for Aiutralian ffmigranU 
is certifely not an Australian plant, flit description of the acorn clearly refers 
it to Qu^cus, a genus limited to the'northem hemi^here. Probabiyjie may 
mean Q. gramhntia, of the south of Europe; which, I thinht is a low bush^ 
species, with large acorns; and of which Acton, in the Hortus Xetoentit, says, 
“foliis..; spinoso-dentatis.” Cunninghagf may intend his hint as n recom> 
mendation to emigrants to take out the seeds, on ^)ie presimiption that the/ 
will thrive well in Australia, where the introduced Quercus Cerris thrives well. 
— Jiitnet Sackhottte. York, Oc/. 83. 1841. 

Chapman’t Potaloct. — In an.swer to various enquiries respecting the sub¬ 
stitute for early potatoes advertised for s^le hy Mqfsrs. Chapnmn, we rfifer to 
the paragraph in p. 30. \Vq,know nothing more than what is there stauy.— 
Conii. * 


Art. VI. Obituary, 

David Dos, Esq., Professor of Botany in King's College, and Librarian to 
the Linnaean Society, died Dec. 8., much regretted by his friends, and, indeed 
by all who knew him. The urbanity of his manners, and his readiness to 
render assistance in the exercise of his duties as librarian, were felt and 
ackribwledgcd by all who had occa^io i to consult the library under his rare. 

Since we sent the foregoing to (iress, we received the follow ing from Mr. 
Don’s early patron and friend, Dr. Neill, one of the kinder-hearted of men. 

“ Professor David Don. — We regret to have to announce the death of this 
distinguished naturalist, which took plafe at the Linnaean Society’s apartments, 
Soho Square, London, on Wednesday the 8th of December. He was the 
second son of the late^Mr. George Don, whom some of our readers will 
remember as the Curator of the R(Jval Botanic Garden, Leith Walk. About 
five and twenty years ago, Mr. David Don w-enMo London* carry ing with him 
an introduction to the celebrated Robert Brown. This gentleman soon per¬ 
ceived and duly appreciated the merits of the young Scotch botanist; and 
through his powerful recommendation he was successively appointed Keeper 
of the Lambertian Herbarium and Librarian to the Linmean Society. In 
1821 he accompanied an early friend on a visit to Paris, and thustaruied ac¬ 
quaintance with some'of the most eminent Continental naturalists, among who^i 
were Humbqldt. Cuvier, Kunth, and Delesscrt. Mr. Don’s Prwhomns Plor/v 
Nepalensis, and various excellent papers in the, Linntfan Trnnsnehons, having 
brought him promineptly into notice in the botanical world, he was chosen 
Professor of Botany in King’s College, Somerset House ; and he may be said 
to have fallen a martyr to his zeal as a lecturer there, for he resolutely delayed 
till the end of the session an operation reaommended by Sir Benjamin Brodic, 
by which his valuable life might have been 8a\;gd. At the end of the session, 
it was found too late temperate.” ^ 

The above appeared in the Courant, the sub-editor having got the parti- 
culdrs from me. Of course, a full and correct noti«e will appear soon ; per¬ 
haps in your own piiges. When I saw my lamented friend about the 22d of 
September, I reckoned on his surviving till about the new year, he lookdd so 
fresh and stout; but I believe he exerted himself whRb I was With him. Hm 
fortitude and resignation were admirable. — P. K. Canon MiVs, J>ec. 14. 
1841. 

Mr. Don’s remains were interred in the Kensal Green Cemetery on De¬ 
cember 15th, followed to the grave by Dy. Bfowf, Sir W. J. Hooker,* Mf, 
Bentham, Mr. Bowman, his medical sttendmt, Mr. Anderson of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, and Mr. Smith of Kew. 
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Aftf. I. liccollections of a Gardening Tour in the North of England 
anil Part of Scotland, made from June 22. to Sept'onber 30. 184'1. 
JJy llu CoNrucTOU. ^ 

That part of our tour which embraces our route from London 
to Crosslee Cottafre having been given in the Gardener’s Gazette 
from the 3] si of July to the 30tli of October, anil our intention 
being to make oh Crosslee Cottage a separate article, we shall at 
once pass on to Glasgow, when; we arrived on the 26th of July. 
Previously, however, we must make one remark on 

The Buildings at the Railucai/ Stations.^ — We have before 
(Gardener’s Magazine for 1839, }V 436.) signified our admi¬ 
ration of the expression of purpose in the bridges and other 
buildings connected with the railways, and ef rre^doin from 
prejudice evinced by the engineers in deviating fio»n established 
forms, when it became necessary for the purppses of strength or 
ejonomj’. What we now wish to remark is, tluft we think this 
expression of purpose, as it may be cjjlled, should have been 
more obvious on the sti^tion houses. For example, instead of 
having the name of the station painted, somatimes on one part 
of the structure, and sometimes on ‘another, we would have it 
sculpluretf on a conspicuous part of the front, especially designed, 
and peculiarly characterised, for that purj^se; and we would 
have the name itself in sufik or in«raised Ifetiers, coloured, if it 
should be thought necessary, but, at all events, formed either by 
sinking or in relief. * • 

At most of the railroad stations thbre are large boards, on 
wjiich are painted I'tgulations, or other information relative to 
matters ciwmccted with the railroad; and as these regulations 
may be supposed to be occasiortally altered, we would still con¬ 
tinue to have them paint«l on boards; but we would form panels 
on raised snrfacesMii which ikese boards should be fixed, in the 
same way as a picture is a frame. The "panels should be made , 
sufliciently large to admit of a larger board than might bt? 

. 3il Scr.— 11. . w . 

*m. * 
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wanted at the time the station house was built, in order to pro¬ 
vide room for tlie additional regulations that may be supposetl 
to become necessary as the traffic on the railway increases ; but 
the board, whether covered with lines or not, should always be 
sufficiently large to fill the whole of the j)anel. 

We w'ould carry this prineijile of rendering writing architec¬ 
tural io turnpike houses and gates,/nd to the signs and names of 
inns, public-houses, and shops; to names on the gates of^mami- 
factories; to those on private doors; to the names of gentlemen’s 
seats, which, we think, ought to be sculptured on sunk or raised 
panels or shields on their entrance lodges or gates; to the names 
of cottages and villages; and, in short, to ,pvery architecfiral 
structure where a name was required, or would be useful. 

Had the art of writing been coeval with that of architecture, 
there is little doubt that writing would have been introduced on 
buildings in an architectural manner, as ornaments of leaves and 
flowers have been; buf since this could not be done by ancient 
architects, it is for the modern artist to supply the defect, and 
introduce writing on edifices artistically, and, in doing so, to 
produce something superior to the mode of putting the hierogl}^- 
phics on the Egyptian tombs or obelisks, or the letters on the 
jambs of the shop-doors in Pompeii, or over the doors and 
windows of shops in modern tovvns. 

Glasgow we found greatly increased in extent, even since 1831, 
when we last saw it,'and improved also in its street architecture, 
which is always a gratifying proof that taste is si'jreading among 
the mass of society. The number of manufactories is greatly 
increased, and such a forest of engine chimneys has been erected 
in and around the city in consequence of the great increase in the 
iron manufacture within the last seven years, that the atrfiosphere, 
within a circle ol’ two or three miles in diameter, is constantly 
charged >*ith coal-smoke, in consequence of which trees and 
shrubs of even the .commonest kinds are rarely seen in a thriving 
state. This cannot be owing to the earthy part of the smoke 
resting on the leaves, because there is scarcely a day passes with¬ 
out rain to wash it crfF. The stems ^ire all uniformly black, be¬ 
cause on the same'surface of bark o'n these'the soot has fallen 
summer and winter for several years; biit the leaves, though 
thin, ragged, and sickly, are not so black -s those of the trees in 
the London squares. Such, at least, was the impression made 
on us; heighteilfed, no doubt, by the answe- always given when 
asking why such and such trees, and particularly the Irish yew, 
the holly, the ivy, &c., were net planted in the different ceme¬ 
teries now laying out, that these aiul other evergreens would net 
grow on account of the smoke. t're three or four large 

cemeteries, but being pressed for time, and the weather bfeing 
yery. unfavourable, we only entered two of them; one was the 
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Sight Hill cemetery, which is being laid out in the pleasure- 
ground style, with handsome entrance gates, lodges, and chapels, 
all in a forward state. I’he other cemetery which we saw is 
the • 

Necropolis. — This is situated adjoining the ancient cathedral 
aftd its extensive burying-ground, which occupies a gentle 
tleclivity on one side*of a talley, while the Necropolis, 'ft'hich 
•rtiav bg considered as a continuation of this burying-ground, 
covers a rather steep rocky hill, sprinkled with trees anti modern 
tombstones^ on the other. I'he impression made by the first 
view' of this hill, studdgd with U'ees and tombs and scars of solid 
rock*wrhen looking Jj’om the town, with tite cathedral in the fore¬ 
ground, is grand and melancholy; and the effect is heightened 
as we pass along an elevated road towards a bridge .which 
crosses the valley at the point where* the Necropolis commences, 
and is, as it were, joined to the ancient churchyard, so as 
to unite the tombs of many generations with those of generations 
yet nnl -'rn. This circumstance is finely noticed in the follow¬ 
ing inscription on the biidge: — 

, Tins iiRiDcn: 

WAS i:Rr:('Tia> nv 

Tlir -Mliur HANTS’ Iim SE Ol- GLASGOW, 

TO a: I'OHO A l‘U01>KU ENTHANCE TO THIS NEW CEMETERl, 
COMIllMXG CONVENIENT ACCESS TO TI1« GROl'NIJS, 

WITH SI ITA1»LE r>E'OR\TIoy TO THE VESEUAIILE CATHEDRAL 

AND THE»Sl;RI")rM)IN’(. SCENERY; 

TO I MTE 

■rilE TOMIN OP M\NY GENERATIONS w'lIO HAVE CONE BEtORE, 

AAITII Tlll^ Rl STING-PLACES DESTINED I'OR GtN ER ATSOXS TET INBORN; 

WHERE THE AsHEs OF ALL SHALL REHDS% 

CNTIL , 

THE RESCjlRECTION OF THE JI ST ; 

WHEN THAT AAIIICII IS SOWN A NATI'RAV BODY 

^ SIIAI.L HE RAISED A SPIRlflEAL BODY,- 

WHEN THIS CORRl PTIIILK Ml ST,PUT ON IN COB RCPTION,- 

AVHEN lyils JIORTAL MOST PI T ON IMmBrtALITY,- 

WHEN dVaTII LS^WALLOAAIin CP IN •A'l'CTORA’. 

. A. I). MDCCCXXXIII. • 

" Blessed is the Man w'lio triisteth in (iod, and whose hojic tlic LOUD is."« 

•I'he road ' to this*bridge is straight, and on a raised mound 
nearly levdl, so as to be considerably above the lower part of 
the-ancient churchyard, and,with the hill of the Necropolis 

* 3'his, and the inscription oact' the ^atc, were kindly proeurtd for ns hy 
David (iihson, l-'si]., the active, intelligent, and cnthusiastie secretary of tlie 
Olasgow llorticiiltnral Society. * 
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rising boldly in front; so that the spectator, finding himself in a 
commanding position, and looking don n on the one cemetery, 
and up towards the otlier, has Ids miiul filled with th(^ subject 
to the exclusion of every other idea, and feels, in short, the 
effect on his mind to be sublime. ^ • 

Before entering the cemetery gates, the first thing whidi 
struck us as remarkable was tiv? totally different character 
from what they are in every other British cemetery that hav5 
ever seen, of the tombs and gravestones, even at a distance: 
there appears to be no mean, trivial, or vulgar forms among 
them; the trees among which t^iey are,scattered being*what 
may be considered large rather than smal^ and, at all ewrits, 
having nothing of the character of young trees, the appearance 
recalled to mind some of the descriptions of the cemeteries of 
antiquity. 

The Necropolis is entered by a magnificent archway and 
gates, over which is tlfe following inscription: — 

THE NECROPOLIS, 

OR 

OKNAMENTEI) PI DI.IC CEMETLUV, , 

WAS CONSTRCCTED IIV 
THE merchants’ HOI SE OP OI.AM.OW , 

IN THEIR PROPERTV, 

TO sL'Pri.V THE At <■ OMMODATtON HIOIIRLO 
IIV A HAPIDLV IN( IILASIN.i I'OIM I ITKKV, 

AND, nr K.VIIEr.ElsHIN(. THE PLACE OP SI.PI I.TfllE, 

TO INVEST WITH MORE SOOTIIINT. AssOlIiTlONs 
THAT AFPECTIC.NATE RECOLI.El TION OP THE HEI'ARTI.II 
AVlilCH is CHERISHED IlY THOSE WHO M RVIVE. r 
• A.D. MDCCCXXXlll. 

* “ E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries.” 

A carriage road commences at this portal, and gradually 
ascends the hill in a winding direction, so as to cxliiliit every 
part of the cemetery to a stranger, without obliging him to <|iiit 
his carriage. HaVing reached the summit,”we may either re¬ 
turn by the same roafl and gale, or by another road which leads 
to a gate on a different side of the hill. The principle on 
which the line of road is traced out is determined by the 
character of the surface and the end in View, and is therefore 
unexceptionable. The trees are scattered over the ground at 
irregular distances, in the maniier of a natural grove, but here 
and there they are more or less grouped, so as to produce 
occasional scenes of darkness and gloom. U'here are but tew 
evergreens, but these, we were informed, would not grow; even 
some old Scotch pines had a scathed appearance. The natural 
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surface shows rock protruding through it in many places, and 
rock appears almost at every turn of the road, so that we rvpvor 
for a ni()nient forget that every tombstone has a solid founda¬ 
tion. Ill consequence of this, every one of the monuments, 
large 'and small, as far as we could observe, is perfectly erect; 
iflid not Jike great numbers of those in Pere la Chaise and 
Kensal Green, leaniflg to iyie side; and, consequently,’when 

* ’composed of several pieces, with the joints opening to admit the 
rain and frost, and insure speedy ruin. The design, also, of 
the monutyents is of a very superior kind, there being scarcely 
one in the whole ceyietery <jf those chair-back-like forms so 
connnon in all clyirchyards; and whi»li, having no base or 
filinth below to support what is above, appear to have been 
for«3d into soft ground, instead of being built up from«a solid 
foundation. All the monuments iir the Glasgow cemetery con¬ 
vey the dignified idea of being built, and have not the mean 
appearance of being thrust in like stalfts, or laid down like 
pavement. Even the lettering is, in many cases, cut in the 
stone, or raised in metallic forms; modes which, as we have 
above observed, ought never to be neglected when an archi- 
teclural character is to be ntaintained. The family burying- 

• places are bounded in general by low architectural parapets, 
and not, as is frequently the case, with high iron railings; 
which seem to us to derogate from the sacredness of the scene, 
by supposing it j)ossible that *'ie cemetery Would be visited by 
persons incapable of coinJucting themselves properly. 

Many of the monuments are magnificei i , <'..bi'iations of 
architecture and sculpture; others are simj)le and gi.o-il forms, 
such as jiyramids, obelisks, columns, iij'ches,^&c.; but perhaps 
tl^c most instructive of these architectural meinwrials are those 
of the commonest kind, which may be considered analogous to 
common gravestones. These are mostly pedestals of difierent 
descriptions, varied in their proportions, magnitude, and deco¬ 
rations, so that no two monuments* of this class, or indeed of 
any other, can be found alike. 'I’Jie greater number of the mo¬ 
numents, both great and small, are so plaAd with reference to 
the grave as not Cb'give Jhe idea of preventing the mortal re¬ 
mains from mixing with the earth. This,* in our opinion, indi¬ 
cates the true cosmofiolitan spirit of interment^ Let there be 
monuments, as durable as rock and architecture can make them, 
t(t the mind and clfaracter of the deceased; but let not the 
mortal ren*iiins be preventetl from returning to the elements from 
which it originally sprung. Such are our sentiments: but we 
Imv^ also another sei^tin»cnt which we hold at the same time, 
VIZ., that those who think dtherwis’e should have their wishes 
gratified. Hence, in this cemetery, while we approve of most of 
the coffins being iiiteiied in the free soil, yef we also ap|)rov,e oC 
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some whicli arc deposited in liorizontai excavations inaile in tlie 
face" of the perpenilicular rock. 

We observe in tliis cemetery, tliat tlie German cijstom of 
planting flowers over the graves is adopted in various instances; 
tlie plot over tlie grave being generally surrouncled with' kerb¬ 
stones, which form a proper architectural separation, bi-twecn 
the general snrfiice of grass anib the ilil'g ground. In some 
c.'ises, where the family bnrying-gronnd is a S(|naie of'15 or 
20 feet, these little flower-gardens are planted with roses and 
other shrubs, and if they were kept free from weeds,, they might 
prove pleasing ornaments: but it is always painful to see any¬ 
thing like neglect in a"burying-gronnd, and therefore we 'ihink 
another Continental custom should be ailopted [Gaid. ihig. for 
1S4.1, jS. 291.), of putting such gardens under the care ol''’the 
curator of the cemetery; at least so far, as that, when the family 
to whom the tomb and garden belong neglect to keep it in 
order, this should be done by the curator at their expense. 

One great defect in all the cemeteries that we have c\ er seen, 
and to which the Necropolis does not tlinu an exception, is the 
coarseness of the grass. Where the surface is rough and rocky, 
smooth short grass can only be obtained by frei'juent and careful 
clipping, or by eating with sheep. The former might be accom- * 
plished by infirm persons of both sexes; letting the surface out 
in portions at so much for the season, and teaching the contract¬ 
ing parties that, by never allowing the leaves ^of the grass to 
grow more than half an inch or an incli. in length, they would so 
weaken the roots as greatly to reduce their labour. If the mode 
of grazing by sheqi jvere adopted, a neat wire fence would re¬ 
quire to be phaced round each of the flower-gardens;^ but that 
would be rather ornamental than otherw ise. In cemeteries pn 
tolerably even gi’ound, if newly made graves were .always finished 
level with the adjoining surface, as in some of the Edinburgh 
and Leith burial-grounds, and in several English ones {Gun/. 
Mag. for 1841, p. 590.), tliei'e would be no dilllcully in keeping 
the grass short and smooth wi.'h the scythe. Next to the grass, 
the walks and roads’rc(]uire attention, and thos*' of the Necro¬ 
polis have the comml u iiiult'of deep,'irregular, raw edgings, in 
wl.'ich the idea of life spade-work necessary to jirodiice ihis 
rawness continually obtrudes itself) and 'destroys the idea of 
completeness and repose. 

Much of beauty and character might b^ created in church¬ 
yards and cemeteries, if curators could be found who had some 
knowledge of gardening, and Especially of trees and shrubs. 
We could wish that it were considered esesential to have a .gaf- 
dener as a curator: but this alone would not be soflicient; it 
. .is necessary fliat the public should know what a churchyard or 
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a Cfinetery is capable of being made, in order to stimulate the 
curator to exertion, and to reward bim by praise when he, has 
done Jiiiduty witli taste and spirit. 

(T’o he conimued.) 


/\ 4 <T. 11. Oh th(s Chemical Statics of Organised Deincs. 
lly M. Dumas. 

(('outiiiuid from p. 11.) 

1II.*1^F,T a seed bt* thrown into the earth, and be left to ger¬ 
minate and dcvelope itself; let the new plant be watched until 
it l?as borne flowers and seeds in its turn, and we shall %ee, by 
suitalile analyses, that the primitive*seed, in producing the new 
being, has fixed carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, azote, and ashes. 

Carhon. — The carbon originates essentially in carbonic 
acid, whether it be borrowed from the carbonic acid of the air, 
or proceed from that other portion of carbonic acid which the 
s]K)ntaneous decomposition of manures continually gives out in 
contact with the‘roots. 

But it is from the air especially tliat plants most frequently 
derive their carbon. How could it be otherwise, when we see 
the enormous quantity of carbon which aged trees, for example, 
have appropriated to themselves, ahd yet the very limited space 
within which their roots fan extend ? Certainly, when a hundred 
years ago the acorn germinated, which has produced the oak 
that we now admire, the soil on which it fgll did not contain the 
milliontltpart of the carbon that the oak itself now contains. It 
is* the carbonic acid of tbe air which has supplied the rest, that 
is to say, nearly the whole. 

But what can be cleajer and more conclusive tha*n the ex¬ 
periment of M. Boussingault, in which peqs, sown in sand, 
watered wjth distilled water, and havftig no aliment but air, have 
found in that air all the carbon necessary for developement, 
flowering, and fouctificationv* * 

All plants fix carbon,fall bor*ow it ft'om carbonic acid; 
whelber tins be taken directly from the air by the lcav.es, 
whether the roots imbibe within the ground the rain water 
impregnated with carbonic acid, oi"* whether the manures, 
vifhilst decomposing "in the soil, supply carbonic* acid, which the 
roots aIso\akc possession of to transmit it to the leaves. 

All these results may be firoved witbout difficult^'. M. 
QpUssingault observotl fliat vine leaves which were enclosed 
in 4 globe' took all the carbonic acid from the aij directed 
across the vessel, however rapid the current. .M. Bouchcrie 

. V t * 
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also observed enormous quantities of carbonic acid escape from 
the divided trunk of trees in full sap, evidently drawn by the 
roots from the soil. 

But if the roots imbibe this carbonic acid within the earth, if 
this passes into the stalk and thence into the leaves, it ends by 
being exhaled into the atmosphere, without alteration, when no 
new force intervenes. 

Such is the case with plants vegetating, in the shade^or at 
night. The carbonic acid of tl»e earth biters through their 
tissues, and diffuses itself in the air. We say that plants pro¬ 
duce carbonic acid during the night; we should say, in such 
a case, that jdants transmit the carbonic acid borrowed from, the 
soil. 

But Jet this carbonic acid, proceeding from the soil or tiVvcii 
from the atmosphere, come •iito contact with the leaves or the 
green parts, and let the solar light moreover intervene, then the 
scene all at once changes. 

The carbonic acid disappears; bubbles of free oxygen arise 
on all the parts of the leaf, and the carbon fixes itself in the 
tissues of the plant. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of interest, that these green 
parts of plants, the only ones which up to this time manifest 
litis admirable phenomenon of the decotnposition of carbonic 
acid, are also endowed with another property not less peculiar, 
or less mysterious. ■ 

In fact, if their image were to be transferrdil into the ap¬ 
paratus of M. Daguerre, these green [larts are not found to be 
reproduced there; as if all the chemical rays, essential to the 
Daguerrian phenomefia, had disapiicared in the leaf, absorbed 
and retained by it." ' 

The chemical rays of light disajipear, therefore, entirely ill 
the gregn‘ parts of plants; an extraordinary ab',orplion doubt¬ 
less, but which explains without dillicul'iy the enormous expense 
of chemical force necessary for the decomposition of a body so 
stable as carbonic acid. * 

What, moreover,vis the function.of this fixed carbon in the 
plant? for what is'ij. destined? FoiV the greater part, without 
doubt, it combines with water or with its elements, thus giving 
birth to matters of the highest importance»for the vegetable. 

If twelve molecules o.^ carbonic acid are tlecomposed and 
abandon their oxygen, the result will be .twelve molecules yf 
carbon; which, with ten molecules of water, may,constitute 
either the cellular tissue of plants, or their ligneous tissue,.or 
the starch and the dextrine which are produced from them. » 

Thus, in any plant whatevt^r, nearly the entire mass of^the 
structure (charpente), formed as it is of celluliu- tissue, of*lig- 
neous tissue, of stavch, or of gummy matters, will be repre- 
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sented by twelve molecules of carbon united to ten molecules 
of water. ^ 

The ligneous part which is insoluble in water, the starch, 
which gelatinises (I’amidon, qui fait empois) in boiling water, 
anti the dextrine which dissolves so easily in water cold or 
hot, conjtitut'e therefore, as M. Payen has so well proved, three 
hollies possessing e5»aclly tire same conqrosition, but diversified 
•by a jjifferent molecular arrangement. 

Thus, with the same elements, in the same proportions, ve¬ 
getable nature produces the insoluble walls of the cells of 
cellular tissue and of the vessels, or the starch which she ac- 
ciUMihitcs as nourisfimeiit tiround butbi and embryos, or the 
soluble dextrine which the sap can convey from one |tlace to 
ancther for the wants of the plant. 

How ailmirable is this I'ecuiulity* which out of the same body 
can makj three diflerent ones, and which allows ttl’ their being 
changed one into the other, with the slightest expense of force, 
evcitime occasion requires it ! 

It is also by means of carbon tmited with water, that the 
saccharine matters so frequently deposited in the organs of 
plants for pcciditir purposes, w’hich we shall shortly metitiou, 
are produced. Twelve molecules of carbon and eleven mo¬ 
lecules of water form the caiie sugar. 'I'welve mulccu/es of 
carbon and filtee/i molecules of water make the sugar of the 
gr;ipe. . ■ 

These lignebus, amylaceous, gummy, and saccharine matters, 
which carbon, taken in its nascent state, can proiliiee ht uniting 
with water, play so large a part in the life ol pjan's, that, when 
they are taken into consideration, it, is’no longer dillicult to 
uiulerstAiui tlie important part that the detomposition of car- 
f)onic acid performs in plants. 

Htjdrogcn. — In tlie same manner that plants decompose car¬ 
bonic acid for the appVojiriatioii of its carbon, and in order to 
form togctlier with it all the neutral bodies wfiicli compose nearly 
their enfire mass; in tlie same way, anti for certain products* 
wliich tliey forni in less abimdance, plaiits»tlecoin|iose water and 
fix its liyilrogeii. • This Appears tjlcarly from M. Ilonssiiigault’s 
experiments on the.vegelatioii of peas in closed vessels. It is 
still more evitieiit frem tlie iiroduction of fat pr volatile oils so 
fretiucnt in certain Jiarts of plants, antHilways so rieli in hydrogen. 
.This can only com* from water, for the plant i-eceives no other 
hydrogenated product than the water itself. 

, These hytlrogenated bodies, to which the fixation of the 
diydrogen borrowed J’roui tin! water gives birth, are employed by 
•plants for accessory uses. ' Thwy form, indeed, llic volatile oils 
wllicli serve for defence against the ravages of iqsects'; fat oils or 
fats, which surrountl the seed, and which serve to develone her.'' 
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by oxidation (en se brftlent) at the moment of germination; waxes 
' with,which leaves and fruits are covered so as to become imper¬ 
meable to water. , 

But nil these uses constitute some accidents only in the life of 
plants; thus the hydrogenated products are much Ifss necessary, 
much less common, in the vegetable kingdom, than the neutraT 
products formed of carbon anil wat?h ‘ 

Azote. — During its life, every plant fixes azote, whether it 
borrows the azote from the atmosphere, or takes it from the ma¬ 
nure. In either case it is probable that the azote eiiter^ the plant, 
and acts its part there only under the fo^•m of ammonia or of 
nitric acid. < , 

M. Boussingault’s experiments have proved that certain plants, 
such as. Jerusalem artichokes, borrow a great ipianfity of iiAMe 
from the air: that others, sneh as wheat, are, on the contrary, 
obliged to derive all theirs from niamiro: a valuable disiinclion 
for agriculture; for it is'-evideiit that all cultivation should begin 
by producing vegetables which as>imilate azote from air, to rear 
by their aid the cattle which will furnish manure, and employ 
this latter lor the cultivation of certain plants which can take 
azote from the manures only. 

One of the most interesting problems of agriculture consists, • 
then, in the art of procuring azote at a cheap rate. As for 
carbon, no trouble need be taken about it; nature has provided 
for it; the air and rain water tsuflice for it: but the azote of the 
air, that which the water dissolves and brings with it, the am- 
moniacal salts which rain water itself contains, are not always 
sufficient. With regard to most plants the cultivation of which 
is important, their roots should also be surrounded with azotated 
manure, a permv.neht source of ammonia or of nitric acu'l, which 
the plant appropriates as thej' are produced. This, as we know, 
is one of tfie great expenses of agricidture, one of its great ob¬ 
stacles, for it possesses only the manure 'which is of its own pro¬ 
duction. But chemistry is so far advanced in this respect, that 
the problem of the production of a purely chemical'azotateil 
manure cannot be long in being resolved. 

M. Schattenman,'the skilfijl direetdr of the manufactories of 
Bouxviliiers in Alsace, M. Boussingault, and M. Liebig have 
turned their atteption to the functions of ttmnionia in azotated 
manures. Recent trials show that the nitric acid of the nitrates 
also merit particular attention. , 

But for what purpose is this azote, of which plantc seem to 
have such an imperious want ? • M. I’ayen’s researches ])artly 
teach us; for they have proved thal all Che^organs of the pl:v"b* 
without exception, begin by being formed of an azotated matter 
analogous to fibrinc, with which at a later period are associated 
the cellular tissue, tlih ligneous tissue, and the amylaceous tissue 
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itselK This azotated matter, the real origin of all the parts of 
the plant, is never destroyed; it is always to be found, how^sver 
abundayt may be the non-azotated matter which has been inter¬ 
posed between its particles. 

This azot^ fixed by plants, serves, therefore, to produce a 
Concrete .fibrinous substance, which constitutes the rudiment of 
all the organs of the Vcgctabje. 

It silso serves to. produce the liquid albumen which the 
coagulable juices of all plants contain; and the caseum, so 
often confpunded with albumen, but so easy to recognise in 
many })lants. ^ 

FH )rin, albumei^ and caseum exist, when, in j)lants. These 
three products, identical in their composition, as M. Vogel lias 
loit^ since proved, offer a singular analogy with the ligneous 
mattf r.s, the ainidon, and the tlexlrine. 

Indeed, fibrin is, like ligneous matter, insoluble; albumen, like 
stauli. '-oagolates by heat; caseum, like •dextrine, is soluble. 

'I’hcse azf'tated matters, moreover, are neutral, as well as the 
th ree parallel non-azotated matters; and we shall see that liv 
their abundance in the atiinial kingdom they act the same part 
that 'hese lattcr exhihited to us in tlie vegetable kingdom. 

Jiesides, in like manner as it suffices fiir the formation of non- 
azotated neutral matters, to unite c.irbon with water or with its 
elements, so. also, for the formation of these azotated neutral 
matters, it suffices to unite carbon and hmmonium with the 
elements of water; forty-eight molecules of carbon, six of am¬ 
monium, and seventeen of water, constituti', or fia” constitute, 
fibrin, albumen, and casenni. 

'I'liiis^ in both cases, reduced bodies, carbon or ammonium, 
;ynd water, suffice for the formation of the m'atttws which we are 
considering, and their production enters (juite'naturally into the 
circle of reactions, which vegetable nature seems' especially 
adaiiteil to produce. 

'I'he function of azote in plants • is therefore worthy of the 
most serious attention, since it is this which serves to form the 
fibrin which is .found as the rudiment in all the organs; .since it 
is this which serfes for jthe jiroduction of the albumen anil 
caseum, so largely diff'u.sed in so many plants, and which animals 
assimilate or modify' according to the exigenpies of their own 
nature. 

» It is in ))lants, thcti, that the true laboratory of org.anic chemistry 
resides. •Thus, carbon, hydrogen, ammonium, and water are 
the principles which jilants elaborate; ligneous matter, starch, 
J^uips, and sugars oivtho one'part, fibrin, .albumen, c.aseum, and 
gluten on the other, are, then, the fund.imental products of the 
two kingdoms; products formed in plants, and in plants alone, 
and transferrcil by digestion into animals. ' 
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Ashes. — An immense (juanlity ol’ water passes tlirouf'li tin: 
vegetable (luring the period of it- existence. 'J'liis water 
evaporates at the surface of the leave"., and necessuril\ leaves, as 
residue, in the plant the salts which it contained in solution. 
'I'hese salts compose the ashes, products evidently borrowed 
from the earth, to which, alter their death, vegetables give fi 
back again. 

As to the form in which these ininerai products deposit^bein- 
selves in the vegetable tissue, nothing can be nior( \ariable. 
W e may remark, however, that among the products (>1 this na¬ 
ture, one of the most frecpient and most a.bimdant is tliai jiccti- 
nate ol lime discovered by M. .lac(|uclain in the ligneous t.i.uc 
of most plants. 

IV. Jf, in the dark, plants act as simple Idlers which wmter 
and gases pass through: if-under the inlliicnce of solar light, 
they act as reducing apparatus which decompose water, car¬ 
bonic acid, and oxide of ammonium, there are certain efioclis and 
certain organs in which the plant assumes another, and altogether 
opposite, part. 

Thus, if an embryo is to be made to germinate, a bud to be 
unfolded, a flower to be fecundated, the plant which absorbed 
the solar heat, which decomposed carbonic acid and water, all 
at once changes its course. It burns carbon and hydrogen; it 
produces heat, that is to say, it takes to iLself the principal cliu- 
racters of animal lile; 

But here a remarkable circumstance reveals itself. If barley 
or wheat is made to germinate, much fieat, carbonic acid, and 
water are produced. The starch of these grains first change.s 
into gum, then into sugar, then it disappeais in producing car¬ 
bonic acid, which‘the germ is to assimihm. Does h |»otato 
germinate, here, also, it is starch which changes into dextrine*, 
then into sugar, and which at last produces carbonic acid and 
heat. Sugar, therefore, seems the ag'ent by means of which 
jilants develope heat as they need it. 

How is it possible not to be struck from this with the coinci¬ 
dence of the followi».g fac:s? l'cc.tmdation is always accom¬ 
panied by heat. Flowers as ll^ey breathe prc/dcice cai bonic acid ; 
they therefore consume carlxm; and if >ve ask whence this 
carbon comes, we see, in the sugar cane, for example, that the 
sugar accumulated in tlui stalk lias entirely disapjieared when 
the flowering ami frnciiflcation are aecoinjiiushed. In the bee/ 
root, the sugar continues increasing in the roots until it flowers; 
the seed-bearing beet contains no trace of sugar in its root. In 
the parsnep, the turnip, and the t-arrnt, t,be same iihenoniyna 
tiike place. ‘ 

Thus, at certain epochs, in certain organs, the plant turns into 
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fin iinini.il; it becomes, like it, an apparatus of combustion; it 
burns Ciirbon and liydrogeii; it gives out heat. • 

J{ut,^:it these same jieiiods, it destroys in abundance the 
.sacchai'iiie matters which it liiid slowly accumulated and stored 
up. Sugar, ^or starch turned into sugar, are, then, the primary 
Rubstauc^js by means of which plants develope heat as rec|uircd 
I'or the accomplishment of s'gme of their functions. ’ 

An(l if we remark with wliat instinct animals, and men too, 
choose liir their food just that part of the vegetable in which it 
has accuiiyilated the sugiirand starch which serve it to develope 
heat, is it not probalje, tliiit, jii the animal economy, sugar and 
st:»»h are also doijined to act the sanie»}iart, that is to say, to be 
burned for the purpose of developing the heat which accompanies 
tilt? phenomenon of respiration ? • 

'I'o sum up, fis long as the vegetable preserves its most ha¬ 
bitual character, it draws from the sun heat, light, and chemical 
rays; from the air it receives carbon ;* from water it takes hy¬ 
drogen, azote from the oxide of ammonium, and different salts 
from the earth. With these mineral or elementary substances, 
it composes the organised substances which accumulate in its 
tissues. 

They are ternary substances^ ligneous matter, starch, gums, 
and sugars. 

They are quaternary substances, fibrin, albumen, caseum, and 
gluten. ^ 

So far, then, the vegetable is an unceasing producer; but if at 
times, if to satisfy certain wants, the vegetable becomes a con¬ 
sumer, it realises exactly the same phenoyiena which the animal 
will now set before us. . ^ 

V. An animal, in fact, constitutes an apparatifts of combustion 
from which carbonic acid is continually disengaged, in which, 
consequently, carbon undergoes combustion. * 

You know that we were not stopped by the expression cold¬ 
blooded animals, which would seenf to designate some animals 
destitute of the property of producing heat. Iron which burns 
vividly in oxygen produccs<i heat which nd*one would deny; but 
reHection and sonte scienc^ are nec*!ssary iirorder to perceive that 
iron which rusts slowly in the air tlisengages quite as mych, 
although its tcnqierature tloes not sensibly vary. No one doubts 
that lighled phosphorus in burning produces a great quantity of 
Jieat. L’nkiiidled phosphorus also burns in ihS air, and yet the 
heat whi«h it developes in this state was for a long time disputed. 

So as to animals, those wliifii are called warm-blooded bii’n 
^mjcli carbon in a giieir time, and preserve a sensible excess of 
Tieat above the surroiiiidin'g bodies; those which Qie termed 
cord-blooded burn much less carbon, and conseqirently retain so 
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slight an excess of’ heat, that it hecoines ilifficiilt or im|u)ssible 
' to obseivc it. 

neverllieloss, reflection .sho«.'» ns that the nii'st constant 
ciinracter of aniniiil existence rcsiiles in this ct)inhiisiion of car- 
lion, anil in the developenieiit of cai hoiiic acid whii ii is the ri‘- 
sult of it; be'ginning, also, in the production of heat, nlijch iverf 
combustion of carbon occasions. 

Whether tlie question be of superior ^n- inferior anyuals;* 
Mlietlier this carbonic acid be exhaled from the liinijs or from 
the skin, docs not signify; it is always tlie same plunomeiion, 
the same function. ^ 

At the same time tlmt animals burn c;irl)i)n, they also Iwrn 
hydrogen ; this is a point proved by the constant dis;i|ipearance 
of hydrogen which takes place in their respiration. • 

Jlesidts, they continually * 0 x 11010 azote. 1 insist upon this 
point, and principally in order to banish an illusion winch 1 can¬ 
not but believe to be orte of the most prejudicial to your studies. 
Some observers have admitted that there is an absorption of 
azote in respiration, but which never appears unaccompanied by 
circumstances that render it more than doubtful. The constant 
phenomenon is the exhalation of gas. 

We must therefore conclude with certainty', that we never 
borrow azote from the air; that tlie air is never an aliment to us ; 
and that we merely take from it the oxygen necessary to form 
carbonic acid w'ith otir carbon, and water with our hydrogen. 

The azote exhaled proceeds, then, from the tfliments, anil it 
originates in them entirely. This, in the general economv of 
nature, may in thousands of centuries he absorbed by jilants 
which, like Jerusalem artjehokes, draw their a/.ole directly (iimi 
the air. • 

But this is not all the azote which animals exhale. Kverv 
one gives X)ut by the urilie, on an average, as M. Lecanu luis 
proved, 230 grains^ of azote a day, of azAle evidently drawn from 
our food, like the carbon and hydrogen which are oxidised within 
us (que nous brulons). * 

In what form does'this azote escape i In the form of ammo¬ 
nia. Here, indeed,-one of,those observations presents itself 
which never fail to fill us with admiration for the simplicitv of 
the means which,nature puts in operation.' 

If in the general order of things we return to the air the azote 
which certain vegetables may sometimes dirtctly make use of, it 
ought to happen that we should also be bound to retuvn ammo¬ 
nia, a product so necessary to the existence and develojiement of 
most vegetables. ’ . 

Such is the principal result of the urinary secretion. It is an 
emission of ammonia, which returns to the soil or to the air. 
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]{iit is there nny need to remark here, tliat tlie urinary organs 
would he changed in tlicir riiiictions and in tl)eir vitality by, the 
contact ol uminonia i the contact ol' the carbonate ol’ ammonia 
would et'en cll'ect this; and so nature causes us to excrete urea. 

Lhca is carbonate of ammonia, that is to say, carbonic acid 
like that whicli we expire, and ammonia such as plants require, 
liut this carbonate of^mmioftja has lost of hydrogen and oXygen 
tio 11)1^:11 as is wanting to constitute two molecules of water. 

Deprived of this water the carbonate of ammonia becomes 
urea; then it is neutral, not acting upon the animal membranes; 
then it may pass through the kidneys, the ureters, and the 
blaiiJer, without inflaming them: but, having reached the air, 
it undergoes a true fermentation, which restores to it these two 
mok’cules of water, and which makes of this same urwi true 
carbonate of ammonia ; volatile, callable of exhaling in tlie air; 
soluble, so tlnit it may be taken up again by rain; and conse¬ 
quently destined thus to travel from the earth to tlie air, and 
from the air to the earth, until, pumped up by the roots of a 
plant and elaborated by it, it is converted anew into an organic 
matter. 

I.et us add another feature to this picture. In the urine, 
along with urea, nature has placed some traces of albuminous or 
mucous animal matter, traces wliich are barely sensible to ana¬ 
lysis. This, however, when it has reached the air, is there mo¬ 
dified, and becomes one of those ferments t)f which we find so 
many in organift nature; it is this which determines the conver¬ 
sion of urea into carbonate of ammonia. 

These ferments, which have so powerfiillv attracted our atten¬ 
tion, and which preside over the nKi;t remarkable metamor¬ 
phoses o? organic chemistry, I reserve for tlie*ne»t year, when I 
sFlall give you a still more jiarticular and full account of them. 

Thus we discharge urea accompanied by this fermeTit, by this 
artifice, which, acting at* a given moment, turns this urea into 
carbonate of ammonia. • 

Jf we rtstore to the g( neral phenomenon of animal combus¬ 
tion that carbonic acid of ihc carbonate di ammonia which of 
right belongs to it< there vcmains £ymnonia»as the characteristic 
product of urine. 

Thus, by the lungs*and the skin, carbonic acyd, water, azote. 

By the urine, ammonia. • 

^ JSuch are the coi*stant and necessary jtroducts which exhale 
from the ^ninial. 

I'liese are [)recisely those which vegetation demniuls an<I 
makes use of, just as jhe.veg^able in its turn gives back to the 
afr The oxygen which the animal ]ia 5 consumed. 

Whence come this carbon, this hydrogen burnt^by tfie animal, 
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this azoto which it has exhaled in a fVee state or ennverted into 
aniiuoiiia? 'I'hcy evidently come lioin the aiiinent-.. 

llv stuihiny dif^v'.sti>)n in tin'-, point ol' view, we have ^)een led 
to eonsidef it in a manner nnicii more simple than enstoniary, 
and whicli may he smmned up in a lew words. ^ 

In I’aet, as soon as it was proved to ns that the nnint^d create 
no oi'ganic matter; that it merely.ftssimilhtes or expends it In- 
burning it (eu la bnilant), there was no ooension to soek^in di- 
gestioti all those mysteries which we were <juile sure of not 
finding there. , 

Thus, digestion is iiuleed but a^simple function of absorptioti. 
The soluble m.atlers pass into the blood, lo^- the most paiit*iin- 
changed; the insoluble matters reach the chyle, suHiciently <li- 
vided to be taken up by the orifices of the chyliferous vessel* 
Besides, the evident objett of digestion i« to restore to the 
blood a matter proper for supplying our respiration with the ten 
or fifteen grains of coll, or the equivalent of hydrogen, which 
each of us burns every hour; and to restore to it the grain of 
azote which is also hourly exhaled, as well by the lungs or the 
skin as by the urine. 

Thus the amylaceous matters are changed into gum anti 
sugar; the saccharine matters are absorbed. • 

The fatty matters are divided, and conv'erled into an emul¬ 
sion, and thus pass into the vessels, in order to form tlepbts 
which the blood takes back arnd burns as it needs. 

The neutral azotated substances, fibrjn, albumen, and casetim, 
which are at first dissolved, and then precipitated, pass into the 
chyle greatly tlivided or dissolved anew. 

The animal thus receives and assimilates almost unaltered the 
azotated neutral substances which it finds ready formed in the 
animals or plants upon which it feeds; it receives fatty matters, 
which coifie from the same sources ; it receives amylaceous or , 
saccharine matters, which are in the same predicament. 

These three great orders of matters, wliose origin always 
ascends to the plant, become divided into products capable of 
being assimilated, fibrin, albumen, easeum, fatty bodies wliicli 
serve to renew or recruit the organs 'with the combustible pro¬ 
ducts, sugar and fatty bodies which resjiiration consumes. 

The animal therefore assimilates or destroys organic matters 
ready formed ; it does not create them. 

Digestion intfoduces into the blood organic matters ready 
formed; assimilation employs those which are azotated; respi¬ 
ration burns the others. 

If animals do not possess any pecu'iar power for producing 
organic matters, have they' a‘ least that special and singular 
power which has been attributed to them, of producing heat 
without expenditure of matter ? 
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You liMve seen, while discussing the experiments of MM. 
Dulong and I)esj>retz, you have positively seen tlie contrary 
result from them. These skilful physicists supposed that an 
uniinal placed in a cold water calorimeter comes out of it with 
tile same temperature that it had on entering it; a thing abso¬ 
lutely im|tossiblc, as is now well known. It is this cooling of 
the animal, of which 'they tApk no account, that expresses in 
•their tql>lcaux the excess of heat attributed by them and by all 
jihysiologists to a calorific power peculiar to the animal and in- 
de})ciulent of respiration. — 

• It is evident to me t|iat all animal heat arises from respira¬ 

tion 0 ,that it is meijfured by tlie carbon»and hydrogen burnt. 
In a word, it is evident to me that the poetical comparison of a 
railraad locomotive to an animal is founded on a more serious 
basis than has, perhaps, beep supposed. In each there are 
combustion, heat, motion; three phenomena connected and pro¬ 
portional. * 

You sec that, thus considering it, the animal machine be- 

• comes much easier to understand; it is the intermediary 
between the vegetable kingdom and the air; it borrows all ifs 
aliments from the one, in order to give all its excretio.i-- ' ■ i e 
other. 

Shall I remind you how we viewed respiration, a ) iienomcnon 
more complex than Laplace and Lavoisier had thoi g' < e'. en 

Lagrange had supposed, but which. preci?ely . 1 , u Li-ct-tnes 
complicated, tenfls more and more to enter into il e geiund laws 
of inanimate nature ? 

You have seen that the venous blood dissolves oxygen and 
disengages carbonic acid ; that it becomes arterial without pro- 
dn^’ing a tTace of heat. It is not, then in becoimng arterial, that 
the bloo<l produces heat. 

, But under the influence of the oxygen absorbed, th% soluble 
matters of the blootl change into lactic acid, as MM. Mitscher- 
lich, Boutron-Charlard, and Fremy observed: the lactic acid is 
itself conveVted into lactate of soda ; this latter, by a real com¬ 
bustion, into carbonate of soda, uhich a freMi portion of lactic 
acid decomposes in hs" turn.; I'his slc^w and continued succession 
of phenomena which constitutes a real combustion, but decom¬ 
posed at several times, hi which we see one of thv' slow combus¬ 
tions to which M. Chevreul drew attention long ago, this is the 
tru^ phenomenon of njspiration. The blood therf becomes oxy- 
genised in ^he lungs; it really breathes in the capillaries of all 
the other organs, there where the*combustion of cafbon and the 
production of heat prii^ipally tlike place. 

A last reflection. To ascend to the* summit of Mont Blanc, a 
man fakes two days of twjplve hours. During this time fie burns 
at an average 300 giiinnnes of carbon, or*the equivalent of . 

3d Ser.-.t842. II. - 
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hydrogen. If a steam-engine luu! been employed to take liini 
itiye, it would have burnt from l(Uit) to lt!Ot) to iieeoinplisli tlic 
same work. 

Tims, viewed as a machine, borrinving all its p(i\ver*rrom the 
coal that it burns, man is an engine three t»r foin times more 
perfect llian the most perfect steam-engine. Our engii]eers hate, 
thert-fore, still much to do: and^^ei ihftse numbi is aie <|uite 
such as to prove tliat there is a community of principles J^etweeli* 
the living engine and the other; for, if we allow for all the in¬ 
evitable losses in steam-engines wliieh are so carifuilv avoideil 
in the himian machine, the iilentity of the (trincTple of their 
respective powers appears manifest and cTcar. 

But we liave followed tar enough consitleratioiis as to which 
your own reflections are already in advance of nn-, anil inhere 
your recollections leave me*nothing more to do. 

To sum up, then, we see that of tiie priiniti\e atino.spheie of 
the earth thiec great parts liave been foruied ; 

One which constitutes the actual atmospheric air; the .second, 
which is represented by vegetables; the tliiul, by ;niuu;ds. 

Between these three masses, continual e,\ch:mge' t.ike phice: 
m.atter descends I'roni the air into jilani', enters hv this n.iUe 
into animals, and returns to thi' :iir aieorihng ;is tin ,i m.iki* 
u.se of it. 

Green vegetables constitute the great laboraton ,il 
chemistry. It is'they wIhcIi, with carbon, livdiojin. . -u. 
water, and oxide of ammonium, slowly build’up all in. most 
eumiilex organic matters. * 

They receive from the solar rays, under tlie form of hitit or 
of chemical rays, the jipwtrs necessary for lifts work. 

Annnals av iunlate or absorb ibe organic matters 'formed by 
plants. They change them by little and little; they deslrov 
them. In their organs, new organic substances may come into 
existence, but they are always subsiances more simple, more 
akin to the elementury slate, than tliose which they have received. 
By degrees these decompose the organic matters sldwly cieated 
by plants; they king them back, little by little, towards t!ie 
state ol carbonic acid, watijr, azote,.and tilii.noiiia, ti stale wliieh 
allows them to be rcliiriied to the iifr. 

In burning^or destroying these orgatiie nialleis, animals 
always produce heat, Avliicli, radiating from their liodies in 
space, goes to supply the jilace of that ,\hich vegetables tjad 
absorbed. 

1 bus all that air gives to plants, jilanls give up to aiiiinals, 
and animals restore to the air ;■ an eternal circle, in which Jile 
keeps in niotion and inanifesks ilse'lk but in winch matter meTely 
changes'placy. • 

llie brute matter of air, organised by slow degrees in plants, 
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conics, then, to perform its part without change in animals, and 
serves as an instrument for thought; then, vanquished by rfiis 
elforl, an^ broken as it were, it retunis brute matter to the great 
reservoir whence it came. 

Allow me t(^ add, in finishing' tliis jiicture, whicli sums up 
opinions, i\hich, to iny ntind, are but the necessary conse¬ 
quences and developements of the great jialli which Lavoisier 
Innrkediout for modem cliemistry ; allow me, I say, to express 
myself as he did with regard to his fellow-labourers and his 
friends. , 

* If in m_\ lessons, if ^n this vmiming up, I have chanced to 
adopl>vith()Ut nienti^iing them the cxjiertnients or the opinions 
of .M. Houssingault, it is that the habit of communicating to each 
othef our ideas, our observations, our manner of viewing tilings, 
has establi-heil between us a commlmity of opinions, in which 
we ourselves, even afterwards, find it difficult to distinguish what 
belongs to each of us. 

In resting these opinions and their consequences on his name 
and on his authority, in telling you that we work actively, some¬ 
times togi'ther, and sometimes apart, in order to verify and to 
develope all these facts, all lliese results, by experiment, I do but 
evince my anxious desire to justiQ,' the interest which you have 
this year ttiken in my labours. 

I'or this I be<i to thank von. It has given me courage to 
undertake a lonuLcourse of researches: if aiivtliiii” useful to the 
progress of humanity shoidd result Ironi them, let all the honour 
of it redound to the intelligent good-will with which you have 
constantly surrounded me, and for which I shall ever be pro¬ 
foundly grateful. 


'Art. III. IVte Principles ^tf Hardening jdiipiolafnaUi/ considered. 

ByG. Regei., Gardener m tlie Ro3al botanic ti.irden at Berlin. 

(Translated iVoiii the (iarirn Xcilnng, ISlO, p. Hs.) 

(ConUiuiril f'litnt one fO'i HiJiitni. (iOtl. ) 

1 . Os Tin: I’hoi'ai. •Tins or fi.vNTs — eontniuid. 

• t'l TTINOS. 

t 

In making cuttings, the cut presents •the greatest difficulty; 
;is, .to perform it prd|ierly, a previous knowletlge of the nature 
of the plani *shouUl be actiuired; after which, to insure suc¬ 
cess, the shar|U’st instrument ithould be used, so that the 
vessels that are cut thr#ugli niay not be crushed or stjueexed, 
iiiKrthereby cause a cessation of the flow' of the sap. Jn most 
cases the cut is most advantageously performed wbere the last 
shoot proceeds from the stem, and as much is taken away ns a 
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bud has produced. The onc-vear’s Intend slioois, on whicli 
sueh places eannot be niistaken, aie tliereture the best adapted 
for propagiition; and, as soon as they are reaily, ^he youny 
shoot should be drawn out of tlie old one with tlic leaf attaehetl, 
so as to obtain all the ori>;inal axillary formation,of the biul and 
the combineil vessels of the leaf. The torn siirfaei'js then 5ut 
smoothly' in the direction of the U'se of ?he leaf. I’liis im'tliod 
is very successful with plants that are didieult to loot, »:id that' 
have leaves surrounded with prickles, such as Mutis'V/ /licilblin, 
Berkleys grandiflbra, Loean/i/ lloribimda, latifblia, i\c.: also with 
those the leaves of v\hich proceiil Irom t^je stalk witli May strim^r 
veins, or where the tireumference of the, leaf is \erv sritaiglv 
defined, such as Ihinks/a grandis, Ikikh'yr/ ciliaris. the dillereii'i 
species of Daviesm, C'horb/eina o\ata, stc.; or those that*have 
wiiiiretl stems, such as ./h'leia alatu; or Inne slnns covered 
with a woolly tissue, such as se\eial onaphaliuiiis .mil heli- 
ehrysums. \\ here cultinp^ ot these plants are not made in this 
manner, it will be found that the lower part of the surfice of 
liie cut will become black, .uid the eiittiiie will die in a short 
time. 'I’his cut is aUu not only tulajited loi the tiboie-iia ii'ioned 
platits, but is highly to be i ecoinmemlrd for most otlui' that 
make similar lateral shoots: bift iiiativ imo glow extieiii. I\ wid 
Irom the young shoots taken oil' in this niaiitier. suili .is tli, 
diflerent species of M'pacris, when they lotm lateral shoots al'ir 
floweriiig. and altiiost all the easily glow mg specials ot /.'ma, 
on which, however, all the leaies nitisi la lilt: such are /aic.i 
margaritacea, iiibeiis, ranieiitacea. niiicbsa, leoera, teiiella, sta- 
briuscula, Persolliltt, pelliicida, and all those of a similar giowth. 
Those erica.s, on^the cuntrary, that are mine ihllicult to grow, 
must be cut fropi the old wood; such ns /•.’rica pingins, aristiita, 
ferrugj'nea, Hartnell/, c(;rinth/wf/(',t, cmpetrifblia, jiicta, fasciculata, 
vernix, ^c. In selecting the shoot, great care ought to be* 
taken not to choose one which lias already formed its blossom- 
bud, as it frequently hapjlens that all tlie assimilated nourishing 
matter has been expended for its future supjwrt, .-rnd no root 
formation follows.* Many plants Hhat liave flower-buds at tlie 
points are, thcrefoVe, very. difficuU to pro'pagate by cuttings; 
such as Blair/o criciiides; whereas, with some others," it lias very 
little influence,.as Enca teiielln, and several species of /^h^lica, 
&c. Many plants that have thick evergreen or fleshy leaves 
may be succes’sfully propagated by merelf taking off a leaf with 
the (txillary bud; such, for example, as the CamCW/a, Ardisia, 
llbchea, I’heophiastfl, &c. * 

When the point ot a^twig is^ takeik for a cutting, ftd- 
vantage. is obtained by making' the cut through the jiode, 
although tlfi» method is frctjuently practised ; because the 'roots 
. very seldom proce'ed from the node itsoif, but intlier from its 
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base, bciK'ntli the point of insertirtn of the petiole of tiie leaf. 
Tu'iirs that iiave op|)osite leaves should be cut in a direction*|jer- 
pendicuiur to their axis, ri^ht thronfrh the wood, either imme¬ 
diately under the base of the petiole, or where its combined 
vessels disiinolly read) the stem, of which we shall speak more 
fTiliy in another placcy Twjjrs that have alternate leaves sjiould 
Jiave the knife inserted on the opposit^side of the bud, under 
the iiAle, and the cut sliould be performed in a slantinfr down¬ 
ward direction towards the base, or close under the point of 
the inser(i»n of the leah so as to convey away its combined 
vessels in as perfect^a state .as possible, which produces the 
sanfr'effeet as wheika lateral shoot is torfl off and then cut clean, 
'riiis practice is found very successful with many cuttings, such 
as fliose of camellias, banksias, and similar plants. * 

'I’liis j.. all that seems necessary to be said of the cut, but the 
choice of the twig admits of many modifications, the principal 
of which we shall briefly mention. 'J'hose plants w hich lose their 
le.'ives in winter grow the easiest from young shoots ; among 
which may be mentioned /•’unica, Uliiy.yplms, and the different 
species of Mimosa. Others Ibrm roots out of the full-grown 
shoots as long as tliiw retain their leaves, such as the difi'erent 
spi'cies of ,S'pir:e'a. Many trees and shrubs which have a white 
pithy wood, such as iValix, /■’hihulc'lphus, / itis, the 

difl'ereiil sjjccies of .Spii'it'a, and many olhersj are also easily pro¬ 
pagated by culUiigs when it is performed late in the autumn, or 
eai'ly in the spring, in ‘he open gromiil. As soon as the sap 
begins to flow, the buds begin to shoot out, and they then most 
generall V form roots easily and quickly. Alhplants which have not 
woody sttjms shoultl be |)ropagaled by young sjiools ; and sbrubs, 
\«!ien they cannot be propagated by division of.the root, succeed 
as well from shoots of the first spring as/rom those of the second. 
All the young shoots of .plants that are only one year old may 
be used successfully before the time of flowering. The one- 
year’s shoot of plants that have a firm* woody stem and evergreen 
leaves is the best adapted for cuttings; but there are exceptions 
even to this, such as the different species of Banks/Vr, in which 
it is better to let the wood* be two vr three years old. Those 
plants which do not. always strike root from cuttings are fre- 
(piently propagated with much less trouble by layers. For this 
purpose the plant is grown in a bed, either in a greenhouse, 
hMbed, or quite in file open air, according to its nature. The 
twigs are'bent down on this bed, fastened to the grourtfl, and 
partially covered with earth. .Many plants w hich will not strike 
rejp* in this w'ay art* veVy succcssfglly propagated bjs the ring- 
cut ; which is effected by carefutly cutting away a ring in the 
bark as far ns the wood, and close under a noile wlifch is covered 
with earlj). In branches operated upon in this manner, tha> 
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iiourishin^^ sap coiitiiiiially flows ijpu.irtls in the woody hody, 
and .the lonnatioii sap cannot flow hackwarils on account of itie 
interruption in the bark by the rinir-cnt; llie root ronij-nlion is 
tlierefore much more easily efi’ected. Even plants tlie m< ist <litlicult 
to strike succeed very well by this operation, |)ar|icularly when 
pluni;red in heat. Several otlier kind'- oj cuts and Kvists are 
used with plants of (piicker growth? with e(ptal succc'---. IMants 
that arc in pots, and sunk in a bed, ai t not so desiraMe for 
this manner of propagating; as the more vigorous growth of 
those planted in the free soil tends greatly to the, success of 
the operation. Plants the branch/'s ot whu h are too stiff or loo 
brittle to be bent dowir'miist have half-pots,‘asteiu'd lengthwise 
with wire to the most suitable part of the braiicli : but this 
metltod can only succeed when the e.iith in the suspendeil'pot 
is continually kept moileratefy moist. 


Art. IV. On Virgin Soil, and on the Origin of Soils. 

By .1. WlGHTON. 

Some persons might think that what is commonly called virgin 
or maiden soil was primitive earth ; but this is not the case. In 
general it is soil recent formation from animal or vegetable 
remains, with a small portion of sand, or whatever may happen 
to be the subsoil. That got from rich pasture land is consiilered 
the best; but how it came by the title of virgin I cannot say, 
except on the supposition that, formerly, it was believed that 
primitive earth wa'- the best. Indeed, the following ext-act from 
a writer in the Gardener'.s Gazette shows that there is still sn<^i 
a notion. „Hesa}’s: “All soils are formed fnmi the debris of 
rocks, and will, if left to ihemselve--, (f-prived of the action of 
the air and roots of plants, havf> tendency to consolidate, and 
return to the state of rock -igain. Another benefit <■!' new- soil 
is, that, as the disintegr.ition of ihe rock proceeds, new alkalies 
.are set free from the stone .as the decomposdhm goes on.” 7'he 
writer, I think, falls a little into error: all soils are not from the 
debris of rocks; that which produces vegetables is not; in short, 
the greater part of the crust of the earth, commonly called 
mould, is from vegetable remains; and, although stirring ren¬ 
ders it fit for vegetation, without stirring there need be little 
fear of its again becoming l ock. \\'ith rcgtird to Alkalies, I 
hardly know what an alkali is, but I guess it to be that which 
constitutes manures; and if it resides in' rocks, why not K.ve 
them ground for manure? T have nothing to state in favour 
of getting manure from ground stones, except that I know it 
tan be got from limestone; but, on the dontrary, formerly, in 
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this locality, the scrapinffs from the highways were considered 
good manure, aiul ganleners often planted melons in it; Jjut 
now noti^ consider it good for any purpose. Indeed, the farmers 
rel'nse the scrapings from the roads; the cause is this: the 
labouring clas>^s are in distress, and the duiig which happens to 
he on the road is e.agerly sought hy them for their gardens, 
which renders the scrajtings filtle more than ground stones.* 

If I* mistake not, the writer alluded to in the foregoing ex¬ 
tract mentions that when soil becomes what is commonly called 
worn out, nothing but rest will restore it. Whatever the soil 
has lost, lu- cannot thiyk it is alkalies; for, in the extract before 
notiAal, he says tli# disintegrating of rdeks makes them pro¬ 
duce alkalies. \’arious are the opinions why soil becomes in 
the ^tate just mentioned. It being a very important matter, I 
shall make a lew observations upon it. How is it that some 
soils, well cultivated, refuse, if I may so call it, to produce a 
series of the same kind of crops, while other sorts do not 
Wherefore is it that some plants or trees will thrive in soil 
where other trees have grown before, and others will not, espe¬ 
cially if they happen to be of the same kind of tree ? As 
regards the first, the common belief that it is owing to the soil 
is, of course, correct; but the .grand question is, what is the 
material that the land loses by feeding a series of the same kind 
of crops ? Supposing it to be alkalies, how is it that some kinds 
of soil will not produce a crop of potatoes, except the seed pota¬ 
toes grew on a different kind of land ? This fact is well known 
to gardeners in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. It cannot be 
possible that fresh alkalies were brought b^' the potatoes. 

With jegard to the second thing in <juestiyn, it is considered 
tkat each kind, or rather each family, of plants, dfaws a particu¬ 
lar nourishment from the soil: this se.ems in a great measure 
• correct, and, of course, accounts for the failure of trees, espe¬ 
cially on land planted over again with the same kinds. Mr. 
Lymburn,^ who is a very accurate‘writer, mentions that the 
excretions from the roots of some plants will not let other kinds 
thrive on land whertj they grew ; but it is not clear why a series 
of the same kind of cropsJeannot Ue )n-oduted from some soils. 
After all it appears to me that the “whys” and the “where¬ 
fores” are still to be learned. 

Hut to return to the subject of soil‘from rocks. I have pre- 
vmusly stated that tITe crust of the earth is principally of vege¬ 
table remfcins. It m.ay be asked. If soil from decayed rocks is 
not favourable for plants, how^ c*ame their remains at first upon 
tTjp»enrth? To ans\*er •this, it wil| be needless for me to go 
baej^ to the Mosaic era. 1 slmll merely mention ^hat when 
islands are raised from the bottom of the sea by voltanic agency, 
or by cotjil insects, tltey remain bari'cn for s’ome time, though iir 
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a good climate; and, when vegetation begins, it is with plants of 
thedpwest grade, whose seeds may be carried by the wind: these 
annually decay, and with the dung left by fowls, mixed {ritli par¬ 
ticles from the rocks, form soil to receive seeds of otlier plants, 
carried either by the waters, or left in the excrements of fowls. If 
the island which ap^ared a few years ag^ in the Mediterranean 
Sea nad not sunk down, it might, have been an example of the 
former; and it is said that some of the.West India Islaxds are 
of the latter formation. It would, of course, take ages to form 
a crust of vegetable soil like that on fertile continents. I see 
no reason for geologists making ^ distin(;*,ion between vegetable 
soil and that of peat ^ for the latter contaivs most of vegetable 
remains, and only requires heat and pressure to become coal. 

Cossej/ Hall Gardens, A’bt’. 1841. ' 


Art. V. On the recent Publications on the Subject of Manures. 

15y K. Lymbl'rn. 

The subject of manures seems now to have fairly engrossed the 
attention of the public, and assumed the important station which 
it so fairly merits. • What is the food of plants, in what form it 
is most easily absorlrcd, and how assimilated in the plant, are 
questions of vital importance in a country where a dense popu¬ 
lation presses so severely on the means of support. Conform¬ 
ably with your statement in the December Number of the 
Magazine, of its being a register of all new improvements and 
advances made in tlfe science and practice of horticulture, I 
propose, in tl.3 fcMlowing essay, to notice the works 'that hajte 
been published, as far as they have come to my knowle<lge, and 
the experiments that have been recorded, or that I have my¬ 
self seen, since 1 last endeavoured th elucidate this subject; 
and endeavour to deduce therelrom what additional remarks 
appear to me called forth by these statements, to guide myself 
and other practicab men in our operations. 'I’o siniplily the 
subject, so as that Uie greatest benefits may'be obtained at the 
least possible expense, is the ultimate object that ought to be 
kept in view; and however far we may be from that object at 
present, it appears to be,.at least, approximating. Most authors 
incline to give prominence to their own projonceived ideas, aiitl 
may stretch certain truths to their utmost extent, per’iaps often 
farther than the unprejudiced jiwlgeinent would approve of; but 
the confiiction of ©pinion only helps J^o plicit the truth to^ the 
considerate mind, and mudh .valiuible information is often got 
from the keenest controversy, even though there may be errors 
on both sides. ' 
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Tlie small popular treatise lately published by Mr. Squarey, 
on Agricultural Chemistry, will be useful to farmers and ^r- 
dener$,^s n digest of the publications of Liebig, Daubeny, and 
Johnson on .the same subject; and the new matter brought 
forward on gpano and other subjects is very interesting. He 
dwells much on the^value of nitrogen. “* Animals,” he says, 
y fed on grasK produce fat, es they get a greater proportion of 
‘carboai than nitrogen-, those fed on seeds and grains, which con¬ 
tain more nitrogen or azote, produce more muscular flesh, as 
muscle, being highly azotised, requires much nitrogen for its 
formation.” He quotes froin.Professor Daubeny, to show that 
wh#srt grow i withjiuman urine had as*liigh as 35 per cent of 
gluten, while that from cow-dung had only 12 per tent; the 
Ciii1)on predominating in the wheat in proportion to tlfe defi¬ 
ciency t)f gluten. He enters at great length into the subject of 
urine, stiowhig the vast loss that is incurred annually by tlie 
waste of this precious substance, especially human urine. As 
the nitrogen found in the urine is the surplus of what is 
needed to be fixed in the system of the animal, with that pro¬ 
duce . from the waste of the system, carnivorous animals, wliich 
feed on more highly azotised substances, must always have more 
nitrogen in the urine than herbivorous aninials. He proposes 
to fix the volatile carbonate of ammonia in urine and gas tar by 
sulphuric acid, or vitriol, whidi m.ay be got, he says, at from ‘Id. 
to 3d. per Ib.^ anil every pound of vitriol will* form 2 lb. of 
suljihale of ammonia. He says, the urine, shomu be ftoured on 
sawdust, tanner’s baik, or dried peat, after lying in tlie tank or 
other reservoir till the smell of aminonifi denotes that pntre- 
foction has begun; and the compost should bp afterwards mixed 
X'ith sulphuric acid till effervescence ceases. IT) this way, he 
thinks, is the urate ot commerce formed; or, if poured on stable 
inunure and wood ashes^ nitrate of potash (saltpetre), he says, 
would then be formed. 

'I'he great value of nitrogen, as* pointed out by Professor 
Liebig and others, I have before noticeil. Professor Dumas 
says, chemistry is so far advanced in this respect, that the 
problem ol the productioi* of a puHcly chenlical azotated manure 
cannot be long in being resolved. As for carbon,” he says, “ihe 
rain water and air suffice for it.” He notices, however, that 
“ recent trials show that the nitric acid of the nitrates also merits 
particular attention?’ It has lately been carried so far, that it 
has becn*reckoncd the only valimhlc substance in manures, and 
tables have been furnished by Boussingault and Payen (see 
fjc^’d. Chron., Oct. 2»), ♦howmg the relative proportions the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of manure bear to cow-dung in value ; in. which the 
quantity of ammonia (not nitrogen) they contaiir is taken as the 
sole basis. There must, however, be some limit to this: nitrogen 
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is, no doubt, needed as a eonslitueiit in plants, perhaps inoie 
than •lias been yet made plain by analysis; I'rom its snrioundini' 
the organs in the state of ammonia, in the fluids tinv Imtlie 
them, as Liebig says, U appears also to aet ns a stimulant to 
vitality, and must be a principal thougii not the only retjuisite. 

In omnivorous animals, to whom a mu(;h greater proportion 
of nitrogen is required, if conflned solely or in great part to, 
animal food, it is found to produce a too excitable state Cif the 
system, and not to be conducive to health. In plants, also, it has 
been found to increase the stem and foliage, without a corre¬ 
sponding increase of dejrosit in the roots« when light and heat 
ami the other requisites'of the food are wantir^g. We shall ns 
we proceed in the essay, that carbon is derived from many 
other Substances soluble in water, in the opinion of other ehii- 
nent chemists ; and there are, besides, the salts, and other sub¬ 
stances essential to plants, in manures. Nitrogen may be one of 
the greatest sources of ^alue in a manure, without being the ow/y 
source. If we confine the benefits of Ibod to any one of its con- 
.stituents, however valuable, we shall arrive at a false conclusion ; 
as all are needed, and will have to be considered in our estimate 
of the value of manure, as well as ammonia. 

Of the substances recommeiHled to make a compost for pour¬ 
ing the urine on, 1 shoiiltl think peat the best, and woiiltl 
prefer moist peat to drieil jieat, as iieing more easily decom¬ 
posed. Sawdust, if of fir wood, which it generally' is, contains a 
good deal of resin, which, being an anti-putrescent substance, 
prevents decomposition from proceeding properly: when got 
from woods destitute.of resin, 1 should consider it one of the 
best, as it is then fiound va practice to rot easily; that pf beech 
wood is the best of any. Tanner’s bark, from its possessing 
tannin, also resists putrefaction. It is customary for people 
about towns, where these substances qbound, to use them as 
bedding for swine and other animals, and even to mix with the 
manure, to increase the quantity. Any manure I l,iave pur¬ 
chased, when it happened to be mixed with these substances, I 
have found so inferior in quality, and the sawdust and bark so 
fresh and undecompbsed after lying ci long time in the dung- 
heap, which they had deteriorated and dried by absorption, that 
1 would rather have paid the price for the diminished quantity 
of dung by itself, and thrown those substances away. Urine, 
however, contains more nitrogen than oth<?r manure; and as 
this substance is so necessary in carrying on fermentation, being 
the basis of the fermenting princ’ipje, the sawdust and bark may 
do better xhan I anticipate.,, 1 caiinof sj/^ak from exjierieof.^ 
as to the. mixing of urine with these substances, but wo,uid 
prefer peat, ^rhich has been found to rot so readily with hot 
dung; moist peat will rot more readily than dried. One of the 
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readiest and best pf substances, I should think, is the rot heap 
ol' weeds and refuse from tlie jrarden. It should be kept, as well 
as other,iuanures, from heavy washing rains, and the lull force 
of the sun; which may be done at a trifling expense by stobs 
and boai ds al^ve, leaving it open to the access of air below; and 
tflrning over with thj spade when the heat of decomposition 
begins to get excessive (about 100°). When heavy rains cannot 
* be tliHown off, the bottom of the heap should rest on a hard 
surface, to prevent absorption by the soil, and a descent should 
be made to some reservoir, to collect the lk|uid manure that 
flows off. If this werc^properly attended to, there would be less 
needffor sulphuric #cid to fix the ammotiia. The soil itself, if 
in a moderate condition between wet and dry', is capable of 
absftrbinjT and reUininsi all the carbonate or ulmate <Jf am- 
monia needed, as we shall see when treating of Dr. Madden’s 
experiments. Carbonate or ulmate (humate) of ammonia, which¬ 
ever of these substances may be i'ormed, is certainly a much 
better food for plants than sulphate of ammonia: it yields both 
carbon and ammonia, while much sulphuric acid from the other 
should be rather prejudicial than otherwise. If the rains are 
so heavy, and the soil so wet, as to wash out and carry ofl' the 
ulmate or carbonate of ammonia, it will do the same with the 
sul{)liate of ammonia. If (he water holding the carbonate or 
ulmate in solution remains in tlie soil, it will give it oft' to (he 
roots of the })l£ 4 nt if near, or be absorbed again by the particles 
of the soil if it is not near, the roots; c vapou.i.ioii i' not likely to 
take place to the extent anticipated. 

On the subject of nitrates, Mr. Squiyey says, “ they are 
foflnd in^ calcareous strata in the East Indiqs, South America, 
Krance, aiul Spain, in the valleys of rivers and Rigoons, and in 
the soil. In Spain,” he says, “ the soil .in some places is very full 
of nitrates, which may be washed out, but are found mixed with 
common salt. They effloresce from limestone, and may be found 
on the wjjlls of buildings exposed fo the vapour of ammonia, 
and where Homan cement is put on. In France the nitrate of 
potash is formed fi;om animal and vegetable remains, mixed 
with calcareous master, ii» old plaster, chalk, lime. See., laid up 
and fermented in beds protected from the weather, and puU'id 
water or urine poureef on them. The lixiviation produced from 
this consists mostly of nitrate of lime, but wood ashes are added 
tft convert it into ifltrate of potash, or saltpetre. From every 
loo lb. of* materials, 12 lb. of saltpetre,” he says, “are generally 
{jot.” He quotes Dr. Duubeny. for the experiments in which wheat 
gjjtyvn with the nitrirte ^f soda gqve ‘23} per cent pf gluten, 
whije that without nitrate had enly 19 per cent, to show that 
the nitrate of soda had been active in producing frotn its nitrogen 
more glqten. From-the same experiments*, it was shown that 
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Si lb. of flour, made from the wheat grown with nitrates, pro¬ 
duced 4 lb. 14oz. of bread; while the same quantity of the 
other produced only 4 lb. 4 oz. The application of th«se salts, 
he thinks, acts as a stimulant to. the plant; as in some cases, 
where the nitrate of soda was applied last springr and where it 
had produced a most marked and,decid,^l effect, it was found 
that, after the grass was cut and the produce harvested, the after , 
growth was a long time before it came ftway: apparently the 
plant had suffered from over-excitement, as the grass not manured 
with the nitrate was afterwards, for a considerable time, the 
more luxuriant. Professor Daubeny has .‘■taled his opinion, also, 
that nitrate acts as a sthmilant to the plant, rausing more Either 
food to be assimilated. His views on the origin, ike., of ammo¬ 
nia, r noticed in a former essay. Professor Johnston says, 
the nitrogen in any crop is small in amount, but perhaps not the 
less essential. The nitrogen, he sa.\s, must all have been origi¬ 
nally from the air, from which it has been furnished to coal 
and other matters containing vegetable or animal remains. 'Phe 
nitrogen of the air being partially soluble in water, he thinks 
part of the nitrogen of plants may be got from this source. He 
calculates all the water falling on the soil in a year may contain 
28 lb. of nitrogen, and probably one third of this is absoibed. 
Ammonia and nitric acid ai e both, he thinks, sources of nitrogen 
to plants : no tioubt, he says, more nitric acid enters than is 
fixed, but it is the same with ammonia. Nitrates, he says, have 
the same effect applied to the soil as ammonia, in increasing the 
gluten of wheat; the effect is the same in kind, though less in 
degree. Great part of the effect of ammonia, he thinks, consists 
in its aptitude to decompose, yielding at one place of the plJnt 
hydrogen; antf at another nitrogen, from the circul.ating fluid, 
as required, and again forming ammonia where the consti¬ 
tuents are not needed : in the same way as water is decom¬ 
posed, and yiehls now hydrogen, and now oxygen, as required. 
On the question, whether leaves absorb nitrogen, the professor 
notices Boussingaull’s experiments, in which the nitrogen of the 
air was not diminished, but rather increased, by the action of 
the leaves; but absorption und traiiupiratitgi might both be in 
action. The increase must have been from the hitter, but it 
might be more than shown. The ammonia in tobacco leaves, he 
thinks, may be formed frbm nitrogen. 

Of the experiments on manures at 'ifankeith, the seat 
of Colonel Kelso, near Symington, when I called’ there in 
July, the gardener, Mr. flay, showed us several which were 
making with different kinds. Rape dtisti he used in the jtro- 
portions which had been us^d the year before by Mr. Fle¬ 
ming of Ran’oehun, near Paisley, viz., 11 lb. to the drill of 48 
yards long, exclusive of manure, or about I lb. to the 4 lineal 
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yards of the drill of potatoes; nearly 1 ton to the acre. The 
price at Glasgow, 26/. for 3 tons, about 8s. 6(L per cwt, or 
rather above 8/. per acre; not so much as would have been paid 
for farm-yard manure. The rape dust yielded more than double 
the produce^f the ordinary manure, as IS to 7, and the crop 
ef whea( after was very fine. At Dankeith the experiments I 
saw were on a smml scal^, in the garden. Some rows of 
•potu1^>e.s manured wjlh the above proportion of rape dust had 
decidedly the largest and most vigorous-looking foliage. Other 
rows, manured with lialf the usual quantity of manure and half 
rape dust, and some others with nitrate of soda in the usual 
pr<iportion withou^ ulanure, were all better to appearance than 
that with the farm-yard manure, which was good dung, he said, 
though lather new. How the result turned out at digging time 
I huV' lOt 'el heard, as the gardener left at Martinmas; but 
the rape du.,t he thought undoubtedly would carry through, 
both from the great produce it had given at Barrochan last 
year, and from the fact that those planted with the rape dust 
were latest in coming through, more slow in growth at first, and 
appi lied to be still gaining vigour progressively. lie found the 
potato sets apt to decay when planted with the cut surface next 
the rape tlust, and found it necessary to have a stratum of earth 
between it and the sets. The rape tiust he found also to benefit 
red beet greatly : it also benefited turnips. To peas it did no 
good; and cauliflowers and carrots it killer! nearly entirely. It 
seemed to encourage vermin, as he found h “ ;t- hi great abun¬ 
dance about the roots of the cauiiflowers, among ‘.Ik. vnpe dust. 
It appeared to hurt the cauliflowers even when mixed among the 
a0il. In the experiments on grass, the jiarts dressed with rape 
^lust anfi nitrate of soda in June mtide a greJt atisance for about 
a fortnight: after the first cut of the grass, the effects of the 
nitrate of soda coiiltl hardly be perceiVed on the second growth, 
and that of the rape difst only partially. Some nitrate of soda, 
which he sprinkled on the foliage* of plants, killed .some and 
hurl othtrs : he a|iproves of it most diiuteil with water. Many 
complaints have this yi'ar been made t)f tlic nitrate’s hurling fo¬ 
liage: being prc^ited f^i the fo]iage in.a concentrated state, 
without being so*’ell tliluteil as that which goes to the roots 
will be with the water of the soil, may be a cause; as all food 
in excess is found hurtful. As the tipper side of the leaf does 
jiot absorb so readily as the under side, nor as the spongioles of 
the root,the nitrate will also lie longer in contact with the mem¬ 
brane of the cuticle, and may act deleteriously. These salts are 
•not likely to be det^nnposetl before reaching the roots. If the 
filtrates w'cre decomposed in tlje kiil with the salts of iron, it 
would render them of no use; and as ammonia has a more 
feeble affinity for ayids than the other alkalies, it is not likely 
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much of it will he altered iti this way, or, if in excess, it would 
be lyirtful as well as the others. 

At Shewalton, near Irvine, the seat of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
now Lord President, Mr. Menzies, the {jardener, showed ns a 
part of the lawn which had been dressed with nitrate of soda 
after the first cut. It had grown more liix^iirianlly than, that no^ 
dresseil, and promised to yield a vei;^ superior second cut in the 
autumn. At Belisle, near Ayr, the seat of Airs. C'olonel llainil-’ 
ton, the gardener, Mr. Hunter, showed us a large quarter t)f 
onions, which had been founil, for some years befory, almost a 
complete failure from vermin, the ground having been long 
wrought. He had dressed it wit^ the nitr!^,te of soda for* two 
years past; it had been free from insects ever since; the crop 
of the former year had been very good, and that of this year 
had a fine deep green healthy appearance. 

At Koselle, near Ayr, the seat of Archibald Hamilton, Esq., 
of Carcluie, where so many agricultural experiments are carried 
on, the land steward, Mr. Walls, was from home when I 
called. Mr. Loeke, the gardener, showed me, on the farm, some 
rows of potatoes dressed with nitrate of soda, oil cake, and rape 
dust, which were all of a fine deep green colour in the foliage, 
and more vigorous and healthy to appearance than the others 
without this dressing. Some rows dressed with sulphate of soda, 
in addition to the manure, were no better, and rather inferior 
in appearance to thtf other rows that had no dressing. In the 
experiments at the garden, and in the outside slips, the rows of 
potatoes that had got an additional dressing of oil cake, nitrate 
of soda, and rape dust, besides the manure, were scarcely so 
high in the stem as those with the same manure without t#fe 
dressing; but *die foliage much darker in the green, and thy 
plants more healthy and vigorous to appearance. In some row s 
dressed with the sulphate of soda besides manure, those at the 
rate of 1 cwt. per acre were similar to those with ordinary 
manure and no dressing; but those dressetl at the rate of 4 cwt. 
per acre were inferior to any, perhaps from .some unperceived 
difference in the qutdity of the ground or manure. 'I'he late 
cabbage planted in a rich border soil wij^ut manure, and 
dressed in alternate rows with nitrates of sotra and potash at the 
usual rate per acre, showed a decided improvement where the 
nitrates were applied. In a row where they were purposely 
applied in excess for experiment, the plants were killed nlto^ 
gether. There was a still more decided improvement.on some 
savoys dressed with nitrates. in Mr. Locke’s essay, lately 
published in the Ayr Advertiser, he states that sulphate of sqcla* 
applied to cauliflowers, cabbages, carrot*, potatoes, and turnips, 
made not the slightest improvement. That in cauliflowers, the 
soil of the border prepared with manure in the usual way, the 
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rows ill wliicli a little nitrate of soda was dibbled into the bole 
when the cauliflowers were planted had flowers one third li\rfrer 
than those that got no nitrate; and another portion, in wliich a 
little oilVake was dibbled into the holes at planting, had flowers 
one third larger than those above the nitrates. Cabbages, 
Ife says, were benefited by the nitrates; but the greatest 
iinproveinent was made tfy. leeks. On beans the nHrates 
iiad yo effect. On, turnips the shaws were improved, but 
not the roots; perhaps from the want of sufficient light 
in the cloudy dull weather last autumn, to produce the 
proper effect in the elaboration of the leaves. On rows of 
pot*l#)es, in a very jftior border, 3 row#, with the usual ejuan- 
tity of oil cake, and no manure, produced 38 lb.; 3 rows ilitto, 
nitBute of soda alone, 44 lb.; 3 rows ditto, rape dusU ditto, 
55 lb.; while 3 rows, with the usual quantity of farm-yard 
manure, gave 57 lb.; thus showing in this experiment the pre¬ 
ponderating effect of the latter. None •f the dressings of ni¬ 
trate, he says, had so powerful an effect this year as the last. 
At Dankeith, the experiments seemed to be rather in favour of 
the nitrates and rape dust: the soil there might be richer than 
that at Roselle, and might yield more food to the plants stimu¬ 
lated by the action of these manures, or there might be a dif¬ 
ference in the quality or quantity of the manures. Of scn-falo. 
which he was forcing, Mr. Locke dressed every alternau s',) >1 
plant with nitrate; almost every dressed phant failed, and even 
those that succeeded were much spoiled. Sonic rows sown with 
peas, and dressed with nitrates rather abundantly; the peas were 
destroyed as if they had been boiled, though they grew well sown 
some time after in the same ground. Some plants sprinkleil 
with nitfate on the leaves were destroyed, ^s before observed, 
at Dankeith. To geraniums, in pots, he applietl the ashes of 
burnt wood with great effect. Mr. Iliinter also found the ashes 
beneficial to pot plant#, anti particularly to beds of pansies. 
Mr. Locke applied gypsum to turfi but found it produced no 
effect, airtl attributed it to the dryness of the ground. If this 
has been the cause, it may lake effect next Reason ; but so many 
failures have takeiljMacc n’ilh that^ article,, that it is doubtful if 
it always acts in tire way described by Professor Liebig. It has 
been said by some to benefit by the sulphate of lime itself‘be¬ 
coming a constituent of the plant. iJoot, he says, was found 
©f no benefit as a t<i|>dressing, and he ascribes the want of effect 
to the light dry land. If it were, however, washed into the soil 
by rain, of which there was no*deliciency last year, it is strange 
4t produced no eflec^ ^ootj from the ammonia, charcoal, and 
sTlfine substances it containsj but esp’ccially the reputed abundance 
ofMie first, has been found beneficial in all soils. .Last year I saw 
an application of it,.in which the eflects on*onion beds, where it 
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was sifted on, was so great, that it could Jje tol^ at many yartls 
distance where the soot ended, by the strength of the onions 
being so much greater. Mr. Adam, in the Qttarterly Journal of 
AgriaiUure last year. In trials with many different kinds of ma¬ 
nures, all the new kinds, found the soot much the^cheapest, and 
the crops of grain yery superior. Like ^he nitrates, howevei,, 
and odier.concentrated manures, it-will noi do if in excess; and 
when the plants are growing, tha time of rain should always be 
chosen to spread it among the plants: when washed into the 
soil, divided and diluted, it produces most benefit, but is apt 
to kill tlie leaves if the weather is dry; I have seen onions 
killed with it in dry weather. Cow- urine is another powerful 
manure: if applied to cauliflowers in wet weather, it proiluces 
great effect; if applied in dry weather, it generally kills the pLnt. 
Some unaccountable results are often produced also by the best 
of manures, and show the necessity of repeated experiments. 
Sir Humphry Davy found that nitrate of ammonia, applied in 
solution to grass, produced no effect, while nitrate of so<la on 
the same piece oiose at hand did : he expresses astonishment at 
the result himselfj but it does not appear that he repealed it. 
Others who have tried the nitrate of ammonia say that it has 
produced great effects : it is not yet an article of commerce ns a 
manure, but, from the great (juantity of nitrogen contained, 
should be very beneficial. Professor Dumas says it is always 
the product of electric storms. In trials for experiments, if 
there are any' of the pieces of the soil experimented on abounding 
ill oxides of iron, they may, from their great affinity for acids, 
when in the state of protoxide, decompose the salts ; and from 
their tendency to assume again the state of peroxides, which do 
not retain the acid," the nitric acid may be given off agam to the 
air and lost. If the proper proportions of food and light are 
wanting, experiments may give a different result from what 
they would have done if these were all present. Heavy washing 
rains may carry off top-dressings; and the above and many 
other unobserved circumstances may derange the effects of ex¬ 
periments; and we may see here the necessity of frequently 
repeated trials, and on a large scale befoi e we can decide on 
the comparative benefit of manures. From i?liat has been stated 
on the nitrates, ammonia, &c., we may infer, that, though nitrogen 
is needed as a constituent, yet it is also much needed as a stimu¬ 
lant, as it is to be found in the latex oi circulating fluid of the 
plant, in the state of ammonia, wherever life is most active ; sti¬ 
mulating the action of the organs, and assisting in the decompo¬ 
sition of the food needed to supply eveyy constituent where 
wanted, and giving the deep gieen healthy colour of luxuriant 
vegetation. If this is accompanied by light and heat, and a 
proper proportion ofthe other constituents of the food of plants. 
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great results may be expected; if not accompanied by these, 
we may have much appearance, with little reality. It is genetally 
found th^t there is little difference in the present effects of nitrate 
of soda and potash on the crop. As potash is, however, the bas-e 
which the vegetable acids generally prefer, it should be njore 
beneficial as a constiti^nt of the plant: as a solvent of unde¬ 
composed matter in the soil,*<he soda, when excreted, sboiild be 
ftiore iictive and powerful. Nitrate of lime being most easily 
produced artificially (there is generally a good deal among the 
other nitrates), and being one of the most soluble of salts 
(its attraction for moisture bejng so great as to cause it to be 
useiiJn the dryin<j ot gases), should al«o be of great benefit. 
It possesses ihe same quantity of nitric acid as the others; and 
the •other salts of lime being very insoluble (the carbormte of 
lime requiring carbonic acid in the water to dissolve it), this salt 
may be one of the natural sources of lime to the plant. M. Jac- 
quelame, Professor Dumas says, has lately found pectinate of 
lime in the ligneous tissue of most plants ; and perhaps more of 
that substance is needed for plants than is generally imagined. 

On guano, or bird’s dung, a manure long ago introduced 
into c emical works, but only lately become an article of com¬ 
merce in this country, Mr. S<iuarey has amassed a good deal of 
information, and for which recourse should be had to the book 
itself. “ The date of the discovery of guano,” he says, “is un¬ 
known, though it has been useil as a manure in Peru from 
great antiquity. The immeiT-c (|uaiuities in which it exists, its 
weight, red colour, and the sand which covers it. h■^^e caused 
it to be thought of mineral origin. Tliat^ most recetitly depo¬ 
sited, however, is white, and most in demand, but gets red by 
ettposureVo the air, aiul the sand blown from thi? hills around ; 
the ammoniacal odour also which it gives olf, and the uric, phos¬ 
phoric, and other acids found in it, determine it to be of animal 
origin. It has also been dbserved that, when the birds have been 
scared away from any place on the eftnst, the supply has dimi¬ 
nished in that place. In the dry climate of Peru, the excrement 
of the birds is not washed awav, as in ouV damp atmosphere. 
In some places it ’is reprasenteil a,s existing to the extent of a 
quarter of a league in length, and 300 yards in depth. The red 
and dark grey guano,’" he says, “ is sold at 'Js. ‘id. per cwt., and 
the white at 3i'. 6d. per cwt., in the port of Mollendo: in war it has 
scwnetiines been as high as 12s. 'I'he guano,” he says, “ is strongly 
recommended for wheat, barley, oats, turnips, and clover.” 
The quantity per acre he recommends is 1 to 2 cwt., mixed 
Wfth^ charcoal powdei*^; price'in London, Nov. 1841, 26s. per 
cwf. 'I'he excellence of this manui*e, he says, “ depetids in great 
measure on the phosphate of lime it contains, *111011 he esti¬ 
mates at 30^ per cent, the lithic acid and atnmonia at 30, and. 
;t<l Ser. — i lfi+5!. II. . G 
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the other organic matter at 36^ per cent. Bones are also prin¬ 
cipally valuable on account of the phosphate of lime they con¬ 
tain; and the apatite, or native phosphate of lime, from Spain is 
about to be introduced as a substitute. How phosphate of lime 
is rendered soluble, is not yet known; perhaps thtj salts and gases 
in thewater,ortheelectricity evolved in th^chemicul changesgohig 
on i'll the soil, may assist. Phosjihate of magnesia, not being 
discovered native yet, is probably got by carbonate of magnesia* 
being absorbed, decomposed, and united to |)hos))horic acid in 
the plant.” It is possible that part of both tliese phosphates 
may be got in that wa}’: the phosphoric acid of the soil, which, 
Liebig says, is found as a constituent of aft soils, may be abs'-rbetl 
either in that state or as phos|)hnte of ammonia, and united to 
magnesia there, or to the carbonate of lime held in so]uti4.n in 
the sap by carbonic acid. The phospiiate of lime, however, in 
urine. Professor Thomson says, is held in solution by an excess 
of phosphoric acid. •Bones also contain the phospiiate in the 
state of a superphosphate, or an excess of acid there also. 'J'o 
procure phosphate of lime, it is necessary to atid pure ammonia, 
both to the urine and the calcined bones, to take up the excess 
of acid, before the phosphate of lime can be precipitated. The 
acetic acid of the urine also, he thinks, keeps the phosphate in 
solution. From the excess of acid, theielbre, in the super|)hos- 
phate of lime in the bones themselves, assistetl by the phos¬ 
phoric acid of the soil, or by acetic acid, the phosphate of 
lime is most likely to be dissolved and rendered fit for absorption. 
Professor .Tohnston thinks the carbonic acid of the soil may 
dissolve sufficient of the phosphates, as he found one gallon of 
water saturated with cio'bonic acid to take up 30 grs. of phos¬ 
phate; it wilkalso furnish silica, he says, as it absorli^thc alkali 
of the ihsoluble silicates of the soil, and liberates the sile.x in 
a soluble state. Apatite of lime, Thomson classes as a sub¬ 
phosphate, and it will therefore be lYiore difficidt of solution, 
from its inferior quantity^of phosphoric acid, about one third 
part less than that of the phosphate itself. For Jrrain crops 
the phosphates wiil be much wanted, and some have said 
they are greatly wanted for turnip' also. The analysis, how¬ 
ever, of the turnip, by Dr, Madden, gave only a small (pian- 
tity of hydrosulphate of lime. Many’ rejieated analyses of 
plants, grown in different circumstances, may be needed, before 
we can decide on what constituents manures ought to furnish: 
what, however, is not needed, or rejected as excrement by one 
crop, may be beneficial to themext in the rotation. In bones, 
the gelatine, from the great quantity of n;jnnonia it furnishes, • is 
very valuable; and the ammonia, and lithicor uric acid, together 
with the saline substances, about 70 per cent in the guano, 
must be an important part of its value, Mr. M‘Donald, in the 
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Mark Lane Express, says, 4 bushels of guano (52 lb. per bushel) 
to the acre, mixed with 1 bushel of charcoal powder and driljed, 
producer^ 6 quarters, 2 bushels, 1pecks per acre of wheat; 
when 15 bushels of bone dust yielded only 4-^ (juarters, Mr. 
Cuthbert Jolii^on says that, in St. Helena, 35 bushels of guano 
ai% said to produce mqp-e potatoes than 35 loads of horse dung. 
Three cart-toads of guano, ‘lie saj's, arc equal to 70 loads of 
*{?ood rotten thing, and.its effects are greater on grass than on po¬ 
tatoes. From all accounts, guano appears to be a powerful 
conccntrate^l manure; and the ammonia in it does not seem 

• to be so volatile as dreaded by^some chemical writer’s. 

BWrber of fish anu oil, Mr. Square^* says, “ yield 70 per¬ 
cent of carbon, on wliich their benefit depends ; and he proposes 
to rtiix these substances with coal ashes and apatite, to ttbsorb 
them and give them off' to the roots as wanted.” Coal ashes he 
thinks valuable, from their yielding sulphate of lime and char¬ 
coal : th- pi’i’.cipal benefits however arise, he thinks, from the 
absorbing powers of charcoal for ammonia, which is washed 
out by rain for the roots of plants, and a new quantity again 
absorbed. The effect is much diminished, he says, “by reducing 
the co.il ashes to powder’, as they tlo not absorb so well.” As 
I siateil before, liowever, practice has led me to adojit a dif¬ 
ferent opinion: I have often seen the bad effects of mixing 
coal ashes from domestic fires, especially when not well silted, 
and the pieces large; they abso, b the juices o(* the dung, reducing 
it to a dry straw, and I neve;’ could see the ashes produce any 
corresponding effect in consequence of it. 'lire fa'-f of the 
matter, 1 believe, is, that when the pieces are large, theorilinary 
moisture of the soil will not penetrrrt^ them so as to extract 
w’hat is rJbsorbed. W hen the pieces are small, find when the 
ashes are reduced as small as possrble by sifting and burning 

• well, they are found much more beneficial; and all pet’so^ls whom 
1 have ever conversed wifli, who are in the habit of purchasing 
such manures to a great extent, intiversally prefer the small 
powder of*w’ell burned, well sifted ashes, to the coarse un- 
.sified kind. The small pieces absoi b and f^ve offi the same as 
the particles of soiTtfo; and, falling into [itiwrler, their saline 
substances and char coal ai’ein a more soluble and available state. 
Of what great benefit* are absorbents to the soil, when every 
particle of the soil itself is cajiable ol* absorbing, and, bv its 
di»integrating readiljt yielding up its absor bed substances easily. 
'J'he oiiject* is not to absorb and lay up manures, it is to make 
them as speedily available as possible. Of the great tenacitv 
whh,which some of tjies* absorbents retain the ammonia they 
absorb, we have a familiar instance in iron. Wdien a large pot 
of cast iron has been exposed for a long time to the action of 
tire air, it absorbs ammonia to such a degree? that, though cold , 
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water has little effect on it, when boiled on the firo for some 
boors it will come off as thick ns tar, and smelling like a dung¬ 
hill; 3 ’et, though refreatedly boiled at intervals for wetjts on the 
fire, and even scoured with diluted vitriol, it will come ofl' for 
many weeks smelling as at first. If the power <*f absorption is 
so great, how long would the ordinarylemperature of the sbil 
be ih effecting the extraction of the ammonia ! I should not 
at all approve of mixing blubber and oil with coarse ashes; if it* 
be wished to absorb then), the soil is quite sufficient. The best 
way to render these substances soluble, is to mix them with al¬ 
kalies, and make them into a soluble, soap, by mixing with 
clippings of hedges and young branches ^ which possess-most 
potash) burned to ashes, and mixed with the oil. If lixiviated 
and digested with one fourth part of quicklime, and tife lie 
poured off, the ashes will make the oil into a soluble soap and 
render it available at once. The benefit of soap-suds and the 
refuse from scoured' yarn, are well known. “ W hen am¬ 
monia is decomjTOsed in the plant,” he says, “ anjl the nitrogen 
fixed as a constituent, all the hydi'ogen set ffee, unless what 
goes to form the oils, resins, and other hydrogenated [)ro- 
ducts in the plant, will be evaporated ; wlici'e the hydrogen and 
oxygen exist in the jiroportipns of water, as in sugar ami 
starch, they are exclusively formed from water.” It is likely 
these substances are mostly formed from water, but it will be 
difficult to say excfiisively; though in the pi'oyortion of water, 
the hydrogen and oxygen in these substances are not in the 
stale of water; and if Iree hydrogen from ammonia is circulat¬ 
ing in the elaborated sapor latex, it sbouUl be as eligdile Ibr 
assimilation as that set free from the decomposition of water. 
It will be die hydrogen in excess, from whatever snbstanee it 
came, .that will be evaporated. When substances yielding the 
same co'nstituerits are absorbed and deeomjiosed in the plant, it* 
will be difficult to say what becomes of them, what are fixed, 
and what evaporated or excreted. Besides the oxygen furiiislied 
by water, oxygen gas is also absorbed in solution in water, and 
from the air; and'what is not needed of these for the |)eculiar 
acids of plants, may be assimiiatedras gum, starch, &c., while 
the oxygen of the water may be set free and evaporated ; though 
undoubtedly it will most often take place that the oxygen of the 
water is made use oil • 

As might have been expected, from -liis taking Professor 
Liebig as a basis, Mr. Sqiiarey adheres to tliedoctriiie,ittiat though 
plants in a young state absorb carbonic acid from the soil, yet 
afterwards they wholly depend on the uir for their carbon: though 
he allows that all water contains carbonic acid in solution, and 
admits, as above, that the principal benefit of oils is in the carbon 
they contain, he also rejects, ns Liebig did, the idea of humus 
forming any part of the food of plants. We shall see good 
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reason for believing, when we come to what Dr. Madden says on 
tlie subject, tliat bumus does ultimately form great part of .the 
food of plants. “ Trees,” Dr. Madden says, “ derive most of 
tbeir flui^ nourishment from the soil, though some kinds can, no 
doubt, get wha| they need by the leaves, if this source is stopped.” 
The roots, he thinks, cannot absorb gases ns such, but only in 
solution in water. “The qu^tity of organic substances berried 
•ift the soil undoubtedly increases production,” he says, “as crops 
are always heaviest near towns. It displays the wisdom of Pro¬ 
vidence, tha^ consumption itself should increase the article con¬ 
sumed. All who write on the function of nutrition are in fault”, 
he thidks, “ as they splak only*of the elements of the food, and 
not of the form the mements are presented in. The physician,” 
he stiys, “knows that all meat consists of the same ultimate 
elements, but he reckons one kind of food more conducive to 
health than another. Different kinds of soil,” he says, “accord¬ 
ing to their nature, will modify food differently; as one kind of 
soil fits wheat best, another turnips.” Different results will also 
be found fn ai different soils, according to the dampness or 
warmth of the climate, and according as these vary in different 
seasons. Crops of certain kinds will flourish on dry sandy soils 
ill a wet season ; while, in a dry season, they would succeed 
better on a retentive clay. Even different degrees of pulveris¬ 
ation suit different season-, best, and agriculture may come ulti¬ 
mately to dejiend much on meteorology, wert? it once made more 
certain in its conclusions. Every practical ni 11 !. i ..-s, when he 
sets aliout the sowing of a great breadth of ground i.i jii,;,'! seeds, 
of how much benefit it would be to know whether dry or wet 
weather is to succeed. If the wenther.is to be dry, he should 
rake fine,*and cover deep; if wet, the deep coveriiTg will be too 
weighty, and the finely raked soil will skin on the top, and, in 
some instances, cause the loss of the whole crop. Tbe’palate of 
animals gives the relish ‘for the dirterent kimis of food; the 
nervous system of animals gives tbemf in this respect, an advan¬ 
tage over plants, and, requiring more constituents, they require 
greater variety in food. We cannot say yef that the spongioles 
of plants come neai’ to the sensitive jierceptions of animals, but 
they may approach nearer than we imagine, and it is not always 
the most highly relished food that is beneficial. It is also a fa¬ 
vourite doctrine of those who contend-that the air is the sole 
source of nourishmerfl to plants, that organised substances cannot 
be absorbacl and assimilated, till tleconiposed into tbeir gaseous 
elements. I noticed before, in my former ess.ay, that it is 
fduiid that starch, sugar,* and' gum are laid up as the food of 
germs and buds in plants in the *autumn, and again taken up 
and decomposed in the plant itself in spring, and become part of 
the circulating fluid, latex, or blood of the pfent, to give off'their. 
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constituents to the different organs as required by the necessities 
of fach. The same substances, when in solution, must tlierefore 
be the food of plants. The gum and sugar have been .reckoned 
organisable, not organised, products; starch, however, is ad¬ 
mitted to be more highly organised; and lignin, the most highly 
organised of tlie abundant products of plpnts, can be reduced to 
the others by simple chemical processes: there is abundant 
proof to establish that the vital chemistry of the plant itself far 
exceeds what can yet be imitated. Sir Humphry Davy exhi¬ 
bited starch, jelly, and other highly organised products to plants, 
and found they formed food. In an essii^’ of Professor Gazzin 
of Italy, an eminent chemist, and formerly impil of Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy (as translated by Mr. Crawford of Auchindiames, 
and read to the Ayrshire Agricultural Associatit)n, and after¬ 
wards published in the Ai/r Adrertiser), it is slated, that if we 
dilute a quantity of nearly rotten farm-yard manure in water, 
and pass it through a coarse sieve, a great deal of straw and 
nndecoinposed organic matter is retained; if we pass the 
liquid again through a closer sieve, straiter in the meshes, we 
will find still smaller pieces of undc'composed, brown-coloured, 
organic substances; still smaller pieces will be got from a still 
straiter sieve; and so on, till we come to pieces,” he says, “ that 
are undoubtedly soluble in water, and form the food of plants. 
Great waste of manure,” he thinks, “is thus made by decompo¬ 
sition, and he would have the straw cut and bruised, and depo¬ 
sited in the ground, to decompose there.” \\’e see from the 
above-quoted opinions of the learned professor, good ground for 
believing that soluble organic substances are, iiuleetl, part of the 
food of plants. It may, be matter of doubt w hether the straw' 
would not be broken tiown and become solul)le more easily in 
the dung-heap: small quantities in the soil do not ferment so 
readily,'anil care being used to ]n-cserve as much as possible of 
the products of fermentation, most jn-actical men seem to be in 
favour of rotting the dung. On this subject I entered at great 
length in my former essay, which supersedes the iiecessiiy of 
bringing it again forward. As corroborative of the great benefits 
of manure exhibited in a .soluble,'or nearly soluble, state, I 
may notice the great elTects of brewers’ grains spread on a field 
in Glamorganshire, which produced four times the quantity 
usually got from the Sc.me soil. Professor Johnston, on the 
same subject, says, “ when we see red-coloured substances 
absorbed by the hyacinth roots, from the water in which they 
are growing, and colouring the white flower, till again dis¬ 
pelled by the elaboration of the iictal,.i which returns to hs 
white colour as before; we* cannot divest ourselves of the 
belief, that all organic substances soluble in water are ab- 
^sorbed by the roots, and elaborated in tho leaf.” On the ques¬ 
tion whctlier all jhc carbon of plants is got from tfic air, he 
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says, “ the first original plants must have got all their carbon from 
tlie air, unless what existed in the water of the soil: on the 
hare rock, however, vegetation is stunted, and we cannot deny 
that organic matter deposited in the soil increases the produce, 
and, if crops aje carried ofl’the soil without manuring, it becomes 
exhausted. Partly it if undoubtedly got from the air, as some 
plants live suspended in the aV, and vegetable matter accumulates 
ih peat bogs, and marshy soils also produce crops without momire. 
Water is able to absorb 95 times its own bulk of ammonia (some 
have rated its absorbing powers higher; tlie temperature of the 
water increases its powers). Ammonia is also absorbed by porous 
substonees and soils : ft has a c*onsideral)l^ affinity for acids, but 
less than the other tilkalies: lime sets it free in great quantities. 
'rii» carbonic acid excreted by the roots, will assist to extract 
the ammonia from the pores of the soil, and the porous sub¬ 
stances in the soil.” He thinks Liebig’s theory of the action of 
gyp''nn! on the sulphate ot lime insuffiaietit, '‘as it does not 
account Ibr all the nitrogen in the excess of crop.” The inform¬ 
ation to be got from the professor’s lectures on these subjects is 
highly interesting: when great chemical knowledge is united to 
cautii n in inducing inferences, it is not so a|)t to lead us astray as 
when a brilliant imagination carries us to the very verge, if not 
beyoiui, the bounds of truth. The chapter on the transformation 
of tile o''ganic subst.'uices of plants, so far as chemistry has yet 
been able to produce them, is of great value. Dr. Madden, on 
the action of the sulphate of iiine, says, “ when more than j per 
cent of ammonia is given off to the soil, .Mien more than 
})art of the bulk of the soil is given off at any place by the manure 
in the soil, if sul|ihate of lime is present, ft hich it generally is, 
especiall^in peaty soils, sulphate of ammonia \fill be formed. If 
this is again ilissolved in water and brought iu contact with 
carbonate ol’ lime, carbonate of annnoifia and suljihate of lime 
vvill be produced.” In*some former essays in the Qjtartcrl^ 
Journal of Agricullure, apparently fVom the pen of the same 
intelligentVhemist, great doubts were eiiteitained of the sulphate 
of lime always acting in the way pointed out b}' Professor 
Liebig. 'I’hei e is Inucli to learn yet on many of these subjects, 
and practical men should balance well the statements brought 
forward by chemists,* before committing themselves to grJat 
expense in trials. It is safest to conduut experiments on a small 
stale, till they are \wll established. 

On the«subject of hnvius, “ Dr. Madden, in the Prize Essay on 
Draining, published, in the Highland Sorir/i/s Transacliiois 
{^lar/ei/i/ Journal o/'^lgMiadfurc’ for December, IS+l), considers 
the soluble matter of soil an orgainsed extract, which he deno- 
niinates humus, but prefers the name of ulmic acid for its product 
to llwnic acid. He th^fines ulmic acid as consisting of I atom of 
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oxygen and 1 of liydrogen, united to 2 atoms of carbonic acid. 
Ulmic acid is always in humus; it is in it, he says, as sugar is in 
the turnip or beet, but is not it. The strenglli of ulmic acid is 
so slight, that he found it took 360 grains of it to neuiralise 48 
of potash. Sawdust, pent, gum, sugar, starch, andynost vegetable 
or animal substances, will produce ulmic^cid, when heated wivh 
caustic potash ; and therefore it has, been said by some that ulmic 
acid is produced by the action of the potash, and is never found 
alone or pure; it is, say they, a product, not an educt. It is 
not, however, always, he says, the product of the potash, but is 
found ready formed in the soil also; as a cold solution of potash, 
not strong or digested jmicli with the soilj'or even ammonvH will 
produce it. The more substances are divided in the soil, and 
exposed to the action of oxygen, the more soluble do they be¬ 
come. One of the very valuable effects of the soil is to divide 
and separate the organic matter, and expose it to action. In the 
soluble matter, or humus of the soil, there always is ulmic acid: 
all that is brown-coloured, and soluble in potash, is not ulmic 
acid, but it is in it. From 108 grains of lignin, tir fibre, can be 
formed, he says, 22 of carbonic acid, 9 of water, and 77 of ulmic 
acid. Gum, sugar, and starch, can also foim ulmic acid ; ami it is 
always to be found, he says, in the dung heap, with carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, and sulphurettetl hydrogen. Sugar, 
when fermented by itself, produces alcohol abounding in hy¬ 
drogen and acetic .tcirl, or vinegar; but when fermented with 
other substances, he says, other results'take place. File products 
of the mass, therefore, are not always the same as the individuals 
composing that mass. In these compounds of masses of sub¬ 
stances, when ulmic acid is proiluceil, there is also, at the same 
time, he says, produced a substance-like extract, dehominated 
apotheme, whicli, by absorption of oxygen, uniting to and ab¬ 
stracting" its hydrogen, iiecomes insoluble. It is probably, he 
says, a modification of ulmic acid, or some compound of it; it 
contains much carbon, and is soluble in alkalie.s. On the question, 
What becomes of the gases evolved in the soil during tll'y weather? 
he found that, by passing ammoiiiacal gas over 198'6 grains of 
soil in a glass, it retained 3 per cvnt of'tiie gas. After ex¬ 
posing it to the air till no smell was found, denoting that escape 
had ceased, the soil still retained in absorption ^ per cent, or 
25(5 1’"'"^ weight ill ammonia; which, calculating the 

depth of the land at 6 in., the ordinary Oepth of ploughing, 
would give 4 tons, or 8,960 lb., per imperial acre; i’ajrable of 
dissolving no less than 161,280 lb. of hunius. If taken to the 
depth of 8 in. to 10 in., the ordinary (le|)t],i of digging, it wouhl 
be much more. The whole ammonia given offi he says, by '25 
to 30 tons of farm-yard manure (the ordinary quantity for an 
acre), about 2,016 lb., is little more than }, per cent of the soil,’and 
not j part of what the,soil is capable of absorbing. When he 
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added water to the soil, after free exposure to the air for three hours, 
a brown-coloured matter came oft’with the water in considerable 
quantity. This fact he considers of great importance, as giving a 
clue to the way in which humus may be rendered soluble in soil, 
and explaining the origin of the dark brown fluid from all dung- 
Wlls, &c., which yields ammonia abundantly when treated with 
caustic potash. The reasoh why a brown-coloured solution is 
hot obtained by agitating soil with water is, that allowing all the 
ammonia to be evolved from .‘JO tons of farm-yard manure to be 
saturated with humus, still it would at no period form more than 
T 7 j(j (7 quantity too sniall to colour solutions made in 

lhe«ut>ual manner vvitft cold water, without allowing time for the 
air to act. It was pure ammonia he used above; and as ammonia 
is generally found in the stale of carbonate of ammonia, l>e tried 
soil agitated with carbonate of ammonia, and found that it also 
possessed the power of dissolving humus in the soil, though not 
nearly to th-- same extent as the pure alkali. If the2’016lb. 
of ammonia from the 30 tons of manure were pure, it would 
dissolve, he calculates, 36'288 lb. of humus, whicli, though only 
in the state of ulniic acid, would contain 20'68'Hb. of carbon'; 
and .diowmg the ammonia of the manure to be all carbonate, 
and rating its powers of solution only at one third of the pure 
alkali, would givecarbon for five years’ crops, independently ofthe 
consideration, that if part ofthe humus dissolved were apotherne 
much more carbon would be yielded. In his farther researches 
on the action o! water, he foend that pieces of animal substances, 
as sheep skins, when moistened only with water, .■'..id exposed to 
the action ol the air, decomposed much more (piickly than when 
totally under water. In the same way, w'hen carbonate of am¬ 
monia w^s added in solution of water to Ifumns, it produced 
little effect, only yellowing the water; and, though allowed to lie 
a time, it did not get very dark; but'when he mixAl it moist 
only, and after a few dajs’ action added water, it came oft’of an 
intense brown black, showing the knmense diff’erence between 
wet and ‘moist action. Suspecting, also, that the reason why' 
carbonate ol lime, and not lumiate or ulmate of lime, is found in 
the stalactites ol c.^verns (as pointed out by* the opponents of the 
humus doctrine, to indic.ate tluit that acid did not exist in the soil), 
was, that it was dcctnbposed in the soil in passing through, the 
soil exerting partly a chemical action wi the humus r he poured 
Klmate of ammonia*in solution on a <lry soil in a flower-pot till 
it began ito flow out at the bottom, when he found that what 
came through had lost c{)lour to such an extent, that he reckunetl 
It^ did not contain inK!«half*of its original quaniitv of ortranic 
maner. In this manner, he*thinks,‘is the food preserved in soil; 
when ammonia is extricated, it acts on the organised matter of 
the soil, producing carbonate and ulmate ©f ammonia. When 
r.iin occurs it renders these substances soluble, anti they would 
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be carried off by the water, but that the soil decomposes them, 
and retains tlie humus, which is insoluble, till acted on again by 
ammonia, and rendered soluble. If the roots are near, when in 
this state, it is absorbed ; if not, it is decomposed again. These 
calculations, he says, place in a favourable light .the great che¬ 
mical value of ammonia in soil, and likewise the importance Of 
humus in the pi’ocess of vegetable rSutrition. 

‘ On the opinion that c.arbonic acid is the only source of 
carbon to the plant, he experimented, by passing a stream of 
carbonic acid, dried by traversing a tube filled with fragments 
of chloride of calcium, over 2072 grains of soil, and found no 
increase of weight, with a balance indicating as low as a 

grain. The soil could not, therefore," he s.ays, “ have absorbed 
per cent of carbonic acid; and the free carbonic acid in ■ the 
soil must, therefore, exist chiefly in the form of solution in 
water; though it cannot be said soil does notabsorb that gas at 
all, as small imperceptible (juantities may exist. The saline 
manures, l-|cwt. per acre, exhibited with great effect, amounting 
to less than patt? or less than per cent, of the soil, at 

6 in. deep.” He preferred using the pure gases in his analysis; 
as to have dried the impure from the dung-heap, by caustic 
potash, would have absorbed the carbonic acid ; or to have 
employed the chloride of calcium, would Inive lost the arnmo- 
niacal vapours by absorption; and to have used them moist 
would have altered'the result. He next notices the opinion, 
that humus, if absorbed, will be returned as humus, without 
being assimilated ; the same as found in sugar and gurn by 
Meyen and others. To test this opinion, he took a plant of 
common groundsel (Senecio vulgaris), washed the roots clean, 
and divided tiiem into two bundles. He introduced the one 
bunch of washed roots into a glass of water containing a small 
quantity of ulmate of arhmonia in solution ; the other half he 
inserted into another glass vessel containing pure water. As 
the plant grew, he filled tip with pure water. At the end of 
seven days, w'hen the solution of ulmate of ammonia had become 
much lighter, evidenvly by absorption, he took the one contain¬ 
ing pure water, which shoyld havecnow ePntained humus, if 
again excreted; but, on evaporation, he found it to contain only 
a highly crystalline substance, of a light brown colour, more 
resembling gum than humus. Macaire also found, he says, that 
beans excreted a substance resembling gum: and, as he has 
proved that ulmate of ammonia must always exist in fertile soil, 
and as he has found plants cannot refuse anything offered to 
them in solution, having himself poiaomjd plants by making 
them grow in solutions of lead? therefore, beans must have al)- 
sorbed ulmate of ammonia, and assimilated, not excreted,' it. 
If we can prove, he continues, with one., or two plants, that 
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ulmic acid absorbed by the roots can be assimilated, we may 
conclude it will be the same with all. 

In the appendix he resumes the subject of ulmic acid, and 
says it is an important fact, resulting from the constitution of 
organic matter, that all the most abundant j)roximate principles 
of the vegetable and,animal kingdoms cannot undergo decay 
without producing ulmic aciU. During the formation of* car¬ 
bonic acid by the decomposition of any substance, as many 
atoms of hydrogen, he says, are evolved in tlie form of water as 
there are iitoms of oxygen required to produce tiie carbonic 
acid ; and this change cannot^ take place in any organic com¬ 
pound without the^production of ulmia acid. In sugar, for 
instance, he says, composed of 12 atoms each of carbon, hy¬ 
drogen, and oxygon, or C. 12, H. 12, O. 12, when 4 •atoms 
of carbonic acid are formed, the result will be (4 C., O. 2) + 
(8 H., 0.)-i-(C. 8, H. 4, O. 4); or 4 atoms of carbonic acid, 
8 of water, and 4 of ulmic acid. In the same way with starch 
and lignin: for every atom of carbon, 2 of hydrogen and 
oxygen being evolved, the proportion will ultimately arrive at 
2 of carbon for every I of hydrogen anil oxygen, which is the 
prop rtion of ulmic acid. In the same way with animal albu¬ 
men, composed of C. 15, H. 14, O. 6', N. 2; it- is resolved, 
by the decomposition of 2 atoms of water, into (C., O. 2)-|-(2 
N., 1-1. 3)4(2 C., H. 2)-|-(C. 12, H. 6, O. 6); or 1 atom 
ol’ carbonic acid, 2 of ammonia, 2 of carbufetted hydrogen, and 
6 of ulmic acid. Ulmic arid is, on this account, he says, con¬ 
stantly produced by the slow combustion or ilei omposition of 
all organic matter; and ulmate of ammonia, he concludes, is 
the true food of plants, as obtained from *the soil: it contains, 
he says, part of nitrogen, and in no plant does the nitrogen 
amount to so great a proportion to the carbon ; and it appears 
piobable, he thinks, that no more carbon is obtaineif from the 
soil than is obtained in ‘this way; the rest of the carbon is got 
from the air. Fallow plants thus, he says, regenerate the soil; 
as they require little nitrogen, and draw their carbon mostly 
from the air. • 

I have extractdif thus* largely ,from the above-noticed va¬ 
luable essay on the subject of humus; as the question is much 
controverted at present, and it was impossible to do justice to 
the author’s views in a more concentrated form. The action of 
a»mnonia, and carbiAiate of ammonia, on the humus in the soil, 
seems intontrovertibly established, and is very valuable and 
interesting. The chemical action of the soil on the ulmate of 
dmmonia was not sus|fected; and if future experiments prove the 
truth of this conjecture, it will be Ibund greatly to modify pre¬ 
viously entertained opinions. In the experiment of pouring the 
ulmate of ammonia on the soil in the flowef-pot, might not the 
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particles of soil act on the liquid, by absorbing the ulmate of 
ammonia from its solution in water, retaining it, and letting the 
water pass, without being decomposed into liumus and am¬ 
monia? If the oxygen passed through the soil had been moist, 
not dry, would more not have been absorbed?,, Liebig says 
there is an atmosphere of carbonic acixl formed in the scJil 
around all the decaying portions ,of humus. There is much 
to convince us of the value of humus, and of its derivative,' 
ulmate of ammonia; but it is surely carrying the matter too far, 
to assume it as the sole source of carbon and ammonia from the 
soil. Chemists seem too apt to deal in exclusives. Nature is 
seldom confined to one particular method ol producing re^iivlts; 
and nutritious substances will undoubtedly be exhibited in 
many -different forms to the absorbent vessels of plants : Dr. 
Madden himself seems to be of that opinion. Carbonate of 
ammonia is the state in which it is principally found in urine, 
and the most valuable of manures : it is as soluble as the other 
in water, and as likely to be absorbed. There are, also, as ob¬ 
served before, the carbonic acid carried down by rain into the 
soil from the atmosphere, and that absorbed by the water of the 
soil from the carbonic acid produced by the decomposition of 
humus by oxygen, stated by Liebig to be in constant action; 
also, the carbon produced from tlie soluble organic substances 
absorbed by the roots, and from the carbonic or ulmic acid 
absorbed in union with potash and other alkaline substances. 
From the much slighter affinity of ammonia for acids than the 
other alkalies, from the large quantity above stated held in 
solution by potash, 360 gr. to 48 gr., and from the soda being a 
more powerful solveni still than potash, it is likely that much of 
the ulmic acid may go to plants in this form. Professor Thom¬ 
son describes ulmin as it is found in the elm, being always here 
dissolved in carbonate of potash. The nitrogen, also, cannot 
always be from ulmate of ammonia; it is undoubtedly furnished 
from the nitric acid of the nitrates, as they are found to increase 
the gluten in wheat, in the same way as ammonia does; the 
small quantity of that of the atmosphere soluble in water will 
likely also give a part; and the carbouate of ammonia from the 
rain of the atmosphere, and of manures, may be absorbed as 
such: the possibility only, not the necessity, of its being con¬ 
verted into ulmate of ammonia, has been proved. Professor 
Dumas says, all the ammonia got from thusjer-storms is in ths 
form of nitrate of ammonia. It is, perhaps, not easy to say 
whether one twelfth part of the plant only is required of nitrogen. 
Professor Dumas says, M. Payen’s ressarfhes teach us, that all 
the organs of the plant, without exception, begin by beihg 
formed of an azotated matter, analogous to fibrin; with which, 
at a later period, the cellular, ligneous, and amylaceous tissues 
are associated. This concrete fibrinous substance, ue says, 
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constitutes the rudiments of the organs of plants. Liebig says, 
nitrogen is found in every part of the vegetable structure;.if it 
is not found in the solids themselves, it is found in the fluids 
that surround them. As to the data given as proof that ulmic 
acid is always the result of decomposing substances, so many 
chfterent substances are thrown together in the manured heap, 
and from the many differeik ways in which decomposition may 
‘ lake place, according to the state of heat and moisture, and 
their position with regard to each other, and the admission 
or deprivation of atmospheric air, that it will not be easy to say 
what may be the e^act resijlt. This is pointed out by Dr. 
Madder hiiiself, yi the decomposition* of sugar forming the 
vinous fermentation by itself, and producing a very different 
reSTilt when mixed with other substances. The hydrogen and 
oxygen in ‘ ugar, starch, and lignin, though in the proportions 
of uatei, are not in the state of water; and it does nut follow in 
the definition of the decomposition of sugar stated above, 
that, though 8 atoms of oxygen are absorbed to form 4 of car¬ 
bonic acid, the sugar must yield 8 of hydrogen at the same 
time that it yields carbon. The 8 atoms of oxygen may have 
been got from the atmosphere: it appears, indeed, from the 
analysis, that either this or the 8 to form water rriust have 
been got from the air, or there is some ei ror in the printing, as 
there is not oxygen sufficient for all in the sugar itself. If the 
oxygen to form carbonic acid is got frorti the air, it cannot 
affect 'he hyurogea of the sugar; nor, though got from the 
sugar, does it follow that hydrogen shoui 1 be evolved, as the 
hydrogen and oxygen in the sugar are not in the state of water. 
It is probable, liowever, that decomptisition often does produce 
ulmic a *id: the brown-coloured licpiid from'all iTianures is very 
valuable, and probably contains both carbonate and ulmate of 
ammonia, besides humus and apotheme; and the further re¬ 
searches of this cnterpi’ising chemist will undoubtedly elucidate 
the subject still more. Tlie water tif peat moss contains ulmic 
acid, ProTessor Thomson says: it is probably, however, as Dr. 
Madden says, partly humus and apotheihe, ns well as ulmic 
acid, that is in the* water; and the ^lution of tannin it contains is 
also brown-coloured. If this w'ere poured on the ashes of burnt 
wood, the smaller the branches and the younger the twigs the 
better, ulmate of potash, a valuable matiure, would be formed by 
the action of the pfttash of the wooil. This may be partly the 
cause of the great effects of burnt ashes, applied to soils abound¬ 
ing in refuse of vegetables, and in compost among woods. 
•Ulmate of potash i« perhaps more the cause of growth than 
is at present imagined. The ashes of burnt wood often pro¬ 
duce immense effect on the stem and foliage of potatoes and 
turnips, without a corresponding effect in the root: perhaps the 
great absorbinfj powers-of charcoal fgr the ammonia of the 
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atmosphere may be in action also. If urine is poured on pent, 
both ulmate and carbonate of ammonia would be formed, and 
the peat fermented and rendered soluble. Dr. Madden does 
not say whether ulmate of ammonia is as volatile as the car¬ 
bonate of ammonia, it probably is as much, from.the feebleness 
of the acid noticed: if kept moderately cool, however, by turn¬ 
ing the heap with the spade, whin it approaches 100° (fer¬ 
mentation will go on 20° lower), and if kept from washing raini 
as before observed, a very valuable manure would be produced. 
In the Gardener's Chronicle lately, as copied from the Rath Chro¬ 
nicle, immense effects are stated to have been produced on four 
successive crops of wheat, from very poor land, by manuring 
with some prepared manure, of which carbonate of ammonia 
is the basis, at a cost of 20 .t. per pound. The editor, follovfing 
the directions of Liebig, says it would be better converted into 
a sulphate of ammonia. The great waste, however, of carbonate 
of ammonia, if kept cool and mixed in composts till buried 
in the ground, has not been proved; in the guano, it appears to 
be long retained, and there is perhaps less waste than is imagined. 
Carbonate or ulmate of ammonia, producing both carbon and 
ammonia, must be much more eligible as the food of plants, 
than sulphuric acid (vitriol) and ammonia. 

From the valuable remarks of Dr. Madden on the necessity 
of air and moisture, not wetness; the effect of water on heat by 
its evaporation and radiation, and on electricity by its conducting 
powers; but, above all, its effects on the chemical decompo¬ 
sition going on in the soil, the stomach of the plant; we see 
the benefits of keeping it in proper condition by draining, &c. 
“ If the soil is too large-grained and sandy it docs not combine 
properly with -the organic matter; a proper proportion of clay, 
chiefly a hydrate of alumina, he says, in the form of an impal¬ 
pable powder, is wanting; but too much of this prevents the 
the action of the air. The condition of tlie soil affects vegetation 
much.” If too open by tco much sand, evaporation and heat 
are both at times destructive and excessive. If too much small 
impalpable powder is. in the soil, it gets close and adhesive, and 
solidifies too quickly^, becoming cohh and inactive. It is this 
clay, however, which absorbs and retains moisture and organic 
substances or their elements, and is indispensable. The benefits 
of cultivation are, by separating the soil into small pieces, to re¬ 
tain fixed air and heat, allowing the heat ofuhe sun to penetrate 
freely, and retaining it by the nonconducting power of, confined 
air. If left in large coarse pieces, the water evaporates and is 
carried down rapidly, the gaseous substances escape more, and 
heat is not confined; if in small pieces, the organic substances 
are more intimately mixed, moisture retained, and heat, to’in¬ 
crease the chemical action. If broken up in damp weather, the 
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pieces are apt to be washed again together with the first heavy 
rain that occurs, and consolidation takes place. If done in,di-y 
weather, the pieces get hardened, the water passes them freely 
without consolidating; and if the pieces are small and dried, the 
soil in our dtynp climate is in the best possible state for a crop. 
Even where the atmosphere is generally more dry, if dug wet, 
the pieces get hard and iivpenetrable with the drought; and 
digging dry and broking small will be best even there. The 
only danger in breaking very small is, that very heavy rains may 
consolidate more rapidly, and for strong seeds or plants it is 
generally left more rough, but for small seeds, pulverisation to a 
verji^mall consistency is indispensable i and if done when the 
soil is dry, and get? a dry daj' or two afterwards, it generally 
keajis open through the summer. In old wrought landj espe¬ 
cially if a sandy alluvial loam, the soil, being long worked, loses 
its tenacity, and the small pieces fall to powder too easily; the 
grains of soil do not attract one another so strongly as in newly 
turned up soil, virgin or maiden loam as it is called, in which 
the disintegration from the original state of stone has not pro¬ 
ceeded so far as in worn out soil; the small pieces adhere more 
tenaciously in the grains of their substance to one another, and 
the mechanical texture is superior. For over-wrought land there 
is no rcmeily but trenching up the subsoil if it is good, or laying 
down to grass if jiot, till the soil, by consolidation and pressure, 
begins to .assume the original state of stone* from which it was 
formed, and tlfe grains adhere more perfectly to one an(>ther. 
The pulverisation of the soil h.as much eflec., on c.ie crop, and 
its benefits are immense in all but the most sandy soils. I have 
seen immense difference in the crops of pbtatoes, from the soil 
being weH broken and the contrary: even breffking soil well with 
the rake, when in a sort of moist state between the wet and drv, 
thus reducing the rough clods to sifiall pieces, 1 liave seen 
produce great effect. The advantage of digging between the 
rows of potatoes planted with the plough, at an expense of 40s. 
per acre,* has been lately stated in one of our periodicals, as 
producing an advant.age of 15/. jier acrer By the spade the 
ground is dug inorS deep.and much better.broke, and in popu¬ 
lous districts, where labour is cheap, digging will be found nearly 
as cheap as ploughing*; perhaps clieapcr, if the depth and pul¬ 
verisation be considered. Impressed wiUi these ideas, the High¬ 
land Society has lately awarded premiums on a large scale, in 
the High|juids, for the encouragement of digging; and Sir Charles 
Ferguson of Kilkerran near Maybole, another great patron of 
agriculture in our coynty, InfS done the same at the village of 
Dailly, in the neighbourhood of Ijis bstate. Small pieces let out 
to Cottagers have been found to produce immense returns; and 
the produce of ground might be very consklernbly increased, if 
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cheap digging were in many situations substituted for [doughing. 
Deep subsoil-ploughing is very expensive, as some who have 
hatf experience in that way allow : it has been rated much lower 
than digging, but I believe it is from want of calculation. 
Lately, in the Ayr Advertiser, a field was thought tOfliave been very 
economically done, which, after the enclosure was well drained, 
had .been subsoiled 9 in. deep, and the crowns of the ridges 
levelled with the spade, at an expense of 3/. is. per acre, of' 
nearly 4|rf. per fall; which, I believe, could have been dug 
10 in. deep for that sum, and the ground levelled in the 

^'’gging- 


Since the above was sent off I have seen the fourteenth niimher, for 
January, of Professor Johnston’s Lectures on Agricu/tura/ Ckeiiiislrt/, in iPhich 
there is an Appendix of Ex|)eriinents for 1841, which may he had separately, at 
the price of S</., by any who have not an opjiortiinity of pettin*; the Lerturcs 
themselves, which are increasing in interest as they progress, and ought t i be 
in the hands of all interested m the cultivation of the soil. The (irincipal 
part of the experiments are those of Mr. Fleming of Barrochan, the gentleman 
alluded to in a former part of this essay; who, from his chemical knowledge, 
and the great variety of soils on his estate, joincil to his s|)inted method of 
conducting the experiments, is likely to he the means of eliciting much in¬ 
formation on these subjects. Some of the results are entirely different from 
former ones, as also from others in the same appendix, and point out the 
necessity of reiterated experiments in different situations and on a larger 
scale, before the action of these saline manures can he properly understood. In 
portioning off small pieces of laml for experiment, it ought to be kept in view, 
that there is generally much difference in the c|uality of jhe ground even in 
the same park. I have seen in a quarter of potatoes the heads of the drills 
not to produce half the crop with the same quantity of manure, and the same 
also occurs often in the middle or bottom of the row. High ridges of stony 
ocbry-colonred gravel wil' occur at one place, while another portion will be of 
a heavy stiff clay; and^ again„another of a deep fine loam, which, to the depth 
of 'i ft., may be all put through a sieve ; all these different ({uaiities exist in 
the soil at present managed by myself in the nursery, and greater variety 
than this it often to be mot with. I have seen pieces of a park where the 
potatoes, though better manured than the rest of the field, did not yield the 
same bulk of produce as the seed, while, within a few yards the crop was 
good. Such varieties exist moie or less in all soils; and different soils are 
also more suitable for some seasons than others, and the same With manures. 
On all these accounts ” 0 should draw our inferences with caution, and not 
blind ourselves by becoming prejudiced to any opinions, till long and firmly 
established. 

At Roselle, neither common salt (muriate of soda, or chloride of sodium) nor 
sulphate of soda was found to do any good, whilc’at Barrochan the common 
salt applied to a crop of wheat, at the rate of 100 lb. per acre (the same as 
the nitrate), produced a much greater increase than the nitrate of soda; 
about one third part more on the crop, and three tunes more of increase, as 
compared with the undressed portion of the field. It produced, however, 
less than one twentieth part more of produce, as compared with the nitrate of 
soda and ra[)e-dust mixed, and only one’sevenjh part more of increase. The 
common salt and lime mixed, at the rate of 28 lb. of salt and 80 bushel- of 
lime to the acre, produced only abo.it one twelfth part more of produce ns 
compared with the undressed portion. These experiments were made on por¬ 
tions of one eighth of an acre, or twenty falls; how far they might have 
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lunered had the portions been larger, future experiments alone will determine. 
From Mr. Fleming’s correct habits of observation, we may infer the quality.of 
the soil would be as nearly equal as possible; but it is difficult to get all 
these matters propetly adjusted. Portions of the manure given the year 
before to the potatoes may not have been so far decomposed as others; and 
pieces of open fresi stony soil may have wasted more of what was given. 
Causes may have been in operation years before that may have accumulated 
organic matter more in some portioii| of the soil than others ; and while«we 
S^e.much to induce the likelihood of benefit from salt in some situations, we 
must limit our expectations “till warranted by further trials on a larger scale. 
At Aske Hall, we .hall see hereafter, salt, at the rate of 6 bushels an 
acre, produced uo corresponding effect. From the proximity of Roselle to 
the sea, there islikely to be more salt naturally in the soil. 

At Bnrruchan, the sulphnac of sodS produced 13 per cent increase on 
the driti‘of potatoes, while the nitrate of soda pAduced 20 per cent j the 
mixture of the two, however, at the rate of two thirds of the sulphate to one 
third at' the nitrate, produced the uncommon increase of 61 per cent. 'The 
foliage of tin potatoes had here the same deep green healthy appearance of 
vigour as the nitrate^, produce, which those dressed with sulphates never have. 
On some p" eocs i the garden an immense effect was produced by the same 
mixture. In a ficlii of oats, some portions dressed with nitrates and sulphates 
by themselves produced no effect, while the mixture produced such an im¬ 
mense effect on the growth as might be seen from a great distance. The 
sulphate may be purchascil for half the price of the other, carriage included, 
in some laces (’or less ; and will be a great saving of expense, besides the 
benefit, especially if further trials confirm the above, and if the more speedy 
action be not found to exhaust the benefits of the mixture .sooner. The sul- 
jihute of .soda was found to increase the produce of beans and peas a great deal 
ill the garden, causing the stems of the former to tiller out to five or six stems 
from the same root, and increasing the well-filled pods in all. To leguminous 
crops the jirofessor tfynksthe sulphate will be the more valuable. On winter 
rye the principal benefits were from tlie nitrates. To peat soil, Mr. Fleming 
found that, in a crop of oats, bones, especially when il'.>solveii in sulphuric 
acid, were very valu.ible, as furnishing the phosphates reiiuired for the gniin ; 
it being generally found that oats on peat soils often gsow more to stem than 
seed. • ^ 

At Erskinc^Lord Blantyre's), Mr. Wilson found that, on grass dressed 
with these maimrcs in portions of one twentieth of an acre, he had decidedly 
t^c greater benefit from the nitrates, and found that all of the ap|dications 
had much more effect on light land than on clay ; perhaps from the cold 
inactive nature of the latter, the lieiiefits, however, should last longer if this is 
the cause. The common salt, vitriol, and gypsuifl here produced little benefit: 
the sulphate of «uda was next to the nitrates, but much inferior. Mr. Wilson 
here found the benefit of the nitrates to continue lunger«than in former expe 
riments by others. ^ • 

At Aske Hall (Earl of Zetland’s^ on a thin light so*!!, on a clay subsoil, 
and in a high bleak climate, Mr. Thompson found most benefit ; to the green, 
crop of hay' about 25 per cent; to the dried hay about 23 per cent. The sul- 
fihuric acid and sulphate of soda had less produce, than the undressed piece. 
The common salt at the rate of 6 bushels an acre, and the soot at the rate 
of 28 bushels an acre, profluced about 9 to 6 per cent of benefit in the 
green crop, an(t27 to 25 per cent of increase in tlie dried hay. The nitrates 
have always most effect at first on the green and succulent growth of 
the ^stem and foliage, and in clear hght sunny weather to carry on the 
action the leaves; we niaf fintl this greater.in other seasons, as compared 
with the last, which throughout was dull* and cloudy, and would have a 
iiovverful influence in lessening the cbeiniciil action on the substances in the 
leaf, thus decreasing the produce. • 

3d Ser. — 1«42. II. * a 
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The modes of action of these saline manures are not well understood yet. 
If,we suppose them to act as food, and limit the meaning of this term to its 
general acceptation of nutritious substances, the carbonates and nitrates, and 
the salts of ammonia, will be principally valuable. If we extend the meaning 
of the term food, so as to include everything absorbed as constituents of 
the plant, the salts of potash and lime, and the pbospltates and silicates, 
will be the next most valuable; the sulphates and muriates, and the 
salts of soda, are found bnly in small(juantities in cultivated plants. If 
we allow part of the action to be as condiments, in the way in which 
common salt is beneficial to animals, and that they act in assisting the che¬ 
mical compositions and decompositions going on in the xnp of the plant, 
which has not yet been taken into view, we must trust to observation 
and experiment for a knowledge of their effects in this way ; what is not ab¬ 
sorbed as a constituent will be excreted, and tin ugh great effects may be pro¬ 
duced from small ()uantities, the limits of applicatii n will be sooner'ibtained. 
If, again, we take another view of the subject, and consider these substances 
to adt chemically in the su'd, the stomach of the plant, dissolving the iro.oluble 
organic substances abounding more or less in all .soils; the sulpliates and mu¬ 
riates, or the acids themselves of these substances, and the salts of soda, 
potash, and ammonia, especially the first, will have the most powerful effect. 
The benefits, however, of all these as solvents would cease, as lime does with 
the applications if long-continued ; and in poor soils, as in the border at 
lloselle, common farm yard manure would be iircdominant. As food, except 
for the nutritious substances, the ipiantities ncedcil, especially of some sorts, 
are so small, that a limit in the benefit of their application iiia\ be .soon ar¬ 
rived at, and in some places sooner than in others. To such as grain crops 
from peat soils, the phosphates and silicates woukl be most needed ; and the 
phosphates from bones, and the chaff of grains, which in .some places is sold 
cheap, would be very beneficial ; the silicates would be got from the straw of 
former crops on other soils. The small quantities of sulphuric acid, soda, 
and common salt, needed as constituents, would likely jie found naturally, in 
sufficient quantity, in the soil and the ordinary manures apfibed. Analyses of 
different plants, in different soils, and repeated, are much wanted to enable 
decisions to be arrived at. On such subjects we .are likely to obtain miieli 
valuable information f; oin Professor .Tohnston,as the Lrclum uroceed ; from 
his great chemieaj knowledge, joined to the accumulation of experiments 
conducted under his direction, and I'roni the great arilonr he displays in the 
cause, which ought to be fostered and encouraged bj every means, as the 
benefit is a national one in which all are interested. < )f guano, the pro¬ 
fessor gives two analyses of his own, which reduce the ((uantities of umnioiim 
very much from all formerly published analysations ; one of them only about 
8 per cent, instead of 30 aim upw'ards as before. He gives also a table and 
price.s of a method of making artificial guano, at a much cheaper rate than 
the imported. v 


Art. VI. The iMndscape.-Gardcuing of F. L. von SdeU oj'Munich, 
Translated from the (lernian for the “ Gardener’.s .Magazine. 

V 

{Cunliniu dfrom our preceding Vtilttme, p. 00,5. j 

XI. When Tates can he iulrudueed in (lardens thep add exlreuiclp to, their 
Beauty. Ilifw to form and stake them out, Sfe. 

1. The character of a lake is very different from that of a 
stream, because the former extends hoili in length and breadth, 
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and is provided with deep bays or inlets. The lake again, is 
very similar to the pond: both are peaceful and still pieces of 
water, and the difference of character consists in this :— a. The 
lake requires a great extent, not so the pond: — b. The lake 
requires at leaA on one siile an open space and a free horizon; 
the pond more repose: it should be overhung by shrubs, and 
its banks veiled in a dull shlide: — c. The banks of the fake 
'should be scattered here and there with high detached trees, 
with thick woods and low bushes, and should even be enlivened 
by buildings. The pond requires a thick plantation, no view 
from it, and no buildings; its cltaractcr is loneliness and a quiet 
inmgifmlive repose, syjd its true ornament Ife simplicity. 

2. It often happens that in forming lakes in a garden, the 
neceSsary extent cannot be given them even with the very'best 
intention, and recourse is therefore had to decejttion, which can 
be put in practice in the following manner: — 

In opei' places where the eye is lost in the distance, the banks 
should be quite low and almost on a level with the water, so 
that the eye passing over both surfaces, may not perceive a 
distinct margin and line of separation, by which means the 
limited aize of the lake seems magnified and deceives the eye of 
the spectator. No trees, shrubs, or buildings should find a 
place there, because their size being well known might be the 
means of discovering what is unknown by a,comparison. An 
oak 100 ft. high on the banks of a lake, would make it appear 
very small; but optics and perspective, with the land- 

sca|)e-gardener should be well acquainted, show al! the causes 
and effects of these well-known appearances and delusions, a 
few cxamii^es of which I here subjoin;—• , 

a. If the ilecorations of a theatre for children were made in 
^nojiortion to their size, as a theatre is for grown up persons, 
the children would then appear like men and women; and if a 
grown u)') man were to make his appearance among the deco¬ 
rations diminished in proportion to the size of the children, he 
would appear like a giant. 

b. A colossal high JLower when placed neiu- a small one, W’ill 
appear still more colossal, and the small one will appear still 
smaller than it really is., 

c. Two men of the same size, the one standing by the side of 
a stately palace, and the other by the side of tlie cottage of a 
pea'sant, would appear of different magnitudes; the first would 
appear sniaK, and the second large. 

d. Figures either painted or. in plastic materials which de¬ 
corate the interbr or etflerior facades »f buildings, if represented 
of a Qolossal size, make the architectural proportions appear on 
a much smaller scale than they really are.. The sun when 
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rising and setting appears larger, because it can be compared 
with the smaller terrestrial objects. 

e. Every object which approaches the nearest to the spectator’s 
point of sight increases in size, distinctness, and high colouring, 
while those which are farther from him diminosh in form and 
colour. 

y. Trees of the same height also appear in different pro¬ 
portions according as they are near or distant from the point of 
sight, &c. 

Similar deceptions are innumerable, and when such circum¬ 
stances present themselves, the. landscape-gardener sliould take 
advantage of them judiciously; but aboy.c all things ho must 
avoid having: — 

a. A small temple about HO ft. high, with the pillars not'more 
than 2 ft. in diameter (but which is in the best proportion with 
the limited-sized garden in which it stands), sunounded by 
trees of 70 or 80 ft. in height, thus far surmounting the temple 
itself in height. Such a temple would then appear still smaller 
than it really is, which would be quite inexcusable. 

b. A moderately sized elevated spot of not more than 8 or 
loft, in height, should not be planted with trees that will grow 
seven or eight times higher, as such an elevation would by that 
means be scarcely perceptible, whereas if it were covered with 
low flowering shrubs, or even if it were quite bare, so that its 
limited height could not be compared with anything on its 
surface, it would appear much higher and have a more striking 
character. 

c. Ha-has, which should have no perceptible boundary or 
limit, ought to be assiduously adopted where the garden scenery 
is wanting in extent. By this means the beauty of the external 
landscape is united with the limited garden, and the delusion is 
effected in the confined space. When the extent admits, the 
paths should not pass too near the ha-has, as the deception 
would then be discovered. The landsca|)e-gardener should 
carefully avoid planting very small gardens with very high trees 
of the first class, as the gardens would thereby apj)ear diminished 
in size. 

Trees of a lower growth, which belong to the third and fourth 
classes, and shrubs of the sixth and seventh classes, are more in 
unison with so limited a space, and they also alfortl shade. 

The landscape-gardener should also avoid deception in 
building's, by making them appear at a distance what they are 
not, but which on closer inspec'ion are found to be impositions. 

A temple consisting only of a .fa 9 adt, a representation of a 
bridge over which you cannot pass, are imperfections and 
falsities, the employment of which I cannot recommend, for in 
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forming n garden the lovely virtue truth should always be the 
guide for the landscape-gardener. • 

Low banks, besides making the surface of a piece of water 
appear larger llian it really is, have also the advantage of not 
concealing the*water from our view; and, if the appearance of 
low banks is not romantic, if is at least more agreeable than 
fhose that are high, steep, and irregular; they are also less 
expensive, because lo^t^ banks seldom give way, or are not so 
liable to do so. When rowing in a boat tliey do not intercept 
the view like those that are high, &c.; besides it would not be 
natural to have a pieci^ of watts’ equally surrounded with high 
bank?.* It is necessary, therefore, that tlie ground should be 
gently elevateil here and there, at about 6 or 12 ft. from the 
water, so that there be no danger from the banks giving way. 
I'here should also be masses of rocks here and there iilong the 
banks, as they not only dignify, but give more character, power, 
and romaiiiic effect. 

If hills arc formed on the banks of a lake or piece of water, 
they should be made to appear as natural as possible, so that 
they m”}' not awaken the idea that they are merely there from 
the soil being thrown up from the lake when it was formed ; 
this would weaken the deception of both objects. Of all things 
do not let the size of the lake deceive you when it is empty, as 
every piece of water appears smaller when fpll than when it is 
empty, and wrc versd; and the reason of this is, that the concave 
line of the bed of the water is really larger tha:. llr. horizontal 
line described by the surface of the water. 

The landscape-gardener must therefore b« on his guard, and 
not allow Ijimself to be deceived with the apparent magnitude 
of an empty lake or pond. A section will convince him, that, 
as the concave line of the bed of the winter is longer ihai? the 
horizontal line of the w.ater’s surface, his lakes and ponds 
will appear smaller when filled w ith wa^er than they would when 
empty. , 

3. Lakes .'idmit also of inlets, and these /nay be allowed to 
stretch as far into the«land as the locality permits. 

These inlets should have such a formation that their termi¬ 
nations may not be perceived, so as to give the idea of concealed 
magnitude and extent of the w.ater’s surface, and thus to deceive 
the imagination. Th|se inlets also produce another very inte¬ 
resting effect if formed as has been already mentioned, so that 
the ends of them be not seen ; and this is, that the belief may' 
thereby be createtl, that the jioints of these inlets are perhaps 
nnit«d and flius form* isfands. W4ien such deceptions are 
efiected, the paths should not pass loo near them. 

4. Lakes and ponds should be drawn op the ground and 
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staked out, as much as possible indicating all their essential 
outlines; and, besides the stakes which are used, there should 
also be pegs put in to designate the height of the water, without 
which such a work need not be begun, and the quickest way to 
ascertain the level for these pegs is by means of flie water-level. 

5. The places made for the entrance and outlet of the water 
must be regulated according to the depth of the lake or piece p^ 
water, so that no unnecessary or expensive labour in the ground¬ 
work may be undertaken ; and the bed of the lake should rather 
incline towards the place for the outlet of the water, so that it 
can be laid dry either for catching the fifth or for clearing away 
the mud. It is also desirable to let the labs have several' filaees 
for the outlet of the water, because, by this means and the 
operation of various currents of wind, the water is preserved 
much cleaner. 

6. Rivers, streams, lakes, and ponds in gardens, should never 
be more than 3 ft. or at most 4 ft. deep, so that every danger of 
drowning may be prevented ; and, above all, there should be 
nothing in a garden that is dangerous to those who W'alk there. 

( 7o he continued .) 


Art. VII. On Transplanting large Trees. By jAMES Muniio. 

When my method of preparing large trees for transplanting 
was published in the Qiiarterly Journal of Agriculture ibr March 
1833, it will be in your recollection, that, on repubjishing the 
essence pf that paper in the Gardener’s Magazine, you concluded 
youf remarks by expressing a hope that some one of your readers, 
who might have the opportunity, would give this mode of pre¬ 
paring a more extensive trial, and report to you thereon. 

On reading your request, I felt anxious to re{)eat my experi¬ 
ment on a larger scale,and on different kinds of hard-w'oodcd trees. 
I was also persuaded that rny mode of preparing was susceptible 
of improvement, whereby *he expense of performing the work 
might be materially diminished. Therefore, in the spring of 
1833, I solicited, and readily obtained, permission of Lord Pan- 
mure to practise on some trees in the ornamental plantations 
about Brechin Castle, being, at that time, in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and having had at all times access hnd oppor¬ 
tunity to observe the progress of my improvements. On the 
25th of April, 1833, 1 selected for my'puipose two oaks, one elm, 
one sycamore, and one beech', for the dimensions of which, with 
other particulars, I refer to the following table : — 
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No. 1. Beech, prepared with the 

trench covered close ov^r 

2. Oak, ilitto, vjitli trench 

left exposed 

3. Ouk, ditto, ditto - 

4. Plan«, ditto, ditto - 

.5. Elm, Scotch, ditto, ditto 


Diameter of 

the Ball. 1 
left. 

i 

Girth At 
the 

Ground. 

Girth at«a. 
from he 
Ground. 

Ft. 

Tn. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft 

In. 

r, 

1 

31.1 

2 

10 

1 

K) 

.5 

3 

40 

2 

8 

1 

10 

5 

0 

37 

2 

0 

1 

11 

4 

!) 

29 

2 

3 

1 

10 

5 

2 

30J 

3 

0 

1 

10 


On performing my experiment, for the first time, in 1824, I 
had the trench roofed over witli old rails, and any other flat pieces 
of wood thiit 1 could get, and I then covered the whole with thick 
tmfi In this stale the tree stood for one year, and was then 
})lanted out. hubsetjuent consideration, however, convinced me 
that trees left with balls of the size mentioned in the above table, 
could not re(|itire the trench to be covered over in the niannei>> 
descri' ed. Upon this conviction I acted in this experiment, 
except in the case of the beech, even although I had determined 
that the subjects of this novel essay should remain under the 
ju'eparing process during the summers of 1833 and 1834. I 
made frequent visits to the scene of my operations, for the pur¬ 
pose of marking minutely every circumstance connected with 
this ex|)eriment. 

The residt of my observations was as follows : — I.i die spring 
of both seasons tlie foliage upon these trtjes was expanded as 
early as tl^at of the other trees of the sawie kigds in the planta¬ 
tion. The leaves upon the beech, the sycamore, and the elm, 
^were certainly much smaller than the lea*’es upon the s^me sorts 
around them were ; upon the two oaks the preparing seemed to 
take very little efl'ect, they made more young spray in both the 
seasons thtyi anj' of the other three did. Hut the most defective 
of all, in apjtearance, was the beech. Whether I had encroached 
too far upon the I'txits of this tree when forming the hall, or 
whether the accumulation of stagnant air within the trench in 
consetpjence of its Ixiigg closely covered up had produced any 
bad effects, I cannot at present decide; still, I am strongly of 
o])inion that the latter was the case. Whatever was the cause, 
th*e tree looketl the most unhealtliy and stunted during the whole 
period of jlreparation. 

On the 3rd of April, 1835, .1 had pits opened at the distance 
t>i 430 yards * from ■^hefe tlie trees grew, and, as each was 

t 

* Sir Henry Stcuart allows lialf .a mile as the medium distance to which 
larj;c trees iwc likely to lieino\ed. * 

11 ^ 
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brought forward and placed in its respective pit, the earth was 
well broken and firmly beaten down all round the ball. It may 
be worthy of notice, that I have my jjits made wider at the bottom 
than at the mouth, and that the mouth of the pit is not much 
larger than the diameter of the ball to be insertAI. Large trees 
put into pits made after this fasjiion require no props. It is 
possible, that in strong clay land'during a gale of wind, accom¬ 
panied with much rain, a tree now and’ then may be driven a 
little to one side, but this seldom happens if the work has been 
properly executed. r 

In the winter and spring of 1837, I h^d upwards of 80 large' 
oak trees prepared, ^nd I find that, although I had hotter and 
drier summers to deal with, still the size of the balls given in’ 
the preceding table is quite capable of affording the necessary 
protection to the roots within for a number of years; at the 
same time I consider it would be an advantage if the diameter 
of the balls were increased by from 4 to 6 inches, and such a 
ball I consider large enough for any tree about to be removed 
-by the preparing process. In short, if the extending roots are 
to be severed at a greater distance than 3 ft. from the plant 
all round, transplanting may as well commence at once. 

Of the above quantity which I had prepared in 1837, in the 
course of the two following seasons I removed about 60 to a 
distance of from two to three miles, and although not one of 
them may be saiJ to have died, still my success has been but 
indifferent. Many have, in a great measure, lost their tops, but 
are beginning to throw out young spray ail along some of the 
principal branches gnd the stem. My failure, however, will be 
easily accounted, for bj' practical men, when 1 menpon what I 
believe to be the chief causes. First, the greater portion of my 
trees weye plantetl after they had undergone preparation for one 
year only, and I think for trees upwards of 50 years of age, few, 
conversant with the subj^ect, will dispute the necessity of such 
subjects being at least three years under the process, Secondly, 
having no other resource, I was comjtelled to tiike my trees from 
a sheltered place to an open field where /he soil, if any thing, 
was more sterile than lhat*in which‘they had been grown, while 
its surface is the most exposed and bleak of any spot in the 
county of Forfar. Thirdly, I used no compost or manure in 
planting: and last, though not least, I omitted, in planting, to 
place my trees in the same position with regard to aspect as that 
in which they were grown; at least, the chatices afe that this 
was the case. 

The planting of large trees in a revferstd position', I believe to 
be more detrimental than many would at first suppose., All 
practical men are aware of the fact, that, when felling timber 
trees, the pith, or heart, is seldom found exactly in the centre. 
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as most people imagine, but is found deviating from the central 
position, and approximating to that side of the stem facing- the 
south, or, at least, to that side from which the tree has received 
the greatest amount of warmth and shelter; while, on the con¬ 
trary, the greater part of the woody fibre has been deposited 
between the pith, or heart, apd that point from which the greatest 
degree of cold proceeds. 'Doubtless this enlargement of the 
fibre towards the coidest aspect is a provision of nature’s to 
guard against the severity of climate, and therefore requires to 
be attendeol to if we would transplant successfully. 

But to return to preparation. I have still from 20 to 30 
thaf have not been liiovcd, and which hav6 stood since the winter 
of 1837 with the trenches round the balls open; these I intend 
to {)lant out in the course of 1842, some in April, and some in 
June, when in full leaf. At present, I consider them in the proper 
condition for removing. They seemingly have received all the 
benefits that preparing is calculated to bestow. Every season 
since they underwent the operation they have put forth leaves at 
the usual period; but it was only last summer that they seemed 
to have recovered, and began to throw out young twigs all over 
the surface of the bark, and thereby exhibited signs of active 
vitality. 

As it may interest some of your readers, I may as well notice 
that the expense of renjoving the five trees at Brechin Qistle 
amounted to 13s. 1 If/, in all, or about 3.v. 7fl. per tree. To this 
1 may add, that the soil was light loam and easily worked; the 
road was also good. Thosq which 1 transplanted i.i 1838 and 
1839 were carried a distance of from twq. to three miles, and 
cost aboyt 12s. a tree; this sum, great as I,consider it, would 
have been still greater if I had not occupied two machines, both 
of which we loaded in the evening, t|ie horses starred in the 
morning with one of the trees, and as soon as they returned with 
the empty carriage it was loaded, while the other carriage was 
on its way, so that no time was lost. 

I shall now, in conclusion, for the use of such as may ever 
remove large trees,,,state a few observations connected with the 
subject, which they may keep in view. Etfuality of soil should, 
if possible, be studied. If a tree is moved from a dry soil to one 
that is rather moist, success is almost certain ; but it is seldom 
that a tree taken from a damp soil will'succeed on one that is 
dry. 1 have had Experience of this again and again. Three 
years agft I removed a large horsechestnut from dry rocky 
ground into a strong, cold, clay soil, four miles off. Last sum- 
mgr it flowtred, and ‘apfleacs never.to have felt any effects from 
its .change. I carried back upon* the carriage an oak containing 
14 ft. cubic of timber, and planted it in the field from which the 
chestnut,was taken; but even with copious watering I could not 
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save it. All the head died during the first summer after plant¬ 
ing,' and now life lingers only on one side of the stem. 

Similarity of soil and aspect will be found to be the safest 
guide in the successful removal of grown up trees,; but I would 
say, above all, never attem[)t to move from a damp to a dry 
ground, as the chances are fifty to one against success. 

Castle Ashby, December, 1841. 


Art. VIII. On tvarnii'’g and moistening, and on preserving Jdeat 
and Moisture in Plant Structures, l^y N. M. T. 

This severe time of the year, when the climate of hothouses is 
purely artificial, and much force re{]uired to counteract the 
rigour of the natural one, affords the best opportunity to as¬ 
certain which of the many devices applied to effect this is really 
best adapted to the purj)ose. If a certain degree of heat or any 
single quality constituted a congenial atmosphere, the (juestion 
would be of easy solution, and the many claimants of superiority 
easier brought to the test of proof; but the numerous requisites, 
and their necessarily accurate proportions, render it a most dif¬ 
ficult task. Whatever besides may be required, heat to a 
certain degree is indispensable; and it is astonishing to think of 
the progress that was made, particularly in the Culture of fruit, 
when this was held to be almost all that was necessary'. Next 
to heat, moisture holds the most important place; nevertheless, 
until lately it was in a great measure overlooked, and, when 
taken up, has-, in all probability, been carried too fai*; at least 
much has been scientifically urged as of the greatest importance 
that is of*little moment In })ractice, and to which I cannot en¬ 
tirely subscribe. I allude more pai ticuhirly to the ruinous drain 
said to exist upon the moieture of the house, caused by the dis¬ 
crepancy between the external and internal atrnospherts. 

1 object to the extent to which this has been carried, simply 
because I do not think that it is an e’ il of riic magnitude repre¬ 
sented ; since, if it were, vegC’tation would more materially suffer, 
and preventives properly applied would prove beneficial, which 
is not the case. The now nearly obsolete brick flue, by ab¬ 
sorbing considerable moisture from the ai^ of the house, au'l 
carrying it out with the smoke and waste air, is said materially 
to aggravate the evil. This to me is not evident. I am not 
going to advocate flues, being convinced that there arc subj 
stitutes vastly superior; still this is*no reason that they should 
suffer any unfounded imputations. The charge 1 consKlcr 
nearly unfounded, for the following reasons. A piece of cast-iron 
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pipe, heated to the same degree as an e(jiial surface of bricks, 
will extract the moisture from any substance (a wet cloth,* for 
example) as readily, which must be admitted; and the two 
bodies will act upon the moisture contained in air in the same 
manner. But It is said that the moisture extracted by the heated 
pipe is driven into the body pf the house, while the brick surface 
, ^bsui’bs, and carries it out of the house. I think not, as the 
moisture extracted id the process of drying the piece of cloth 
instanced is turned into palpable vapour, and also palpably 
driven back into the house; or, rather, being rarefied, it flies 
upwards until it come* in contact with the radiating and cooling 
surfSie of the glasc roof, where it is condensed, and falls into 
the house, or is carried into the gutter outside, as the tase may 
bebut in either case it is driven back by the heated or ex¬ 
tracting suiface, with which, unless confined, it cannot possibly 
be brought in contact. Therefore, unless the invisible part of 
such moisture is governed by laws difterent from those which 
govern the grosser, or visible, part, which is improbable, perhaps 
impossible, the above theory falls to the ground ; that is, 
while the flues are hotter than the air, or substances that sur¬ 
round them, as, if I conclude aright, moisture is repelled (and 
cannot be absorbed) by any thing hotter than itself. When 
flue.s, after being heated and all the moisture they contain driven 
oir, become cold, then, it is true, they will gj-eedily absorb mois¬ 
ture until they«are equally saturated with the air, or substances 
that surround them ; but, wiien heat is again •’pp'ied, the inside 
of the flue is first acted upon, and consequeiit'y tlie greatest 
part of even this moisture is driven back, .ns may be observed, 
by the strain created upon the applicafion of he.'jl to a flue in 
this condition. Thus, as regards moisture, I do not see much 
to prefer in jiipes, to flues heated to the same degree: but the 
greater objection to which flues must ever be liable, is their 
aptness to become heated to a destructive extent, while pipes can 
never be ^ heated. 

Having thus stated why I think the q^uautity of moisture 
absorbed of no inowient, will state why I consider that the 
aridity said to prevail in plaut-hoi>ses has also been overrated, 
and mention, in support of this, some simple tacts that are every 
day occurring before the eyes of the observant. Suppose a 
day of strong sunshine (tiuring hard weather) when air has 
been freely ailmittecf; then draw up your sashes, and fasten the 
ends of tfle cords, or sash-lines, that hold them up, to holdfasts 
in the wall; then go .at midnight, or any other time after strong 
lirgs and radiations* have-(as is held forth) reduced the in¬ 
ternal air to a very cinder of its Ibrnier self. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, aggravate them as you may, examine your sashes. 
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and mark the result; they, from additional moisture, will have 
become so contracted, that any sash not pulled quite home at 
the time of shutting up will be found drawn up possibly an 
inch, and the lines of those drawn close in the first instance 
will be so tightened that it is difficult to untie tiiem, tightened 
in fact, almost to snapping. Yet, yecollect that these infallible 
hygrometers, previously to being fastened, were steeped, if I 
may so express it, in air containing moisture in its natural pro¬ 
portions; and it appears incredible to me that they should gain 
this after-excess in an atmosphere destitute of it, nor can I well 
conceive how living vegetables can be st''rved for want of that 
which inert vegetable 'matters, confined in ‘.he same placfe/ re¬ 
ceive in such superabundance. 

Then, in conclusion, I contend that, were the evil not over¬ 
rated, the application of perfect preventives would be pro¬ 
ductive of beneficial results; but this is not the case. I do not 
sj>eak this unadvisedly, it is a conclusion that has been forced 
upon me by experience, in defiance of previous prepossessions 
to the contrary; after a constant trial of five years’ duration, and 
after paying all the attention I am capable of to the subject 
during that time, I do not consider them beneficial. My pre¬ 
decessor considered them highly injurious; I do not go so far 
as this, but admit that, without great caution in using them, 
they would no doubt prove so. The preventives of radiation 
mentioned consist of well made wooden shutters, fitted as 
closely as most parlour doors, perfectly water-tight, and all but 
air-tight, and being, when applied, about 2 in. from the glass. 
The space between soon becomes filled with heated air, render¬ 
ing them most e,oonon'.ical, and capable of affording a most 
comfortable security during seasons of extreme severity; and in 
these respects they have, my warmest approbation. But I have 
only been considering them as auxiliaries to the creation of 
congenial atmospheres for [dants, and finding that they very 
materially lessen the supposed cause of an ungenial oije, without 
producing a corresppnding improvement, I have concluded that 
the cause is undeserving of the importcpce that has been 
attached to it. Without extreme caution in the application of 
such preventives, the worst effects will spon become apparent. 
Although I am not prepared to say why, I find that, upon the 
shutters being put on, the internal temperature is raised about 
five degrees or thereabouts in ordinary circumstances, in cases 
of cold rain or high winds more, therefore the injury tiiey cause 
may probably proceed from this; tlie plants are enclosed in total 
darkness, with an almost instantaneous and most unnatural .In¬ 
crease of temperature, in some measure maintained through .the 
night, and the same amount of depression when the shutters are 
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removed, and light admitted in the morning. In houses heated 
by combustion this can in some measure be guarded against, 
but in those heated by fermenting substances the evil becomes 
aggravated; and to structures heated by such materials I cannot 
see the utility fcf this application, as economy here cannot be the 
motive; materials capable of maintaining a sufficient temperature 
during a sunless winter’s clay will in all cases be sufficient 
during night, when a. fall of temperature is so beneficial; yet 
these structiues are covered more than all others, the evils not 
becoming 50 apparent, possibly because the plants there con¬ 
tained are generally but of ^inual growth. The debilitating 
efic#U of covering Jiouses heated by Gre is particularly per¬ 
ceptible in vineries, probably from the position that the plants 
occupy in the house. Thus, were economy not a material ob¬ 
ject, heating power at command, and the good of the plants the 
only consideration, I certainly should add no covering to the glass 
roof. The ‘cientific may well smile at the homely argu nents 
here used, but they are level to the capacity of many interested, 
who (like the writer) could not discuss them in a more phi¬ 
losophical manner. 

Fo.kstone, January 14. 1842. 


Art. IX. On a Mode of securely fastening Mats or other wove 

Coverings on f/ic Sashes of Pits and Frames. By H. C. Ogle. 

The following is the description of a method jf securely 
fastening mats or other coverings on pits ^and frames: it is su¬ 
perior to any other mode I am acquainted wjth, and, 1 believe, 
requires but to be known, to be generally adopted.* It effectually 
answers the purpose it is intended for,.is not expensive, is easy 
of application, and entirely obviates the necessity of driving some 
scores of nails every night, or of having a quantity of boai Js 
lying in ajl directions in the melon’ground, for the purpose of 
placing on the covering of the frames, to prevent its being 
blown away. Thp,breakage of glass by tliis latter method is 
usually a large item in tlie glazieris account, which the plan I 
am about to describe will be a saving of. This is of great 
importance, independently altogether of its other merit. Tin'! e 
are at this place about fifty lights fitted with wires, and I know 
(5f no objection to tRem whatever. 

Three»pieces of iron, of the form of fg. 5. a, are screwed on 
to the end of the frame, one piece at the top, another at the 
bqttom, anti the othef in* the middle, so that the top of the iron 
IS ;}bout 2 in. above the light; oft the opposite end, three pieces, 
of the form of c, are screwed on at the same distances as a; b is 
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a side view of a, and d is a side view of c. A wire, three eighths 
of an inch in diameter, and rather longer than the frame it is 



Fig. 5, Detailtof Wire Faaleningti for keeping Mat$ on Fra^ies} one aixih (ifthe/uH ttxc, ' 

intended for, must be made with a loop at one end (/ ), to place 
over the iron d; the otlier end must be fitted with a thumb¬ 
screw (e), to screw up tlie wire when it is placed in the notch g, 
which should be counter-sunk in the centre. Small hooks should 
be driven in the frames, either front or back, to lay the wires in 
when not in use. The irons for the middle wire may be put on 
so that it may be screwed at the opposite end to the other two. 

It may be proper to add that the mode of fastening on mats 
is the invention of Mr. Smith, my predecessor, and the present 
steward. — Roschill, Sussex, Jan. 18 12. 


Art. X. Notice of some Ornamental Trees ami Slu'iihs recently sent 
to Britain by Messrs. Booth of Hamburg. By .loiiN Booth. 

[Having written to Messrs. Booth for some account of the y/'cer colcliicum, 
for the Snj)j>lcment to the AbrUlgcmcnt of our Arhurelum Jtri/annicum, tliey 
kindly sent us what follows.] 

h'cFAt cdlchieum, named .thus by Hartwiss, is indigenous to the 
Abchasian country, which lies between lat. 4-2“ 30' and 44° 4.5' N., 
and between long. 37° 3'and 40° 36 'e. The bark, particularly 
of the young shoots, has a greenish colour, resembling in this 
respect that of the .Ncgw/trfo^/raxinifolia, while the leaf resembles 
that of the y4'cer Lobeh’i. Hartwiss and Steven are decided in 
considering it a distinct species. Along with this species I im- 
perted a variety of it, which I have named 

K'cer colchieum var. rubrum Booth. In point of appearance, 
this is the more desirable tree of the two. From the beginning 
of the season till late in autumn, the leaves are of a bright 
pinkish purple colour, and the bark is brownish. The first 
plants that were sent to Europe 1 received from Professor Hart¬ 
wiss. Both the species and.the variety have here proved hardy. 
Plants in our arboretum, exposed and unprotected during ^the 
winter of 1840-41, sustained no injury whatever. 
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In order to fill up the sheet, 1 shall mention a few other de¬ 
sirable trees and shrubs, some of which may not yet be ki\own 
to you. 

k'cer camphtre fructu ruhro. This variety has red-coloured 
keys. ♦ 

AVer campestre heteroc&rwm. A variety from Austria, with 
variously formed and twistea keys. • 

AVer campkire tahricum. Of more rapid growth than the 
species with larger leaves. 

Ficca Nprdmanmtina Steven. Gard. Mag., 1839, p. 226.; 
and Art). Brit. Abrid^^d, p. IQI‘2. fig. 1950. A handsome, and 
cerWiinly distinct, species of silver fir from tlie south-western 
Caucasus. T.ie leaves arc about an inch long, and obtuse, thickly 
crowded, end of a dark green above; beneath they have two 
silvery glaucous stripes. 

llu' "lauts m niy collection are imported, and about five years 
old. 'I'lie brauclies have a tendency to droop or to become 
pendulous, which gives the plants a graceful appearance. From 
its native country and habitat, I expect it will prove hardy. 

A'l'ms dcvticuldla Fischer. A new species from llussia, sent 
by ])i. Fisciier. I have received no description with it, and can 
therefore only state that it is a tree of vigorous rapid growth, 
and liardy, with very large and somewhat indented leaves. 

Ydgus sylvdtica var. cochledta Booth. A very distinct new 
variety, with ^mon-shaped leaves; curions’and ornamental. 

riibra laraxacifolia Booth, llai'-ed from seeds im- 
jtorted from North America. I’he habit ot tiie or'sfinal plant 
is slender and graceful; it is five years old and 7 ft. high. I’he 
dandelion-shaped le.aves give it a highly interesting appearance. 
It is one of the most distinct varieties I know. * 

Sophbra Japunira pubescens Hort. The upper surface of the 
leaf is smooth and shining; beneath it is hairy. 

Goi'ista ihyrsijibra Booth, liaised from seed from the South 
of Europe ; a very ornamental hardy shrub, growing about 4 ft. 
high, will) large clusters of yellow flowers, (juite expressive of 
the specific name. ^ * 

Cdrpinus Bkidus heterojdiylla IJooth. ’A curious variety or 
sub-species. Some branches of the tree are covered with lesvyes 
ejuite similar to the common hornbeam, whilst others on the same 
tree have stiiall indented leaves. 

• Atrdgeue sibh ici Jibre ulbo Booth. A. sibirica Arb. Brit. 
Abtidged, p. 17. fig. 27. Raised from seeds of ^tragene si¬ 
birica. Pure white flowers,^very ornamental. 

f^edera 'Itielir varpiaArica. A distinct variety, with very small 
dark green leaves, and of less •vigorous growth than the .spe¬ 
cies. 
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Yihimnus ^runifblius Booth. A shrub from Nortli Adterica, 
with small curled leaves, and of stinted growth. Qurio liardy.- 

Cyfisus pttrpiireus incarndtus Booth. This is a beautiful new 
variety, with large pale flesh-coloured, or lilosh flowers, between 
C. purpureus and C. p. flore albo. Raised here from seed.’ It 
is very distinct, and a desirable ornamental shrub. 

Y/axinus oxyphylla taiirica. This’ variety has much smaller 
and more graceful leaves tlian the species.- It is quite hardy. 

Flottbcck Nurseries, Jan. 4. 1842. 


Art. XI. Remarks on ornamental Forestry, By A.S. M. 

Ornamental trees require not the assistance of the pruner. 
Their branches should be secure from the unhallowed inter¬ 
ference of his cliisel and his knife. But, though trees intended 
for ornament should be thus left to grow ns they please as 
regards pruning, they can never form a pleasing feature in the 
landscape unless much attention is paid to the manner of 
grouping them when at first planted. When a piece of ground 
is planted with an exclusive view to profit, the trees are gene¬ 
rally placed at equal distances over the surface of the ground, 
each one, of course^ in the soil it loves best; whereas, in plant¬ 
ing for effect, not only have trees to be placed in the soil most 
favourable to their growth, but the different forms of their 
heads, their connexion with each other and with the surrounding 
■scenery, must all be considered before a line is slaked out or a 
spade put intp, the^ground. Are you planting in the bottom of 
a narrow valley by the sides of a running brook, then plant 
your collection of salixes there, and next them your poplars, 
that it may be known from a distance that water is there. Take 
care, however, not to fill all the bottom of the valley with tall- 
growing trees, else you will make it appear that thpre is no 
valley there at all. j^eave open spaces here and there, that the 
surface of the ground may be seen, and die windings of the 
brook traced from the neighbouring rising grounds. As you 
■ascend the sides of the valley, let the ash and the elm give place 
to the oak; and so on till you reach the summit of the rocks, 
where the pine tribes love to strike their roots and wave to the 
winter’s blast. If there is a green knoll at the place, it must be 
left bare, and surrounded by the beech and the oak, tSie moon¬ 
light screen of the fairy inhabitants of all such green mounds, 
and mushrooms should be introduced to serve them for tables, to 
sit around on their feast nights. 

Perthshire, Dec. 1841. 
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Art. XII. On the Cultivation of the Genus Lobilia>_ . 

By G. Fielder. 

♦ 

Havikci been vlry successful in the cultivation of this peculiarly 
interesting family of plants, and thinking my method of growing 
them may be of service to somb of the readers of the Gardener's 
Magazine^ I forwajd ^t you for insertion in that useful and 
interesting publication, if you consider it worthy a place there. 

About the last week in February, or the first in March, I 
.take off as many suckers from the old stools as I require for 
beddiyg out in the sumifler, and pot them ui a mixture of loam, 
peat, and saiui, in 6(I^sized pots; I then plac^ them in a heat of 
65°. When the pots are filled with roots, I pot them in 48-sized, 
and replace them in the same temperature. In a little time they 
require to be shifted into 32-sized pots, and should then be placed 
in a greenliouse for a week or ten days; and afterwards in a cold 
frame to harden off, where they are to remain till they are 
turned out in beds in the flower-garden, which are prepared in 
the following manner. In the beginning of May, the soil is to 
be take I out to the depth of 1 ft., and the bottom loosened up; 
the bed is then filled to within 2 in. of the top with one half loam, 
rather stiff tiian light, anti one half good rotten dung from a 
cucumber or melon bed; it is afterwards filled up with some of the 
soil that was taken out, and as soon as settled, the plants are 
turned out at abflut I ft. apart, the highest in the centre. 

The species I have thus cultivated are cardinalis, splendens, 
propinqua, and syphilitica. Plants tlins grown bep^i to flower 
early in July, and continue to do so through’the autumn, in a 
manner tha* well repays the extra trouble* of tWs n*o<lp of cul¬ 
tivation ; as a proof of which, I exhibited a specimen of pro- 
pinqua, last September, at the Battle and Hastings Horticultural 
Show, for which 1 was awarded the first prize for hardy plants : 
it measured 6 in. in circumference at *he base of the stem, and 
the height o£ the centre spike was 5 ft.; it attracted the universal 
admiration of the company present. 

Bohemia Park GatHtens, Janiun t/, 1842. 


AIit. XIII. On cutting out and naming Labels for French Roses, 
By 1. Twxon. 

I SEND an economical mode of cutting and naming labels for rose 
trees for the Gardeners'*Magazine, if you deem it worthy of a 
place ijiere. 

3d Ser.—1842. II. 
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Fig. 6., of one half the regular size, shows how to cut the 
labels out with little waste. 



Fig. 6. A Pifce qf Zinc or Sheet Lead marked for cutting mto Labeli, 


Fig. 7. is a label of the full size, which is 3 in. long by 1 in. 
broad, with a neck 1 in. in length, which gives room for the 
number and abbreviation, and also the wire to fasten it to the 
tree. The labels may be cut to any size required, by letting the 
neck occupy only one third the length of the label; but the size 
shown atfg. 7. will be found sufficient for rose trees. The labels 
may be cut out of sheet lead, and the names indented with steel 
types, or out of zinc plate, and painted. 



Fig. 7. Zinc Label. 


Tin labels painted of an invisible green, with white letters, 
and varnished over with copal varnish, would be more elegant. 

Zinc labels would be more durable than tin ones; but I have 
mentioned the former on account of their being- so easily cut 
with a pair of shears. 

As the greater part of the names of roses are French, it would 
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be better to write them with a hair pencil than to indent them 
with type, because, in the former case, the accents and cedijla 
may be aclded to them witli ease; for, if they be left out, it would 
puzzle a person, not a French scholar, to pronounce them pro¬ 
perly. A menlorandum book will be required, in which the 
names must be arranged according to their classes, and each 
class numbered separately, that is, each class must commence with 
No. 1.; which number and abbreviation will be found convenient 
in case of budding. As some of the names are to be found in 
several of tl^e classes, it is necessary to have an abbreviation of 

•the class and number of the rose.on the label, as shown in Jig. 7. 

• 

Th%'following is a Jist of the abbreviations: — 


A. - Alba. 

Mic. - 

Microphylla. 

Au. B. Austrian Briar. 

Min. - 

Miniature. 

B. - Bojrbon. 

Ms. - 

Moss. 

C. - China. 

Mk. - 

Musk. 

D. - Dainack. 

N. - 

Noisette. 

D. Per. Damask Perpetual. 

Per. - 

Perpetual. 

G. - Gallira. 

Pr. - 

Provence. 

H. C. Hybrid China. 

S. 

Sulphurea. 

H. Per. Hybrid Perpetual. 

Sc. 

Scotch. 

H. !'•. Hybrid Provence. 

S. B. - 

Sweet Briar. 

H. S. B. Hybrid Sweet Briar. 

Mac. - Macartney. 

T. - 

Tea-scented China. 

The following are climbers: — 

Cl. A. Climbing Ayrshire. 

Cl. E. 

Climbing Evergreen. 

Cl. Bk. — •Banksian. 

Cl. M. 

— Multiilora. 

Cl. Br. — Boursault. 

Cl. H. 

■— Hybrid. 


In writing the names, the letters should be placed at 
equal distances, except between words, which should be a 
little further apart. Short names will go*in one line; but the 
name should occupy nearly the whole length of the label, and 
not with the letters crammed in a heap in the middle of the 
line, which gives them an unsightly appearance. 

To the writer of the names, Wotnl and Son’s Descriptive 
Catalogue (Jt Roses would be found very useful, the names being 
accented according to the French language. 

Osberton, Decembet“\G. JS-tl. 


. Aut. XIV. On forcine the Melon for early Fruit. 

‘By R. B. Wilson. 

As it is drawing towards the time when it is necessary to com¬ 
mence forcing the melq(i for early fruit, 1 beg leave to lay before 
your* readers a few remarks on tlwit liead. The metliod that I 
have'ndopted with success varies, in some respects, from what is 
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generally recommended, although I cannot boast of producing 
an artificial climate by means of a killogic under iny plants, as 
described by Mr, Forsyth, but rather 

“ Of arts disclosed in ancient days I sing 
And venture to unlock the sacred spriiig.” 

J. only plant a single seed in a'■48-sized pot, filled half full of 
rich light soil, by which means the plant,can be earthed up with¬ 
out repotting, and consequently sustains no check by that pro¬ 
cess. I also only plant a single plant to each light for a common¬ 
sized frame; those I use are 9 ft. by 6 ft. In the second place, I 
do not use any dung,in my soil, for three reasons: viz. it,causes 
the plants to grow too rampant and vigorous to bear well; it 
impairs the flavour of the fruit they do bear; and the plants are 
more susceptible of disease when they are so robust; not to 
mention large foliage, which ought to be avoided in the early 
part of the season. To some this may appear rather paradoxical, 
and especially to vegetable physiologists, who will say that one 
well-developed leaf is worth two small ones. I perfectly coincide 
in that opinion ; nevertheless, a sufficient (juantity of light is an 
indispensable requisite in the early part of the year. 1 am well 
aware that a proper quantity of foliage, in a healthy state, is as 
indispensably necessary to enable the plant to nourish a good 
crop of fruit; but, without a perfect command of light, we must 
be content with a medium siz^of foliage. How frequently do 
we hear gardeners complaining that their phints have run all 
over the bed without setting their fruit! and, after properly ex¬ 
amining into the case, as often do we find the cause arising from 
the plants being too luxuriant; and yet they inform us that the 
seed was old, and the soil well trodden down. Rut when that 
soil is examined, it is found to be either too rich, or that the 
roots have got down into the dung. 

The soil I use is tlie top sward or turf of a pasture that has 
lain in grass for a considerable number of years, where sheep or 
other cattle have been kept; it is a strong hazelly loam. This 
is chopped small,• and frecjuently turned throughout the winter 
before using. Previously to putting any Sod into the bed, I turf 
the surface of the bed all over, and likewise up the sides of the 
frame, which prevents the roots from extending into the dung; 
and the turf up the sides of the frame guards the roots from 
being burnt by the linings after the frame is raised up, whjch 
must be done when the plants are earthed up for the last time, 
to keep the glass a sufficient distance from the foliage. The 
depth of soil that I use is 2 ft., wihateyer structure the plants are 
grown in. ■ ^ 

I keep my young plants as stiff as possible; and, when planted 
out into the hills,, 1 train one shoot to the front and another to 
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llie back of the frame, never stopping them till they reach to 
within 1 ft. of the sides, back and front, when that openation 
is performed: this causes them to produce a lateral slioot at 
every joint, whi(!:h must be pegged down in a horizontal direction. 
These laterals will generally show fruit at the first or second 
joint, which must be carefull^jmpregnated, and the laterals ijiiist 
•be stopped back to one leaf before the fruit a few days afterwards. 
By leaving them unstopped for a few days after impregnation, the 
fruit is not so apt to get yellow, and to damp oft'. If it happens 
, that three 3r four female flowers expand before the general 
expansion, they must 4)e nipp^tl off; otljerwise they will rob 
the later ones of their due sliare of nourishment, and con¬ 
sequently prevent their coming to perfection. When the fruit is 
all set, I prune off entirely such of the laterals as have no fruit on 
them: in consequence of which, no more vine is left to exhaust 
the plants than what is absolutely wanted. The state of the beds 
will require to be properly attended to from the time of the plants 
being planted out till they mature their fruit, that they may sus¬ 
tain no injury; for, if they once receive a check, disease is certain 
to foil w. 

A brisk growing heat must be kept up, according to the state 
of the weather; and air must be freely admitted every dayq more 
or less, as the weather will permit; and if any error be committed 
it had better be on the side of air than otherwise, as the want of 
it tends gieatly to weaken the plants, and melon })lHnts do not 
fruit well unless they are grown stubby. To J against cut¬ 
ting winds, which are prevalent in the early part of the season, 
it will be advisable to fasten a slip of bast miKting along the back 
of the fran»e to fold over the opening wliHe air^s admitted; this 
will soften the air as it passes into the frame. Water, at the 
j’oots of the plants, must be given very s^iaringly: indeed, when 
they have the depth of soil that I have recommended, it will not 
be necessary to give them any more ofjhat element than a slight 
sprinkling over the foliage occasionally in fine weather, and a 
little manure water at the roots when their f*uit is swelling oft', 
which aids them gaeatly whilst they are in jhat stage of their 
growth. An extreme portion, howevd', must be guarded against; 
as there is nothing in the culture of the melon that is so pernicious 
as an excess of water at the roots; not even excepting the Persian 
varieties, which, I find, are apt to have their thin and tender skin 
burst by this means. 

I cover flie surface of the soil in the bed with fine pit or river 
sand, in place of the general practice of Laying down slates or 
I)antiles, which form a secure* harbour for woodlice. The sand 
answers the same purpose as slates* and also eftectually excludes 
woodlice from the frame. Many cures liave l>een prescribed for 
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these pests in melon, pine, and other pits, where they harhour in 
the walls, &c.; there is none better tlian introducing a few toads 
into melon pits. In pine pits, they can easily he destroyed by 
pouring water on the bark and walls while, turniiig, and da.shing 
the walls with hot lime-water. 

For all my crops of melons, except the first of each sort, I 
prefer plants raised from cuttings, of which I plant three in ench_ 
light; but this method is fully described‘in a former volume by 
Mr. Alexander Forsyth. 

The sorts that I grow are the Black Siam, and Cuthill’s 
scarlet flesh, as early varieties ; the Egyptian green flesh, Don- 
kins’s improved, (he Ispahan, and Germek Persian, for flavbur. 

Norton, January 1 . 1842. 


Art. XV. On the Cultivation and Management of Pear Trees, prior 
to their being trained against a Wall, including Horizontal ana Fan 
Training. By A Lover of Horticulture. 

First, for a horizontal-trained tree, which has been one year 
grafted, containing three shoots of equal strength, the centre 
shoot should be trained from the graft perpendicularly, and the 
two side-shoots should also be trained from their earliest ap¬ 
pearance; which, if attended to, is so much easier done than % 
the usual mode of allowing the three shoots to grow up the first 
year from the graft in their own rude crooked way, which 
position pears are naturally inclined to pursue. For a fan- 
trained tree of the.first year’s growth, I select two shoots of 
equal strength, pot allowing more to grow' the fifst season. 
Plants of the above description 1 have removed, in the month of 
November, from the spot on which they were grafteil, to a very, 
different quarter of land, with the best success. The ground in 
which they are to be replanted should be trenched as deep as 
practicable, and, if necessary, the subsoil should be tpoved; but, 
in general, I think Jt best to leave it undisturbed. These trees 
I plant at a distance of 3 ft. apart, and .jq the course of two 
years they make fine trees,.quite large enough to plant against a 
wsall, where I make a preparation of goqfl loamy maiden earth, 
from 2^ ft. to 3 ft. deep, and from 10 ft. to 12ft. wide, for 
the reception of the trees. If the soil is of a strong clayey sub¬ 
stance, it should be thoroughly drained, that it may lie healtfiy. 
If gravelly or sandy, I would recommend it to be'taken out 
1 ft. or more, soil to be subsjituted, and the 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
on the top, ns before mentioned, of good loamy edrth. ^hen 
thase trees are in their plac^ against a wall, they are at a, dis¬ 
tance of from 12 ft. to 15 ft. apart. 
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Tlie centre shoot of liorizontal trees should be cut back from 
three to five eyes. The fan trees should be cut back according to 
their strength, until the wall is filled up with shoots from 9 in. 
to 15 in. apart| A pear wall, if well managed, may be filled in 
about seven or nine years; and, by attending to them in the fol¬ 
lowing manner, the trees may in that time be in a good bearing 
state. ‘ 

The second year after planting I take up the trees* in the 
month of November, and do not allow a root to be injured. All 
cross or o«er-strong roots should be cut away; the border 
should be well workec^ up, and a few barrows of good maiden 
loan^^iould be add^d to each tree: then be careful, in planting 
the trees, to spread all their roots out as regularly as you would 
train their branches, and the nearer the surface the better. If 
the tree the next year be too strong, pursue the same course; 
and you will find, by adopting this mode of treatment, in the 
before-mentioned number of years, you may have a wall covered 
with good fruitful trees: whereas, nine times out of ten, you 
see nothing but wood of the most unfruitful description. 

1 have, in the course of the last twenty years, grown about 
250 sorts; and, by constantly removing the trees, I have had a 
good crop of fine pears on trees not more than four years old. 
By this method you may remove a tree of twenty years of age. 
I have made it my constant practice, to make a solution of soft 
soap and sulplvir, mixed with soot and cow-dung, and to have 
the trees painted with it in the beginning of February, when I 
always recommend pears to be pruned and nailed. 

Exeter, January 2. I81'2. 


Art. XVI. Preserving Green Peas from Birds. 

By J. WlGHT 0 ,N. 

Gardeners are well aware that birds often injure their crops of 
peas by puncturing, pr rather ripping up, the pods, for the sake 
of their contents. The house spajjrow and the large titmouse 
are very mischievous in this respect, and it is difficult to prevent 
them from doing so either by trapping or shooting; for the 
former bird is very shy of a trap, and, tit the period alluded to, 
tHe latter is so ad roif amongst rows of peas that he can scarcely 
be got sight of. 

As these birds seldom attack peas until the autumn, I am led 
to tj^ink they are compelled to do so. for want of more favourite 
i'oocl. opinion I am confirmed by repeated observatiips. 

Last season 1 had a row of whe.at standing near to my peas, and 
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I found that tlie former was invariably attacked in preference to 
the latter, so that I conclude that if the simple means alluded 
to were adopted, our crops of {rreen })eas might be preserved 
uninjured. Many, no doubt, will object to thi^ plan, on the 
score that it is absurd to feed such destructive enemies to our 
crops; but when it is known tha,r, with the exception of the 
bulfincb, the most of birds frequenting our gardens are more 
useful than otherwise, the objection will be overcome. The 
good they do as scavengers, and in destroying insects, far out¬ 
weighs the thefts they commit; and surely their presence adds 
much to the living beauty of a g<irden. ^ 

I may mention that bee-keepers have q grudge agaiirsl the 
large titmouse, on the ground that he cats their bees. 1 can¬ 
not clear him from this charge, still J think it is exaggerated. 
Mr. Mudie says, “ the birds liawk for insects upon the wing; 
they catch bees in that way, and also hover about and pick tlieni 
up when they are busy in the nectaries of flowers.” In vain 
have I tried to ascertain if that be fact. I question if the bird 
attacks bees at all, except in winter, when the weather is severe. 
He may at that season be seen hovering about apiaries, picking 
up the dead bees; and when hard pressed, he has the slyness 
to rap at the entrance of the hives, and snap up the inmates as 
they appear. 

But, to return to my subject, the plan mentioned will not 
keep off the thievish jays from peas. Shooting a*' trapping must 
be resorted to. When caught, it is useless to hang them up, 
with the view of frightening away their neighbours, for they 
will perch close beside the dead: neither is the cruel plan of 
leaving a bird screec'liiug all day in a trap of any use ; indeed, it 
only brings more to see what is amiss. The jay, though a shy 
bird, is not frightened, lijte the rook, by this barbarous plan. All 
kinds of birds soon get used to scarecrows. I differ from those 
that put faith in coloured yarn b<‘ing a sure one. 

I have forbade the bulfinch a place in the garden, because he 
destroys the buds of tiecs and bushes, and does nothing I am 
aware of to compensate foi such a loss, 'j’his is not the case 
with the house sparrow ; it.is astonishing the quantity of cater¬ 
pillars he destroys. In the breeding season, it is said, that a 
pair of these birris will destroy 3,4-00 in a week. If I am not 
mistaken, some assert that the bniflnch only attacks buds for 
the insects they contain, but the havoc he* commits is certainl'y 
too great to allow of this idea. Still I am of opinion that he 
only attacks buds when seeds, his favourite foorl, are scarce. 
Some blame the sparrow aijd the large ti».nouse forpicking^oqt 
th(||j»ud of gooseberries, but this I never could discover, dur¬ 
ing last February, the buds of my gooseberry bushes were 
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destroyed by birds, and though the individuals just mentioned 
were blamed for it, I accidentally discovered a pair of bulfincl)es 
very busy in committing the mischief. 

Cosscy (iard^ns, Jan. 4. 1842. 


* REVIEWS. 

Aur. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Second 
Series. Vol.^Il. Part y. 4to. London, 1840. 

\C'oii(muedfrom tie “ Gardener’s Magazine* for 1840, p. 513.) 

38. McTJioaoLOaiCAL Journal. 

30. Upon raising Coniferous Plants from Seed. By Mr. George Gordon, 

Under Gardener in the Hardy Department of'the Society’s Garden. Read 

Dec. 3.’ 1839. 

Tins is a most valuable and satisfactory article, and will be of great use at 
the present time, when so many seeds of pines and firs are being sent home 
from Mexico and the Himalayas. Seedlings of the .dbietina;, more especially 
of the genus /’inus proper, are extremely subject to damping off just above 
the ground, when they have newly come up, and for a few days afterwards, 
more particularly in wet weather. To avoid this evil, Mr. Gordon “ tried the 
effect of sowing the seeds in various mixtures of peat, sand, and loam, mixed 
in various proportions from nearly ail sand to nearly all peat or loam, as well 
as sand, loam, and peat separately, and also leaf mould, a soil strongly recom¬ 
mended by some, but in ail respects as bad as peat itself. Different depths, 
too, were tried, fr(Jhi laying the seeds on the surface of the earth, to covering 
them three fourths of an inch deep. The pots or pans in which the seeds 
were sown were placed in various temperatures, from the open air to the hot¬ 
bed ; some of them were even placed over the hot flue; some were covered 
with a bell-glass; others were left exposed. The result of my experience is, 
that the system hereafter detailed is the only certifin andasurc pne for Coniferae 
of all kinds.” 

There are some species, however, which Mr. Gordon finds succeed tole¬ 
rably well if sown in the open air, provided the seeds are fresh. “ These are 
more especially species of Picea, Abies, Larix, and Cedrus, as well as of 
Juniperus, Cupressus, and Tluya ; but they tpust be sown as early as possible 
in the springier suimpcr, for, if sown in the autumn or winter, they also are 
subject to damp off, particularly if any artificial heat is used; a thing abso- 
solutely necessary if the seeds are sown in winter, or Have been long gathered, 
or damaged by being ofcfheatedon the journey.” . 

If the following rules are attended to, mmiy coniferous seeds now rejected 
as worthless will be found Jo succectl: — . 

“ 1. Always to sow the seeds directly they are received, whether in mid¬ 
winter or midsummer, or any other time of the j'ear. 

•“ 2. Always to sow the seeds in pure loam ; not to use the least particle of 
peat, and as little sand as possible. All the seeds experimentally sown in 
peat, or any^mixture in which it was used, damped off; especially when there 
was more peat than loam used in the mixture. The only chance of saving 
young plants mised in suc|j a uompost is to keep them as dry as possible, and 
to [fht them off the first or second daj afftr they are fairly up ; for, if left 
twei*ty-four hours longer, it is very probable they will nearly all have dailtped 
off, particularly if a little water is given, or it happens to be damp or wet 
weather at .the time. - * 
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“ 3. Always to sow the seeds in dry loam ; to give very little water until 
the seeds are fairly up, and then only sparingly. 

“4. To cause the seeds to vegetate as quickly as possible after sowing, 
more particidnrly if the seeds are old or damaged, taking great care, how¬ 
ever, that, before they are fairly above ground, they are removed to a much 
cooler place, where there is plenty of light and air, and trrey can be secured 
from frost. 

“ 5. Not to let the young seedlings remjiln very long in the seed-pots before 
they are potted off, and to give plenty of air to them after they are potted, 
with as little artificial heat as possible. ' 

“ 6. Always to plant them out in the open ground after the second year. 
If pines are kept any length of time in pots, especially if not regularly shifted 
twice a year, their roots become pot-bound ; and as they are a race of plants 
which make few roots, and those always near the gurface of the ground, they 
are almost sure, if confined many years in pots, to be blown over oi»5j one 
side; and, when this has once happened, they hardly ever become firm, or 
make handsome trees.” 

40. On the Improvement of the Wild Carrot. By M. Vilmorin, F. M. H.S. 

Read March 3. 1840. 

This paper contains the history of an experiment noticed in our Volume 
for 1840, p. 29(i., by which M. Vilmorin, in the course of four generations, 
raised between 18.33 and 1839, succeeded in obtaining carrots from the wild 
carrot nearly as good as those in cultivation. M Vilmorin began by sowing 
seeds of the wild carrot in rich soil, and transplanting the roots, and saving 
seeds from them ; and he repeated the operation four times, always choosing 
the plant.s which had the largest and most succulent roots. The experiment 
is interesting, as showing how readily some plants may be civilised ; and it 
is impossible to say to what extent this may be carried in the veget.able 
kingdom. . 

• 

41. Upon forc'm!’ the Peach Tree. By Mr. Robert Rrrinaton, Gardener to 
.Sir Philip He Malpas (irey ligerton, Bart., M.P., F.1I.8., Oiilton Park, 
Cheshire. Read Jan. 21. 184(1. 

The house has metallic*.sash-bars, is 30 ft. lung, 12 ft. wiilc, and 3 ft. high in 
front, with a trellis iiitder the roof, and 14 in. from it ; except tu the base 
of the trellis, which is 3 ft. from the front sadies, in order to allow <d' a walk 
to give air. The roof Ls at ap angle of ,i0 , and is eonse(|nentb rather steep 
than flat. The front sashes rest on a low wall, built on arches, and the tree, 
a noblesse peach, is planted inside; eon.scqnentl), it has roots both within the 
house and without. The house,«built by Mr. Jones ot Birmingham, is heated 
by him with hot water. The lap of the glass is curvirmear and cVi'cd, e.\eept 
a small hole in the centrj! of the curve for the csca|Kt of condensed steuin. 
The border was excavated to the depth of 42 in., and the width of 21 ft. The 
subsoil is a clean red siuid, presenting an hiclinc(f .surface of nearly i in. 
to \ ft. * 

After laying a complete system of drainage, the.whole surface was covered 
I ft, in depth with old bricks and stones ; on this was laid 3 in, of lime rub¬ 
bish, out of which all small'particles had been carefully sifted. The lime 
rubbish being formed to an even surface, was coverod entirely over with lliki 
turfs of heath soil, cut about 1 ft..square, and placed horizontally, barely 
touching each other; and, finally, a sprinkling of small gravel'stoncs was 
swept into all the crevices: the whole wa.^ now covered to the depth of 24 in. 
with a compost as follows : 

“ Good maiden loam, fresh from ae old pasture, half-way between strong 
and fight, of a yellow colour, 12; leaves from the park, in a fresh state", 3 ; 
horse-dung, 2 ; sharp sand, 1 ; bone waste, 2. These ingredients were, of 
sourse, thoroughly blcnifcd together. ' , 
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“ The largest, cleanest, and best-formed tree on the open walls was selected j 
and the roots, having been cut the year previous to check luxuriance, were, of 
course, in good condition for removal. The greatest care was taken during 

the process of removal, as to preserving the roots free from wounds, &c., but 

no soil was left awering to them ; they were, however, kept continually wet 
until the tree was*fixed in its proper situation. The tree was so large that it 
required ten men to carry it to the hole ; and, after having all the wood care- 
fuli\ strapped together in groups, ft, was lifted through the roof of the house, 
and thence lowered into its situation. The time of removal was the end of 

January. The pruning-knife had been most severely applied to the young 

wood previously to removal, more especially as regards thinning; but the old 
wood was not interfered with, as 1 have a strong objection to cutting large or 
old wood from peach trees, unless in cases of Strong necessity. 

“ The tree, once placed ^n its situation, every fibre was of course us care¬ 
fully ^ruined as the shoqfs, taking care to carry a large portion of the superior 
roots through the front arches into the outside border. In the first week 
of February the tree was dressed all over with a mixture of soft soap, sul¬ 
phur, and tobacco-water, rubbed carefully into every crevice ; and, when 
perfectly dry, the wounds caused by pruning were coated over with thick 
paint.” 

About the middle of February forcing commenced, with 50° of heat by 
day, and 36° by night. Morning and evening, all the season, the house was 
profusely steamed, excejit at the flowering time, and during the ripening of 
the fruit. After the blossoms were .set, the temperature was increased slowly, 
and f'lr some weeks was about 60° as the highest by day, and 38° generally as 
the lowest by night. Sometimes it was as low as 3+° at night, when the fruit 
were as large as peas, without any mischief being done. “ The tree ripened 
about eight dozen of very good peaches in the same summer in which it was 
planted ; and during that, with the succeeding seven years, it has produced at 
least 2+00 large and fine fruit. The largest peach Mr. Errington gathered 
from this tree wejghed 12^ oz.; but be gathered hundreds of fromOoz. to 
11 oz. m weight. The tree, in December, 1839, when Mr. Errington wrote 
his paper, was exposed to the weather, and was full of c\CL'deni wood, cover¬ 
ing completcl) the trellis, a surface of +S0 ft." 

The following account of the general management of the \)each tree, as 
practised at Oulton Park, is so excellent that we give it entire, in Mr. Erring- 
ton’s own Words:— • • 

“ I will begin with the rout; and this leads me to rcm.irk that the peach, 
, in nn opinion, us well ns most other lender fruit tn'cs, is planted in borders 
fur too deep, as well as too rich. It is, of course, unperatire on the planter 
to take the utmost care that no .stugiialion of any kind Ik- permitted to take 
place, not only as regards ilrainage, but in #liooMng soil of a proper texture. 
A loam, about hull'-way between stiff and saiiily, I find tlie best; and, in my 
opinion, the le.s.s manure i.s mixed with it the better, providing- the loam 
be what is termed ‘maiden soil,’ from old rest land. If any manure be eon- 
sidered necessaiy, it siioiild be dbie/fy bone manure, on aecount of it.s decom- 
posing very slowly, and, of course, gradually enrieliiiig the soil. It is by the 
wasteful and imiiscrcet use of dung tbiit the jieaeii is forced to /irodoce 
‘ robbers,’ or over-luxuriant wooil; aiul if these robbers are not stopped with 
the finger and thumb, when only a few eyes in length, the necessary eonse- 
(Juence is, that the true bearing wood is both robbed of its due share of sap, 
by the exclusion of light, iiiid prevented from attaining u due degree of ripe¬ 
ness. If poach trees show any signs of weakness after bearing a few ye. rs in 
soil of the description 1 have recoiqinendcd, the remedy is (juite simple; it is 
onl^ having rticourse to <»op-tlrcssiiig, layipg it on heavily in the winter, and 
removing a portion in the spring’: heiwy to[)-dressing is, in ray opinion, ex- 
treihely pernicious in the growing season. If this is not sufficient to renovate 
the tree, it is easy to add a prepared compost in a trench at the extremity of 
the roots. If any unndtessary luxuriance takes palace in any of the tru’t 
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trees under my care, I cut the points of the roots without hesitation, taking 
care to reduce them in proportion to the degree of superfluous luxuriance. 
Hiis root-cutting system I have pursued for seven years at least, and find it 
every thing that can be desired. • 

“ With regard to winter pruning, I am not aware that fthere is anything 
peculiar in my practice, unless it be that 1 thin my young wood to a very great 
extent. This may alarm some persons, who may be afraid of not getting suffi¬ 
cient fruit; but tnis plan, with a continual thinning and disbudding in summer, 
so as to lose no sunshine on the leaves of the shoots intended for the next 
year’s crop, renders the buds so plump and well ripened that there need be no 
fear in that respect. 

“ After the winter pruning, I immediately .stop every wound made by the 
knife, and every place whence proceeds gummy exudations, with a coat of 
thick white paint: this painting, if I nifty so terma t, is repeated, and perhaps 
a third time, on all the larger wounds. This 1 havcpfound of emineift use ; 
for I believe it is a tolerably well known fact, that the entrance of air ami 
moisture into such wounds is, in many cases, the cause of premature decay. 
The wounds being dressed in this inanncr, 1 immediately stove the house with 
sulphur, blended with sawdust, and burnt in shallow pans, and afterwards 
dress the tree over two or three times with soft soap, sulphur, and tobacco- 
water, brushing it carefully into every bud and crevice with a ptiinting brush. 
This mixture is not made .so strong as recommended by some of our gardening 
authors, as I de[)end much on the careful brushing and flooding everv part of 
the tree. 

“ At the commencement of forcing, the same routine is pursued as before 
described: and 1 may here remark on the evil effects of high temperature 
at night; for, as 1 before observed, I have bad my thermometer as low as 34° 
at night, when the fruit was as large as peas, without any injury whatever. 
Now this has been through sheer necessity; for, in my anxiety to get fruit 
early, I should have kept it probably to nearly 50°, could I have obtained 
that heat; but I am convinced that it would have been worse for the tree ; 
for one of the necessary consequences that ensues in a case of the kind is the 
elongation of the internode, as botanists term it, which lengthening, if it be 
not the cause, is well known as a sign of barrenness, b'rom the period that 
the fruit arc beginning to swell off, until they commence ripening, my trees 
have most copious syringiugs and steamings ; excepting that, in the months 
of February or March, in cold dull weather, I am a little more Vliggardly of 
water, taking care especially, that, if I syringe in the afternoon, it be done 
early, so as to have the Icavcsalry by the evening ; as a temperature of .34° to 
40° by night and a wet leaf would by no means agree. 'I’he house is, of course, 
fumigated twice or thrice, or, in fact, on the very first appearance of green fly ’. 
As for red spider, I seldom, by this management, see one. 

“ The young wood, through all the growing period, reccivesi the utmost 
attention. Every robber is stopped with the finger and thumb as .soon as 
about four eyes or buds long ; every .superfluous shqot that is not wanted for 
the next year’s bearing is taken away , and all the inferior shoots, which are 
much below the proper strength, arc trained with the growing points as nearly 
perpendicular as possible, in order to decoy the sap into them. 

“ As soon as I perceive the least change towards ripening in the fruit, I 
stop the points of all the young wood, with the exception of a few of the 
weaker shoots at the lower part of the tree; and these I keep growing until 
the end of the season, in order to get, as I before observed, a.s n^uch sup in 
them as possible. In the course of their ripening, abundance of air is given, 
both night and day, and every leaf which shades the fruit is entirely removed! 

I need scarcely add, that they cannot ripen‘too-slowly: the slower tliey 
ripen, if not absolutely starved, the better. Syringing is, of course, withheld 
altogether, as well as the steaming; but, as soon as the last fruit is gathered, 
the tree is completely bettered with water, morning and evening, and the 
hou.se shut up early in the afternoon, with a thernlometer of 90°. to 95° of 
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suii-hcat when it can be obtained; and this course is persisted in untU the 
leaves turn colour, when the heat by sunshine is allowed to range even hi^er 
still: I have had it as high as 100° at from three to four o’clow in the alter' 
noon. By these means the wood is most completely ripened, and, in pruning, 
cuts more like oik than peach wood. During all the ripening process, the 
border inside the nousc is allowed to become very dry indeed; in fact, water 
is entirely withheld from the moment the least appearance of change in a 
single peach is p( rccived towards sipening. 

“ An opinion once prevailed very‘generally, that peaches would not ahswer 
long under glass, unless thg lights were removed during the rest season; this 
is, however, quite erroneous, as the lights have never been taken off the tree in 
question since it was planted. Before 1 conclude, 1 must just observe, that, 
without cleanliness in the leaf and wood, no soil or mode of training whatever 
cun answer long for the peach." 

(TV) he roiUhiucd.) 


Ari.II. Cnlalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
R'lrn' irchiteclure, S;c., lately published, with some Account of those 
considered the more interesting. 

Tin: Rook of the Farm. By Henry Stephens, Editor of the “ Quarterly 
.fournal of Agriculture.” 8\o. Part I. To be completed in \2 Parts. 
Ni iierou.' copper.[)!atc engravings, and above 200 woodcuts. Edinburgh, 
1842. 

This work, its aitthor informs us, is intended as a guide to those who wish 
to become practical farmers. It will be divided into tliree portions ; the first 
showing the pupil the difficulties which he has to encounter in acquiring a 
competent kuowleiige of farming as a profession; the second, details of various 
kinds of British farming, pointing out that which the author reckons the best 
under given circumstances ; and tlie third acconipaii ffp -.orng fcr'uer into 
the world, and acquaints him how to look aliout for a proper f'rin. 

From this .skeleton of the plan our readers will ac^ that the work promises 
to be one of an original ilcscriptiou. The only book of the kind that we 
recollect is *0110 that was commenced, about forty-fiv^: yelfrs ago, by Mr. 
.Skirving of Strathruddy, but which was never completed. The reader will 
,not expect, in the Rook of the Farm, discussions.on the new s[)ecifie manures, 
or recommeiidatious of practices not already tried and proved; nevertheless, 
“ the applications of chemistry and vegetable physiology,” in explanation of 
the various phcnoiiieua developed in the operations of husbandry, will be 
given by Dr. •Henry U. Madden. 

The miinber before us consists of fourteen articles, with the following 
titles : — . , 

1. Of the Difficulties which the young Farmer h6s to encounter at the 
Outset of learning practical Husbandry. ' 2 . Of the Means of overcoming 
those Difficulties. 3. Of she Kind of Information to be found in cxisteht 
Works on Agriculture. 4. Of the Oonstruction of the Rook of the Farm, 
h. Of the existing Methods of learning practical Husbandry. 6. Of the 
PAtablishmcnt of Scientific Institutions of practical Agriculture. 7. Of the 
Evils attendant on Landowners neglecting to learn practical Agriculture. 
8. Of Expeniuental Farms as Places for Instruction in Farming. 9. A few 
Words to young Farmers who intepd emigrating as agricultural Settlers to 
the Colonies. • 10. Of the«KitAl of Educatipn best suited to young Farmers. 
II. Of the dirterent Kinds of Farming. • 12. Of choosing the Kind of Farm¬ 
ing. *13. Of selecting a Tutor-Farmer for teaching Farming. 14. Of the 
Pupilage. , 
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From the author’s knowledge and experience, the work may Im safely and 
strongly recommended as likely to answer the end in view; notwithstanding 
its quaint title, the fancifid linfariner-likc titlepagc, and the quotations from 
Shakspeare at the head of each article; all which, wc ccrtoiidy think, are not 
in good taste. ‘j 

Liebig's Chemistry, in its Appliealinn to Agrieultnre and Physiology, '.^d edition, 
■with very numerous ailditions. 

“ The author has enriched the present edition wi'h many valuable adtlitions ; 
allusion may be particularly made to the practical illustration of his princijtlcs 
furnished in the supplementary Chapter on Soils. The analyses of soils con¬ 
tained in that chapter will serve to point out the ciilpahle negligence exhibited 
in the examination of English soils. Even in tin' analyses of professional 
chemists, published in dctril, and with every alfecl/ation of accuracy, tii' esti¬ 
mation of the most important ingredients is neglccVed. llow rarely do we 
find phosphoric acid among the products of their analy ses f potash and soda 
would appear to be absent from all soils in the British territories ! Vet these 
are invariable constituents of fertile soils, and arc conditions indi.spensable to 
their fertility.” 

The following arc extracts from the supplementary Chajtter on Soils: — 

“ The fertility of a soil is much influenced by its physical properties, such 
as its porosity, colour, attraction for moisture, or state of disintegration. But 
independently of these conditions, the fertility depends upon the chemical 
constituents of which the soil is composed. 

“ We have already shown, at considerable length, that those alkalies, earths, 
and phosphates which constitute the ashes of plants are perfectly indispen¬ 
sable for their development; and that plants cannot flourish upon soils from 
which these compounds are absent. The necessity of alkalies for the vital 
processes of plants will be obvious, when we consider that almost all the dif¬ 
ferent families of plants are distinguished by containing certain acids, diflering 
very much in composition ; and further, that these acids do not exist in the 
juice in an isolated state, but generally in combination with certain alkaline or 
earthy bases. The juice of the vine contains tartaric acid, that of the sorrel 
oxalic acid. It is quite obvious that a peculiar action must be in operation in 
the organisation of the vine and sorrel, by means of which the generation of 
tartaijc and oxalic ac?d is effceted ; and also that the same actiop must exist 
in all plants of the same genus. A similar cause forces corn plants to extract 
silicic acid from the soil. The number of acids found in different plants is 
very numerous, but the mosf common are those which we have already men¬ 
tioned ; to which may be added acetic, malic, citric, aconitic, maleic, kinovie 
acids, &c. 

“ When we observe that the proper aciils of each family of plants are never 
absent from it, we must admit th.it the plants belonging to that family could 
not attain perfection, if the generation of their peculiar acids were prevented. 
Hence, if the production of tartaric a-’id in the vine‘sere rendered impossible, 
it could not produce grapes, or, in other words, would not fructify. Now the 
generation of organic acids is prevented in the vine, and, indeed, in all plants 
which yield nourishment to men and animals, when alkalies arc absent from 
the soil in which they' grow. Tlic organic acids in plants are very rarely found 
in a free state ; in general, they are in combination with potash, soda, lime, or 
magnesia. Thus, silicic acid is found as silicate of potash; acetic acid as ace¬ 
tate of potash or soda; oxalic acid as oxalate of potash, soda, or lime; tartaric 
acid as bitartrate of potash, &c. The potash, soda, lime, and magnesia in 
these plants are, therefore, as indispensable for their existcnccj as the carbon 
from which their organic acids are produced. * * * 

“ In order not to form an erroneous conclusion regarding the processes of 
vegetable nutrition, it must be admitted that plants require certain salts for 
the sustenance of their.>vital functions, the acids of which salts exist either iir 
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till! soil (such as silicic or phosjihoric acids) or are generated from nutriment 
derived from the atmosphere. Hence, if these salts arc not contained in the 
soil, or if the bases neccssar}' for their production be absent, they cannot be 
formed; oi', in odicr words, plants cannot grow in such a soil. The juice, 
fruit, and Ic.ives <M'a plant cannot attain maturity, if the constituents necessary 
for their formation arc wanting, and salts must be viewed as such. These 
salts do not, however, occur simultaneously in all plants. Thus, in saline 
plants, soda is the only alkali foftnd ; in com plants, lime and potash form 
constituents. Several contain both soda and potash, some both potash and 
lime, whilst others contaiiv potash and magnesia. The acids vary in a similar 
inamicr. 'flius one [ilant lutiy contain phosphate of lime; a second, phosphate 
of magnesia; a third, an alkali combined witli silicic acid ; and a fourth, an alkali 
in cotubinatioli with a vegetable acid. The respective quantities of the salts 
required by plants are verjjunequal. •The aptitude of a soil to produce one, 
but aiit iuiother, kind ^f plant, is due to the presence of a base which the 
former re(|uires, and the absence of that indispensable for the development of 
the latter. Upon the correct knowledge of the bases and salts requisite for 
the sustenance of each plant, and of the composition of the soil upon which 
it grows, depends the whole system of a rational theory of agriculture; and 
that knowledge alone can cx|)lain the [iroeess of liillow, or furnish us with the 
most advantageous methods of affording [ilants their proper nourishment. 

“ (live—so says the ratioiml theory — to one plant such substances as are 
necessary for its development, but spare those which are not requisite, for the 
production of other plants that require them. 

“ It is the same with regard to these bases as it is with the water which is 
necessary for the roots of various plants. Thus, whilst one plant flourishes 
lu.xuriantly in an arid soil, a second requires much moisture, a third finds ne¬ 
cessary this moisture at the commencement of its development, and a fourth 
(such as potatoes) afler the appearance of the blossom. It would be very 
erroneous to present the same quantity of water to all plants indiscriminately. 
Yet this obvious principle is lost sight of in the mantfrin^ of plants. An em¬ 
pirical system of ^riculturc has administered the same kind of manures to all 
plants ; or, when a selection has been made, it was not based upon a know¬ 
ledge of their peculiar characters or composition. 

“ The most important growth in England is that of wheat ; then of barley, 
oats, beans, and turnips. Potatoes are only cultivifted to a great extent in 
certain localities; rye, beet-root, and rape-seed,^lot vety gesierally. Lucern 
is only known in a few districts, whilst red clover is found universally. Now, 
the selection of inorganic manures for these plants imiy be fixed upon by an 
’ examination of the composition of their ashes. Thus, wheat must be cultivated 
in a soil rich in silicate of potash. If this soil is formed from feldspar, mica, 
basalt, clink.stone, or indeed of any materials which disintegrate with facility, 
crops of whjat and barley may be grown upon it for many centuries in succes¬ 
sion. But, m order to siqiport an uninterruiitcd succession, the annual disin¬ 
tegration must be sufficiently great to render soluble a quantity of silicate of 
potash sufficient for tl1e*supply*of a full crop of wh«at or barley. If this is 
not the case, the soil imist either be allowrtl to lie fallow from time to time, 
or plants may be cultivate|l upon it which contain little silicate of potash, ‘or 
the roots of which arc enabled to penetrate deeper into the soil than corn 
plants in search of this salt. Diiriiig this intervnl of repose, the m.aterials of 
the soil disintegrate, and potash in a soluble state is liberated on the layers 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere. When this has taken place, rich 
crops of wheat may be again expected. 

“ The alkaline phosphates, as well as the phosphates of magnesia and lime, are 
necessary for the production of all corn plants. Now, bones contain the latter, 
but^ione of the former, salts. Tliese must* therefore, be furnished by means 
of night-soil, or of urine, n manure whitdi is particularly rich in them. Wood 
ashes have been found very useful for wheat in calcareous soils ; for these 
ashes contain both phospiiate of lime and silicate of*potash. In like munnei; 
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stable manure and night-soil render clayey soils fertile, by furnishing the mag¬ 
nesia in which they arc deficient. The ashes of all kinds of herbs and decaycrl 

straw are capable of replacing wood ashes. 

“ A compost manure, which is adapted to furnish all thc-inorganie matters 
to wheat, oats, and barley, may be made, by mixing equal larts of bone dust 
and a .solution of silicate of potash (known as soliMr glasi in t ommerce), 
allowing this mixture to dry m the air, and then adding 10 or 12 parts of 
gypsum, w’ith 16 parts of common salt. Shch a compost would render unne¬ 
cessary the animal manures, which act by tneir inorganic ingredient^. Accord¬ 
ing to Berthier, 100 parts of the ashes of wheat .straw contain — 


Of matter .soluble in water - - O'O 

Of matter insoluble in water - - 81,'0 

Now 100 parts of the soluble matter coptain — 

Carbonic acid , - - a trace 

Sulphuric acid ... 2-0 

Muriatic acid ... l3-0 

Silica .... 35-0 

Potash and Soda ... 50-0 

1000 

100 parts of the insoluble matter contain— 

Carbonic acid - - - 0 

Phosphoric acid - - - P2 

Silica .... 75'0 

Lime - - - - 5‘8 

Oxide of Iron and Charcoal - - lO’O 

Potash - - - - 8‘0 


1000 

“ The silicate of potash employed in the preparation of the compost de¬ 
scribed above must not deliquesce on exposure to the air, but must give a 
gelatinous consistence to the water in which it is dissolved, and dry to a white 
powder by exposure. It is only attractive of moisture when an excess of 
potash is present, which is apt to exert an injurious influence upon the tender 
roots of plants.' In those cases where silicate of potash cannot 6c procured, 
a sufficiency of wood ashes will supplv its place. 

“ All culinary vegetables, but particularly the Cruciferas, such as mustard 
(Sinapis alba and nigra), contain sulphur in notable quantity. The same is the 
case with turnips, the different varieties of rape, cabbage, celery, and red 
clover. These plants thrive he.st in soils eontaming sulphate.s ; hence, if these 
salts do not form natural constituents of the soil, they must be introduced a.*, 
manure. Sulphate of ammonia is the best salt for this purpose. It is most 
easily procured by the addition of gypsum or sulphat'- of iron (green vitriol) to 
putrefied urine. „ 

‘‘ Horn, wool, and hoofs of cattle, contain sulphur as a constituent, so that 
they will be found a valuable manure when administered with soluule phos¬ 
phates (with urine, for example). 

“ Phosphate of magnesia and ammonia form the principal inorganic con¬ 
stituent of the potato; salts of potash also exist in it, but in very limited 
quantity. Now the soil is rendered unfitted for its cultivation, ^ven though 
the herb be returned to it after the removal of the crop, unle.ss some means 
are adopted to replace the phosphate of magnesia removed in the bulbous 
roots. This is best effected by mixtures qf night-soil with brttn, magnesian 
limestone, or the ashes of certain kinds of coal. 1 applied to a field of potatoes 
manure consisting of night-soil and sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), and 
obtained a remarkably mrge crop. The manure was prepared by adding a 
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qiiiintit) of siil|)hate of magnesia to a mixture of urine and fieccs, and mixing 
the whole with the ashes of coal or vegetable mould, till it acquired the con¬ 
sistence of a thick |iaste, which was thus dried by exposure to the sun. 

“ There arc cerjfciii plants which contain either no potash, or mere traces of 
it. Such ale the pT>ppy (Papaver soinnilerum), which generates in its organism 
a vegetable alkaloid, Indian corn (Zea Majs), and Ilclianthus tuberosus. For 
]ilants such as these the potash in^he soil is of no use, and farmers arc well 
aware that they can he cultivated without rotation on the same soil, particu¬ 
larly when the herbs and sqaiw, or their ashes, are returned to the soil after 
the reapine of the crop. 

“ < >ne e.uisc of the favourable action of the nitrates of soda and potash must 
doubtless he. that through their agenc\ the alkalies which are dclicient in a 
• soil are furnished to it. Thus it has l)(;en found that in soils deficient in pot¬ 
ash, ^le nitrates of soda Sr potash have been vtn'y advantageous; whilst 
those, on the other hand,*which contain a sufficiency of alkalies, have experi¬ 
enced no henelieial efl'cets through their means. In the ajiplication of manures 
to soils we should he guided by the general composition of the ashes of (ilants, 
whilst the manure applied to a particular plant ought to be selected with re¬ 
ference to the substances which it demands for its nourishment. In general, a 
manure should contain a large quantity of alkaline salts, a considerable |)ro- 

i iortion of phosphate of magnesia, and a smaller proportion of phosphate of 
iinc; azotised manure and animoniacal salts cannot be too frequently em¬ 
ployed.” 

After giving the chemical composition, in great detail, of thirty-eight different 
soils, chiefly in (lermany, the analisis of several English soils, by Davj, is 
given, and after each are remarks, pointing out its imperfection, 

“ Davy,” sa_\s the author, “ has made several analyses of various fertile soils, 
and since his time numerous other analyses have been published ; but they are 
all so superficial, and in most cases so inaccurate, that we possess no means of 
ascertaining the composition or nature of English arahl# land.” fp. silO.) 

Next follow analyKc.-, of soils in Sweden, Java, the West Indies, and North ' 
America. On an analysis, by Berzelius, of a soil in Sweden which produced 
the most abundant crops, and had never been manured, it is observed of the 
ojierator— 

” This great chemist has strangely omitted to detect i»i the soil potash, soda, 
chlorine, sulp|^uric acid, ,and manganese. As this soil is cminqjit for its fer¬ 
tility, there cannot he the slightest doubt that ..il these ingredients must have 
existed in it in notable quantity." (p. :^41.) 

• These quotations will show the immense importance of the additions which 
arc made to this edition, which cannot fail to adil to its already deserved 
celebrity. 

T/tc tC'/i'i! Kugiuccr umt Anliilcri'-i Jnurnaljur l^fl. -Ito. 

'J'hc Sitrrn/iw, lim’iimr, nitJ Ai rti/cr/, fur J8+I. fto. 

M c have recouimcndeil*l)flth thesf w orks in preceihng volumes ; not, indeed, 
to be purchased by the gardener, who has alrtailv too many calls on him for 
books relating directly to his profession, but to the country gentleman and the* 
amateur of architecture and mechanical invention. The gardener also, where 
he can have an ojiportunity of reading these works, will find a variety of 
matters that can be brought to bear on his art; such as modes of heating and 
ventilating, glazing, [minting, measuring, tlraining, road-making, A'c. 

• 

Taste: a hecturc. By the Rev. U. Jones, D.D., iM.R..S. L., A'C. Pamph. 

• WP- London. 

The^uthor treuts„jn a discursive'and agreeable manner, of mental taste; 
without losing sight of that moral taste, the truest purifier and preserver of all 
other taste; a taste which regulates the heart, the priiicijiles. and the life. 

3d Scr. —1^12. II. 
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.\nr. HI. IJli'itnj/ \ntiiTs. 

Tuk Coii'thi>ipc . —An i'ngra\ing niul ii|)tion of tills cclrlinitcil lice 

will .shortlN he pnhlisln il; tiu' engniving bv . Moiiklniii^Se, am! llic iK si n|i- 
tion b\ C. Eai|ison, uiitlior of .SV.( 7 (/ic.\ cf Sccih 11/ mi l/ic Jai/(.s, am! scMr.il 
other work^. 

C\>niii/i!if/onK /a the Notfiiiii of' Iiuliii^ l>\ AN’illiaiu (iriflilh, is pM’ii.iiuig tor 
imbliciition by subscript ion. 


MLSCELI:.\NK()US IXTKl.^.KiKNC'E. .. 

7Aut. I. General A’olices. 

Si.saLK 'J'lTcs in Paih Slcik rj/. — 'liic great use of single frees in breaking 
the I'orinalitv of iinsiglitU lines; in vartiiig an iniinlere.sting Mirfacc ; in eon- 
necting together scattered objects ; in forming |)leasing groups, or liandsoine, 
curious, or singular imlividual objects, of thcinselves ; and as substitutes for 
clumps, is well known. B\ the liberal use of single trees, not only nunic* 
rous plantations of small plants, surrounded by hedges or other fences, the 
true meaning or final efl'ect of which cannot be readily foreseen by a spectator, 
are avoided ; but a foundation is laid for forming a lietter idea of the future 
appearance of the scene, than by any other inode of planting whatever. 

Supposing each single tree to be nothing more than a straight stem or pole, 
it is only necessary for the " prophetic eye ” to imagine e-ach of these stems 
crowneel with a head pf branclies, say three or four times the height, and two 
or three times the width, of the length of the stem, i-md the ellect of the 
scenery will be conceived with siieh a degree of aeeiiracy. that an artist 
might represent it in a drawing. The stems being all of the .same height, w ill 
diminish to the eje according to their distance Iroiii it, and b\ iinaginiiig the 
height and width of each tree to diminish in projiortion, till the masses of 
woodmess that will^e\entu,dlj be lbrmed,all the objects that will be concealed, 
all the open spaces and glades that will be displajed, and all the foreground 
groups fhat will be produced, will Oe pre.seiit in the mind’s eve of the aitist, 
and to the proprietor who-has a ttiste for landscape, as tfleetivel) as words 
on paper convey ideas to a person w ho can retid. 

There are only two objections that we lia\e ever heard m;i to the substi¬ 
tution of .single or scattered frees for enclo.sed mas-es oi joiiiig pltintatioii.s, 
viz., that the trees will not grow for want ot shelter, and that the espense is 
too great to be ineurited. 

With re.spcct to tlie first olijeition, we .eonsidcc U ni a great measure nu¬ 
gatory; so much .so, that we,h.ive never jet, in the (our.se of upwards ot 
thirty Jears’ e.sperieiice, met with a situation or a soil in which single trees 
would not grow and thrive. Opinions of a cOntraty nature have arisen, as 
wc think, from improper Ijinds of trees having been planted; from improper 
modes of planting them ; and fioni an idea tliat a great deal is gained in point 
of growth by drawing up in clumps trees intended to stand singly, and after¬ 
wards thinning out those which have served to protect them,, We arc con¬ 
vinced from experience that in no soil or situation whatever is anything 
gained by growing trees in chimps which are intended ultimately to stand 
single; at least as such chimps are coiunmnlyftianaged, viz., left fof many 
years without thinning, or thinned too late and too sparingly. The conse- 
(luence is, that when all the superfluous trees arc taken away, thosc'left a.s 
single objects, from being exposed to a much greater degree of cold and of 
evaporation than they have been accustomed to, become stanted even in 
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the l)csl sitimtiiins ami soils, and rojiiaiii in that slate for many years. The 
reason, we repent, is, that hy the removal of the sheltering trees, they have 
been, in eU'eet, removed from a warm elimate to one a great deal colder, 
against w lin h thef thin hark is altogether insuflieient to protect them. 

I'he improper’kinds of trees for planting singly, to which we refer as the 
second reason why so much has been said about shelter, are such as will not 
thrive in tin- given situation and soil; the iin|)ro|)er mode of planting, alluded 
to as the third re.ason, is the neglcA of stirring the soil and enriching it'with 
manure oi surliice soil ; an(l the fourth reason is, the planting of single trees 
with all tlieir branches on. There is no situation in Britain, except a few 
on the sea-coasf, in which the commou sycamore will not grow up singly 
into a ven lumdsome tree, and the same mat he said of the Norway ma|)le 
• and the w iiite poplar. For smaller lives, we have the white-beam tree, the 
mounJain ash, ami the eWer. The last also tl*rites exposed to the sea 
breexe ; and, with the sftt buckthorn, may be observed in great vigour on the 
east coast of .Scotland, in the grounds of (losford. Fay that we have only 
two large trees and three small ones fit for planting as sing'e objects, without 
shelter, in the most exposed situations in the island ; are not these sufficient 
to vary a park, and break the lines of masses V 

Planting trees with all their brant lies on may succeed very well in certain 
circumstances; but to inure a tree to a situation where it is to stand singly, 
it should cither be planted when not above 1 or feet in height; or sup¬ 
posing it to be lo or 20 feet high, it should be taken up without any pre¬ 
vious pre|iaration of the roots, headed down to 10 or 12 feet, and ail the 
side brunches cut close oft': and in addition to this, if it should have been 
taken from the interior of a plantation, or the outside of <ine in a sheltered 
situation, the stem should be wound round with a straw rope, or branches 
and spray should be tied round it from the root to the top. A tree so 
treated, having its fibrous roots to form, will prodiue only a few short 
branches the first season, and these will ripen and ancommodate tlicmselvei 
to the climate. TIte second year these branches will increase in length, and 
the third year they iiuay be thinned out, leaving a leader and three or four 
side shoots to form the head. 

In more favourable situations, where twenty or thirty different sorts of 
trees might lie [ilanted singly, we would follow mufh the same plan. We 
have seen il^ success in France, (lermany, and •Belgimii; extn in England, 
with common I’lnglish elms and limes, and with .several kinds of trees at 
Smallbury tfreen twenty years ago, when, the common being divided, an 
’allotment was made to Sir Joseph Banks. The trees, then naked stumps, 
are now haudsome objects. But, in fact, the practice is as old as Evely ii. 
All we wish is to revive it, and we hope soon Jo give a practical exhibition of 
the plan on a park of nearly .'lODO acres in the West of Scotland, ami another 
of .>0P acres ni Kent. M^e hav<‘ now given our answer to the first objeition 
to single trees. * 

With rcsjiect to the fi'c%nd objection, the expense, ivc allow that it is very 
great when large trees are transplanted with their branches on; but when the 
practice we have just recoi^imemled is ailopted. it must neces.sarily be con*- 
paratively moderate. A principal part of the ex/iense will be incurred in 
fencing, and this will depend on w hether the trees arc to be (irotectcd against 
cattle and horses, or against sheep only. In the latter c.tsc, the stems may be 
protected to the height of ,‘}fl., with branches tied closely round them with 
tarred twine %r wire; and in the former case, we would merely clothe them 
3 or 4 feet higher. There are a great many ways of protecting single trees, 
but we know of none so cn,sy of execution, so cheap at first, and so easily 
repaiwid afterwards, as that which tve liiiye flescribed. Of course it is not 
appliwible to the pine and fir tribe when young, and to y oung trees which 
have not a stem of at least I in. in thickness at 10 ft. from the ground; these 
must be protected by' more expensive fences, placed ift such a distance from . 
tlie tree as fliat cattle, when reaching over them, nijy not touch the branches. 

• . o * * *• • 
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The greater the miinher of single trees in a gi\cn spaee, the less will he the 
injury ilone to caeli by animal-, pasturing among them. 

Trees suitable l(>r our mo.le of planting singly nia\ be obtainctl tVoin almost 
every plantation of twenty or thirty years’ stamling, anil fri*i many nurseries. 
Tile priee of the tree in the latter case will vary with the wind; but. in the 
former, wc have ascertaineil that in Kent the trees may be taken up from 
plantations not exceciltng two miles distiVit, pruned, brought to the spot, 
planted, and fenced, at lis. (id, per tree.* Tins includes trenehmg a circle 
of ground in winch to plant the tree, Oft. in diameter, and raising the sod 
within the circle 1 ft. high in the centre where the tree is to stand, In soil 
from the adjoining surface. 

When the sating of ground for pasturage made by this mode of plantiii.', 
as compared with planting in masses, is taken into consider.ition, we think it 
will be found not less dgsir.ible, in a pecuniary iioiiit of view, than it is in 
point of effect. ’ 

Forming clumps or mas.ses, for the sake of ultimately proiluciiig trees, may 
have been very well adapted for the state of the eountry alroiit the niidille of 
the last century, when few or no trees large enough for transplanting singly 
could be procured from the nurseries, or from joung plantations ; but in the 
present day, when they can be obtained in abundance from both sources, we 
consider the practice as altogether unsuitable, and, in short, c^uite liehind our 
present state of knowledge and resources. By planting single trees, the 
ultimate effect, as we have already observed, is foreseen at once ; it is realised 
more and more every year as the trees advance in growth; and, instead of the 
enjoyment of a place being deferred for a lifetime, it is, by the proprietor who 
has an eye for landscape, entered on immediately. 

To guard against misconstruction, it may be necessary to state that, when 
we use the words single tree, we never intend to mean a tree standing by 
itself, and unconnected with every other object, but a tree which, ihoiigli 
standing singly, yet is,never so far distant from another tree, or from trees, 
as not to belong to the same grouji or mass. It is also t'> be observed, that 
we do not propose to head down or cut in trees of the pine and fir tribes. 
(Gard. Gaz., October 23. 1841.) 

Poittemn's dmnfcctcd Manure lias been applied for the growth of turnips, 
at the rate of 64 bushel; per acre. Tlierc lias been ubumlance pf rain to di¬ 
lute it, yet between tjie rows so imuiured, and others contiguous which bad no 
manure, the difference in growth, as may be now seen, is not such as is likely 
to balance the expense; nor does it seem prolyable that a beneficial result will 
be obtained. It seems to dnswer best in the form of manure water ; but in 
this way it is not equal to that obtained from farm-jard manure. Poittevin’s 
manure has been tiied with pelargniiiums and ealceolarins in pots, and also 
in the open ground with various other plants ; i*.-, eUeets in all cases have not 
proved it of more striking utility tlian loamion night-soil or aiA' other good 
manure. In the open ’ground, whcie it was tried upon II square yards, the b 
adjoining yards were planted with the same kinds. Mid scarcely any difference 
of growth could be detected, ''or annu.als the manure was mixed with the 
soil in which tlicy were potted in the following proportions, Jj-, and 

it was used without mixture. The kinds sclcete’d were, Nemopliila insfgnis, 
impatiens glanduh'fera and.other sorts of balsams, and sweet peas. The 
plants of Nemopliila and sweet peas all became sickly for the first ten days, 
but began to recover in proportion to the weakness of the mixture, those re¬ 
covering first which were in soil with the smallest portion of n'-imirc; sonic 
of those planted in manure alone, after becoming very sickly, upon being several 
times watered, recovered, and finally became more vigorous than any of the 
others, and of a much darker green The pots were found to be free from 
worms for a long time. Impiitiens g1andul!fera and others were potted \n the 
proportions j, and in manure alone. The plants (there were two of 

cnch) potted in became perceptibly languiil; those in J very sickly, and 
were evidently much affected by the over-dose, but they began tb recover in 
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uboiit ten days, suid finally grew vigorously. Those in disinfected manure 
alone, after lingering Idr about two months, eventually died, or rather rotted 
off above tbe [)ot. The following perennials were also tried ns above stated, 
viz., / erbeiia sorwria, f'erbena teucr««</e.v, hybrid petunia, and Statice tatii- 
riea. The manfre had, as nearly as possible, the same effeet.s as on the 
annuals, with this ditlerence, that its action was inueh slower, and not so 
likely to kill the plants. With respect to shrubs, hardly any effect on their 
growth was observed, except when they were |il.inted in inannre alone,.when 
in most cases they were killed, particularly species of the 7'inus ; (irobably 
trees and liaril-wooded slirtibs reijuirc' one or even two years beldre the effects 
of the inannrc are con.spicuous. Nenidpliila insigiiis, Inipatieiis glaiidulifera, 
and sweet peas were also potted in the same soil as belbre, but they were top- 
dressed with half an inch of disinfected manure. They were also potted with 
half an nu b of manure at tlie bottom df the pots ; in all cases the growth was in 
f'avoffr«orthose with tliciminure on tbe surface. The perennials, f'erbena soro- 
ria, f'erbena teucrtd/Vci, and hybrid petunia, with half an inch of disinfected ma¬ 
nure at the top of the jiol, grew remarkably well, without any symptoms of in¬ 
jury ; with half an inch of the niaiinrc at the bottom of the pot, they also grew 
very well, but it was evident that those top-dressed were more vigorous and ro¬ 
bust than cither those with the manure at the bottom, or those in the soil without 
any disinfected manure. The following were tried with the manure in a liquid 
state, viz., Imp^tiens tricornis, glandulifera, and Candida, all very strong-growing 
plants, and well adapted for trying the strength of the substance. Various 
other plants have also been watered with the liquid, and in all cases with 
much benefit, more particularly those kinds which naturally grow with great 
vigour. After various trials, it was found that only I part in liO, or about one 
pint of disinfected manure to eight gallons of water, should lie employed, and 
then the plants should only be watered with it once a week, or, if very slow, 
growing sorts, once in two weeks. The manure is very powerful; and taking 
the small portion required and the price (about Is. 8d. per bushel) into 
consideration, it kas merit, and de.scrves trying in the open ground on a 
much larger scale. Thu principal objection to its general introduction is, that 
it may be used too strong, and so destroy vegetation for the first season, or 
make plants sickly. If used in a dry state, it seems, in any quantity, almost 
sudden death to some plants, acting in the sani wa'^as dry salt; it therefore 
should only be used in a liquid state. It may b^ mixed with tbe water, and 
used in ten Inmutes afterwards, just as well as if it had Seen itiixed ten hours ; 
it then seems to lose the deleterious ett'ects so destructive to vegetation, (/•'ro- 
• ccedtiigs of lloit. Sor. for 184t), p. 188.) • 

Strong Jioltom-hi ul for (lucti, and plenty of light, have been found very bene¬ 
ficial in the growth of these plants, but the experiments are discontinued for 
the present season, as frame moisture withoflt bright light would prove inju¬ 
rious to them. (I hid., p. 187.) 

Ctdlivalion ly'Me Melumbiuni sjn'riiirum. —This sca.son our plants have been 
treated as follows: — Tin, were fcept diy during the winter in a cool part of the 
plant stove at about 60 Fall. In February ^le roots were dividcil, and (lotted 
sejiaratcly in turfy loam; the pots were set in pans of water, the tem|ieratnre of 
the house being (>6° to 80^ * As they began to grow they w ere set in the water, 
just deep enough to allow their leaves to float. In A|)ril they were remoted to a 
small stove devoted to the cultivation of fh-eliidacetr and other select stove 
plants, where the temperature varied from 06° to 00^, temperature of the water 
m the cisterjs being about 76". In May the strongest sfiecimen was (il.intcil out 
in a water-tight box, ft. long, l.j ft. wide, and 10 in. dce|i. filled with loamy 
soil, having a little gravel on the to|i«to give it solidity, and allowing room for 
ahoitt 2 in. of water over tiff- siiTfiiQ* of the sail. The box was (ilunged into the 
bark bed, which raiseil the tem|)erature of the soil and water in the box to 80". 
This bottom-heat was maintained iluring the summer, the temperature of the 
house varying from 06" to 96°. • 

The platit continued to grow rapidly, sending up leaves t! ft. out of the" 

K 3, 
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water, the lur^'ost ol' tliciii l)eing H> in. in tli.mu ler; anil on llie return ol' fine 
clear weather in Angn.^t the first flower-hnil ap|ie.iro(l. The plant proveil to 
be the reil variety; its flowers, when liill.v e.'ipanileil, increased lt){ m. in dia- 
inctcr. and remained several dats in ])ei rcction. It is nnick largei and more 
heantiful than the Hower oi' Xclitiiilniiiii liitenm, the only otwer variety I have 
seen in flower. Another season I intend trying the effects of a lii'.'hcr tem¬ 
perature at the roots. The plant which Hpwered now occupies a space of 
more than Itift. in eircumf'erenee. (.T. ,S'. i/f, in J'rocii-thiiiix oj'llorl. Soc, for 
I8W, p. lOi.) 

i'jft'cl of Af’e in Trcet on the Qua/iti/ of the I'ruil .—The following extract 
from Dr. Bulltir's account of the Azores relates to an interesting subject, 
which has not, I believe, hitherto received much consideration. Dr. Uullar 
does not state whether grafts from the old trees continue to produce the 
same fruit as the irarent, ^r whether tiie produce is the same as that from 
young trees. I think Sir W. Temple has some observa'ions on this point.'— K. 

“ Accompanied Senhor B- to several of his orange-gardens in the town. 

Many of the trees in one garden were a hundred years old, still bearing plen¬ 
tifully a highly-prized thin-skinned orange, full of juice, and free from pips. 
The thinness of the rind of a St. Michael’s orange, and its freedom from 
pips, depend on the age of the tree. The young trees, when in full vigour, 
bear fruit with a thick pulpy rind, and abundance of seeds ; but ns the vigour 
of the plant declines, the peel becomes thitmer, and the seetls gradually dimi¬ 
nish in number, till they disiipiiear altogether. Thus, the oranges that we 
esteem the most are the produce ol'barren trees, and those which we consider 
the least palatable come from plants in full vigour.” ( (iard. Chron. for 1841, 
p. 381.) 

New Waterino-pot. — In one of the early iiumlier.s of the (tardemrs 
Chronicle there is an article by Mr. i’axton. in w mch he gives directions for 
watering plants, and points out the nen ssity of watering according to the pe¬ 
culiar habits of each. I had a watering-can made twelve months ago, which 
enables me to do this very cflectunlly, and, tit the same tinv, prevents a great 
waste of water, as no part of it is distributed e\ce|)t upon the .soil in the pot. 
My watering-can is made of co|)pcr, 7 in. diameter hy Tin. high 1 holding 
seven imperial pints) ; in the side, and close to the bottom inside, there is a 
conical bra.ss valve seating (the opening of the v.dve is 5 m. in diameter), 
brazed to the side of the cay'. A small copper pipe, 4 tu- bore, is .secured to 
this by a nut ; al the end of the pipe there is a small rose, m. In diameter, 
perforated with holes very similar to a gas-hnrner. If nicely perforated, the 
water will spread without ii.iiting in a .stream. The v.dve is opened and 
shut by means of a rod, yV'"- thick, passing across the lan diagonallv, and 
through a collar brazed into the side just above the handle. The rod is 
lifted by a trigger fi.xed upon the handle, throngh which there is a slit groove 
to receive a steel spring, one end of which is fixed to the .side of' the can, the 
tither end, prcs.sing upixi the under side of the trigger, keeps the valve shut. 
In using the watering-can, place the left hand. under«tlw; bottom of it, close to 
the pipe, the right ban J, of course, upon the handle ; press dow 11 the trigger 
with the fore-finger, which will open the valve, and when the finger is removed 
the spring will shut it. The length of the pi[ie alid rose in my can is 14 m., 
but it may be made any length ; and, as the rose is small, it may be intro¬ 
duced amongst all pots of cuttings with great facility. I find the can V'ery 
handy in watering'plants in pots, as any particular plant nmv he watered, aild 
just in that proportion best suited to its habits. The can is filltal through a 
liole in the top. If any person in this neighbourhood should desire to have 
a watering-eau of this description, they siiay procure it of Messrs. Shipham 
and do., brass-founder.s. Trinity l.ane, Hull, who Have the drawings hy which 
it was made. (//. h., IIiill, in (laid. Chron. for 1841, p. .398.) 

liootino of Lenres .— 1 have never found this circumstance more remark¬ 
ably displayed than in tke case of the Eclieverin ravenibsa (1 believe, the true 
Mexican “Forget me not”). The very flower-.stalks, when laid past for 
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montlis, like Aaron’s rod, have “ blossomed ” with j'oiing plants. My 
worthy friend, Janies Coekbnrn, Estj., of I'dni House, (Juernsey, .showed me 
enrions examples of the same kind in flower-stalks of the Eclievena gihbi- 
fldra. Infiint plants studded the flower-stalk long after being tietached from 
the parent .stem. ♦ Leaves and fragments of le.aves will strike. The Bryo- 
phiilium ealyeinum is remarkable for the crenatures of the leaf being fretted 
with jomig plants even while yet ii|tuched to the parent plant, and still more 
so in a st.itc of decay. Various plants, 1 am aware, exhibit a similar *ivU 
parous phenomenon; but I must now content mjselfwith alluding to the 
facility of .striking almost fragments of the /y\ehnis eoronaria, a favourite of 
mine. Not only will individual joints strike, but, if each joint be split into 
two vertically, Jwo distinct plants maybe obtained. The echeveria is, how¬ 
ever, the most tenacious of life. (.7. Murray, in Card. C/irvn. for June 19. 
1841,ji. 397.) 

fVa7if of Moral Courmge in ArdatecU and handtcapc-Gfirdeiicrt, — The 
greater number of these persons being sprung from the people, necessarily 
have more or less the character of parvenus, when introduced into the society 
of the higher classes. Observing in this class the contempt and disdain with 
which they look on the mass of the people, they naturally avoid every thing 
which may remind either themselves or the society into which they have been 
introduced of their low origin. Hence, to advocate the cause of the class 
from which they sprang in any way ; to be thought to care about their com¬ 
forts, or to suggest impr.)vemcnts in their dwellings, would remind the 
employer of their origin, and be thought derogatory to their newly-actiuired 
station. An architect or a laml e.ipc-gtirtlenei, therefore, who has sprung 
from the people, is rareb found w.th the moral courage necessary to propo.se 
to the rich who employ them am- horations of any kind tor the [loor. In the 
course of thirty years’ ohservatiou, we have found this to hold good both in 
Scotland and Englam , and m the fore er country more particularly. How 
many impioved [ilans ol' kiteben-gard ,, ami new rangis of hot-houses, have 
there not been cairied into execution in Scotl.md sine i' . .me.ieeiii, it 
of the pre.sent century, ami yet how few iiupiuved g.ir leiier's .oiises have 
been built within the same period I Mr. Uiptou, liiiviug been o .re ■ jcntle- 
man, was under no such dread as that to which we have alluded, and we 
aecorditiglv find him continually advocating the iut(irovement of cottages. 
We also know other honourable exceptions anvmg agdiitects, and among 
their employers; many whose names iiiigui be enumerateif, were we not 
fearful of making omissions, and incurring the ehaige of partiality.— 
*Co7td. • 


Art. II. For fig II Xo/iccs. 

FRANCE. 

• 

VV/B Ailesiiiii lie// of (Irinrlte .— W’e have till heard, with the greatest 
interest, of the complete success w hieh !M. .Miilot has ohtauied at (ireiielle. 
After seven years of continued exertion, and alter hai ingsiinnomitcd difficulties 
of whose amount it would not have been prudent <o .speak during the coiir.se of 
thg operation, M. Mulot, at length, on the ‘7(>th of February, 1811, at half- 
past two o’clock, had the satisfaction of seeing burst forth, from a depth of 
548 inetres,«the water which he was in search of in the greensand under the 
ganit. 

The jet of w;gter spriiigs^u]) with all ahumlance which surpasses every hope 
that 4iad been formed; for it yielrls nobles.? than 1,(1(10,(1(111 of litres in the 
tweiUy-Cour hours The temperature wiis not deternmied by iM. Arago :md 
myselt till the following day, the ^7th ; ami the state of the basin into which 
the water flowe.d not admitiiig of an accurate direct determination of the. 
temperaturS of the jet, a biieket was placed in tljc basin, which was ininie- 
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diatelj' filled with the greensand brought up in abundance by the water. After 
idlowing the thermometer to remain thirty minutes in this basin, it indicated 
27° 6'cent. (81-68° Fahr.). 

We all know that it was owing to the influence of 11. Arago that the 
vote of the Municipal Council of Paris was obtained for iJte continuation of 
the boring operations from the depth of 500 metres to that of 600. It was 
doubted at that time if the water would riye to the surface; and one of the 
reaspns which decided the vote was, the ascent of water in the wells bored at 
Elbceuf, by which water was obtained from the subterranean sheet of water 
which was sought for at Paris. M. Arago was sui'e that the water could rise 
to a height of from 27 to 30 metres above the surface, which itself is 8 metres 
above the level of the sea. Now, the surface at Orenelle Ueing 31 metres 
above the level of the sea, the comparison between these two points gave him 
reason to hope that the column of water woiddi-rise to the surface at Paris, 
(d/. Watferdin, in Kdm. Phil. Journ., July, 1841, vol xxxi. p. 140.) “ ' 

Bore of the Ai Ux'utn Wet! at Gi-chc/Zc. — The bore passes through strata of 
various kinds, such as, alluvial matter, sands and gravels, clays and lignites, 
chalk, hard chalk, and ehloritic chalk. At the lower part of the bore, the 
following strata have been found, viz., green and grey clay; a bed of fine 
sand, containing water, gravel, and rolled stones; and a calcareous and argil¬ 
laceous bed. The total length of the bore is 1794) English feet ; and the 
total cost 12,000/. The quantity of water thrown up is estimated at “nearly 
880,000imperial gallons. It appears, from the analysis of M. Pelouse, member 
of the Institute, that the water is purer than that of the Seine. The temper¬ 
ature of the water is 82'4° Fahr. {Sir John liobi-ion, in Edin. Phit, Jour., 
July, 1841, p, 141.) 


RUS.SIA. 

Itiga, Dec. 20. 1841.,— I must now say a few words about it flower-show 
which we have had this year. It was the first attempt of»thc sort, and, con- 
.sequently, could not be compared to the brilliant collections that are displayed 
so often under jour own eyes. Besides, this was not only the first show in 
Riga, but in Russia in general. The receipts were to be applied to a benevo¬ 
lent purpose, atul, consequently, I, who had the arrangement intrusted to me, 
tried rather to make,the whole us imposing as possible, instead, us in true 
flower-shows, oY displaying every specimen scparatclj' for the inspection of 
connoisseurs. However, I managed in this arrangement to satisfy amateurs, 
by placing fables for cut da'.ilias in flower, in the cultivation of which the' 
amateurs of our city excel. For this reason, the show was fixed for the end 
of August, as being the most appropriate. In a public garden here there is a 
Gothic room, which is used in general by the water-drinkers (it is a hy dropathic 
establishment) j and here I bad stages erectcil for jilants in potk, and for cut 
flowers. The colonnadcuat the entrance was ornamented with a row of orange 
trees in flower, laurels, and pomegranates ; avd two tsivormous [ilants of Agave 
and A'loe vivipara closed the entsance on the side where the visiters were not 
to enter. The entrance to the room was arched over by two majestic cy¬ 
presses, and hung with silk and bronze in a very elegant manner. In the 
middle of the room a hemispherical stage was placed against the wall, on 
which was the bust of the emperor, adorned with the finest palm trees and 
(ilants of the torrid zone, such as zamias, pandamises, dracamas, marantas, 
&c. This centre-piece had an excellent eflect, from the singular and com¬ 
pletely foreign nature of the foliage. — Fr. Warner, fitx. 

« 

WEST. INBIES. 

Residence of Edutard Otto at Cuba. (Continued from our preceding Volume, 
p. 651.) — The immediate suburbs of Havanna no,longer presented anything 
interesting to our eager enquiries; and therefore on Saturday fne 12th of 
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January, eight clays after our arrival in Havanna, I set out for Matanzas, 
where some of niy fellow-travellers had gone some days before. Matanzas is 
a seaport-town on a bay of the same name on the northern coast of the island, 
about fourteen millis from Havanna. I went in a steam-boat, and reached it in 
about nine hours. fThe sea was rough and the wind contrary, so that the greater 
number of the passengers were sick; but here, as during the whole voyage, I 
was exempt from it, and it was tl)e more extraordinary as even sailors who 
had become grey in the service were attacked by sickness during this short 
excursion, and suffered extremely. The particular object of our first expe¬ 
dition, however, was not *Matanzas, as the fortunate acquaintance of Don 
Carlos Booth Tinto brought us to the plantation of ('afetal el Fundador, 
where we cmhicrked in a small boat on the river Camina The banks of this 
• winding stream are ornamented with tjecs and shrubs of every kind j and on 
the sides of rocks which aivould otherwise be nqjccd are seen agaves and 
yucca?,’and the trees aae covered with orchidaceous and other parasitical 
plants; and tillandsias, Guzmanma tricolor, Epidendrum elongatum, Di- 
crypta Baiieri et crassifblia, and Epidendrum cochleiitum, are seen in immense 
numbers both on the trees and on the ground. There is a spacious avenue of 
bamboos (^Uambusa arundinacea), from the jdace of landing to the dwelling- 
house. Each free is from 13 ft. to 15 ft. in diameter, and more than 40 ft. m 
height, and each shoot is 6 in. in diameter, and bends gently towards the 
ground. The Orchidacete in the immediate vicinity here (perhaps on account 
of the season of the year) were nearly all as yellow and unsightly as we see 
them sometimes, even when cultivated with the greatest care, in our green- 
hou'- -s : I intend to pay the utmost attention to their growth and habits, so 
as to obtain as much information on the subject as possible for their cul¬ 
tivation at home. We saw no Cacti here, except ftpiintia horrida in hedges 
and growing wild, and Cereus grandiflorus; and all the trunks of the trees 
were covered with Bromehnccrf’, Pbliios, and other JriiideiE. 

The jilantations of Musa have not a very inviting qppearance, because the 
high winds here Iran time to time tear their leaves to pieces : those of the 
cocos and oreodoxas are much [irettier, and, whtn not too large, form a 
beautiful forest. The kitchen-garden presented sc inetiung quite new to us, 
as it had its beds bordered by Tradescantin discolor. The oranges were 
within our reach, and had an excellent flavour, and we found that a very 
frequent enjo\ment of them did us no injury, as they arc said to do in other 
regions of th? New World. I ilid not observe any pinc-ap[)les. The plant¬ 
ations here are surrounded by high and steep mountains, covered with trees, 
tind our next intention was to penetrate them. We found this extremely ilif- 
ficiilt; and the forest is quite inqiassable unless yon form a path for yourself, 
and this is so tedious that you cannot advance more than sixty steps in an 
hour. 

How gladly should we have overcome these difficulties if they had been 
attended with a more fortunate result! but perhaps that was more than we 
could expect, ns great part of the vegetable kingdom lay in their winter’s 
sleep, and the number of genera of the parasitical ffrchfdea; which are found 
in the neighbourhood of Cafetal el Fundador was not very considerable. My 
attention was particularly attracted to oncidiums, epidendrons, inaxillarias, 
and genera allied to Cyrtopdilmm. I found the greater number of oncidiums 
on the ground in the tliickest forests, lying ami growing on stones. The Inst 
storm had probably thrown them down ftoin the trees, as 1 saw here and 
there pieces of the bulk adhering to the roots, and many plants of the same 
kind were seen on the trunks and in the axils of the branches. Besides the 
tfrchiileae, innumerable bronieliqs grow on the trees, and hang down in long 
festoios, united’with the rhilisalises und cereuscs growing near them. Slender 
trees ^row on the stoniest banks of the Gamiiia, particularly Jatropha pel- 
tiita, the trunk of which is covereil with Orchldea; and climbing iilants, and 
actually form a kind of bpwer over the river itself,* thus affording a pro¬ 
tection froin*the burning rays of the sun. I saw both species of Dicrypta (D. 
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Bauen'andcrassift>lia)on one trunk. The cyrtopodiiiins.denclrobiums.ancl other 
species, were quite as iinsiglitly as we see them in onr houses, as the shoots 
that have flowered cast their leaves and stand bare till they are quite witheied 
uj); and I found this to he the case with the e|)iilendrons ind nmxillarias. I 
think it is of the greatest importance to observe the difTwent kinds of situ¬ 
ations in whicii the Orchidete, &c., are found. Sometimes they grow in the 
thickest forests, through which the sun’s r»ys can hardly penetrate, and par¬ 
ticularly on the ground; sometimes, also,•on an open plain and on the banks 
of rivers, where they are exposed the whole ilay long to the. burning sun. 
The teinperaturc there varies from 12“ R. (.'>9° Fahr.) the heat of the day, to 
13°, 9°, and 6° R. (61 ■25°, 52'2o°, and 45‘5° Fahr.), before sun-rising; and, be¬ 
sides the rainy season, they only have moisture during the night from very heavy 
dews, and consequently must obtain thgir principal nourishment from the air. 

In applying these factsi-to the cultivation of firchldete in our couijlry, it 
will be observed that, if the houses are heated, the h«at should be din’iinished 
during the night, and the plants should be but little watered ; and not in the 
evening, but in the morning, anti by clear daylight. 1 observed that the speci¬ 
mens we collected had their tender roots attacked by insects in a similar way 
as ours are gnawed by woodlice. Unfortunately, I could only find specimens 
in flower of Epidendron cochleatum, and another tioubtful species ; and an 
oncidium, very much resembling O. altissimum in habit, only showed its 
flower-stalk. 1 must wait for the flowers and seed of many beautiful plants, 
a])parently unknown to me, before I can deciile what they are. 

Our excursion from (Jafetal towartls the sea-coast rewarded us much more 
richly in a zoological than a botanical point of view. The vegetable kingdom 
is but sparingly scattered in this neighbourhood, but large spsices are covered 
with Uoccdloba uvifera, and extend even as far as the sea-shore. Under these 
trees, which are from 2 ft. to I.") ft. in height, grow.s the amaryllis in great 
nuntbers j also the jatropha ami pliimicria, in the grcatc.st luxuriance. The 
ferns look exceedingly.beautiful on the trees; and I saw a lew glycines, with 
very large leaves iind red blossoms, which would be niXv in our gardens. 
Large specimens of Po/tiox crassinervius, on rocks and old trunks of trees, 
look extretuely majestic ; and there were al.so other s|)ecies of Pulhns climb¬ 
ing up the trees. The hospitable reception we met with from our landlord 
atibriled us every possible convenience for preserving or sending ofl' our col¬ 
lection. Besides our aparteicnts, he gave us possession of a large one which 
had windows facing the cast and west, through which we got a sight of 
the lofty palms, under which largo coffee plantations extend, protected by 
them. , ' * 

The large coffee barns are at present empty, because, being about the end 
of January, the coftee harvest Ijas not yet begun; but my particular attention 
was directed to the preparation of sugar, and the almost incredible eonsump- 
tion of the fruit of the pisang and the banana, which are prepart-d us food in 
very different ways. 1‘ have not vet seen plantations of tobacco ami cotton. 
I could not get supplied with this latter necessary,' article for packing glass, 
&c., either in Havanna or Matatreas ; and when a handful of it was ol)tained 
in a shop which .sold Nurembiirg toys, they a.skcd the sum of two reals! 

The great stupidity of the negroes proved it serious obstacle to us, in col¬ 
lecting and sending off whut was worth onr trouble. They generally broke 
or injured whatever they set tlown ; and yet 1 was obliged to get their help, 
as one individual coidd not always perform the office; and even when we had 
our collection apparently secured in the laboratory, the next d.ity wc found 
thsit the best part of it was cither eaten up by the rats, or attacked by small 
ants, which found their way through the sinallejit crevices, agsiinst which I 
coidJ take no other revenge titan by capturing, anti sending them, d«id or 
living, to llerlin for examination. Rather than be annoyed with these, little 
creatures, 1 should have preferred the all-dreaded mosquitoes, with which I 
have not yet made at([uainfance. Bats are not. uncommon here, and even 
sometimes became our bedfellows ; because the style of building ib adapted to 
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tlie climate, having air-holes instead of windows, and the rooms are open 
above, with no other covering than the roof. Still we found our social circle 
in the evenings after sunset extremely agreeable; and we amused ourselves in 
a somewhat brokenKipanish, and a general smoking of cigars, in which even 
the ladies, without any exception, took a part. {Garten Xeitung.) 


Art. hi. Boniestic Notices, 

• ENGLAND. 

HuiLDlsa Vitias on the Site of the Kitchen-Gardens at Kensington, (l-’rom a 
(!orrespondenl.^ — As it iipj)ears that the plan of lotting off the ground 
•lately occupied by the kitchen-gardens jt Kensington for villa sites is to be 
carried^ out, 1 lose no tiidtt in making some observations which I had 
prepared*when the plan mbs first brought forward, and which were reserved 
until it should be more matured, as I had some hopes it might be with¬ 
drawn by the proposers, whom 1 suppose to be the same that originated the 
notable scheme of sellitig off the plants and breaking up the establishment at 
Kew, from which the public were only saved by the active vigilance of some 
members of both houses of parliament. It is certainly singular that almost 
the oi'ly h'gislat've measure to be carried on in this short session should be 
this ; and that the new government, who are to repudiate the plans of their 
predecessors, should have at once adopted this, to us, most objectionable one. 
We cannot forget that it is to the same party we owe the demolition of the 
magnif)"ent trees in Carlton Gardens, and the forming of the embankment at 
an eno.inous expense; the wretched architecture which occupies the finest 
site in London; and, but for the resolute interference of William IV., the 
exclusion (which was the real object) of the public from access to the Park 
from Waterloo Place. These plans, in which both parties are concerned, 
only show the necessity of the utmost vigilance on the |»rt of those who have 
it in their power t« check the jiroceedmgs of administrations, and who, I 
ho|)e, will come forward on this occasion, and arrest the course o*' this 
measure. 

1 do not at all blame the government for carrying out toe iil.ui of making 
a large and proper kitchen establishment at Windsor, »nd suppressing all the 
minor and detached branches; ipiite the contrary. 1 very niuch approve 
of it ; and only wish that instead of a number of the most paltry palaces in 
Europe, we had two or three good ones, and the rest done awav. All I 
ftbjcct to is the mode of providing for it. The sjiilce no longer wanted for the 
use of the palace should he given to the public, which, under reservations and 
proper restrictions, has a right and claim to acegss to these gardens and parks. 
In the vast increase now taking place in e\ ery tlirection of the metropolis, every 
inch of grounS which can he reserved from the dealers in ground rents and 
brick and mortar should be so; and the parks are at present by no means too 
large, but the contrary. •The sitesn question has other claims to be reserved 
for some better purpose than the paltry one it is destined to. From its dis¬ 
tance from the mass ol huililings and manufactories, the smoke of which is so^ 
destructive to vegetation almost everywhere else, it may be judiciously applied 
to purposes which cannot he effected in parts ncaner to them ; and there are 
many purposes both of use and ornament to which it may be converted. 

The paltry and iniserahle sum of 1000/. per annum, to obtain which, it 
appears, is tli* object of the plan, is sufficiently characteristic of us; and as 
no other public ground is brought forward to support it, I hope that 
the wdiole metropolis, whitdi is, inleiVstcd in it, will stir and meet in the 
|)arish*8 to protest against it, and call the attention of the members, without 
distinction of party, for it is no party tpicstion, to protest and raise their voices 
against it before it be too late.— IF. September !?0. 

Dartmoor Granite as a bii'ijdnig Material. —Dr. Bucklhnd, at the Plymouth 
meeting, exhibited a scries of siiecimcns from LonI Moricy’s granite quarries, 
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ill Prim'o Toun, Dartmoor. To the depth of j() or (iO feet (lie ,i;riinite i.s 
more or less decomposed, and it is stirtavr finunlr which has been employed in 
almost all eases, becansc it was obtained cheapest ; and the result has been, 
that in all lmildin<;s which have stood for am miniber of tears, such as Dart¬ 
moor Prison, each block of {tranite has become a spoi^y ma -s, absorbni}; 
moisture continually, rusting the iron bars emplou'd in combin.itioii with it, 
.and remicring the cells so damp that tlvy can only be used by covering the 
walls within and without with Uuinan ctmient or tiles. This deli et is insepa¬ 
rable from all the granite which is not (jnarried from a depth beyond the 
influence of decomposition. At the bottom of tlie Morley works, a mass of 
granite is exposed to a great extent, w hich is entirelv free from this iullueuce ; it 
is from this the granite is obtained now being used for, I.onl Nelson’s 
monument in Trafalgar S(|uare. (Ediu. EtiU. Jmirii. vtd, xx.xi,, Oct. I8ll,» 

p. , * • . 4 . 

Clny Flours. — With rc.spect to the clay doors# in the neighbouVnood of 
Houghton, 1 do not know precisely their composition ; but we have, near 
Norwich, many clay floors in barns, malt-houses, hay-lofts, &c ; they are 
merely a mixture of clay and marl (in what proportion, I know not), well 
compounded, and trodden by horses, and sometimes mixed with chopped straw; 
and, for malt-house floors, bullock’s blood is added. There are certain men 
here who do these works well, and keep the proportions a secret; and I 
apprehend a deal depends on the quality of the clay and marl, so that direc¬ 
tions would not apply to every locality. 1 built some time ago a workhouse 
for 300 paupers entirely of clay walls, and it is now as good as any building 
needs to be. — W. T. Nortokh, Dec. 22. 1841. 

The IFire-JVorm. — The ravages of this worm, one of the greatest enemies 
of agriculture, have, during the present season, been so great, that we avail 
ourselves with avidity of the result of any practical experiments which may 
have been made for the extirpation of the insect. The subjoined is extracted 
from the Beport of the Soutli Wilts and Warminster Farmers’ Club, recently 
published : — * 

“ In October, 1836, finding that the wire-worm was fast destroying the 
wheat plant, and, it being drilled, I had it trodden by men, one man treading 
two ranks at a time firmly into the ground ; the ex[)ensc was 2.5. id, per acre, 
and it was quite efifecteal in stopping the ravages of the wire-worm. A week 
or two after, the w^cat in an adjoining field began to show the ravages of the 
wire-worm, and I pursued the .same pl.m with similar success. * In February, 
1839, thf wheat in a piece of down land, which had been sown late in Octo¬ 
ber, was becoming thinner very fast; the ground being in a hollow state after 
the frost, the young backward plant appeared to be losing its hold and dying 
away. I then sent a number of women to tread it, and 1 net er saw a piece 
of wheat improve faster than it did after the treading ; I had not only a good 
crop of corn, but also more straw, than fi om any other piece of land in my 
occupation. In the S|)ring of 1810, finding the wheat in the down land lo.sing 
plant again, in consequence of the cold v.ealhei> I tried the same filan, anil 
there was a speedy change for the better in the appearance of the wheat after- 
yvards. The plant continued to flourish ; and, at present, I have a good croji 
of wheat on land on which I never saw a good crop before. 'I'he remarks I 
have made apply to hill land, although I have no doubt that the spring tread¬ 
ing would be found highly beneficial on all soils, when, in consequence of 
frost or long-continued dry weather, the land is in a light pulverised state.” 
(From the Cambridge Chronicle and Journal, Dec. 4. 1841.) 


SCOTLAND. 


Caledonian Horticultural Society .—We are happy to learn that this Society 
is about to erect an exhibition hall in its gardens at Inverleith. The following 
are extracts from the pro(iosals put in circulation — 
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“ Tlie ei'cclioii of a building for the exhibition of plants sent for competition 
has been lone a desicicraturn. 1‘lants so sent have hitherto been placed in 
the shed at the hack of the hothouses, to he inspected and judged by the Coin- 
inittee of I'rizes; a%d they have, from the exposed situation of the place, not 
unfnspiently sustained ronsidcrahle injury; while, from the want of a sufli- 
eieney of light, their (pialities cannot he properly ascertained. 

“ A hall or large room would la; extremely useful during the quarterly 
meetings of March and December, wfien no regular exhibition can take place 
out of door-.. At these meetings, the judges are unavoidably confined in 
small apartments while considering the merits of the competition articles ; and 
it has been foutTd utterly impossible to point out to the rneudiers assembled 
in the Ooiiiuil Jioom, as should he done, the prize artides, while the report 
• of the I'nVe Committee is submitted. , 

“It ^nay also he stated, tl*t very great anxiety prevails amongst the assem¬ 
bled prattical gardeners forthwith to learn who are the successful competitors : 
and it not iinfrcquently happens that erroneous impressions arise from mis¬ 
takes regarding the awards of the judges; and these are never properly 
cleared up, until the official notice from the secretary is received, or the 
report be published in the newspapers. This would be avoided, if a hall could 
be erected where gardeners and others interested would be present while 
the report of the Committee of Prizes is read to the Society. All would thus 
obtain accurate information as to the competition and as to the successful 
candidates, to be communicated among themselves, and to their employers. 
In consequence of the present want of means of obtaining satisfactory in¬ 
formation, much of that interest which such competition meetings are calcu¬ 
lated to produce in stimulating gardeners to renewed exertions is lost. 

“ The probability of the Society being enabled hereafter to offer increased 
prizes makes the pro[)osition for a hall still more urgent. The enlarged 
prizes to be offered by the Society for the ensuing year will undoubtedly 
create greater anxiety amongst competitors to know the result of the Prize 
Committee’s delibcftitions before they leave the garden ; a result which cer¬ 
tainly ought to he promulgated as speeddy as practicable. 

“ At present the largest public a|)artment in the garden is the Council-Room, 
which is only 14 ft by 16 ft. Although well adajitcd for council and com¬ 
mittee meetings, it is much too confined for general meetings. Indeed, it is 
well known that many members absent thei.iselvss, in consequence of the 
limited accommodation ; and practical gardeners arc wholly cxcliuled. 

“ Now that horticulture in all its branches is making such rapid strides all 
over the country, It would certainly he desirable that this, the leading horti¬ 
cultural society m Scotland, should extend its usefulness, and keep pace with 
the demands of the times. 

“ The Highland and Agricultural Society has commenced a new era, by- 
holding montlffy meetings for the reading of papers, and discussing points coii- 
iieytcd with agriculture ; why should not this Society* follow the example, 
when there is a mass of u.sfful materials easily attainable t For some tune 
past, it has been stroncly urgeil by many members of the Society, that a hor¬ 
ticultural periodical should he set on foot. Such a publication would certainly; 
be desirable; but unless some method were adopted for having it supplied 
with useful matter, it would be almost useless to .commence it. One of the 
chief sources fur such a supply would he afforded by monthly meetings, at 
which papers could be read, new plants, fruits, and vegetables exhibited, and 
notices regarding their method of culture brought before the members; easy 
admission being afforded to all jiractical gardeners by means of visiters’ 
tickets. Horticultural implenicyts and designs of various descriptions might 
also !)• brought Torward. a\ such meetings, members (ladies and gentlemen) 
should have free admission for themselves und for one friend. This would be 
one of' the greatest advantages held out by the Society, and would be the 
means of inducing many to lyccome members. If such an ol\iect were accom- 
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plished, the Koyal Caledonian llorticidtnral Society would unqnestionahly 
attain a status superior to what it now liolds, and be the means of conferring 
inestimable benefit on the country. At such meetings, useful and instructive 
lessons might occasionally he given to members ; for instance, the various 
methods of grafting, inarching, budding, &c., might be explained and illus¬ 
trated by practical operations. Besides, gardeners and amateurs conid there 
meet familiarly together, and discuss different matters of interest, which might 
afterwards be coinmitted to writing, ami read to the Society; and thus a 
friendly intercourse between the members and practical gardeners would be 
promoted, a measure which Dr. Duncan, the father and founder of the Society, 
had in view at its commencement. 

“ The proposed building could also be advantageously used as an exhibition 
room for select plants in flower from the hothouses in the garden, and for 
others sent by gardeners and amateurs from tl.j neighbourhood, at various 
seasons of the year ; for a museum for plants, mijdcl-tools, &c., connected 
with horticulture; for exhibiting in glass cases, collections of named fruits, 
preservations of tropical fruits, casts of fruits, drc.; and also for a botanical 
and horticultural library, where the periodical and other works belonging to 
the Society might be arranged for the use of the members and others. 

“ It is scarcely necessary to add, that such a hall would be of great general 
advantage as a place of resort for members and their friends at all times, 
and wouhl aflbrd convenient shelter on promenade days, in case of had 
wejither coming on.”— Dec. 9. 1841. 

TAe Highland and Agnritliural tioci/h/ of Scot/aiid, as noticed in the pir- 
ceding article, have lately begun to hold monthly meetings for reading jiapcrs 
and for verbal discussion, a practice which cannot fail to be attended with 
the best results. 

The first paper read, and which was by Mr. Oliver, Lochend, was on the 
importance to agriculture of discovering new fertilising substances. He com¬ 
menced by stating his.conviction that, by the discovery of new fertilising sub¬ 
stances, in connexion with thorough draining, a grea. and fresh impulse 
might be given to agriculture ; and, after adverting to the inqiortance of pro¬ 
viding an increase of food for the rapidly inerca-sing jiopulation of this 
country, he stated that the gretit desidcr.itum for efi'ecting this object w'as the 
means of keeping u|) and increasing the fertility of the sod under a continued 
system of culture, by resi/uing to it more food for plants than had been 
carried off' by’thcir production ; and by a reference to the past histori ami 
progress of the art, showed that the latter had been nearly in pro[iortion to 
our meads of supplying tht food of [ilants. In illustration of this view, he 
contrasted the weight of mateiials afforded for mamiie, under the old sistcm 
of successive white crop.s, with those obtained after the introdiiclioii of 
turnips and other green crops.'which he di.stiiigni.shed by the name of maimre- 
making crops; showing, on the authority of writers on rurai afliiiis of the 
period, that a farm oMOO acres, under the former, yieliled only about do tons 
of straw, while under the system which fijllowcil the introduction of green 
crops, it yields upwards of (JOOions of straw, hay, and tnriii[i, to be applied 
to that purpose: thus demon.strating, that to this circumstance, more than all 
others, the progress made in agriculture, which enables us to supply fooil for 
our present population of nearly 20,00n,()00, with little more reliance on foreign 
countries than at the former period, when it was under 9,000,0(10, is mainly to 
be ascribed to the increased means of furnishing the food of plants to the soil. 

He next pointed out the system of management which follo—ed the intro¬ 
duction of manure making crops on lands of the first, second, and third 
degrees of fertility, and explained by what changes on these systems, with the 
aid of new and additional fertilising substpnees, the quantity of grain pr duced 
might be greatly increased, as well as a large addition made to the mcans.of fat¬ 
tening live stock. It appeared, for instance, that farms situated near large towns, 
from which an abunda.icc of injinurc could be procured, should adopt the four- 
course shift, which allows one half of the land to be under grain crops ; 
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whereas those at greater distances, and especially of inferior soil, must follow a 
five, a six, or a seven course, which only allows two fifths, two sixths, and 
two sevenths, respectively, to be under corn crops, thereby limiting the 
amount of food detived from farinaceous substances, while it does not increase 
but dijiiinish tbe means of fattening live stuck, as compared with what would 
be afforded under the change contemplated by Mr. Oliver. This was explained 
and illustrated by details which we,cannot enter into. 

Mr. Oliver next adverted to the ^irobability of succeeding in the discovery 
of fertilising substances, by referring to the recent progress made in chemistry 
anil vegetable phj siology * since the publication of Sir Huinjihry Davy’s 
Lciintrs; to the interest taken in the subject recently by such distinguished 
scientific iiulivjduals as DeCandolle, Macaire, Liebig, Professor Johnston, and 
others ; to the interest also beginniiijj to be felt by practical agritiilturists in 
the subject; and, above all^to the successful results obtained by those who 
had ffiStituted and eonslucted experiments with new specific .substances 
ada|>tcd to specific crops. The results of several were staled; but our limits 
prevent us entering into it further than to give the imfiurt of one or two very 
shortly. In adverting to the experiments on ainmoniaeal water and other 
substances b_> Mr. Bisbop, overseer at Methven Castle, and read at the last 
meeting, it appeared that an afiplication of ammoiiiacal water, which cost 
aboni 1/ I5.S'., gave an iiicrc.ise ol dTd stones of haj per Scotch acre, leaving 
a profit (if taken at lid. per stone) of upwards of of. In consctiuence of 
suggestions circulated hist spring by Professor Johnston of Durham, to whose 
intelligence and zeal Mr. Oliver adverted in strong terms, experiments were 
institi'ted partly in England and partly in Scotland. 

Nt..r Aske Hall, in Yorkshire, on the property of the Earl of Zetland, six 
bushels of common salt, which co.st Lb., gate 1 ton of additional hay per 
imiicrial acre; M bushels of soot, which also cost l.'b., gave 18 cwt., or 
!)0 stones; I Ilf Hi. nitrate of .soda, which cost if^.t., gate lo cut., or GO stones. 

At Erskiiie, the propeily of Lord Blanttrc, near (il^sgow, IgOjIb. of nitrate 
id' soda gave one *1011 of additional hay per imperial acre ; and the same 
weight of saltjietrc gate IG) cut.; but on heavy soils the efl'ect was about 
one half only 

Results ei|uallv favourable were obtained by Mr. Eiciidng af d.irrochan, 011 
grass and almost every other description of tariii jiriidnce ; but we have not 
space to follow Mr. Oliver in all the details wlyeh he gave of these expe¬ 
riments, whifh is the le.ss necessary as the directors were re'corainendcd, on 
the motion of Mr. Finnic, Swanston, to publish the paper in their Traiii,- 
*ficli<iiix. We shall, therefore, only, in taking leave of this highly interesting 
paper, give the result of a single experiineiit with a mixture of the sulphate 
and nitrate of soda, 011 potatoes: — 

’ (t. 

.Snl^ihate of soda, I jib., dry, at IOj. [ler cwl., ^ 
or l.'iOlb. in crystals at j.'. - '5 ' 

Nitrate of si>dj,tf.jib. at‘g’J.v. - - lib 

•Jl 


Tbe return for this gU. Gi/. was upwards of eight tons of [lotatocs. The 
results of these experiments are, no doubt, too limited for the introduction of 
general principles ; butwc agree with Mr. Oliver, that they hold out sufficient 
encouragem»it for further enijiiirv on the subject of specific mannres. 

Sir John Robison described a new form of roofmg-tile, of French invention, 
which aiipears to coiiibiiie several advant.ages over those used in this country ; 
bcinj^lighter tISaii Scotch lSles,’in the proportion of GSlb. per square yiu-il'to 
1 loll), per yard, which is the usual weight. The Joints of the French tiles 
fit into one another in such a way as to render them easily made absolutely 
weather-tight, and so as to^affbrd no lodgeiiiciit for water to be blown inwards 
by the wind, or to be aflectcil by frost. The general aspect of roofs formed ’ 
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of then) was described as being agreeable. Specimens of the tiles and the 
model of a cottage roofed with them were exhibited, and have been lodged in 
the museum. As in some parts of the country the appearance and cost of 
tiles affect both the economy and beauty of our cottages, this new contrivance 
appears to be deserving of attention both by tile-makers and builders. 

[Of these tiles which are as beautiful as they are economtpal, engravings will 
be found in the Supplement to our Enci/clopmdia of Cottage Architecture, 
and we hope soon to be able to name some places in England where they are 
manufactured.] 

Sir John Kotiison described a box-bedstead suited to cottages, proposed. 
by Dr. Charles Wilson, Kelso; the peculiarities of which consist in having 
openings which can be made at pleasure in the top, back,., and one end, 
whereby not only a perfect ventilation can be effected through it in case of 
tiicknSss, but easy access afforded for the medicai man to his patient. By a 
contrivance for advancing the rod from the front of *lie bed, a screened space 
is obtained, which answers the purpose of a dressing-room. If the box form 
of bed is to he retained in cottages at ^11, the arrangement of the curtain is 
worthy of general adoption. (Scotsman, Jan. 12. 1S42.) [This, also, will be 
figured in the Supplement referred to.] 


Aiit. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

ErtRATVM. —In the Vol. for 1841, p. 003., line 14. from the top, for “ Blue Clay 
from a tilled field,” read “ Blue clay from a tilc-ficld.” 

Mode of preserving Seeds for a Number of Yeais. (p. 47.)—Since I sent the 
pariigraph (p. 47.), respecting the preservation of seeds for experiments on 
their vitality, there has been a meeting of the Committee in London to con¬ 
sider the same (on Friday last, Dec. lOih), when it was resolved that the 
seeds should«be kept in jars made of coarse pottery, and with one aperlure ; 
not in a mass, as indicated in that paragraph, but in papers, each paper to 
contain only a sufficient ijuantity of seed, mixed with a proportion of dried 
sand, for otie experiment: they are then to be placcd_one species in ajar, and 
covered to the depth of 1 in. with dried sand; the mouths of the jars being 
covered with strong paper dipped in corrosive sublimate. Other modes are 
to be tried, buf this is to be the most general one. — IK. H. ISaxtcr. Jiotanie 
Gardens, Orf>rd, Dec. 6. 1841. 


AAt. V. Queries and Answers. 

The Weather of 1841. — Now that we have left 1841 hehind us, will your 
correspondent N. cond.'iscend to inform me, from his own observation, what 
has been the average temperature of every dtiy (luring the past yearV — 
N. M. T. Folkstone, Jan. 1842. 


.\kt. VI. Obituary. 

Died, Jan. 10., Aylmer Bourlce Lambert, Esq., F.R.S., O.S., &c., for many 
years Vice-President of the Linnean Society ; and universally respected by 
botanists, for the kindness and lilierality yvith which he allowed the use of his 
valuable library and extensive herbarium. Mr. Lambert is also advantage¬ 
ously known to the botanical world by .his splendid work on the (/eiiits 
Ptiitu, which doubtless laid the foundation of the present very general taste 
for planting pinetums. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Recollections of a Gardening Tour in the North o/" England 
and Part of Scotland, made from June 22. to September 30. J84I. 
By tlie Conductor. 

(^Continued/torn p.35.) 

Garscude, Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart. — Imagine a broad 
extensive basin of park scenery, bounded on two sides by irre¬ 
gular banks finely wooded, and the two ends lost by the baijjcs 
a|)parently closing on a noble river with a rocky bottom and 
sides. Such is the idea that we formed of Giarscube, when first 
we emerged from the fine old wood which qpvers an approach 
conducted dowfi one of the steep banks. The efl'ect is strik¬ 
ing, from the surface of the ground, and the manner in wliich 
it is entered from the public road. In most places the entrance 
is at right angles to the ro;ul, and the ap^iroach road within 
proceeds lyi a level surface, and for some distaiice,jat least, in a 
line deviating very little from a perpendicular to the public road; 
*but here the entrance is oblitjue ty tha public road, and turns 
close to the right, the surface rapidly descending through an 
umbrageous and scattered wood, witj; beauBful glades of turtj 
which at oyce gives rise to a train of ideas as to the cause of so 
remarkable a deviation from the normal arj’angement in such 
matters. After tuwiiiig to the right, and while the imagination 
is still at work, we are whirled down <for a considerable distance, 
till, at the base of the slope, we emerge into a beautifully undu¬ 
lated park, containing a' splendid river, close to which we see 
the house, in the domestic Gothic style of Mr. Burns. Having 
crossed a handsome and well placed bridge, we arrive at the 
porch, amf soon enter the house by one step ; but it struck us :lt 
the time that three steps would have given more dignity to the 
view# from the apartmSnts'w ghin, as well as the idea of a greater 
degtee of security from <lamp to tfie sti anger entering from with¬ 
out. The apartments seemed well arranged; and the conservatory 
3d Ser .-5 1842. HI. 
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liad a noble effect, from the splendid irre^larity of the masses 
of leaves and flowers which over-arched the paths, and clothed 
the back wall with a surface of rotation, fropn which many 
branches protruded. It will require some management to pre¬ 
serve this character of luxuriance, and prevent the plants from 
choking one another and getting naked below. Cutting down 
wilk not always do, unless the plarfts happen to be of nearly the 
same degree of hardiness and vigour of growth, and grow and 
thrive in the same kind of soil. The cutting down and the cut¬ 
ting in systems, are generally the most economical, and may, at 
all events, be pursued for a few ^-ears; but ultimately the entire 
mass of soil, and all the plants, will require to be renewed, • We 
could refer to many conservatories in Engfand, where, from al¬ 
lowing every plant to assume its native vigour, and occupy what¬ 
ever bulk it can in the house, the whole surface of the glass 
comes at last to be covered with, perhaps, a passiflora, and one 
or two acacias : and this takes place so gradually, that the pro¬ 
prietors of such conservatories are often not aware of tlie result; 
just as in some pleasure-grounds a few strong shrubs are allowed 
to take the lead, and choke all the rest. We have generally found 
that the best kept conservatories are those where the master or 
mistress is without the cares of a family. A good beginning is 
made at first when the party is perhaps newly married, but with 
the increase of children there is a necessity for greater economy, 
and the conservatory is one of the first gardening scenes con¬ 
nected with the house that is neglected, or on which no expense 
for new plants and soil is bestowed. This is far from being the 
case at Garscube ; but we make this and similar remarks as being 
the only means of ^ving any value to this notice, since, being at 
the time in bad health,' and having taken no memorandums, we 
cannot pretend to give accurate descriptions. Neither will it be 
supposed*, we hope, thSit we intend to recommend a rigid and 
formal system of pruning and training in conservatories, like 
what we should wish to see in a peach-house or a vinery. Our 
beau-ideal of what ought to be is this. Every plant planted in the 
bed of soil taking f.s natural shape, and only gently cut in when 
it began to interfere with the others, or td occupy a greater ho¬ 
rizontal space at the top tiian it does at its base, because this 
tvould deprive the sides of the plant of sufficient vertical light. 
The climbers trained up the rafters; and the evergreens sucli as 
camellias, andother winter-flowering plants such as acacias, trained 
against the back wall. The former we would allow to hang down 
in festoons, and the latter we would at first train in till they 
covered the w'all, and afterwards allow the laterals produced by 
the secondary branches tO protrude themselves in a mrlural 
manner, as they do in the conservatory at Redleaf, and at 
various other places. This picture refers to conservatories 
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where all the plants are grown in the free soil. Where only- 
the climbers are grown in the free soil, and all the other plants 
in pots or bo^es, as at Ashridge and Bromley Hill, we would 
endeavour, unless *it could not be done without offering great 
violence to the plant, to give each individual plant a regular 
form. . 

The terrace garden, between the house and the river, is the 
only part of design eonnected with Garscube House that ap¬ 
peared to us open to objections. The space is too small, and 
what makes it .appear ridiculous is, that a broad gravel walk 
carried from the steps of the upper terrace terminates abruptly 
at tile river in a triangular point; that •is to say, the walk is 
some feet longer on one of its sides than on the other. It 
has no artificial termination, and a stranger is puzzled to know 
what It cun possibly mean. The truth is, that when a bouse is 
set down on the margin of a river, it ought either to be placed 
close to u, as Oulzean Castle is placed close to the sea, or placed 
at such a distance from it as to afford room for a system of 
terraces which shall not give an idea of incompleteness ; 
technically speaking, die main walk here is imperfectly de¬ 
velop .,d. in the case of Garscube, the outer wall of a terrace 
iniffht have been founded on the rock which forms the bed of 
the river, .ind this would have given a degree of grandeur, 
originality, and dignity to the situation of the house, which would 
have correspopded admirably with the InAise itself from its 
architecture, and the romantic character of the sloping declivities 
which form the boundaries of the park. 

From the house we ]noceedfcd to the farm-yaiu and the 
kitchen-garden. The former exhibits a vfiry ample and com¬ 
plete arrsdigement, Sir Archibald being a great agnculturist, and 
having, by the frequent-drain system and subsoil-ploughing, 
greatly increased the value of lands Viot bellire worth more 
than a shilling or two per acre. The substantial manner in 
which the stable and farm-offices are built, and the order and 
regularitv»which appeared to reign through them, gave us the 
highest satisfaction. • 

The kitchen-gartlffn is large, and surrounded by substantial 
brick walls; but, like almost all tlfe Scotch gardens, even the 
magnificent one lately formed for the Duke of Buccleugh kt 
Dalkeith, there is a want of architectural design, which, in a 
grand place like Garscube, where every thing else is archi¬ 
tectural, is to us a great defect. The doors and gatew'ays are 
mere holes in the walls, without architraves or architectural 
piers to giye conseqi^enqe to them; and where so much archi- 
tecftiral design is very properly ^shtTwn on the offices, we know 
no* reason why a proportionate care should not be exhibited in 
the details of the walls and buildings of thc.kitchen-garden. 
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The garden is cultivated in the Scotch manner, with flowers 
in the borders to the walks, and crops on the wall borders; 
two things ruinous to all expectations of abui^dant crops of 
fruit. Whenever we have represented this practice as no longer 
followed in the best gardens in England, and in many in Scot¬ 
land, the question has been put to. us. How shall we get our 
early crops of peas, potatoes, caftliflowers, &c. ? The usual 
answer which we make to this question is <hat supplied by Mr. 
Errington, one of the most scientific and experienced practical 
gardeners in England, viz. that there is not an easly crop of 
vegetables which could not be. obtained within one week of 
those on a wall bordel*, by making in the Soqppartments artifkial 
slopes to the south,and by careful protection. (See our volume for 
1836, p. 129.) We believe, however, that the mode of cropping at 
Garscube and many other places is followed, because, being that 
of the country generally, if another mode were to be adoptetl, 
and a failure to be the result, the gardener would probably lose 
his situation. The masters and mistresses, therefore, must be 
enlightened on this subject, before much can be expected from 
their gardeners. Wc should like much to stimulate masters to 
enquiries of this kind. 

We could wish that some dozen or two of Scotch gardeners, 
who manage gardens that have been made and planted within 
seven or ten years, would send us the statistics of their wall- 
fruit, and the surface of walling which is or ougivt to be covered 
with trees. We care little for the produce of one wall or of one 
tree. What we want is, the number of square feet of walling 
with a south aspect, and the kinds of trees that have been planted 
against it; the number of square feet covered by these trees, 
and the number of fruit which has been produced by them for the 
last three or four years. The same of all the other aspects. 
What a difference would be found between the produce of such 
gardens as Erskine House, Kilkeran, Airthrie House, and a 
dozen others that we could name, and walled gardens in general! 
not so much from ignorance or want of industry on .he part of 
the gardener, but nterely from a want of courage to depart from 
the customary system. In the days of London and Wise, and 
from that time to the middle of the last century, it was customary 
for gentlemen who had first-rate kitchen-gardens, to have them 
visited and reported on once a year, by the royal gardener of 
the time, or by some other eminent practical horticulturist. We 
have often thought, and more than once expressed oyr opinion 
in this Magazine, that the revival of such a practice might do 
good. At all events, it would justify gardeners in deyiating from 
the usual routine. At the sapie time, we would by no means 
have gardeners so far interfered with as to render them mere 
machines, and lessen too much their responsibility. 
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We departed by another and most delightful approach through 
an irregular grove of oaks, elms, pines, firs, cedars, Portugal 
laurels, and hollies. This approach, as far as we can recollect, 
was on a comparatively level surface, constituting the top of a 
bank, which formed one of the boundaries of what doubtless 
was at one time a broad ^ake, with a river running through it, 
but which is now low irregular ground with eminences whi^ at 
one time had been isjands. The place was moderately well kept, 
particularly the kitchen>garden, and though it rained the whole 
time that we were viewing it, we left it very much delighted. 

Glaf New Botanic Garden .—We returned by the New 
B<)tani< Garden, an(>walked round it with Mr. Murray. When 
finished, it will Combine a pleasure-ground with a scientific 
garden. The situation of the hothouses, and of the curator’s 
house, is commanding; and between the terraces on which the 
hothouses stand and the main entrance, on a lower level, there 
will be at the bottom a large basin and fountain, and, next, a 
series of horizontal terraces, with ste[)s, forming part of a broad 
walk dp the middle, somewhat in the manner of the terraces and 
cent al straight walk at Sans Souci, but with this difference, 
that instead of training fruit trees on the low terrace walls, they 
will be devoted to half-hardy things. Perhaps we are mistaken 
in thinking that this is the plan. At all events, the work of 
forming the garden seemed going on with spirit. 

Glasgow .—Through the ki'idness of the .Secretary of the Hor¬ 
ticultural Socie;y, we drove to the different public buildings and 
squares, and though we have nothing to s.i) 'i. :he waj of de¬ 
tail, we cannot help expressing our admiration oi the many 
handsome street elevations, executed from the designs of Mr. 
Hamilto*! and his sons; and more parliculai^y tli^ new Banking 
House and the new Club House. We cannot leave Glasgow 
w'ithout mentioning the Eagle Inn, and its most obliging land¬ 
lord, Mr. Fraser; for his accommodations and attention we 
found to be far beyond what are usuiilly met with at such places. 
We werp forcibly struck with the difference, when, about a 
month afterwards, we were obliged to pass through Glasgow, and 
stop at the Black.Bull. • 

The Climate .—We have complained much of the rain, which 
we can truly say fell more or less every day during theanonth 
that we were at Crosslee Cottage, and the two or three days that 
we remained in Glasgow; but it appears from the following com¬ 
munication, received from a gentleman on whom we can depend, 
that the*climate is by no means so moist as is commonly thought. 

“ You say that the ‘ trees, &c., are rarely seen in a thriving 
st^e,’ which you aftrib'utq to some other cause than the lodge¬ 
ment ‘ of the earthy part of tlib smoke on the leaves,’ because. 
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&c., and here you cannot resist the old answer to the question, 
Does it always rain ? ‘ No, it sometimes snaws (snows).’ Now, in 
1841, we bad 143 fair days, 66 cloudy, 41 stormy,^ 76 rainy, 41 
showery, and l^snowy. But, in as far as the fuliginous particles are 
concerned in not injuring the trees, you are quite correct, even 
without their being washed off, thus,evidencing in some de^ee 
their innocuous quality; because upon the south^side of the river 
even the Pinus sylvestris thrives amidst a perfect Pandemonium 
of smoke, arising from the coal and iron-works in that neigh¬ 
bourhood: but there exist no chemical factories on the south, 
unlike in that respect the north bank of the Clyde, where these 
exist in great number^ the acidulous emknations from which, 
even at the distance you mention, wither uf> the leaves in the 
course of a few hours; thus, during summer, the leaves of the 
common lilac, in front of my house, fell off' and were renewed 
two or three times, or, in other words, as often as the wind 
blew from that quarter; eventually the twigs became dried up, 
then the branches, and finally the trunk itself. 

“ Whilst on this subject, I may mention a fact which 1 cannot 
sufficiently explain upon physiological principles, and I shall be 
glad to be gratified in your continuatio.i in March next, viz. that 
those plants and trees whose habitat is either aljtine or maritime, 
such as the thrift, Armeria, the saxifrages, particuiaily the 
S. umbrbsa (London pride), the birch, 8cc., flourish most lux¬ 
uriantly even in the-mivlst of those cliemicai enianations.— S. 
Jan. 21. 1842.” 

Probably the leaves of alpine plants may have fewer stomatii 
than those of plants wiiich grow on plaitis, and hence may be 
less affected by changes of air than those whicti have numerous 
stomata. They may thus thrive in an atmosphere imiwegnated 
with salt, and also in one impregnated with soot. This, how¬ 
ever, is mere conjecture. - 

( Tvhf. continued.') 


Art. II. A Description of the Garden and Collection of Plants of 
Baron Hiigel, at Hietzing, near Vienna. Ity M. Maximilian 
I’eintner, Secretary to the Imperial Horticultural Society. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung, August 21st, 1841.) 

The zeal which the celebrated traveller and botanist, Baron Karl v(in Hiigel, 
has shown for several years |)ast in increasing his collection of plants, is truly 
astonishing. He spared no expense in obtaining whatever was new, both 
near and at a distance, to enrich bis garden, and Obtain a complete collection. 
His efforts are now crowned with success, as' he possesses at present one of 
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the largest collections of plants on the Continent; one which, in number 
and value, may vie with the collections of any country. 

While the plants in the garden continued to increase, greenhouses also 
sprang up from t^e designs of the baron, most tastefully arranged and ex¬ 
tremely well adapted for the purpose. It is indeed a most delightful treat for 
the lovers of plants and flowers to behold this beautiful collection. When 
nature is sunk in the sleep of winter in the open air, here the camellia, azal^ 
acacia, most of the Papilionkcese, aud many other families of plants, appear in 
their richest garb. This garden isVot only interesting when the severe <cold 
limits our visit to the greenhouse; it is even much more so to the botanist 
and amateur during spring and the samvaer months. Imposing groups of 
beautiful plants, splendid collections of different families in bewildering variety 
of colour, anti all so tastefully arranged that it gives a good idea of the 
knowledge nd taste of the proprietor. 

Ftr.a fi..l account of tftis rich collection I miiet refer to the systematic 
catalogue published in K)40, and shall here confine my remarks to plants at 
present in flower, and particularly remarkable for their beauty, rarity, or size. 

The view, immediately on entering the garden, is one very rarely seen, and 
<lispluys knowledge, taste, and propriety, often looked for elsewhere in vain. 
I parti<’ulaiiy allude to the beautiful terrace in front of the living-rooms, 
where the pillars, surrounded by climbing plants, seem composed of masses of 
flowers; where in the beds of flowers between the pedestals, revel, in all the 
richness of colouring, i/iliiiin longifldrum. Gladiolus psittacinus and flori- 
bi'iiulus Tigrfdia PavOnin Juss. (Ferraria L.), Ferrark undulata, and nu¬ 
merous petunias; and where the wire plant-boxes are overgrown with different 
species of /.athjrus, with a gigantic specimen of Fiichsio fulgens and Lebre- 
towa cocefnea in the centre, by the sides of which are rare specimens of 
•Scottk trapeciiides and dentala, and new species of .Icacia and Gnidia. The 
terrace floor i,, tessellated, and on it are judiciously distributed stages covered 
with beautiful flowering plants. .Single plants, remarkable for their variety 
or beauty, stand alone on the terrace before the piljars ; and among these 
some Prote'icrtc fcay be particularly mentioned, and a Burchelha capensis, 
lO ft. high, and covered with inni loerablc flowers. Along the terrace stand 
large plants, such as aloes and /’hdrmiuni Icnax, in beautiful .'.i-i s, uiff’erent sjie- 
cies of /’hoe'nix, large cordylines, t'hamae'rops humilis (var. excels.. j, and boxes 
of painted china, consisting of square pieces put together, and filled with 
petunias and verbenas, thus even increasing thq richness of the flowers in 
a manner peculiarly lieautiful. From the siilendid and mSst taltcliilly fitted up 
apartments of the proprietor, which recall the time when he lived among the 
princes of India, a view is obtained of great part of the garden, and the eye 
gets a glimpse of the romantic village of U|>pcr St. Beit near St. Bciter's Berg, 
with the beautiful scenery in the distance. The real Chinese furniture on the 
terrace, the flags hung out above it, consisring of a white middle and red 
border, and«the circular lamps brought by the baron from China, hanging 
^[etween the pillars, give the whole the appearance o^n Oriental dwelling. 

<.>11 the terrace befoi;p <he sitijng-rooni of the proprietor stands a colossal 
group of plants, consisting chiefly of the families Proteaofcc, Mimdsx, Myr- 
taceic, and several others. Near this group is situated a grove-like collection 
of Confferae. The connoisseur will here find beautiful specimens of Araucaria 
brasiliensis, 18 ft. high, Cunninghamia excdlsa and inibriciita; Pinus altissima 
Hart., Banksidna Lamb., (lerardinno Wall., halepensis AU. (marftima Lamb.), 
hamhenidita Doiigl., Coulteri D. Don (macrocarpa Lind/.), inontfcola Dougl.; 
A'bies ceph^lonica Loud. (A. Luscombedwn Hort., /axifdlia Hort.), Menziesa 
Dougl., SmithtaW Wall. (Mortnda Hort.); i’fcea Webbidno Wall.(^Pinus spec- 
tabilis Lamb.) ; C'edrus Deoddra Koxb., and Deodura var. pendula, intermedia, 
Poclpc6rpus Ibngifdlius Hkirt., latifolius WuU., nucifer Lowd. (Tl&xns nucifera 
L.)-, a remarkable specimen of CHimisghamia sinensis Ricii. (Belis jaculi- 
folia Salub.), also the rare Dammara austriilis and orientalis Lamb, (A’gathis 

L 4 
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Salitb.), Dacrydiiim elutum IVa/t. (./unipenis Rojrb.i, and many others of the 
most beautiful kinds of Coidfera;; while dilferent species of C&Ilitris and (!a- 
suarina stand in the centre of the group on a suiall stage of ornament id iron¬ 
work, down the sides of which small varieties of plants <ife seen graceliilly 
bending. The charm of the whole picture is enhanced by the splenilour of 
Catdlpa s^htg<efdlia Sim (Bignonio Cat&tpa L.) in full flower, and by the 
delightful perfume of the blossoms of the shady lime tree, which lends its 
peculiar charm to the atmosphere. • 

A'complete collection of Indian varieties of rhododendrons is situated on 
the further side of this group, and the whole is remarkable for lieauty and 
luxuriance. More to the right are seen the most beautiful erythrinas, near 
which are groups of Azalea pdntica and Pasonfa Muxtlan Sw. (many species) 
in splendid flower. ' 

The more the beholder advances, the more he fancies himself transported to 
Japan, as a forest of camellias in which gigantic -specimens stand thationce 
ornamented the gardens of Saxony, and the largest, of which is 'I'i ft. high, 
afibrds abtmdunt shade. The many hundred lofty stems of camellias, mixed 
with those of a lower growth, a.stonish the connoisseur, and especially when 
he is informed that this collection consists of more than lOOU varieties. 

On the lawn on the right stand beautiful exotic trees and shrubs, which 
have attained a tolerable height ; and of these I need only mention Diospv- 
ros I/dtus, Virgllia lutea; Magnolia acuminata, tripetala, SoulangenW; Araiia 
spinosa, P^ula laciniata var. pendula, fagus sjlvutica var. purpurea, Auenba 
japdnica, and several species of Mahonia. A group of ('lerodeiulrum dor. rub. 
slmpl., in the parterre, is worthy also of particular consideration. 

You now enter the houses, and come first to the division filled with tacti. 
The collection is rich, and part of it was purchased some years ago at 
Dresden by the baron, where it was under the care of the court gardener, 
M. Terseheck, and was universally admired. The next comp.irtmeiit contains 
hothouse plants remarkable for their outward habit, their size, and beauty, such 
as Pnnilfiniii htimilis, Draca-'iia Dnico, /.aiirus e'inna'uomiimj and some sjiecies 
of Tillandsin, &c. The other division of this house is separu’ied into two beds, 
in which the specimens aro planted; the.se are mostly of the families of Mimosa 
and Papilionaeeie. I must not omit to mention the beautiful specimens of 
Acacia Cunningbamiia Hook., Juawara, decora, homomulla, polymurpha, 
obovata, pentadenia, imhescens, and vestita, which are in the middle part of 
the house, and form an avenue of overhanging trees; also, (Tompholdbium 
polymorphum diatum', Oxvlobium ellipticum, Indigofera australis, tlorrir'a 
speciosa, Poly gala attenuata, Kriostemon euspidatus and /mxifolius, Lis- 
santhe sapida,- (’onostylis funcea, &e., which stand in a bed like a thick 
forest; among which are seen Kennedya rubiciimla and longcracemosa, beau¬ 
tifully winding round the supports of the house. The second bed is prin¬ 
cipally filled with the rarest camellias, in the most luxuriant condition. There 
are also other plants among them, particularly many Protedeea;; ai.d a plant of 
Orevillea robusta is 18 ft. high, which, unfortunately, must be taken out, as it 
has already reached the height of the house. All levers of plants must wish 
that this somewhat flangerous operation maybe carefully performed. In the 
front part of the first bed in this division, close by the lights, arc two Pro- 
tcucefE planted in the ground, and in front of the other bed there arc small 
plants in the open ground. The whole house is divided by a passage up the 
middle, the supports of which arc decorated with twining plants, and the two 
side passages have wire arches over them, covered with kciuiedyas and climb¬ 
ing plants. ,, 

From this house you enter a small, but, as may be expected, tastefully deco¬ 
rated saloon. The floor, like the former, is of mosaic; the painting on the 
ceiling and walls in the Indian style, and the looking-glasses, drapery, ,;ind 
furniture are of the very newest taste.* 

Adjoining to this saloon is a conservatory, in which are camellias of 
all the varieties planted in the soil. Behind them are Camellio japdnica fl. 
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filbo pleno, rtnemoniflora, altha;ifI6ra, roseo-plena, Satanqua, Gusaoni, &c., 
grown as espaliers, which have already covered the whole wall. A narrow 
path separates this from beds filled with high camellias and Indian azaleas. 
Among the camellias, the one most worthy of notice is C. reticulata, 14 ft. 
high, with a head 3ft. in circuml'erence. Wear the front lights, separated by 
the principal passage, are small beds, likewise filled with camellias planted in 
the soil; and hy the sides of the pillars, which extend to the back part of the 
house, are the most beautiful acaciaa. 

You then pass under arches formed of wire, on which kennedyas and otW 
climbing plants grow, also Didclea glycindides, which had already unfolded its 
splendid deep red flowers, mixed with camellias and acacias fastened to the 
wire; and on descending a few steps you enter a small house in which the 
baron has wisely placed the whole collection of plants in small specimens, so 
that not one may escape n<^ice, and so be perhaps entirely lost, a frequent 
occurrence in large assemblages. This collection resefhbles a living index. 

You next enter anoth^ house, constructed exactly like the preceding, in 
which small plants are most tastefully grouped among tufa ; and as you 
passed through an ornamental arch, and descended a few steps to this house, 
in like man er you now ascend a few steps to the camellia-house already 
described, t which adjoins a long row of houses intended to contain at 
another sea m of the year those plants at present grouped in the open -air. 

On the 1 t is the orchideous house, in which is a collection of 83 genera 
and nearly aOO species, most of them grown on the trunks of trees, or planted 
in little baskets, from which they hang down. As this was only used as an 
orchideous house last year, it cannot be expected to be very rich in flowers. 
Some very fine forms and colours begin to unfold. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned: Catasetu.n luriduin, bicormitiiin, tricolor; Epidendrum crussifolium, 
Oncidium Baiicrj Cycnoches Loddiges;;, Calfmthe fuscata, Acropera Lod- 
digesii, and many other s|)ccics; some dendrobiums, maxillarias, oncidiums, 
iVc. A'cpenthes distillatdria also unfolds its blossoms. This house is heated 
by steam. ^ • 

You next find yours' If in a large com- ervatory with upright lights, in winter 
chiefly filled with camellias; the next has slanting lights, a '.! als ;o a huge 
saloon, through which you pass to the living-rooms, and, on ag-iir •eachiiig 
the open air, you pas.s by the terrace alreaily described. 

But another most delightful scene is still reserved,* and that is a mosaic 
picture of flojyers, a so-called Roccoco-garden ♦ •, and »'e h^ve to thank 
the Baron von Hiigcl for setting the first example of a style, since gene¬ 
rally imitated, both here and in the vicinity. A garden laid out in this 
manner requires much skill and ability on the part of the gar<lcner, as well in 
the arrangement as in the choice of the flowers; and he must also be careful 


* Roccoco.—We have hitherto been in the habit ofVonsidcring this term 
as synonymous with what *nay be culled the shcllwork agabcsqne; but on 
asking a critical friend for the true meaning of the term, -lie sent us what 
follows : — , 

“ Roccoco is one of those tvorils which, although they are in vogue both in 
conversation and writing, are not to be met with in dictionaries, any more 
than arc the thousand and one terms employed either in millinery or in cookery. 
All, therefore, that I can say of it is, that it is one which seems to have been 
lately invented by the French, and was first applied to the antiquated frivolous 
taste of the period of Louis XV. It is now used as a general term of reproach 
to what is old-fashioned and tasteless in literature and art, and appears to 
correspond in some degree w#th our English ‘ crinkum-crankum.’ Instead of 
being au couranl du jour, dictionary-muka's are always half a century behind 
the rest of the world, and seldom explain the very words one is most at loss 
to understand. — tV. H. L.” , 
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that, throughout the whole summer, there be no lack of flowering plants. It 
is Imt justice to the baron’s head gardener (M. Abel), to say that he not onlpr 
has fiJiy accomplished this task, but has also been successful in all the requi¬ 
sites of this garden. The connoisseur, however, does noksee the usual orna¬ 
mental plants in this sea of flowers, but a gi;eat many rarities; and, in short, 
here, as in every uart of the grounds, the aesthetic-taste of the baron is para¬ 
mount. Beautiuil is this garden within a garden, and hence it has be¬ 
come the model garden of Austria. He(d the most beautiful landscape opens 
on the view; the gently swelling hills appear in the most romantic forms, and 
on one of these is seen the pretty little garden-dwelling of Dr. von Malfatti. 
At a short distance behind you stands one of the tasteful edifices of the 
proprietor, which are one story high, viz. a summer-house. The pmnting of 
the saloon is in the Indian style, from a design by the baron, the ceiling con¬ 
sisting of various-coloured ornaments, and the walls of paintings on a red 
ground. Small bracket^ are fixed on it here anil there, on which staWies are 
placed. The chairs and sofas are covered with silk, which the baron brought 
from India and China, and the whole is arranged and kept up in the Oriental 
style. On the right is a smaller saloon, and on leaving this you enter the open 
air, where the eye is delighted with the beautiful flowering climbers, and the 
tastefully arranged flower-beds which surround the building. Some of the 
climbers grow on yellow and red rods, which support a projection of the 
summer-house, and thus form a kind of covered terrace. Farther on is a 
beautiful Calalpa 4yri«g<2^fblia; and on leaving the building, which is girded, as 
it were, with a band of flowers, the eye glides over a carpet of turf to a green 
hillock, where the prospect becomes more extensive. On the left, toward.s the 
west, are the villages of Upper and Lower St. Beit; and on the right, and 
somewhat more to the north-west, on the side of a gently swelling hill, are the 
villages of Baumgarten and Iliitteldorf. 

We now leave this part of the garden to enter the propagating department. 
This house is 125 ft. long, with slanting lights facing the cast and west. It 
is heated by hot water under the direction of M. Daniel llooibrcnk, Baron 
Hiigel’s garden director, and is most admirably suited fdr the purpose. We 
have to thank M. Hooibrenk for having introduced this method of heating 
in Austria. He erected the first apparatus in 1837, and it has not only been 
imitated here, but in Hungary, and also in other countries. The utility 
of this method of heathig in propagating plants may be easily seen when com¬ 
pared with thp old .manner; still to be met with here and there, of heating by 
means of tan and horse-dung, which is always dirty, and very uncertain. 

What M._ Hooibrenk has effected by this means in propagation may be 
witnessed in the propagatirtg garden here, where the present extensive collec¬ 
tion was obtained by the above method ; and of these plants 1 need only 
mention the propagation of the Conifers; from cuttings, and other plants that 
are difficult to strike, such as Agnostus sinuata, Dracophyllum attenuatum. 
Magnolia grandiflora, 7'lex ilquifolium, Quadria hcterophylla, Stadmfinnia 
australis, Dacr^diunf datum, 5'upium berheruUdtXmm, Lomatia ilieifolia, 
Dammam australis, A'epenthcs distillatbsia, (iroviilea rubfista, Araucaria, 
&c.; and the innumerable spe."imens of these show that success is not ac- 
..cidental. There are whole beds of Pontic rhododendrons, ericas, camellias, 
Indian and Pontic azaleas, peonies, &c., all of'which have been jiropagated 
by the above method. The construction of the houses already mentioned, 
fourteen in number, is likewise adapted for the propagation of plants, and does 
great credit to the skill and knowledge of M. Hooibrenk. The apparatus for 
heating those houses for propagation, and for the growth of young and tender 
plants, is usually flues. The baron, after a complete examination of ail kinds 
of heating, has been fully convinced that a system of smoke flues at a moderate 
depth in the soil is the best method of heating; Ijut these must have ,all the 
joints or scams stopped up by means of a very effective cement, consisting of 
a proportionate mixture of finely-sifted or beaten clay, ashes, and stone in a 
powdered state, mixed with salt water ; and the covering should be plates of 
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cast iron, a few Knes in thickness, When the cold is very severe, a bwin of 
water should be placed over the place where the fire is, and thus a medium of 
moisture produced in the air, without which the great dryness would be very 
injurious. • 

In conclusion, allow me to add, that, by the kindness of the proprietor, every 
respectable person is admitted to visit the garden, which no doubt contributes 
greatly to increase the love for one^of the noblest pleasures. 


Art. III. Phns a/ i Description of Annat Lodge, Perth, the Pro- 
PC) ' of AJrs. Stewart. By Archibald Gorrik. 

I KoifwARD you the plans of a villa near I^erth, the grounds of 
which I uii(! out in the year 1814. Annat Lodge stands on the 
highest pa of tl e lands attached to it, on the east bank of the 
Tay; it ovcrlooivs the houses in Bridgend, the bridge, the Tay, 
and the city of Perth. Part of the lodge was built, and con¬ 
sequently the .site fixed, before it was purchased by the late 
Lieutenant-General Robert Stewart. 

In the plan of the estate { fg. 8.), which consists of about three 
acres, c a arc the boundary fences; b, house; c, porter’s lodge; 



. Fig. 8 - Map of the Ground, qf Annat Lodg*. 

. • 

d, offices; e, washing-green; _/,’ a secoad porter’s lodge; g, public 
service road; h, orchapd; i i, flower-ground and shrubbery ? 
j, kitchen-garden; I, walks. 

Fig. 9. is an isometrical view of the house, showing the 
garden front, &c. 

Fig. 10. represents the ground plan of the villa, in which a is 
the porch; h, vestibule; c, butler’s room; d, housekeeper’s room; 
c, kitchen ;.^<servants’ hull; g,,kitchen,closet; 1i, scullery; i, back 
entrance to kitchen, &c.; h, principal sfairs; /, china closet; m, 
dining-room ; «, library; o, bedroom; p, bedroom closet; q. 
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Fig. 9. Uoniftrtcal flctp uf Annat Lodge. 


butler’s pantry; r, water-closet; s, fruit-room over cellars; t, 
well. On the roof of the wing which contains the servants’ hall 



<* \ 
Fig. 10. Ground Plan qf theprinctpai Floor <\f Annat Lodge. 


and scullery there is" a cistern for the supply of water. 

Fig. 11. is a plan of the offices, in which a is the porter’s lodge; 



Fig. n. around Plan of the Stable Qfflcetof Annat Lodge. 
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b, byre; c, stable; d, stairs to loft; e, larder over main cellar ; 
J, coal-house; g, shed; h, wash-house; i, potato-house; j, coal- 
house ; k, hen-house; I, piggery. 

The villas in the neighbourhood of Perth display all sorts of 
styles, and many of them no style at all. Had your Suburban 
Gardener appeared twenty years sooner, and been read by the 
proprietors of these finely situated villas, a decided improve 
ment must have been evident, both in the houses and in the 
grounds adjoining them. Since the publication of that work I 
have been continually pressing the subject of improvement on 
the attention of the own^s. 

Anitat Cottage, Dec.^9. 1837. 


Art. IV. The Principles oj" Gardening physiologically considered. 

By G. Hegel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung, May 2. 1840.) 

(Continued from our jn-eceding Volume, p. 70.) 

I. On the Propaoation op Plants — continued. 

1. UEANB of preserving THE CUTTINGS TILL THEY TAKE ROOT. 

As the crude sap in the cutting is not rais«l by endosmose 
but by the process of evaporation, care must be taken that 
the surface of the cut does not become dry before oeing put in 
the earth, and air get into the lower end of the vessels; ibr, as 
soon as this takes place, only very strong shodts are capable of 
drawing up moisture, as has been proved l*y ihe’exporiments of 
various philosophers. The cuttings should therefore be stuck 
in wet sand, if they cannot immediately btr put where they are 
intended to remain, although it were better to avoid this. If, 
however, they are such as ought to lie a»day or two, in order to 
insure success, as some banksias, acacias, &c., it ought to be 
in a damp place; and the precaution must be tftken, if possible, 
to cut them again bditre pitfnting. If cuttings of Dryandra, 
some banksias (B. integrifolia, B. Ba(i5r/, B. media, B. Caleyi, 
&c.), and most of the long-leaved acacias (A. longissima, A. pdn- * 
dula, A. brevifblia, A. glance^cens, A. longifblia, A micracantha, 
&c.), be stuck in the earth immediately after being taken from 
the parent plant, the inner bark will become black in from four¬ 
teen days to four weeks, and the cutting will perish. 

This phenomenon ajipears to be in close connexion with 
the form of tlie leaves of those plant.% as those of the acacias 
have very small stomata, while those of the dryandras have 
none at all. In their stead, on the under ijide of the leaves 
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of the latter plants are small dimples, lined with short hairs, 
which the diosmas already mentioned also possess. Now, as 
the crude nourishing matter is drawn up through the open 
wood in its existing state, and received by the cutting, while the 
spongioles of the roots only imbibe it in a very thin solution, it 
appears that the above-named plants, on account of the peculiar 
formation of their leaves, cannot elaborate in any great quantity 
this gross nourishing matter; and henCe arise stagnation of the 
juices, and the before-mentioned appeafances. The good effect 
of leaving these cuttings lying, and thus interrupting the growing 
process, and preventing the superabundant rise of the crude 
nourishing matter, \vill be apparent; ap^l this is the mofe pro¬ 
bable, as it is usual, for the same reason, to put a piece of mould 
round the cut. 

Cuttings of succulent, or fleshy, plants must also lie for a time 
before planting, and on no account in a moist atmosphere, that 
the surface of the cut may be sufficiently dried. They retain 
so many watery particles in their cellular tissue, that, when this 
is neglected, the face of the cut soon rots. The species of 
the families Melocactus, Echinocactus, Mammillaria, Opuntia, 
Cereus, &c., have an extremely thick bark, and a firm ej)i- 
dermis with very few stomata ; on which account the process of 
evaporation is so slow, that they remain alive for a long time 
without receiving external nourishment. The dried cuttings of 
these plants, therefore, are generally planted intiry earth, and set 
in a bed or bouse filled with warm air, and are not watered 
till they have formed roots from the nourishing matter accumu¬ 
lated in themselves. The roots can scarcely ever penetrate the 
thick bark, and are produced between the wood and the bark. 
In some of the Opuntia and Cereus species, however, they come 
out of the bark at the side. The other succulent and fleshy 
plants which form side roots, such as the A'\oe, Hawortiu'tf, 
A'empervivum, Mesembryanthemum, Crassula, Plurnierffl, and its 
congeners, as well as dll the Cacti, may be watered as soon as 
they are planted. Lastly, plants with milky juice also require 
similar treatment, as they are equally liable to damp off. 

As .soon as a part of one of these plants is cut off, the milky 
juice exudes in great qiiantitie.s, covers the whole surface of the 
cut, and hardens like caoutchouc, by which the vessels are all 
stopped up, and the ascension of the moisture prevented. Itithis 
garden, cuttings of Jlcus, and the dry roots of Euphorb/a, are 
stuck in water, where they remain twenty-four hour.s before they 
are put in the earth. The same end is also attained when they 
are put in dry sand immediately after j)eing cut, and afterwards 
the sand and the milky Juice cledred away. Only the silCculent 
and very milky euphorbias must lie for some time. 

Although it is proved by the above, that the cutting receives 
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as much moisture through the face of the cut as it loses in ordi¬ 
nary circumstances by evaporation, yet no sooner is it placed in 
very dry air or in a draught, or exposed to the sun’s rays, than a 
disproportion takes place between them. When this is the case, 
more watery particles are lost through evaporation than are 
raised in the body of the wood, which is very easily perceived 
in fleshy-leaved plants. On Ibis account, hotbeds and houses 
prepared on purpose for propagating should be used, in which 
the outer air can be excluded, a moist temperature maintained, 
and in very warm sunshine a dense shade can be given. Beil- 
•glasses should be placed over the more difficult-rooting cuttings, 
to protect them *'rom all*external influences which might destroy 
them before they made roots. The most proper form of bell- 
glass is that which gradually tapers from the base to the top; 
as from glasse" of this shape the moisture, which adheres to the 
inside in the form of drops, runs gradually off without the drop¬ 
ping so injurious to cuttings. This disadvantage is found in 
all other forms more or less, such as those that are round at the 
top, or cylindrical with the top bluntly truncated, and also in 
beer -glasses which are^often applied to this purpose. The most 
unsuitaLle glasses, which are, however, much used, are those 
small at the base, and swelling out like a globe. 

The enclosed air under the glasses will soon lose its oxygen, 
through the respiring process of the plants within, and also be 
vitiated by other*exhalations; and, if it is not‘changed, it gene¬ 
rates mould, and the cuttings lose their fresh anpearance. For 
this reason, the glasses, if possible, should be daily v'^ntilated 
and wiped ; or what is still better, as it will entirely renew the 
air, dipped in a vessel of cold water, and jvell shaken, so that 
too many drtips of water may not remain on the’glask, although 
they are not so injurious to the cuttings. In an extensive esm- 
blishment, this operation requires too much time, and therefore , 
round holes, of about from ^ in. to | in. in diameter, should be 
made at the top of the glasses ; and these will prove very ser¬ 
viceable, if the pans stand on a warm platform in the houses 
or Jbeds prepared for the purpose. In small gardens, where the 
cuttings are placed wltli other plants in^the houses on the bed or 
shelf under the windows, glasses without holes would be pre-. 
ferable. When the grourfd is warmed to about 10° R, (54‘5° Fah.) 
it is better, with some few exceptions, such as the Z.aurus species, 
to place the glasses inside of the pans, so that the temperature 
within may.not rise too high. When the warmth is not so 
great, they may also, without injury, be placed on the outside of 
the edge of th,e pot. 

The cuttings themselves shtruld jiof be stuck too close toge¬ 
ther, and all the leaves should be left on, which are essential for 
elaborating the absorbed and deposited nourishment; removing 
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the lower leaves has a particularly bad effect on the rooting. 
There is an exception, however, in those which have small close- 
set leaves, such as the genera £rica, Brunta, &c.; which, w’hen 
entirely surrounded with earth, soon begin to rot, and infect the 
branch, and therefore the leaves should be removed from the 
portion put into the earth, , All decayed parts should be taken 
carefully ofiF; and woolly-haired cuttings should not be sprinkled, 
for, as the moisture adheres to them for a long time, they are 
very liable to rot. 

With these, and in general all plants liable to decay, the bell 
is either placed within the edge of the pot, and the water 
poured between tlie two rims, by whicii .sufficient moisture is 
communicated to the pot; or a small unglazed pot, without a 
hole at the bottom, filled with sand or mould, is plunged to the 
'rim in the middle of a larger pot; the cuttings are then stuck 
round the outer edge of this large pot, and the water is only 
poured in the smaller pot, when as much moisture penetrates 
through the sides of the pot as the cuttings require. 

( To be continued.') 


Art. V. On stirring the Soil. By N. M. T. 

There are few operations of culture more beiveficial than occa- 
siotially stirring the soil to a greater depth than usual, and thereby 
bringing into action a portion of fresh, or, as it is termed, maiden 
soil. This being an every-day operation, may be supposed to be 
so perfectly understood, as to render any remarks upon the sub¬ 
ject unnecessary. I question, nevertheless, whether many of 
our preconceived notions respecting it are not erroneous. It 
must be admitted thaf trenching, or turning up a portion of fresh 
soil, is highly beneficial to many crops upon most soils: this 
being the case, it may’be deemed of secondary importance to 
enquire how, or by what means, that benefit is conferred ? Still, 
in order to avoid the misapplication of this practice, it is truly 
desirable the principles be understood, and that (as far as is prac¬ 
ticable) things should be called by their proper names, which is 
lar from being the case with regard to the matter before us. 

Trenching is said to benefit the succeeding crop, by affording 
the plants fresh soil to grow in, than which nothing can be more 
incorrect; as, in nine cases out of ten, the fresh soil so turned 
up is incapable of growing plants at all; and jilants that are 
capable of penetrating so uncongenial a mass, in doing so 
avoid all possible contact, aqd only show an increase of ivigour 
when their roots reach and spread in the exhaiisteil and worn 
out soil which the operation of trenching has placed beneath, in 
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tvhat appears to be so advantageous a position; and that soil 
previously exhausted should be so renovated by mere change of 
position is not the least inexplicable part of the business. That 
all the improvement, however (unless manure has been at the 
same time applied), which takes place proceeds from such a 
cause, will readily be admitted by those who are aware of the utter 
wortidessness of most subsoil's, and who have remarked their 
inveterate sterility after the surface has been removed, instances 
of which, upon a large scale, must be lamiliar to many interested 
in the subject; and those who have not such examples may 
readily satisfy themselves by forming alternate beds of this and 
top soil, in all other, respects equal, when the worthlessness pf 
their favourite will become ap|)arent, often characterised hy 
sterility so stuhhoni, that an immense expenditure in labour, and 
in enriching and opening materials, is necessary to render it fit 
for the purposes of the cultivator. Fertility conferred by trench¬ 
ing is ii(;l of long duration, and the necessity for repeating the 
operation becomes apparent: this would, no doubt, sooner be 
the case, but for the entire change that has in the mean time 
been eflTected in the originally worthless matter brought to the 
surface, where continued cultivation, the action of the elements, 
and the introduction of organic substances in the I'orm of manures, 
have turned it into matter capable of supporting vegetable life. 

Pei fect pulverisation of the soil is admittetj to be essential to 
good culture ; y’et. in the face of what passes as undisputed fact, 
we see vast benefit conferred by placing upon the sm-thce mat¬ 
ter that for a time defies all attemjUs at this; hence, in a great 
measure, its undeniable barrenness, its unfitness to support vege¬ 
tation, and^iossibly the cause, in the first instance, of the benefit 
conferred by placing it upon well pulverised soil, from its retain- 
4ng, by its comparatively impervious nature, a greater uniformity, 
both as regards temperature and moisture, in the strata in which, 
we have seen that the roots delight to luxuriate. Although too 
compact to be congenial to the tender rootlets, or too destitute 
of available matter to afford them a supply,of food, it never- 
thfeless contributes SQiitething to their support, by affording them 
a secure hold of the ground ; a matteBof the utmost import, too 
often neglected, and wjiich the advocates of extreme porosity* 
seem to have entirely overlooked. That pulverisation might 
often be advantageously carried much farther, I admit; but the 
extreme ought to b& guarded against as decidedly injurious to 
many crop?, as the advantage derived from treading, rolling, or 
any thing that tends to consolidate the soil, tlemonstrates. The 
jmpojjcy of such a pruttice i:} also stsikingly manifested upon a 
small scale, when sifted materials afe used in the culture of plants 
m pots, where it becomes so palpably injurious, that it is dis- 

•Sd i?er.—^1842. III. • »i ' * 
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continued by every judicious cultivator: the perfect nnifermityof 
the materials (setting aside the loss of the most valuable parts) 
renders them certain of coalescing, and becomes the surest means 
of defeating the end in view, j^il for the first time raised to 
the surface being so unfit for most purposes, turning it up to 
the depth of 2 or S feet at once ° must be most injudicious; 
especially as the same end would be easier gained by only turn¬ 
ing up a portion that might be ameliorated annually. Such por¬ 
tion should suit the crop intended to follow, which would cause 
it to vary considerably, and should never be of gi'eater depth 
than the roots can easily penetrate, ^s it is impossible the 
plants should do well until this is accQmplished. MuCh of 
this precaution would be unnecessary, were the operation pro¬ 
perly perfoimed upon materials in a fit condition. The vast 
importance of this altogether neglected point has often been ably 
enforced by the editor of this Magazine, and the necessity for 
having the materials in a state allowing of thorough incor¬ 
poration clearly pointed out. Nevertheless, an operation ujjori 
which everything depends is invariably left to be performed dur¬ 
ing the most unfitting weather, the worst of which is generally 
considered good enough to dig or to trench in. 

Folkslone, Jan. 21. 1842. 


Art. VI. On the Difference between cultivating and managing a 
small and a large Garden. By I. T. 

The difference holds equ.ally good between the general manage¬ 
ment and cultivation of a mansion and its surrounding park and 
gardens, and the management of a cottage and its ground plot, 
or a suburban house and its garden and field. The proprietor 
of a mansion, park, and the other appendages which constitute a 
country residence on a large scale, employs persons as managers, 
whose business or profession it is to undertake such charges; 
he has his land sfeward, his farm bailiff, his head gardener, his 
forester, and his gamekeeper. The proprietor of a small resi¬ 
dence must unite the knowledge and the duties of all these per¬ 
sons in himself, at least to the extent required for his grounds. 
In the case of the large proprietor, if the head of any depart¬ 
ment is found to be neglectful, or to be incompetent to his duty, 
he can be replaced by another at the shortest notice, and the in¬ 
convenience is but of momentary duration ; but in the case of a 
small proprietor w'ho manages every thing himself, he must re¬ 
consider the subject in the practical application of which He has 
failed, and either make himself more conqiletely master of it, or 
apply his knowledge with more care than he did before. The 
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large proprietor, in short, has only to give an order; the small 
one must give his time and his attention. 

But it is in the laying out and cultivation of a garden that the 
greatest difference between the large proprietor and the smell 
one exists. From the ample space possessed by the former, 
there is room for every desdription of beauty, and the culture of 
every desirable crop or plant’; but from the limited space of the 
latter he can only produce a limited quantity of beauty, and cul¬ 
tivate a comparatively small number of crops and plants. If 
one crop irt the large garden fails, its place is readily supplied 
by the quantity produced of other crops of a similar description; 
beca^ise, from the abundance of room, more is sown or planted 
of every thing than enough. In the small garden, on the other 
hand, there is only a very limitetl space for each particular crop, 
of which crop enough is sown or plantetl, and no more; and, 
consequ< laly, 'he failure of that crop would not only occasion a 
want of the particular article, but a want of the requisite quan¬ 
tity of vegetables, fruits, or flowers, as the case might be, for the 
family. To give a familiar illustration of this, 1 may observe 
that i' a large kitchen-garden there are grown several sorts of 
cabb.ages for winter use, while in a small garden probably only 
one sort of cabbage is grown. If, in the large garden, any one 
of the sorts (ails, the table can be supplied from the others which 
have succeeded ; but in the small garden, if,the sort of cabbage 
sown has failetf, there will be a positive deficiency of that kind 
of vegetable during the winter. In the article o'’ strawberries, 
perhaps, the proprietor of a small garden has only space for one 
kind, and, if that one kind fail, he will be without that descrip¬ 
tion of fi'i^it In the large garden, on the otjier hand, several 
kinds are planted, and, if one fail, another, in all probability, 
will succeed. Some sorts of strawberries, such as Keen’s seed¬ 
ling, seldom fail in producing a crop; others, as the old pine, 
frequently fail in this result; hence, if the proprietor of the small 
garden lujs chosen the latter variety, he will frequently fail of 
success; whereas in the large garden both sgrts would probably 
be planted, and ewe»i the .entire failure of any one sort might 
take place without being noticed by«lhe proprietor, or missed in 
the dessei;t. It would be easy to go through all the detifils of 
cropping and managing culinary vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
to show that in every department of the small garden more 
knowledge of the crops and plants to be cultivated, and espe¬ 
cially moVe care and attention in cultivating them, are required 
than in the large one; provided the object be, us it ought to be, 
to get a fnaximum 3af beneficial results. I am certain that 
every gardener who has fulfilled*the duties of a small place will 
bear me out in this conclusion. 
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It may be here asked, if I mean to affirm that it requires a 
more skilful and learned gardener to manage the garden of a 
cottage than it does to manage that of a mansiovi ? To which 
I answer, undoubtedly it does, if all the kinds of products are 
required out of the small garden that are required from the large 
one; if, for example, forcing in all its departments is to be car¬ 
ried on in both; if there are to be miniature crops in the cot¬ 
tage garden of all those crops which are grown in the mansion 
garden on a large scale; and if there are to be an arboretum 
and a flower-garden laid out according to the natural system: 
if these, and corresponding results obtained on a large scale 
from the mansion garden, are to be also obtained, in propohion 
to its extent, from the cottage garden, then I state, without the 
slightest hesitation, that a more skilful, experienced, and atten¬ 
tive gardener is required for the latter than for the former. 
More, skill is necessary, because more is required with less 
means; more experience is requisite, because it is only by ex¬ 
perience, joined to skill and knowledge, that success can be ren¬ 
dered certain in all cases; and more attention is required to 
watch the pi’ogress of favourable or unfavourable circumstances, 
because, on a small scale, these circumstances are more imme¬ 
diate and fatal in their operations, and their results, if unfavour¬ 
able, are more severely felt. But, fortunately, the objects and 
products of a cottage or subui’ban garden never include all these 
objects at the same time; though there are none of them that 
may not be produced in even the smallest garden, according to 
the taste or means of the proprietor; and a gardener or a pro¬ 
prietor may succeed perfectly well in one or two of even the 
most difficult points of- gardening on a small scale, who could 
not attend to’all the departments of the art. As a proof of this, 
I may refer to the gardens of mechanics in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, who far surpass professed gardeners in the cul¬ 
ture of florists’ flowers, and certain fruits; and to the gardens 
of small tradesmen and shopkeepers in the neighbourhood of 
London, from which some of the earliest and best grapes, 
melons, &c., are sent to market. 

It thus appears that to manage a small garden to the greatest 
advantage is not quite so easy a matter as it may at first sight be 
imagined to be by those who Judge by mere size; but By limit¬ 
ing the number of objects, by acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the nature of these objects, and by constant attention and 
assiduous care, any person whatever may succeed; afid the re¬ 
ward of comfort and enjoyment received will be in proportion to 
the labour, skill, and care bestowed. ' 

Ijondon, Jan. 1842. " * 
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Art. VII. The Landscape-Gardening o/" F. L. von Schell of Munich- 
Translated from the German for the “Gardener’s Magazine.” 

(Continuedfrom p. 102.} 

XII. Of Carriage Roadi, Sridle Roads, Walks, and Paths through Defiles and 

under Rocks. 

I. In laying out grounds, the roads and paths cannot be accu¬ 
rately staked out in situations where the disposition and form of 
the ground require to be altered, namely, where hills or valleys 
are to be formed, till these are completed ; as by the raising or 
lowering of the ground the lines previoflsly marked out must 
be made to .Tssuine different turns, because they no longer follow 
the line of beauty, and therefore must be altered. 

2. Natuie makes no roads, they are the work of man and 
animals. Koads formed by man would almost always be in 
straight lines, if difficulties of many sorts did not intervene, or 
if the object of the traveller’s destination were not out of 
sight. From these causes, curved lines and circuitous roads 
have arisen. In a garden, therefoi e, when the path is made to 
wind, merely because modern gardening rejects all. straight 
paths, and when the difficulties, or rather tlte reasons, which 
gave occasion for these windings cannot be brought forward, 
it is faulty: and those paths which are unnecessarily circuitous 
are usually neglected for a straighter and’consequently nearer 
line. As common roads may be reckoned among the artificial 
labours of human industry, it is therefore allow.''b'.t. particu¬ 
larly in gardens, to make the paths of an equal breadth and de¬ 
cided outline, and to make them appear in alternate turns and 
windings,*to correspond with the line of beauty. * 

3. The windings in carriage roads must not, however, occur 
so frequently as in w'alks; tliis will b*e avoided, when in the 
former, to prevent accidents to horsemen and travellers, most 
of the obstacles are removed, which the too frequent short turns 
only increase, by causing the traveller to be aware too late of 
another coming in ^an opposite direction 1 carriage roads in 
grounds should therefore be 15, 20^or 24 feet wide; and walks 
only 8, 10, or 12 feet, and the paths from 3 ft. to 4 ft. Wavy 
lines suedfeeding each other too rapidly are fatiguing, and neither 
beautiful nor agreeable, and can only be allowable in very nar« 
row paths of from 3 ft. to 5 ft. 

A gentle curve line which proceeds uninterruptedly for a dis¬ 
tance of from 1000 ft. to2000 or 3000 feet and more, assuming the 
form of a majestic bow, and then changes its direction, and im¬ 
perceptibly assumes an opposite bend, possesses much greater 
beauty and effect, and is also much more rational than when 
turns are too frequent. Ilj therefore, for example, over the line 

u 3 
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Fig. 12. M. SckcWs Curve Jbr a Walk. 

fh, 300 ft. long, a noble and graceful curve be drawn, which 
does not recede from view till after a length of 800 ft., it ought 
not-to be further distant from the middle of the straight line fh 
at g than 4 or at most 5 feet, and it will then describe a curve 
by the points f f, h, which will undoubtedly be pleasing. 

In marking out roads the artist must greatly depend upon his 
feeling, in the choice of a line which shall at once Jje inviting 
and productive of pleasure, as leading to those spots where beau¬ 
tiful natural scenes are presented to view. These road lines may 
be accurately marked out from the plan, or by means of arrange¬ 
ments in nature; but a line of this sort always betrays a com¬ 
pulsory course, it wants that free and bold sweep, or, in other 
words, it wants nature. 

It rflso frequently happens, that a line which appears particu¬ 
larly beautiful on paper is not pleasing in nature. The paper 
is a flat surface, this is seldom the case in nature; consequently, 
the lines must appear different, as we have previously observed. 
Therefore lines rising from valleys, and ascending over hills, are 
much more difficult to trace out than those on a level sur¬ 
face. In the first case, their appearance is as varied as the 
forms of the hills and dales over which they are to wind. To 
overcome this difficulty, I know of no other rule than that these 
lines should be carefully tested, and by repeatetl corrections and 
improvements be brought nearer to nature as well as to beauty. 

Tracing out walks should therefore, 1st, not be considered 
so trifling, because much more is required from the lines which 
define them than dmt lliey should merely describe cur\es. They 
should have a noble, majestic, and graceful curve. 2d, At every 
new turn,' directly opposed to the preceding one, the reason and 
nfecessity which occasioned it must be shown. 3d, The objects 
to which the road leads should account for its existence. 

As the walks in gardens, considered as works of art, and 
which cannot be confounded with the chance-directed paths over 
meadows, and through woods and fields, should have a sharp 
outline, the edges may be defined by very small furrows, half 
an inch deep, in w Inch a mixture of hay and clover seeds may 
be sown, and by this means the lines be preserved distinct, clear, 
and beautiful. To prevent these lines, which can only be formed 
with much labour, from being obliterated by the frequent cut¬ 
ting and renewing of the edges, and by degrees assuming an 
ungraceful direction, it is requisite that, at the distance of every 
20 or 30 feet, blocks of oak, the colour of the earth, shoula be 
driven in ; by which means the original lines are not only pre¬ 
served, but can always be refound and easily determined. 
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4. There are also in nature paths which penetrate through 
overhanging precipitous rocks, and are called hohlvoegc, or hol¬ 
low ways; and sometimes through rude arches, which are formed 
by nature, and sometimes even by art, through the interior of 
the rocks, where the traveller is led, as if by a miracle, by torch¬ 
light, to the opposite side. These scenes are but rarely required 
to be produced by the imitati\re art of gardening. But there are 
other kinds of hollow ways in nature which can be easily imi¬ 
tated, and created in gardens ; these paths are cut in the earth, 
inrtead of in the rock. The steep banks are covered by many 
* sorts' of shining-leaved and other shrubs, particularly honey¬ 
suckle, the clematis,,tlfe bramble, the ras/Mjerry, the hop, the 
sloe, and dilferent species of whitethorn; with the wild rose, 
the maple, the berberry, the buckthorn, the wayfaring tree, 
(Fiburnum Lantana); with the dogwood, the cornel cherry, the 
hazel, the spindle tree, the privet, and many others, besides a 
great number of field and meadow flowers. 

From this entangled mass rise here and there almond, plum, 
and cherry trees; sometimes also the Pseudo-Platan us (gemeine 
ahorn', the service tree, and others of the sort, grow out of the 
declivities, which are never perpendicular, but rise steep and 
boltlly from the path. 

These sunk walks are particularly beautiful; they possess in 
general a confidential, contemplative character, which also ap¬ 
proaches solitude, by excluding and concealing from the eye all 
natural scenes except those which lie within their hnmcdiate 
boundary. Sunk walks leading to eminences generall} surprise 
the spectator when they terminate with an,extensive prospect, 
which was previously concealed from vjew. These charming 
walks are never quitted without feeling a lively*wislf of soon re¬ 
turning to enjoy their delightful, unpretending, romantic beauties. 
Sunk paths, when constructed in gardens, are much more rich 
in plants than when they are natural, as they unite the climbing 
and other exotic shrubs and trees, witlfout any particular regard 
being had to grouping, or keeping; as not this character, but 
rdther one of a disoydpred, jvild, entangled, and confused plant¬ 
ation, is peculiar to them. In plaqting the slopes, therefore, 
much more attention should be paid to the health and growtlj 
of the plants, and care taken that they do not shade each o*ther 
too much, so as to cause their death. 

This luxuriant mass of plants and trees must partially cease 
at certain "jilaces, and give place to trees, which must interlace 
high above the path on which the spectator walks, as if in the 
deep^ shade of an arbctur, and where ^rays of light, tinging with 
gold the distant overhanging shrobs, will point out to him the 
end of his solitary wandering. The slopes ef this path must be 
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formed at an angle of at least 46°, to prevent their falling in. 
But there are other sunk paths, of an entirely opposite character, 
which are much more adapted to gardens than those 1 have just 
mentioned. These paths are formed and planted in the follow¬ 
ing manner. Two approximating declivities, only separated by 
the path, lying opposite to each ether, swelling in a graceful 
natural form, and which can be ascended without any exertion, 
covered with a lively green sward, are clothed with large pictu¬ 
resque trees, planted in transparent groups in the manner of a 
grove. Between these lovely slopes, for which one often leaves the 
path to wander among the majestic trees, or to repose under their 
shade, winds a path* in the hollow, tracM^out in gently flawing 
curves, which, from its lighter colour, betrays its course as it 
winds, now near, now at a distance, among the trees, and com¬ 
pletes the beautiful and picturesque scene. 

A sunk path of this description has a decidedly picturesque 
character, and has a charming effect in garden scenery, while its 
dreamy romantic character is as inviting as it is capable of yield¬ 
ing enjoyment. 

To these sort of hollow ways another may be added, which, 
in point of form, deserves the preference. These paths are 
concealed by an impenetrable close wood of tall majestic trees, 
of which the outer groups, exposed to the light, present beauti¬ 
ful forms to the imitation of the artist. Paths of this sort are 
characterised by a kind of solemnity, which is only softened by 
beautiful valleys proceeding from them, which, becoming narrower 
as they recede, finally escape the eye. There are also hollow 
ways where wild mountain torrents rush foaming over masses 
of rocks, and form a number of waterfalls. Hollow ways of 
this description,‘when they are deeply cut, and t'fieir slopes 
clothed and shaded with noble trees, under whose branches the 
grand masses of rock, with the precipitous torrent rushing over 
and between them, are clearly perceptible, justly deserve the 
preference. As a general remark with regard to walks, I must 
mention the following: viz., that too many walks are prejudicial 
to pleasure-grountls, as they break up, plantations loo fre¬ 
quently, make them aj)pear meagre, and also require much 
expense in keeping. 

Walks may be so constructed as to make gardens appear 
much larger than they actually arc, by never allowing the boun¬ 
dary, which is often very limited, to be seen, but which must be 
concealed by thick platitations, and its vicinity never guessed at. 
Especially, they must not approach too near to those openings, 
where the outer !andsca|>e, by means of l*a-has, appears as if it 
belonged to the garden. A garden may also appear much 
larger to the spectator when the paths take contrary turns, and 
by circuitous routes describe a longer line. But this sort of 
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deception does not always succeed; the deceit is but too soon 
discovered, even if these sudden windings, which must, besides, 
be often repeated, do not present obstacles. 

Among such repeated turns, and to dissipate the suspicion 
that tliey might awaken, the spectator must be surprised, now 
by a beautiful inscription, A murmuring fountain, which will 
recal Vaucluse and the complaints to Laura; and now by an 
urn, a bust,&c.; and'thus his mind be occupied with more 
elevated subjects than the course of the walks. 

A neighbouring path should never be perceived from any 
’walk, because this would destroy the illusion of size. The 
plantations, therefore, wiich separate these near walks, must be 
close and impervious. At the narrowest spots these plantations 
should be at least from 15 to 20 or 30 feet wide. In large 
extensive grounds, however, where no deception to increase the 
apparent size is necessary, sometimes, from one walk, others may 
be seen through transparent plantations; and, from the moment¬ 
ary appearance and disappearance of the passers by, animated 
and lively pictures may be produced. 

A w Ik winding in a gentle slanting curve up a steep bare 
hill, on the other side of which a beautiful landscape, half-con¬ 
cealed, is by degrees revealed to view, has a particularly pictu¬ 
resque and beautiful effect. To display this sort of beauty, 
however, the walk should only have a single long shallow curve, 
which would also render the ascent easier. For the same reason, 
those walks which are to be carried over very steep hills can 
only be properly executed when they are cut first from the 
right to the left, and then from the left to«the right (zigzag), 
and thus their extent increased. In cases, however, where tlie 
zigzag ling cannot be sufficiently extended, or cannot be applied, 
in order to facilitate the ascent, steps, eitlier of stone or of oak, 
must supply its plate. These steps should not be more than' 
5 in. high, and not more nor less than ‘4 ft. apart, to be ascended 
conveniently. 

When two walks are to be united, it should never take place 
at‘a right or obtuse <ingle,» but rather at an acute angle, by 
which the lines of both walks will be united in a much more 
beautiful manner. 

5. The marking out of all these lines and forms, if they are 
to approach their original pattern, nature, is, as we have already 
said, a matter as important as it is difficult. It is easily under¬ 
stood, therefore, that he who undertakes to lay out a garden in 
the natural style ought to be a good draughtsman in geometri¬ 
cal pl|tns as Well as in liftidscapes. But there is a great difference 
between expressing these forms in miniature on paper, and 
marking them out in their natural size in nature. If the cleverest 
landscape-^rainter were to draw such large lines, which often 
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proceed in connected circles, and in lines several miles in extent, 
with a tracing-stick which must be 4 or S pounds’ weight, he 
would hnd great difficulties, and his first attempt would not 
likely be successful. 

In order to facilitate this operation, I will here explain my 
method of drawing in nature, which I have followed since I first 
began to practise, and which T have communicated to many 
young artists. The plan on which thd improvements are de¬ 
signed, which are now to be staked out, shows the natural 
objects, under what form they are to appear, and where they 
are situated. According to this plan,^ the principal points in 
nature will be determined; but, as has been already obsferved, 
without straining to observe them too minutely, in case nature 
should thereby be distorted, or fine trees fall under the axe, 
which, without injuring the landscape, might have been pre¬ 
served, if the line of the water or walk, or any other line, had 
been altered a little. There may also be obstacles of another 
kind contrary to nature, which could not be foreseen in making 
the plan. 

But these difficulties will not be insurmountable to one 
who is familiar with nature, and her numerous forms and means 
of remedy; because he will make such alterations as will not 
affect the beauty of his grounds, but, if it be possible, improve 
them by those very means. Hence, it is clearly enough seen, 
that, in executing the plan, it cannot be exactly followed up, 
because it only gives the principal forms and situations. It can 
only show the scenes the grounds 
are to present; and point out where 
the hills, the valleys, -the lakes, the 
jionds, the waterfalls, the bridges, 
the temples, &c., are .to find their 
. places. 

6. The instrument with which 
large and small outlines in nature 
are drawn on a»large scale is a 
round stick, or tracing-staff {Jtg* 

13.), from 5 ft. to 6 ft. long, and 
• IJjn. in diameter, pointed with 
iron at the bottom, to draw the 
lines in the earth. The artist holds 
this stick with the right hand above, 
and the left below, or vice vena, 
and in such a manner as that the 
iron point is turned towards tbe 
ground backwards. With ah erect 
carriage, and his" glance directed pig. la. Traang-siqff- 
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forwards towards the existing localities, the main points being 
previously determined by the plan, and which his line (if no 
obstacles intervene) is to arrive at, he pursues, with a steady 
pace, the beautiful undulating line which his practised imagina¬ 
tion presents to his mind, and, as it were, displays before him. 

With his tracing-stick turned backwards, and grasped with 
a firm hand, the point pressing on the earth, the artist im¬ 
prints the line of beauty on the ground mechanically without 
any further care or requiring to look behind him; immediately 
after him follow two labourers, who set in posts, but do not beat 
riiem firmly in at first. When he has reached the end of his 
line, ho turns back, examtnes its course, improves it, and then 
has the posts firmly driven in, or the line cut out with a sharp 
hoe, when the line is to remain and requires no change, as in 
the outlines of the woods and clumps, (p. 56.) 

By tiiis method, which requires great practice, and a compre¬ 
hensive glance, united with the art of justly representing forms 
and images, 1 am convinced that nature and the character of the 
locality will be most successfully Imitated; at least, forty years' 
experience has proved this to me, so that I can vouch for its 
siicces. 

7. Let this method be compared with the usual one, where, 
with the tracing-stick under the arm, the face directed towards 
the ground, the operator draws the line, andj on looking up 
again, becomes aware of its stiff faulty swerving from the right 
line, requiring repeated and numerous alterations. This is not 
the case in the method above described: the artist remains in 
an upright position", he overlooks as he draws, the points deter¬ 
mined beforehand which his line is to touejr, anti advances to¬ 
wards them iTi a manner as agreeable as it is natural. He has 
the whole locality which his grounds are to embrace, and the 
forms which he has* already sketched, and which are to be in 
unison and harmony with the rest, constantly before his eyes; 
and his perception of the heauty and truth of nature directs his 
steps, and consequently his tracing-stick, whi^h follows faith¬ 
fully the motions of its ijiaster, 

8. The chief artistical value of a gopd picture lies more in 
the correctness of the drawing than in the colouring; therefore, 
the faults of Colouring are more pardonable than those of draw¬ 
ing. Thus, also, correct drawings of beautiful |iicturesque forms 
and outlines are required in gardens, because they also greatly 
contribute iit giving the grounds their chief merit. For this 
reason, the manner above described of drawing on a large scab 
is to be preferved to the*usual method,,because it is capable ol 
defining more distinctly than the’ otliCT does. The practised artisi 
is able, also, to draw as quickly as he goes. 
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His taste for the beautiful forms of nature, his imagination 
supported by the rules and principles of art, guide him quickly 
and with a certain hand, and show him where his woods are to 
project in expressive masses, and where they are again to retreat 
in shade; where hills are to arise, and valleys be sunk; what 
lines the brook flowing through flowery meads is to describe; 
and where the soft w^avy lines, or the bolder, sharp, obtuse- 
angled, and slightly curved outlines, aie to describe and deter¬ 
mine forms, &c. 

It must be observed, that the artist, while diawing the un¬ 
dulating line, should not look backwards, because he is in danger 
of losing his imaginary line, and of pursuing another which cannot 
harmonise with the first nor be successfully continued with it.* 


Anx.VlII. Observations on Irish Planting. By T. T. 

Extensive planting in Ireland can scarcely be dated more than 
sixty or seventy years back. 

The Elm is certainly an introduced tree, no plants in truly 
wild situations having been found. The English elm is far 
more hardy and vigorous in growth than the wych, bearing its 
leaves fully three weeks longer in autumn. The elm bears 
transplanting at a more advanced age than any other tree. It 
grows as vigorously standing exposed, as in the shelter or society 
of other trees. The dust and smoke of towns do them little 
injury. At Crookstown, in the county of Tyrone, is a magni¬ 
ficent avenue of elms, planted in 1774; yet the -oil, in many 
parts, was mere turf bog, covered by a road. Silkworms will 
feed on the leaves when very young. Its vivaciousness is great; 
pieces turned up accidentally by the plough have grown into 
trees. There are elnjs at Dunkerron upwards of 100 years 
planted, in full vigour, and about 3 ft. in diameter at 8 ft. from 
the ground. The date of its introduction is unknown; but, as it 
has a distinct name in the Irish language,-it must be very distant. 

The Horsechestnut bears the utmost rigour of cold of our 
winters. • 

The Lime Tt ee's leaves are not subject to be devoured by 
insects, as those of the elm; its increase is rapid ; its branches 

• Walks siiouitl be somewhat curved to carry off the moisture, but without 
their being so much so as to be inconvenient to the pedestrian or dangerous 
for carriages, i A road 10ft. v/ide may be raises in the midtlle 3 or at most 4 
inches, and one of 15 ft. from 5 in. to 6 in. They must not form any ridge in 
the middle, hut must describe a uniform flat segment of a circle, in which the 
fall is equally divided, and thereby rendered convenient to all. 
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are tough, and seldom injured by storms; it does not injure the 
grasses beneath by its shade or drip. Near Killarney is a row 
40 ft. in height, rfnd averaging 3 ft. in diameter. 

The jEZb/^ delights in a moist atmosphere; and is much injured 
by the smoke of towns. At Kiljarney, trees 30 ft. in height are not 
uncommon ; one at Innisfallenk at 2^ ft. from the ground, was 
39 in, in diameter. Hollies survive the wood in which thev 
were reared. Holly timGer stands better than brass for steps [?] 
in machinery. A variety with yellow berries occurs at Blarney, 
pear Cork. 

The Ash raised in ricU soils fails remarkably in poorer. It 
grows well in almost aay soil or elevation in Ireland; yet of ash 
plantations in the same soil, rich or poor, several fail alongside 
of those that have succeeded. We must suppose some subterra¬ 
neous enemy or disease attacks them ; this conjecture is perhaps 
supported by the general sweetness of the sap in the genus to 
which it belongs. At Leix, in the Queen’s County, in 1792, 
the celebrated ash, at 1 ft. from the ground, measured 40^ ft. in 
circumference; its branches extend 70 ft. The ash injutes other 
plants remarkably by its drip ; and yet in moist soils it seems to 
drain the ground and give it firmness. Its j’oung shoots are 
greatly injured by late frosts. It finds the readiest market, 
and at the earliest age, of any tree in the country, in Ireland. 

The Oak bears transplanting badly after threcyears old. The 
remains of oak woods, kept down for years by the browsing of 
cattle, have been observed by Mr. Critchley of the county of 
Wicklow to grow up into fine trees by fencing alone, tine oak, 
in Lord O’Neil’s Park, near Lough Neagh, Vas sold for up¬ 
wards of 200i. Mr. Crilchley’s oak woods douWed tfieir value 
between the fifteenth and twentieth year. An oak at Castle Cor, 
in* the county of Cork, is 25 ft. in circumference at 6 ft. from 
the ground, and has growing on it a stem of ivy 7 ft. in circum¬ 
ference. # 

The Pines adapt themselves to a variety of climates, and one 
or other species may be found to thrive in all sdl'ts of soils, from 
the driest quartzose sand*to tuiT bogs. Their growth is rapid, and 
duration protracted. They multiply wiVh great facility by seed, 
but the princijial stem onee cut down never recovers. Growing 
closer, they yield more timber on the same space of ground than 
round-leaved trees. 

A s|)ecies of pine was once indigenous to Ireland; the stems 
are still found in our turf bogs. It is not the P. sylvestris; the 
roots bear a much greater proportion in size to the stem. In the 
county «f Kerry, I found the horizonial Section of one, where the 
roots commenced, to be 7 ft. in diameter; whil^ the stem, at 2 ft. 
in height, was scarcely 4 ft. The stents of tlie hog deal, besides, 
are olten remarkably twisted. 
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The Scotch Pine prefers a poor sandy soil. The seeds acci¬ 
dentally falling on turf bog have grown into large trees. Its 
timber is of more value in the remote parts of Ireland than that 
of alder. It does not grow as thick in the same space of time 
as the pinaster, but its timber is harder. 

The Larch is more injured by the sea breeze than any other 
timber tree in Ireland; it thrives ill near towns, or on road 
sides. It should be planted unmixed with any other trees; for, 
as it outgrows them, its leading shoots are apt to be bent by 
winds. It easily takes a new leader, if accidentally or otherwise 
topped. 

The Silver Fir is admirably adapted to Ireland, yet its 
cultivation is much neglected. It thrives in wet cold soils as 
well as in the rich and dry, at all elevations, and with every 
exposure; living to 400 years and more, while the 

Balm of Gilead Pine, so like it when young, scarcely attains 
40 years before decrepitude. It preserves its deep green colour, 
while the spruce fir turns brownish towards the end of winter. 
At Ballylickey, near Bantry, it has outtopped a variety of the 
usual timber trees among which it was planted sixty years ago. 

The Sdlix dlba, SdlixRusseUiann, and Carolina Poplar, are all 
well adapted to wet poor turfy soils. They have reached 30 ft. in 
height, at nine years from the time they were put down as cut¬ 
tings, at Dun keif on. 

I can give no information as to the dates of introduction of 
different exotic trees and shrubs into Ireland, nor should I know 
where to look for any information on that head not already in 
your Arboretum.' 


Art. IX. • Extracts from a Correspondence 'xuhich took place from 
1817 to 1833, respecting the Preservation of Timber by the Water 
of a Copper Mine tn Anglesea. Communicated by a Corre¬ 
spondent. 

u 

Extract of a Letter from Joseph Jones to Mr, Sanderson, respecting the 
Water of Parys Mountain, being a Preservative of Timber, dated Amlwch, 
_20th October, 1817. 

“ The piece of timber which I present to you is of oak, and was part of the 
bucket of a mill-wheel, turned by a stream of mineral water. The one side is 
left rough, as it was taken out, with the ochry sediment of the water adhering 
to it; the other side planed, in order to show how it colours wood. The 
whitish spot on the planed side is a deal pin, which was pdt in to bind the 
bucket; and it serves to prove that the water preserves deal, or other soft 
wood, as well as oak. „ 

“ The wheel from which the piece Was taken had been worked fot eighteen 
years ; and it is five years since it was taken out. Mill water-wheels are 
generally considered to be more subject to decay than any other species of 
woodwork, in consequence of being exposed, without paint, to all the vicissi- 
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tudes of the seasons ; and being alternately wet and dry, every twenty-four 
hours. 

“ The fact of the psineral water being a preservative of timber has been long 
known to many persons in this neighbourhood, though I never knew of any 
advantage l)eing taken of it, farther than what chance threw in the way. My 
attention was more particularly attracted to it by the following circumstance:— 
A brig, called the Amlwch, more than thirty years old, to which I am ship- 
husband, required considerable repairs about three years ago ; amongst other 
things, she wanted a keel and,gome floorings. Her ceilings were in consequence 
stripped, and, to my great astonishment, the floorings and the timbers in her 
bottom, wherever mineral water had reached, were found xs perfect as the first 
day they were |)ut in. This vessel had always been a regular trader out of 
• Amlweh port to Liverpool, and loaded with copper ore ; and formerly, when 
the ore was kept in uncoverest bins, it often contained a considerable quantity 
of wet, which, when shipped, passed through the ceilings, and being worked 
backwards and forwards by the motion of the vessel at sea, it effectually washed 
the timber below. In some instances pieces were found which hud been par¬ 
tially acted upon by the mineral water; the part washed being perfectly sound, 
and that beyond its reach quite decayed. 

“ Since then we have opened three other vessels, that had been employed in 
the same trade for above twenty-five years; and the result has been, in every 
instance, the same. This led me to take every opportunity of examining the 
effects of the mineral water upon wood in general, and I have found its effects 
the same upon every species of timber: it makes it harder, more “elastic, and 
so durable, that it might be said, with propriety, that it renders it imperish¬ 
able ; .:nd, what is very extraordinary, it makes the outer part, or sap-wood, 
which otherwise so soon decays, as lasting as the inner part, or heart-wood ; 
for instance, the land-ties in Amlwch port, which arc pieces of oak timber, 
roughly squared, to support the quay, have been fixed there for nearly sixty 
years, and yet they do not exhibit the least symptom of decay. 

“ The specific gravity of mineral water being less than that of sea water, it 
floats upon the surface of the docks, and acts as effectually upon the land-ties, 
through the gradual rise and fall of the tides, xs if they had been immersed in 
mineral water alone. I could mention innumerable other instances, if it were 
necessary, to illustrate the preservative quality which the mineral water pos- 
sc8se.s, but I fqjir 1 have already trespassed too much on ypur tipie, 

“ I understand that government is now making different experiments for dis¬ 
covering some preservative from the dry rot, which has, of late j'cars in par¬ 
ticular, been so destriictjvc to ships of the navy; and that sanguine hopes are 
entertained that the application of sea water to timber will answer that pur-' 
pose. Perhaps the marine acid which sea water^contains may have a similar 
effect, in the same proportion it bears to the quantity of vitriolic acid with which 
our mineral walcrs are so strongly impregnated. ^ Jos. Jones.” 

The above letter, with thp pieces of timber to which it alludes, were taken 
by Mr. Sanderson to the Admiralty Office, jind delivered to Mr. Croker ; 
when it was understood that enquiry would be made into the fact of the state-^ 
ment. For more than two years there was nothing heard about it, whbn a* 
pamphlet, “ by a Lieutenant in the Navy,” On the Prefcrvalion of Timber fi urn 
Dry Hot, made its appearance, recommending the mineral waters of Parys 
Mountains for the purpose, in words so much like the letter which had been 
delivered at tl^e Admiralty, that it naturally led to a suspicion that the author 
had, by some means, seen or heard of it, which induced Mr. Sanderson to 
write a letter to’ the Admiralty, to which he received the following answer 
from Mr. Barrow:— • , , 

“ Sir,—Having laid licfore the Lords Gdmmissioners of the Admiralty your 
letter of the 20th instant, on the subject of a work lately published by “ an 
Officer of the Royal Navy,” On the Preservation of Ship Timher, which you 
have understood to contain some information drawn from a communication 
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made about two years ago to this department, by Mr. Jos. Jones of Amlwch, 
i have their Lordships’ commands to acquaint you that they have no know¬ 
ledge of the publication you allude to. 1 am. Sir, your humble servant, 

• John Barrow.” 

Mr. Sanderson then wrote to Mr, Barrow as follows : — 

“ Plas Newydd, Sept. 28. 1820. 

^ Sir.—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22J instant, 
in which -you are pleased to acquaint me, in reply to mine of the 20th, that 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have no knowledge of the publi¬ 
cation alluded to. I did not for one moment suppose that their Lordships 
would give their sanction to a publication of matter drawn from private 
correspondence of Mr. Croker ; indeed, my allusion to that publication was 
■ merely incidental. It was the chief object of f'y letter to ascertain whether 
Mr. Jones’s statement of facts relative to the preservation of timber had 
received the consideration of the Lords Co'mmissioners of the Admiralty, or 
of the Commissioners of the Navy ; and I hope I may now, without impro¬ 
priety, enquire whether any and what report has been made upon it P I should 
also feel much obliged if you would have the goodness to procure for me the 
return of Mr. Jones’s letter, as 1 did not keep a co[)y. 1 have the honour to 
be. Sir, your most obedient Servant, John Sanderson. 

“ To John Barrow, Esq.” 

To which, the following final reply was given by Mr. Barrow; — 

“ Admiralty Office, 30th Sept., 1820. 

” Sir,—Having laid before the Lord.s Commissioners of the Admiralty your 
letter of the 28th instant, enquiring whether any report was made on Mr. 
Jones’s letter of the 20th of October, 1817, respecting a plan for the preserva¬ 
tion of timber, and requesting that Mr. Jones’s letter may be returned to yon, 
I have it in command to acquaint you that the letter in (juestion cannot be 
returned to you; and that, from a report made by the Navy Board on the 
subject, their Lordships did not mean to give Mr. Jones any further trouble 
on the matter. I am. Sir, your very humble Servant, John Barrow. 

“ To Mr. John Sanderson, Plas Newydd, Anglesea.” 

“ The following observations and experiments were made by me in January, 
1818, on the chemical properties of the mineral water of P..rys Mountain, 
by which timber is preserved : — This water is known to contain copper and 
iron, held In solution by sulphuric acid. ‘Wood, when distilled in a retor., 
, yields an acid liquor of a peculiar taste and smell ttnd distinguished by the 
name of pyroligneous, and formerly considered as a distinct acid, but it is now 
ascertained that it is merely the acetic acid, combined with an empyrenmatic 
oil.’ — Thompton. 

“ I obtained from ? manufacturer in Liverpool some pyi’oligneous acid in its 
simplest state, for the jiurpose of making experiments. On adding an equal 
quantity of sulphuric acid to the pyroligneous, it was speedily decomposed, 
and a black substance was precipitated, which, when dried, appeared to be 
carbon. A small quantity of sulphuric acid bcivg applied, changed the colour 
to a dark, and nearly black. The I’arys Mountain water being added to an 
equal portion of pyroligneous acid, changed its colour precisely the same as 
in the last experiment, when sulphuric acid was used alone. 

_ “ Is the sulphuric acid contained in the water, under any circumstances, suffi¬ 
ciently strong to carbonize tlie sap within the pores of the wood ? I am 
persuaded it does convert some part of the sap of timber into charcoal; and 
when it is properly saturated, evety pore bcco'ics lined with the substance, 
which, when once foriped, is afterwards insoluble in water ; thus making use 
of the otimrwiae destructi#e sap to ehar the wood ; jcbprring the surface of 
. wood having always been considered a presetvative of timber from dry rot. 

“ Caernarvon, Sept. 9. ISSS. » Joseph Jones.” 
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Mr. Jones’s Proportions <if the Oxidc's Price of the Ingredients for 

for Saturation. Solution, ^ 

15 lb. sulphate of iron. ‘^Xon).^'' ''' ^ 

12 lb. sulphate of copper. Sulphate of copper, 45r. per cwt. 

24 lb. sulphate of zinc. Sulphate of zinc, 45x. per cwt. 

1 qrt. sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid, ‘id. per lb. 

The sulphates to be well poundtd, and dissolved in hot water ; and then 
the sulphuric acid to be mixed in* the solution, and well stirred up with 
a sciubbing-broom. The a(jovc, added to thirty-six gallons of water, is ready 
for the tank. 

7'iw/c of Sutnration. — 1-inch board, 3 days ; 3-inch plank, or scantling, 7 
days ; 5-inch i« C and 7-inch scantling, all 12 to 14 days ; large timber, 12 in. 
to 14 in. square, will require 21 days. 


Art. X. Botanical, Floricutliirat, and Arhoricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additionahInformation respecting Plants [whether old or 7iew) already 
in Cuilivatinn; the whole hUended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “Encyclopedia of Plants,” the “ Horliis Britannicus," the 
“ Jlortus Lignosus," and the “ Arboretum ct Fruticelnm Britan¬ 
nic) m.” 

Curtis s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly niiiiibers, each containing 
seven plates; is. Sd. coloured, tls. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Director of the I{o}al Botanic Gar¬ 
den, Kow. , 

Edwards's Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. Gd. coloured, 3.s Edited by 

Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the TJniversi'y College, 
London. , 


Mound's Botanic Garden, or Magazine if Hardy flower Plants cul¬ 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, eacfi containing 
, four coloured figures in one page ; large paper, Ls. 6d .; small. Is. 

Edited by B. Maujtd, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Botanist; in monthly numbers, each containing fotir plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large jAper, 2s. 6d.; small paper, 
l.v. Gd. Cinducted by B. Maund, Esq., I’.L.S., assisted by the 
jlev. J. S. llenstow, M.A., F.L.S., Ac., Professflr of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. ' 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants ; 

in monthl 3 i numbers ; large 8vo ; 2s. (it/, each. • * 

The Ladies' Magazine of Gardening; in monthly numbers; 8vo, 
with coloured plates ; \s.Gd. each. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 


C.iPJ’.iRi'sn.s. 

190t CLEO'ME • 

Ititca i/wX;. yellow O '>r 1 jl America 1S40. Bot. rcg. 

Synottpt/u’9: C. a{ncA Tor. ct Oiat/: Peritoina aurea 


A p^ptty hardy annual fr(*n Fort, Vancouver, on the north-west coast of 
North America. It “ requires rather a .strong soil and a dry situation. The 
plants are subject to damping oft', and will not seed ip a confined situation." 
{Sot. Seg., Dec.) 

3d Ser.T-1842. HI. * 
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]ii///ueriacvx. 

fWi I A^lOPE^rALUM [mog. 3^KJ8. 

' iMcrophilium Orah. largc.leavtd * i_J or 5 my I'.G N. Soulli Walls IHil C'. ».|i Hot. 

A very handsome ciect shrub, with large leaves which Ire woolly beneath 
The flowers are very pretty, and very abundant. (But. Mag., bov.) 

RidrtVetf. 

3549. DtPLOL^'NA 296« Dampitn Bot. Reg. 1841,6* 


Onagiarua-. 

1188. FU'CHS/.4 

radicani Miers rooting Jk _J or 20 *. o S Br«»il 1837. C c« Bot. reg 1841, (ii>. 

“ A long trailing perennial shrub, the steins of which, much Cranched, attain ^ 
a length of 20 ft. and upwards.” A very handsome species from the Organ 
Mountains, where it “ clings in long festoons” fo Ae branches of the trees, 
and “ exhibits abundance of its brilliant flowers.” Though its native place is 
within the tropics, yet being at an elevation of 3000 ft., the nights in winter 
are frequently as low as from 35® to 40° Fahr. “ It strikes easily from 
cuttings.” (Bot. Reg,, Dec.) 

cordiftlia heart4eaved A lJ ^ S.0 Mexico 1S40.. Bot. rcg. 184]g?0. 

This species “ is remarkable for the rich green which terminates the scarlet 
flowers, which, if it takes something from their brilliancy, adds much to the 
novelty of their appearance. It has, moreover, a fine broad foliage, and when 
out of flower is handsomer than the generality of its race.” (Bot Reg., Dec.) 

Satjfuria;, or V.yiiimcca:. 

1453. HF.rU/j< 1S8IXI nlicilDUa Tar. grandifitira. 


Craniilnccte. 

y£0'NIUM }Vebb. (One the »yiionymc 8 adduced by Dioacorideti tu Ak>mpervivuin arbhreum ) 

cniintum BVM blootly n i_J or 2 my Y Canaries 18.14. C i.p.1 Bot ri‘g 1841,61. 

Mr. Webb has remodeled the old genera 5cduin and 5emperviviim, and 
separated from them three genera, which he lias called .7?()nium, Aichry.son, 
and Grccnov/fl. This species was found on the stones and hare rocks near the 
base of the pine regici of the Isle of I'alma. “ It requires the same treat¬ 
ment as Mescmbryanthcmijm, and similar plants.” ( Bot, Beg., Nov.) 

t t 

Cactaeea:. 

3359. ECHlSOCA'CrUS 

coiyiitldCB H. Herat. clut>.hap«il M O or 40 Y C S. Amcnoa 1837. C s.p.l Bot nio^. 3900. 

A very curious plant with a cluster of yellow flowers at tiie top, with crim¬ 
son centres. (Bot. Mag., No'.) 

1474. OPU'NTIA 12S()9 mouaeSntha Arf. Mag. 39H. 

A species was figured under this name in the Bot. Beg. t. 172G. with solitary 
spines; but it is stated in the Bot. Mag', that the Opuntia rnonacdntha of 
Willdenow is quite a diflerent plant, with a little tuft of bristles at the base of 
.each spine. The flower of the plant figured in the Bot. Mag. is orange, and 
that in the Bot, Beg. yellow. ’ 

decambon, Satm decumbent a* O or | jn Pa.Y Mexico 1838. C «.p I Bot. mag. 3914. 

Synanyme, : 0. rdpen, Karw .; OTtn-orkta Mart. 

A handsome species, with large pale yellow flowers. (Bot. Mag., Dec.) 


2581. STYH'DIUM 
reefirvum (irah. 


Sh/tidtece. 

recurved a* ._J or 4 my Pk Swap River 1840., C $.p Bot. mag. 3913. 


A very pretty little greenhouse shrub, with slender suffruticose stems, much 
branched in tufts, and sending down long wiry roots. The flowers arc pink, 
and very abundant. (Bot. Mag., Dec.) 
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(VfOTcrieae. 

lOSW. OE'SNER / 

4lfHcolor JahiU. two-colourccl M \ | or 2 my. jn S Brazil 1839. C. a.l Bot rcg. 1841,03. 

TFie leaycs of tills plant are “ very large and hard, with the lobes of their 
cordate base overlapping each other ; they arc soincwliat shining anil smooth 
on the upper side, and hairy beneath ; the flowers are almost 2 in. long, cylin¬ 
drical, scarlet, with a flat limb, and dispersed in a large leafless panicle, with 
branclics of a deep purple colour,' and perfectly destitute of hairiness. Both 
they and the flowers were shi^ng,its though they had been varnished.” ^But. 
Bcj'., Nov.) 

m611iBsoft L-J L_J or 4 au Caraccas C r.s Paxt. mag. of bot. vol. tUI. p. 248. 

A very showy plant, remarkable for its “ strong, erect, tall, succulent stems, 
and large soft* leaveswhich, as well as the stems, are clothed with a soft 
down, “ which at once yields to the touch of the fingers, and feels smooth and 
agreeable. (Paxt. Mag. tot., Dec.) 

ACHIME'KES P. Browne. (I’Vogd a atigro. and cKeimanw, to luffbr fVora cold; tendcrneai of the plant.) 

rb«ea LindL rosy ^ or 1 lu Pk Guatemala 1840. D oo Bot. reg. IMl, 65. 

The plant generally called Trevirano coccinea having been originally called 
Achiinenes by Dr. Patrick Browne, in his H'uiory of Jamaica, that name has 
been restored to it by De Candolle in his Prodromus; and this species being 
of the same genus, it is called Achimenes rosea. It is a very pretty plant, pro¬ 
ducing abundance of its bright rose-coloured blossoms all the summer. “ The 
stems die off after flowering, and the roots must then be kept perfectly dry 
throughout the winter and spring, till it begins to grow.” (Bot. {teg., Dec.) 

Enciiccic 

134fi. .IKCTOSTA'lMiyi.O.S 

nUida Hook, filiming i.- or ^ my W Mexico 183(). C s.p.l Rot, mag. 3904. 

Synonymes . //. disculoi Bee.; /I rbutue discolor// cktAt. 

A very beautiful sh' ub, a native of tb ■ colder part of Mexico. The leaves 
are long; and dark green and shinim on the upper surface, but pale and 
glaucous nclow. (Bot. Mag., Nov.) • 

1339 /tllODODE'NDRON f I 1 h)( viil, cm. 1-.217. 

Gibsbim Paxt. Mr. Gibson’s Sk ^ or 5 my jn W Khosoca Hdl 1 k~. - l.p Paxt. mag. 

A very handsome species of yi’hododendron, which has the habit and foliage 
of an azalea ; tliough the flowers are decidedly those of a rhododendron. It 
is about as hardy as B. arboreum, but a much smaller plant, having only the 
character of an undershrub, even iu Nepal (Pax/. Magnof B(tt., Nov.) 

, (ic«/iane®. 

PREPU'SA Mart. (Proin showy; flowers.) 

llookcr^d/ifi Gord. lIookCT^fl ^ (23 “r 1 mr. tp WC Braid 18H. D ms Bot.mng ^909. 

A very .showy plant from the dark crim.son calyx to its white flowers. It is 
a native of Brazil, where it is found ou the Organ Mountains. (Bot. Mag., 
Nov.) 

, Sa-oji/iHtarinea'. 

33S7. rHANCI'SC£.4 • 

liitlRlIia broad-leaved CD or 4 au s 1’ Rio Janeiro 1840. C e.I.p Bot mag. 3907. 

A very splendid plant, with large purple flowers, which, though hitherto 
kept in the stove, will doirbtless flower in a greenhouse. The leaves are 
broad, and very handsome. (Bot, Mag., Nov.) 

17H3. A/PMULirS 3029* cardiiidlifl >.'U'. insfgnis, utro-rbscus, and pftUidus, Ladtet' Mag. ofGard. t. 11. 

Three very beautiful varieties, or hybrids, which have been raised in the 
Experimentifl Garden in Edinburgh by Mr. James M‘Nah. (Ladies’ Mag. of 
Gard., Nov.) 

I Labuita:, 

16S9. iTATHYS ■ . 

ipccihga itfauisd showy ^ A or 4 jl.au S Mexico ]83l). D eo Bot. gard. 609. 

A very handsome species which appears to be quite? hardy, as in the months 
• • N 2 
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of July and August, after standing out daring the winter, it had “ attained the 
height of 4 ft., and flowered luxuriantly.” {Bot. Gard,, Nov.) 

Acantkdcea. , 

1734. THU.VBE'RGZ/t 15538 attta »»r. chlorintha .Sol. S38. 

The flowers are small, and greenish on the back. (Botamt, Oct.) 

Orchiddccce. 

538 . CYRTOCHI'LUM ys41,4». 

Ltadi. thread-stalked t23 or 1 Jnt Guatemala iR40> D px.w uot. reg. 

This plant bears some resemblance to an oncidium. (Bot. Hcg., Nov.) 

*569. E'RIA [Bot. reg. 1841, f®. 

conv^IarioldeR JotW/. LUy of the Valley-likc 123 pr 4 au W K. Indies 18.‘S) D p.r.w 

Synon^mes: Findlia diba Haw .; OctomOria spTcata D. Don ; O. convallarloldes Wail. 

This species “ has small whitish flowers collected in close heads, in the 
axils of broad striated leaves; they have no smell, ami the species proves 
much less pretty than was' expected.” (Bot. Bog.* Nov.) 

[on litr mission to brazil, reipectiiig the culture of tea > 
HOULLE'T/.f Ad. Brong. (In honour of .V. IIoulM, a gardener who Hcrompanled M. (iuilleinln 
vitt&U Ltndl. striped cu 1 su BY Brazil 1841. D p.r.w Bot reg 1841,01). 

Bather a curious plant, with yellow ami brown flowers; belonging to the 
section Vandear (Bot. Beg., Dec.) 

2665. AK'RIDKS [I'avt. mag ofltot voi. via p. 241. 

quinquerulnerum LinifL 6ve-wouiided jg El Jo J Pk. G Philippines 1838. 1> p r.m 

A very splendid plant, from the long spikes or racemes of flowers, which it 
produces in great abundance, and which have a delightful fragrance. (Paxt. 
Mag. of Bot., Dec.) 

Iriddeea'. 

RIGIDE'LI.A [68. 

ImmacnlAta Limti. immaculate Q E pr I au S Guatemala IStti. D s.l Dot. reg. 18.11, 

“ It differs from the original species in having iinich smaller flower.?, not 
Miotted, and narrower leaves.” It is also a much suiidlcr plant. (Bot. Beg., 
Dec.) 

' AmaruHiiaceic. 

979. ALSTRCEME'U/A 2;i419 Eirembafiltl. Bot. 237. 

Mrlanthaccce. 

KBEYSFG/zI. (Probaldy In honour of some botanist of the name oi Krcyiig.) 

TDultiflbra Hcich. many-flowered ^ pi 1 sii Bo N. South Wulch 1823. I) co Bot. mag. 3905. 
Synonyme : 'lYipladenia .Cunnlnghainm D. Don. 

A pretty little plant with pinkish flowers. (Bot. Mag. Dec.) 


. Art. XI. Design for a Flower-Garden on’Gravel. By the 
Conductor. 

In our Volume for 1836, p. 526., will be found a design for a 
flower-garden on .turf. That garden having been five years 
executed, the parties began to get tired of it, on account of ttie 
expense of mowing among the beds. We were therefore a 
second time applied to, to furnish a design suitably for being 
contained within the same low wire fence, the beds to be edged 
with box, and the walks to be of gravel. 

Fig. 13. is a ground plan, in which all the beds are numbered. 
In the centre will be observed a basin and fountain, and the 
whole is surrounded by a dotted line, indicating a wire fence, 
18 i^i. high, and gently curving outwards^at the top.’ This fence 
is not put down on the line hf junction between the grass and 
the gravel, but 2 iff. within the gravel, in order that there may 
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be no difficulty or loss of time incurred in cutting the grass 
quite short to its junction with the gravel, which is often the case 
when hare-proQf wire fences are set down on turf 

The following list indicates the plants, some of them, it will be 
seen annuals, and others perennials, with which the garden may 
be stocked the first year; and the kinds and their disposition 
may be varied every year*aftwwards. • 


I. Limnanthcs Douglastt O yellow 
and wh^te. 

, 2. iuplnus m'lMjs o blue. 

3. Platystemoii califdrnicuso cream- 

colour. 

4. Jl/finulus Ilarrisonii A yellow 

and red. 

5. Frogmort Scarlet Pelargoniums 

i_J . carlet. 

C. <7''notiu'ra specibsa A white. 

7. AUn 'a lim ari.s o scarlet and 

yellow. 

8. liiitoca viscosa o dark blue. 

f). Leptosiphon nndrosaceus o 
French white. 

It). V -bena MeHndrit i_J bright scar¬ 
let. 

11. ClarkM pulchella alba o white. 

12 . pulciiella o pale purple. 

I.S. f/^nothera Prumuiondi/ o yellow. 
14. 6’eum coccincuin A scarlet. 

1.7. Petnnm sup^rba i_J dark purple. 
IG. Pentstcnion gcntiaaiiidcs A ino- 
rone-eoloiir. 

17. Ferbena /cucriiWci I_ I while and 

pink. 

18. Twe»die«K<j superba i_J dark 

crimson. 

49. radicans i_I lilac. 

20. Arramdart i_l purple. 

21. LamberU i_J rose. 

22 . Tweedicrt'an i_I criiusoii. 

2;i. incisa i_l pink. 

24. Mvlindm superba i_J dark 

• scarlet. 

25. Bartonia aurea O goltfen yellow. 

26. Collinsia bicolor o purple and 

white. . 

27. Phlox multiflora i_l white. 

28. Catananche bicolor a> blue and 
• white. 

29. Nolana otriplicifolia o blue and 

white.* 

30. Petunia nyctaginiflora o white. 

31. Clintonia [yilchclla o Jjhie, yel¬ 

low, and white. * 

32. Rhodanthe Manglcsn o rose-co¬ 

lour and white. 



N 3 
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33. Nem<5phila atomaria o white 

with black Jots. 

34. insignis o brilliant ultrama¬ 

rine blue. 

35. aurita O dark purplish blue. 

36. Peliinia erubescens i_J or o blu¬ 

ish. 

37. Lobelio raraosa o dark blue. 

38. gracilis o pale blue. 

39. h'ltea A yellow. 

40. Calceolarias of sorts A various 

shades of red, yellow and white. 

41. Gilirt tricolor o white, purple, 

and black. , 

42. Crucianella stylosa A lilac. 

43. Eschschdltzirt crocca o orange. 

44. Gilio capitiita o bine. 

45. /Intirrbinum varicgiitum A dark 

red and white. 

46. Zinnia elegans coccinea o dark 

scarlet. 

Ba^s water, March, 1841. 


47. JSrysimum Perowskidnuwi O 

dark orange. 

48. Eutoca Menzicsii o pale blue. 

49. .dnagullis latifolia a> dark blue. 

50. grandifldra O) dark scarlet. 

51. Calceolaria integrifolia A yellow. 

52. Peliinia bicolor i_J pink and white 

striped. 

53. Phldx vfTiia A white. 

54. Pentsleinon glandulosus A pale 

pink. 

55. Catanfmche cierhlea O) blue. 

56. Gaillurdia bicolor o yellow and 

dark red. 

57. iScnecio elegans o pur()le. 

58. Nierembergta iilicaulis A pale 

lilac. 

59. CollinsiVi bicolor o purple and 

white. 

60. Stenactis specidsa A purple and 

yellow. 


Art. XII. On the Culture of the Tussilago frhgrans. By Archi- 

HAi.n Gourif. 

This delightfully fragrant plant has now been an inhabitatit of 
Britain for something more than thirty years; and yet, so far as I 
know, its culture h.is not nearly met with that attention which its 
fragrance merits, flowering too, as it does, at a season when the 
greenhouse is not overstocked with sweet-smelling plants in 
flower. It is rather surprising, that nurserymen and commercial 
florists have not lorlg since directed more attention to its culture ; 
as from its scent, its adaptation to flower in situation3 where the 
temperature does not fall below the freezing point, its singular 
though not beautiful appearance, and from the heliotropean per¬ 
fume which it difliises through any apartment where only one 
plant may be in flower, it must, when known well, become a 
favourite with amateurs, and its culture a profitable .speculation 
for florists in large towns; but it is a rapidly-spreading plant, 
and with ordinary culture flowers spariligly, which partly ac¬ 
counts for the small share it ffas hitherto’ received of the florist’s 
•itteation. I know of no plant that is a- greater fav/Durite with 
ladies, either growing in pots or as a cut flower: and, to insure 
a regular or ample supply of flowering plants, it is only requisite 
to prepare a steep bank facing the south, and sloping to an angle 
of about 4.5 degrees; about the middle of June, fill it with plants 
6 in. apart; and cover the surface of the bank with at least 
6 in0)f ordinary garden mould. No further attention is neces¬ 
sary till the end of October, when it will be observed that almost 
every flower has formed a bold swelling flower-bud, from which 
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a sufficient supply, either for the greenhouse or the market, may 
be potted off. By keeping part in a cold-frame, a succession 
may be retarded, and thus a supply obtained till the end of March, 
when the season will furnish an ample stock of other flowering 
plants to take its place. The plantation made in June will continue 
to furnish plenty of flowering* plants the second year after plant¬ 
ing, but should be afterwards* renewed, as the flowering plants 
become weaker and far (ewer in number after the soil is exhausted 
by bearing a succession of the same sort of crop. A few leaves 
thrown over.the bank will protect «ianj’ of the flowers in ordi¬ 
nary winters, and retard their flowering till the beginning of 
spring. • • 

Annat Cottage, Jan. 12.1 842. 


Art. Some Remarks on training and pruning Fruit Trees. By 

a Correspondent. 

It is well to understand the various methods of training in use 
in British and Continental gardens ; and, knowing fhein, any 
mode r modification may be adopted which circumstances may 
require, provided the general principles are kept in view. Orna¬ 
mental shruns are easily managed, because they have not a ten¬ 
dency to rear themselves by forming a strong stem; but with 
regal'd to fruit trees the case is otherwise. * These, it is well 
known, if left to nature, form one strong stem, supporting a top 
which reaches the height of 20, 30, or 40 feet, or more. In order 
to attain this, the sap rushes, whilst the tree is young and 
vigorous, towards the leading shoot; and, if lateral branches 
are occasioifTilly produced, the flow of sap is not Strongly directed 
towards them, compared with that towards the more upright 
part. At length, lipwever, a ramification does take place, in 
comparison with which the leading shoot becomes less and less ’ 
predominant, till it becomes ultimately lost amongst its com¬ 
peers. A tolerably equal distribution of sap then results, and a 
conical or spherical top is formed, bearing frfiit, not generally 
in the concavity, where it would b^reatly excluded from light, 
but at the external surface, where the !ruit itself, and the leaves 
immediately>connected *lth the buds producing it, can be fililly’ 
etqxised to light, air, and dews. It was remarked, that lateral 
brafMies were occasionally produced on the stem, in the progress 
of its ascen(. When the top is formed, these are placed at great 
disadvantage, owing to their being overshaded, and they are 
tJiMi apt to (Jecay, the ^ree assuming the character of a large 
elevated top, supported on a Strong rfaked stem. This is 'the 
natural disposition of trees, and to this it is jiecessary to attend 
in order that it may be_ counteracted where the natural form of 
• ’ N 4 
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the tree cannot be admitted. It should be borne in mind, that 
the disposition to form an elevated naked stem is still strongly 
evinced in dwarf trees; although subdivided, yet each branch 
possesses its share of the original disposition, and its lower and 
horizontal shoots are apt to become weak in comparison with the 
upper and those that are vertical. 

A standard tree, from its being least restrained from attaining 
its natural habit, requires least managemetit in regard to training, 
as has been already explained. When trained in any dwarf 
form, attention is in the fiast place re(|uired towards counter¬ 
acting the disposition to form one large elevated stem, by 
stopping the leading shoot. In this «iui other processes in 
pruning and training, it is necessary to be aware of the nature 
of the buds on different parts of the shoot, and the effect of 
cutting near or at a distance from the base. When a shoot is 
shortened, the remaining buds are stimulated, and those imme¬ 
diately below the section seldom fail to produce shoots, even 
although they would have otherwise remained dormant. The 
lowest buds on the base of a shoot do not generally become 
developed unless the shoot is cut or broken above them. They 
remain endowed with all their innate vital power, although 
comparatively in a state of repose: but, should the shoot on the 
base of which these buds are situated be destroyed or amputated, 
very soon they are called into vigorous action, producing sup¬ 
plementary shoots much stronger than could be obtained from 
any other buds more remote from the base. Were these buds 
as prone to developement as others, a mass of shoots and foliage 
woidd be produced in the central parts, where the foliage could 
not have a due sluire of light, an arrangement that would prove 
bad. They must be looked upon as in reserve for furnishing 
wood-shoots, whenever the primer choo.ses to stimulate their 
developement by am|)utating tiie portion of shoot above them. 

‘ From this view of the properties belonging to the lowest si¬ 
tuated buds, it is evident they are the most uidikely to become 
fruit-buds. These are formed towards the extremities. In 
some cases they 'Are terminal; but generally about two thirds 
from the base is the situation where fruil-buds are first formed, 
and in some kinds of fruit-trees are developed into blossom the 
folUiwing season, and in others the basis of a .spur is.-established. 
This spur sometimes continues slowly to elongate for years 
before it produces fruit. As the strongest shoots are obt#ned 
from buds near the bases of shoot.s, and as all horizontally 
trained branches grow weak compared with tho.se that have a 
more vertical po.sition, it follows, that all horizontal branches 
and tho.se approaching th‘at direction, should be obtained,*as far 
as circumstances will permit, I'rom buds siluateel near the base. 
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Hence, in horizontal training, say 1 ft. apart between the tiers 
of branches, it is not well to encourage two tiers in the same 
season; for, in that case, the tier that proceeds from buds 2 ft. 
from the base of the current year’s shoot has a much less sub¬ 
stantial origin than those that are produced from buds only 1 ft. 
from the base. The formation of two tiers should, therefore, 
never be attempted whilst the lower part of the wall is being 
furnished, for the lower horizontals have a tendency to become 
ultimately weak, and on this account it is requisite that their 
origin should be well established. Towards the top of the tree, 
• where the sap flows with gi’eater force, two tiers are less ob¬ 
jectionable. Accordinf^to the principles orSeymour’s training, 
the originatinff of the’ side branches from buds near the base of 
the vertical central shoot is well provided for, and this ought to 
be kept in v'ew in every mode of training adopted. In order to 
furnish well the lower j)art of a tree, it is necessary to procure 
strong l?ranches, and these can be best obtained from the lower 
part of a strong central shoot; and, in order that this shoot 
may have sufficient strength, it must have a vertical position. If 
no central shoot is retained, one of three evils must result: 
the c ntral ])art must remain open as the tree increases, with 
half fans on each side; or a shoot to produce others to fill the 
centre must be encouraged from one side, thus upsetting the 
balance of the tree; or, to avoid this, two or more vertical or 
nearly vertical shoots must bo allowed, the \livaricalions from 
which cannot be kept clear of each other, whilst likewise a great 
proportion of shoots must inevitably be placed nearly or quite 
perpendicular, relatively with which the horizontal branches 
below are situated at an infinite disadvantage as regards the 
distribution*of sap. ‘ • 

, Trees commenced to be trained in nurseries have often the 
objectionable form imposed upon them of an open centre, being 
deprived of an upright shoot and set off like a V ; and similarly 
objectionable are the Montreuil and other modes on the same 
principle. With skilful management these modes do succeed in 
France; but, in the rich soil and humid cliifiate of Britain, the 
flow of sap cannot b^ equalised ^y any mode that admits of a 
competition between vertical and horizontal branches. One 
upright is «!iecessary for furnishing side branches; but, bbing 
annually cut back' for this purpose, it does not gain any in¬ 
creasing ascendancy, and forms but a slight exception to the 
whole flo\y of sap being directed to the growth of the side 
branches; and, in consequence of this, these branches will become 
so well estabjished that they will be capable of receiving a due 
shartfof sap to enable lliem to coutintie healthy instead of dying 
offj as is their tendency when the vigour of the tree is wasted in 
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exuberant wood induced by permitting shoots, either inten¬ 
tionally or through neglect, to follow their natural ilisposition to 
grow up into stems whenever they can avail ihemselves of a 
favourable, that is an upright, position for appropriating ati 
abundant supply of sap. 


Aar. XIV. On a Method of producing 'Four Pine-apples on the 

same Plant in Four svccessive Years. liy (inoaciE Dai.k, (larilener 
at Brancepeth Castle. • • 

[In consequence of lu^extract from a letter of Mr. Dale’s, printeil in p.-tl., 
we have been written to on the subject for furthft- details. We .sent the letter 
to Mr. Dale, and l>elow is an extract from his answer.] 

I SHOULD have answered j'ours before this, but I had to send 
to Newcastle for a copy of the Horticultural Pf ports for 1830. 
The part I referred to in my last I enclose for your inspection. 

“ At the meeting at Durham, in .Tuly, 1830, some very fine and large arti¬ 
chokes were exhibited by Mr. Frushard, from the garden of the Durham prison. 
The pine-apple (Black Antigua) exhibited at this meeting for competition, 
and for which the Socie^’s gold medal was awarded, was from the garden of 
R. E. D. Shaftoe, Esq., of Whitworth, the fourth fruit produced from the same 
plant in four successive years ; the weight of the fruits being as follow.s, viz.: 
In May, 1827, 5 lb.; September, 1828, 5 lb. 7 oz.; August, 1829, 4 Ih. 15 oz. ; 
July, 1830, 51b. This pine was grown by Mr. John Hobson, a pupil of the 
justly celebrated pine-grower, Mr. George Dale, gardener to William Russel, 
Esq., of Brancepeth Castle. 

“ At a district meeting of the Society, held at the Queen’s Head Inn, Durham, 
in July, 1830, the following prize medals were awarded; — 

“ For the best-flavoured pine-apple (Black Antigua), the gold medal to 
Mr. John Robson, gardener to R. E. D. Shaftoe, Esq., Whitworth. 

“ For the best dish of strawberries, the silver medal to Mr. John Avery, 
gardener to W. T. Salvin, Esq., C'roxdale. 

“ For the best dish of cherries (the Elton), the diver medal to Mr. George 
Dale, gardener to William Russel, Esq., Brancepeth Castle.” 

I shall endeavour to inform you of the manner I would treat 
"those plants Mr. Loynes names. Supposing the first fruit cut, 
and the suckers and the old plant going on in a vigorous grow¬ 
ing state, I would reduce the suckers to one or two, according 
to (he appearance of the planl’.s health. ShouUI the roots of t-lie 
plant have become much malted, pull olf a few of the bottom 
leaves, to allow the plant to make fresh roots into a tojr-dressing 
of rich compost, allowing the plant a moderate moisi bark heat 
and moist atmosphere, and keeping it as near the glu.ss as possible. 
Give the plants, if free rooters, a fair portion of water; ^nd, 
should the soil get much exhausted, give litjuid manure occa¬ 
sionally, allowing the plant and sucker or suckers to grow on 
until the sucker or suckers are strong entjugh to produce a good 
fruit. Then, the plant being tied up, turn it carefully out 5f the 
pot with a sharp-enfled prong: take from the bottom and sides 
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of the ball as much of the old soil as can be done without 
injuring any fresh roots; trim off any black roots; then place 
the plant with a>part of the ball as low in the pot as you can, 
placing a small portion of compost at the bottom, and leaving a 
little room at top, so as to have a command of top-dressing 
afterwards. By tliis means the plant will receive a partial check, 
and in making fresh growth wHl generally show fruit. 

'I'he following year’s success much dejiends upon the health 
and treatment of the mother plant. .ShouUl the suckers have 
broke from the plant near the pot, I endeavour to give strength 
•by putting a circular case rountl the rim of the jmu, so as I can 
add compost for the rooft> of the suckers (/ifeviously pulling on 
a few bottom leaves) to' strike into. / he plants iH-nig jK»Clt-<l t ♦”e|«» 
care must be observed resju-cting tfie hark’* lenifarratoic in 
plunging, so as not to risk a scald, us much on « pnipc# 

attention to the tan bed. 

Urancepeth (ast/e Clardrin, Dwhamt, Jam. )0. 


Akt. XV. On proteUWfi Prut, a»J xiker ttriy C- 1^- 

1 SENT you a description si serul years ago oC.iHc wntw.! Ml 

my garden lor jnoletlmg early cri*ps of iumI 

other vegetables, but which has never Ikcu taken twH»c« 

Situated as we are on the mountain limestone debris, I dtirct 
the sods always to be taken from the inillMone grit, which 
change of soil insures a larger priKluce. On the removal of 
the peas into the open air (observe, they are taken up and trans¬ 
ported on bpards), they are careliilly covered yver /or a time 
nightly, according to the state of the weather, by the piotcctors, 

oT which 1 here describe and sciul you a _ 

sketch. {Jig. 1.5.) llie cover consists of 

five long and six short pieces of wootlj / / \ 

two long and two short form each side ; ' '-‘— 

, ■ •• I <■ I r 1 ,1 t’r-l' lon rjot ri-a! an,ioHcr 

a top piece is lelt longer, to form hamlles , cady cnp, 
at each end, and the sides are attached to the top with hinges, 
and kept apart by two slretcliers. 1 form them of larch poles, 
and cover with sugar lyats, fastening the mats on witli Jafch. 
laths, as more jiliable and clicaper. The stretchers are made 
removable, to allow of their being sliut up when out of use; 
otherwise they wouliitake up much room. Two men will put 
of!'and on ati iinineiise quantity in a few minutes; and if during 
the growth of the peas, &c., they prove too low, they can be 
raised J)y foui* bricks or^tones, , 

F. H., Feb. 1 . 184 . 2 . 
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Art. XVI. On the Excellences of the Ash-leaved Kidney Potato. 

By T. Torbron. 

This most excellent potato may be planted, as-soon as the frost 
leaves the ground, on south borders, and other warm sites; 
if the frost returns, cover the ground with fern or litter. Plant 
the main crop in March, in an open site; but if it be desirable to 
prolong the season for the supply of that sort, it may be planted 
at intervals up to July, whereby it may be had in its best state 
nearly all the year. — Baymatcr, Jan, 27. 1842. 

[Mr. Torbron is an excellent gardener, and we wish wc could see him 
established in a good place.] 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt. I. General Notices. 

Whittaker's Composition for destroying Worms. —Mr. Fortune reported from 
the Hothouse department that Whittaker’s composition, a substance adver¬ 
tised for the destruction of the insects called scale and green fly, had been 
tried ; but that the results had not been satisfactory. It appears to destroy 
the plants without aflecting the insects which infest them. He did not find 
that it injures the roots of plants, when used in the proportion which is neces¬ 
sary for the destruction of worms, and therefore it may Ite employed for that 
purpose in the same way as lime-water, or any acid. (^Proceedings of Ike Horl. 
Soc. for 1841, p. 199.)« 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

• NORTH AMERICA. 

.Jussieu's grandifldra. —I am now enabled to give yon the facts of tlie salutary 
influence of this plant on the health of the inhabitants, when permitted t'-. 
^ow in the waters of Louisiana, which facts I promised in my communication 
m your MagaStine of February, 1841. Dr. Cartwright informs me, under date 
of September 24., that “Bayou Terre Bonne, in the [tarish of Terre Bonne, 
having been declared a navigable bayou, or natural canal (stream it is not, for 
it has no current, and is not led by springs or rivulets), and its surface being 
thickly set with the plant, which gave it the a|)pearancc of a meadow covered 
with a tall flowering weed,’ and obstructed the navigation very much, it 
was cleared of it. The banks of the bayou are now, mil have been 
thickly inhabited fo> seventy } cars, with the constant enjoyment of health, 
until the destruction of the jussicua three years since, when bilions diseases 
made their appearance, while those on the banks of the two Bayous Caillon 
(Grand and Petit), Bayous Black and Blue, and some others, on whose waters 
the'plant still remains, continue exempt from them. The waters in those 
bayous are stagnant, but pure and sweet. The plant feeds on the aqueous 
impurities. It has no attachment to the soil, but floats on the surface of the 
water, and only become stationary when it become^ too thick and crowded to 
float. Put into any stagnant pool of water, it soon purifies it. I have not met 
with it above the 30th degree of latitude in this country, but I saw it growing in 
one of the aquariums in the botanic garden of Oxford : when I asked the 
botanist who accompanied mft in the garden ./hy the water was sp much 
clearer and sweeter than in the other aquariums, he assured me he could not 
tell, and added, that all the aquariums were supplied with water from the same 
source.”— J. M. Philadelphia, Oct. 15. 1841. 

Large American Red Oak. —A correspondent in the A’i/tcAitocAcj (Louisiana) 
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Herald says it can be seen on the plantation of Wm. Smith, Esq., eighteen 
miles from Natchitoches, on the road lending to Opelousas. This mqjestic oak 
stands in the midst of a rich and heavy bottom, on the Bayou St. Barb. At 2 ft. 
from the ground, it measures ^ift. in circumference; and at 6 ft., 32 ft. The 
trunk appears sound and healthy, and its height to the branches is from 50 ft. 
to 60 ft.— J.M. Philadelphia, Oct. 15. 1841. 

Madura aurantiaca Apple .— In my notice of this production {Gard. Mag., 
vol. vii. p. 508.), 1 stated, on good authority, that of the representative in con¬ 
gress from Arkansaw, that it was not eaten there, but I have since been told that 
in Texas it is eaten, at least by the Indians ; their taste, however, is not very 
refined. I will enquire further on this point. In the page quoted above the 
beauty of the wood is mentioned, and this 1 can testily to from what I have 
lately seen in Philadelphia. The original trees brought by Lewis and Clarke 
Vere planted in the garden of the late Mr. M‘Mahon,near Philadelphia; and 
cither from one of them, or 8ne of their suc cessors, a limb was cut oil' and 
sawed into veneers by the present occupant, from which a small table was 
made. The wood is of a bright lemon colour, and has a fine grain. I can send 
you a specimen to Liverpool, in the form of a tca-caddy, if you will point 
out the person *o whom 1 can consign it. A vessel direct to London is a 
rare occurrence in this city. To this day, the navigation has not been ob¬ 
structed by ice. J send this letter by Liverpool, because 1 learn that the 
postage is reciuced to a mere triHe in England.— Idem. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENCJLAND. 

PoYAL Itolauic Garden, Kew .—We are happy to learn that our friend Mr. 
Smith, for many years foreman of the Kew Botanic Garden, in consequence 
of a memorial submitted by him in October last to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, jiraying to lie allowed to assume the title of Curator, 
has been authorised to do so. His salary is 130/. a year, with house, coal, 
&c., coimneiicing from the 31st of December last.— Com.. 

A liolanic Garden in the life of Wight has been projected lor . everal years, 
and ample plans and prospectuses are now in eirculatiuq, and may be had of 
Mr. Brooks, Old Bond Street, London.— Cond. 

Smgutar Inslitnee if Vegetation .— On the 20th of Septeifiber, 4813, a grave 
was o[)encd in Tockholcs churchyard, from which a coffin was taken up which 
had been buried twenty-two years. The coffin was openeil, and in it were dis¬ 
covered some sprigs of Jjox, which appeared quite fresh. One of these was 
planted in a garden belonging to Peter Catterai, Tockholes, and it now forms 
a tree about 3 yards in circumference, after y ielding successive supplies of sprigs 
for the decoration of other corpses. (Xewsp.) 

lUELAND. 

Designs for Cottages and Snhurbah Vdlas. — I can send you a complete set 
of the plans, sections, Sac., orBallyfin House, «the scat of Sir Chimles Coote, 
Bart., designed by Sir Itiehard Morrison, who, in point of taste, has been 
accounted thedirst architect In this country. There is a very beautiful villa 
near this, some time since erected, viz. (,'lontarf Castle, the seat of Mr. Vernon, 
with a very good gateway, in the same style as that of the Norman baron’s 
castle. I am not sure who w'as the architect, but 1 think Morrison’s son since 
dead was. The builders, however, were Gilbert Cockburn and Sons, 165. 
Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. There is also a very odd, but a very costly 
and rather imposing, villa further towards Howth, St. Ann’s, the seat of Ben¬ 
jamin I^e Guinness, Esep, v^o is wy fond ot architecture, &c., and would, 
I think, readily accede to an application fbr plans on your part. There are 
some good new things at the south side of Dublin, on Lords Longford and 
De Vesci’s estates, designed by a young man just getting into practice as an 
architect, G.«Mulvany, Esq.Ijun.— N. Near Dublin, F^. 17. 1842. 
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Art. IV. Retrotpecli'oe Criticism. 

MR.Nirss's Stove for various Purposes. — I am sorry* that Mr. Niven has 
declined answering “ Catius ” concerning his “ Stove for various Purposes.” 
Mr. Niven declines on the plea of “ Catius ” not having given his real name 
and address. Now, what’s in a name ? Lshould have thought that Mr. Niven 
would have been glad of the opportunity of defending his stove and its arrai^e- 
m'cnts. For ray part, I think that Mr.'Niven was rather premature in giving 
11 $ the glowii^ description that he has done of his stove. Had he waited u 
little longer, we would have had something at least a little more practicable. 

Mr. Niven says that the house had only been a few months at work when 
his account of it was written. Now, Sir, is it at all likely', that the experience 
of a few months only was sufficient to enable him to judge of the working of a 
house filled with the pfaiits Mr. Niven describes ? We shall see I 

Well, then, to begin with the musas. They occupy recesses in the back 
wall, the depth of which are, I sup|)ose, 16 in. or so ; this will give a little 
room; be it so. A full-grown plant of Musn Cavendishu will cover a space 
with its leaves, the diameter of which will be 9 ft. j therefore the row of 
mu.sas along the back of Mr. Niven’s stove will shade the two back rows of 
pines in the pit. The musas were young when Mr. Niven wrote about them, 
but what are they now V The plant has beautiful foliage, certainly; but it takes 
uj) too much room to be grown in a pine-house. 

The granadilla comes next, and is a very ilcsirablc plant, certainly, provided 
you have room for it. Mr. Niven will find this rather scarce if his musa.s 
have grown well. 

The guava is next in order, and, to grow both guavas and musas well, a 
difference of from 20° to 30° of Fah. is necessary 

The next in Mr. Niven’s assemblage is the pine-apple, in growing which 
Mr. Niven thinks he has found a panacea for all the ills attending the “ old 
burning system.” What makes it a burning system 't It is not so when pro¬ 
perly managed. Indeed, with all Mr. Niven’s additional expense of chamber¬ 
ing, piping, &c., he has to use 2 ft. of half-decayed leaves, and they' are 
not got for nothing; when they are rotted down, they must be taken out and 
replaced agtun with more half-decayed leaves. Now, with the “ old burning 
system ” 3 ft. of tan are enough, and 18 in. of fresh tan are sufficient to be put 
in at one tinie, tujning it into the bottom, and bringing up the half-decaycil 
to the surface to plunge in ; by so doing, I am never troubled with any of the 
burning effects of tan. Mr. Niven here treats us to something new, or, rntlicr, 
he gives us an old friend with a new face. Mr. Niven’s pine plants were chiefly 
queens, and “ were, of necessity, started at only two years of age ; which plants, 
notwithstanding their yoi/M” — here we may stop. Who was Mr. Niven writ¬ 
ing for when he penned the above about the queen pine? If it was for the 
gardeners of the present day, he has certainly drawn largely oi; their gullibility. 

I should like much'to know what Mr. Niven considers a fair age for queen 
plants to be stiuted at, if 24 months be a youthfid age. From 6 months to 12 
and 16, is ample time to grow the queen plant; and I would take a well grown 
15 months old plant against Mr. Niven’s 24 months, and beat it too. We 
hear nothing of the weight of the fruit grown in'Mr. Niven’s stove. 

The curvilinear metal roof is considered essentially important by Mr. Niven 
towards the proper maturation and flowering of the pine-apple in Ireland. 
Now if it had not been proved over and over again, that pines, both large and 
highly flavoured, have been grown in common houses and pits built of wood, 
there might be some reason for this ; in the present case there is none whatever. 
It seems that Mr. Niven has advised the growing of black Jamaicas instead of 
queens in future. I suppose ^he quecn^ were '.lOt very large, owing tp their 
youth. 

Then come the cuepmber and melon ; and here Mr. Niven comes out, and 
no mistake. ‘‘ In the course of six weeks after the seeds were sown, cucum- 
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ben were cut, cultivated in this way, from 18 in, to 8 ft. in length; and a 
constant supply, &c.” If Mr, Niven is behind the pine-growers of the day, be 
has, at least, precedence of the cucumbra'-growers. What a pity that some of 
the recent writers oh the cucumber had not been able to give a case or two 
like Mr. Niven’s, it would have made their works sell, surely I Mr, Niven does 
not say at what time) of the year the seeds were sown. Will he have the 
goodness to state at what time he could cut by sowing on the 1st of November, 
December, January, and February, respectively ? We shall then see the va]pe 
of the plan. Then, “ A summer crop of melons ma^ also be obtained with 
equal ease in the same way.* Did Mr. Niven ever try it? I trow not; or 
he would not have said it was easy of accomplishment. In speaking of the 
musas, 1 have shown that their leaves will over-reach the space allotted to 
^thein in Mr. Niven’s plan, so that, in fact, there is no room to grow cucumbers 
or melons. , 

With regard to Mr. Niven’#pipe-heated vine border, I may just state that I 
agree in ail that “ Catius” has said on the subject; a dry arid air under a vine 
border is ridicul us. 

The forcing of strawberries then follows. If Niven has a pit to set the 
fruit in before he brings them into the stove he maysucceed, if not, he will fail. 

For forcing shrubs, the front and back kerbs of the pine-pit are set apart. A 
few may be set oi the front kerb; there is no room on the back.— W. Hutchin¬ 
son. February 9. 1848. 

IVie Difference in apparent Magnitude between the liking and Setting Sun. — 
In p. 100. it IS said that, “ The sun when rising and setting apijpars huger, 
because't can be compared with the smaller terrestrial objects.” I conceive 
that it a, pears larger when setting, from the diminished light that it emits, 
compared to what it does when it is more vertical; Just as the embers of any 
consuming subt tance appear larger and deeper coloured after the flame that 
was emitted from it has become extinct, &c. May not the sun, when at its 
height, be compared with the aerial objects, as birds, clouds, &c., of small dimen- 
.sions, ns well as when it is setting?— T. Torbron. Fed. 18. 1848. 

The Banana or Plantain, (p. 48.)—Amongst the various communications 
teiuling to promote that grand object which we all havt at he.nrt, none ‘ eem 
better calculated for etfecting it than the publishing ol accounts ^.1' visits to 
gardens, whenoeuch accounts are given in a correct form; since by meaps of 
such communications proprietors of similar situations* and their gardeners 
are often reminded of what fruits, flowers, or vegetable* thej; might have, 
but do not possess. In p. 43. is such a communication taken from the jlpr 
(ibserver, the greater part of which is good, but it contains a few blemishes 
which, I think, you, in ypiir editorial capacity, might with propriety have cor¬ 
rected ; and first, as to the banana or plantain (MiVsn paradislaca). The * 
plantain only is meant; as the banana is the Musa sapientum, which grows to 
the height of 40 ft., and has the merit of producing a much finer-flavoured, 
although not niore useful, fruit. Both the M. paradislaca and the M. sapien- 
tunj, as well as the M. Cavendishn, as described a littifi further on, form a 
beautiful curve with their flftwer spikes; and their spikes hang down, not by 
the weight of the fruit, but by their own nataral propensity, as will appear 
evident to every one, when it is known that the spikes tend quite as muctj to . 
a downward direction before flic fruit is formed, or the first flower has opened, 
as after the fruit is mature. What are called two-rowed branches of fruit are 
in the West Indies called hands, from their fingcr-like appearance. 

The Cdrica Papaya is one of those plants that I feel much interest in. In 
the present communication the writer, I think, must be wrong in supposing 
that there are two species at Williamsfiold, ns we have raised both kinds from 
the fruit of the female plant, that is, the one which bears at the axil of the 
leaf iip^n short Axillary pediflicles ; qnd also fiipm the fruit of the male plant, 
that is, the plant which at the axil of tlie leaf produces a panicle of male flowers 
on a footstalk of from 4 in. to 7 and 8 inches long, witU occasionally a female 
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flower at the extremity. I do not leave to chance the impregnating of such 
flowers, but carefully impregnate both kind of females. Should Mrs. Fairlic 
have no other Passiflora but edulis, I would recommend the P. /iiurifolia 
(water lime), and the P. quadrangularis (granadiila), botii of which we grow 
for their fruit. They, however, will require a little more attention when in 
flower, as they do not set their fruit well unless artificially fecundated. As 
we have to perform the operation with many plants in the season, I generally 
dqvote from 11 to 12 o’clock; not that^that time is better than every other, 
but finding that, when% certain portion of time is set apart for doing any 
business, the chances of its bein^ well performed are greater than when the 
order to do so is only given.— G. M. EUiot. Ripley Castle, Rtpley, Yorkshire, 
Jan. 25. 18+2. 

Standard Rear 7'rees suitable for the Climate of Inverness. — Although I may 
not build immediately, yet I must not delay planting and getting rid of a lot 
of bad apple trees grown in any shape that nature ordered, which 1 intend 
replacing by pears. You would oblige me much by giving me a list say fif¬ 
teen, of the best standard (tears which yon know, from the earliest to the latest 
keeping sorts, which you think ought to answer in the latitude of Inverness, 
where we regularly grow and ripen excellent pyacheS and nectarines on the 
wall, even in unfavourable seasons. In this country good pears are all but 
unknown, while apples are run iqton till they have become a perfect drug, and 
few gardens have two pear trees for every twenty apple trees. I have got 
Citron des Carmes, wall; Crawford or Lammas, and Camack, standards; 
Beurre d’Aremberg, Beurre Diel, Beurre Uance, Beurre de Paques, Na¬ 
poleon, Marie Louise, Hazel, Hacon’s Incomparable, and .largonelle, wall: 
but 1 want fifteen to twenty others for the garden as standards, and having no 
dictionary to direct me, but your Enryclopa-dUt, edition of 1828, which is now 
a little aged (terhaps in the pear department, I am induced to trespass on 
your kindness, the first leisure hour you can spare, for a list of such standard 
pears as you would,advise my planting. Of course, quantity of (iroduce, as 
well as quality of fruit, will be considered.— I). M. Jan. 25. 1842. 

The sorts recommended are : Williams’s Bon Chretien, Dunmore, Aston 
Town, Fondante d’Automne, Seckle, Louise Bonne (of Jersey), Beurre 
Bose, Althorp Crassane, Van Mons Leon le Clerc, Thompson’s Winter 
Cra^ane (Knight’s), Olout Morceau, Passe-Colniar, Nelis d’Hiver, Knight’s 
Monarch, Ne Plus Meuris. If more than fifteen |)lants are wanted, we re¬ 
commend the rerae-ndcr to be of the Glout Morceau.—Cowrf.,, 


• Art. V. Queries and Answers. 

INCREASING the Flavour of Fruit by allcmale Heal and Cold. —Are you aware 
that the flavour of fruits can be mueh im[)roved by exposing them to con¬ 
siderable heat, and suddenly cooling them ; of course I do not mean such a 
heat as could injure their texture. The affect is most remarkable in wines : • 
for experiment, bring a bottle pf Madeira from the cellar in the morning and 
expose it to the sun or warm atmosphere, canning it back again into the 
' cellbr for a sufficient length of time to cool^biefcce drinking ; the wine will be 
BO improved in flavour as hardly to be recognised for the same.— C. P. F'. H. 
April 16. 1840. 

We have long been aware of this mode of improving the flavour of Madeira, 
and we know of some instances in which there is a bin in the pine stove and 
another in the outer ice-house for the purpose, the key of each being kept by 
the butler: but we do not see what tnis has to do with improving the 
flavour of fruits, such as the peach or the pine-asple. — Cond. 
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Art. I. Recollections of a Gardening Tour in the North of England 
and Part of Scotland, made from June 22. to September 30.1641. 

By the Conductor. 

{Continuedfrom p. 150.) • 

Fbom Glasgofeo to Uddingstonc the road is broad, firm, and 
smooth, accompanied hy an excellent footpath; the fences are in 
good repair, the hedges well trained, the stone walls substantial, 
and frequently of ashlar-work. The crops of wheat, potatoes, 
and oats, and clover and rye-grass, are most lyxuriant, without 
the appearance of a single weed, except in the margins of the 
fences, where they are not i:nlre(]uent, and at present coming 
into'flower. This is a crying sin throughout Scotland. With 
the finest cfbps in the interior of the field tkat could possibly 
he wished, ^e vilest weeds, such ^ docks apd thistles, are 
found flowering and running to seed in the hedgerow margins. 
We cannot make an exception in favour of any part of the 
country betweeiTStirling and Kinross on the north, and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed on the south. It seems difficult to reconcile this 
slovenly conduct with reference^to the “margins and tlie road 
sides, with the care and culture exhibited in the interior of the 
fields; but we simposerit arises from this, that the benefit from 
keeping the crops clean is direct, while* that from cutting down 
the weeds in the margins, being the. prevention of their d.'S- • 
semination, is comparatively remote. We were particularly 
struck with the luxuriance of tlte weeds by the road sides in the 
neighbourhood of Paisley, and between that town and Glasgow; 
but we were soon able to account for it from the personal habits 
of the mass of the population, which are the very reverse of 
delicacy or cleanliness.*" There ought certainly to be some 
general law, as there is in some partis of Belgium and Germany,, 
that all weeds whatever ought to be cut down''before they come"' 
into flower, and that when this is not done by the occupant of 
3d Ser. — 1842. IV. o 
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the land on which they grow, it ought to be effected by a district 
officer, whose business it should be to attend to this and other 
public nuisances, at the occupier’s expense. In some parts of 
the Continent parochial rewards are given for the unexpanded 
flower-buds of weeds, for the cocoons of insects, and for the 
young of different sorts of vermiri ; but we are not yet arrived 
at this degree of agricultural nicety. 

We cannot help remarking that in the midst of fields covered 
with the most luxuriant crops, the rows of cottages by the road 
side had the most miserable appearance. No variety in their form, 
magnitude, or materials; no difference in the size of their windows, 
or in their chimney tops; no porch ; no front garden; no creepers 
or climbers on the walls; no flowers to be seen anywhere; and few' 
or no windows, except those on the ground floor, to give the idea 
of a bed-room floor. The same line of dull stone side wail, anri of 
slate, stone, or thatched roof; the walls with small windows, the 
broken panes-of glass in which are often stuffed with rags; occur 
at intervals all along the road, forming a notable contrast with 
the wealth displayed in the villas, the farm-houses, the fields, 
and even the I’ences and roads. The agricultural labourers’ cot¬ 
tages, in short, seem the only part of the general scenery in 
Scotland that has undergone little or no improvement. A\’e 
know scarcely any difference in their appearance now from what 
it was forty years ago, when we first passed through this part of 
the country. The farm-houses and fences, on the other hand, 
have been almost everywhere entirely rebuilt since that time. 
W’e saw only one attempt at an ornamental cottage between 
Glasgow and Uddingstone, and that was at a turnpike-gate. 
Every attempt at improvement deserves to be encouraged, and 
the only fault that we shall find in the present case is, that the 
side walls of this cottage were much too low. There is an idea 
prevalent among architects, moce especially in Scotland, that the 
dwellings of the poor must exhibit an appearance of poverty 
and humility, however' much they may be ornamenteil; and 
hence the low side walls and the narrow dimensions of gate 
lodges and other ornamental cottages built on gentlemen’s estates, 
which, however, are orivimented exteriorly to an extent most 
ridiculous, when compared with the low ceilings and scanty 
accommodation within ; as if a poor man did notreq'uire as large 
a volume of air to breathe in as a rich one. This is, no doubt, 
in part owing to the want of thought in architects, but it is, we 
are persuaded, in part also to the sycophant properties inherent 
in our countrymen, and to their want of moral courage (see 
p. 135.). In an agricultural country Jike Scotland, where a 
great many feudal prejutfices still exist, a man who has risen by 
his professional merits so as to be admitted to the tables of the 
aristocracy, is ashamed to urge anything that would remind his 
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employers of liis own low origin, and thus bring into view the 
immense gulf, like that between Dives and Lazarus, that exists be¬ 
tween them. In h country where commerce prevails over agricul¬ 
ture this is not the case; and hence we find that it is not in the 
Lothians, Berwickshire, or in Northumberland, where the cot¬ 
tage of the labourer has been improved, but - in Lancashire and 
other parts of England, and iri those spots in Scotland, such as 
New Lanark, Deanstonj Catrine, &c., where manufactories have 
been established. Nothing can exhibit a more lamentable picture 
of society thtin Berwickshire and Northumberland, where the 
proprietors and the farmers live in houseg that may be called 
palaces, and enjoy all the comforts and many of the luxuries of 
life, while the farm labourers are worse lodged than the horses, 
cows, and pigs. This is no exaggerated view. We refer to 
Dr.Gilly’s pamphlet (p. SI.), and to the excellent work of Mr. 
Donaldson, reviewed in a future page. 

Uddingstonc is associated in our minds with Mr. Wilkie, a 
celebrated manufacturer of agricultural implements, whose com¬ 
munications will be found in some of our earlier volumes. He 
and hi- family, we were informed, have passed away; but we 
were introduced to a lady of the same name, Mrs. Wilkie of 
Knowtop, who possesses a very handsome villa and grounds, 
and is remarkably fond of her garden. The kitchen and flower 
gardens were adminibly cultivated, and displayed a profusion of 
appropriate productions. The Californian annuals were in the 
greatest abundance and beauty; and the roses, and nelargoniums, 
fuchsias, petunias, calceolarias, and many other ariicb^s of the 
kind, were in great beauty. In the shrubbery we noticed fine 
specimens ol^the snake-barked maple, Sambucus racemdsa, and 
L’uonymus latifdlius. The thorn hedges were remarl^ably nicely 
«it and kept, and the whole place was in high order and 
keeping. • 

Bol/iwcll Castle is known as one of the best kept large places 
in Scotland; and, what adds to the mefit of the noble propri¬ 
etor, he has'iio particular taste for gardening, and has the place 
eqnally well kept whep he is absent as when he is resident. 
The ruins of the ancient castle and the modern house are both 
situated on the summit of a very high and steep bank, varied^by, 
old wood, ^hich slopes precipitously to the Clyde; and the 
walks down to and along the river are numerous, and, as may be 
supposed, singularly grand and picturesque. We went over the 
whole of them in 1804- and 1806, but we could not, on this 
visit, undergo that fatigue. We were gratified to find, as far as 
we did go ovea" them, tl^t the style of keeping was exactly what 
we recommend: edgings not ntuch'higher than the gravel, 
and the grass clipped, but never cut. Whe*e the edgings had 
got high, we found them being undermined by the spade, so as 
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to reduce them to the proper height. Some dry ground among 
old shrubs was also being turfed over, a practice which we have 
had frequent occasion to recommend as a great saving of labour 
in keeping, and as much more consistent with the age of the 
shrubs, to which digging is labour in vain, and consequently a 
dead loss. 

•In the flower-garden there is*a greenhouse, containing an 
excellent collection of admirably growif heaths; Mr. Turnbull, 
the very intelligent gardener, being, in the culture of that genus, 
second only to Mr. M‘Nab of Edinburgh. Mrt Turnbull is 
said to grow his heaths chiefly in peat, mixed with a little loam ‘ 
and leaf mould; so, at least, we were toSd some days afterwards. 

In and about the kitchen-garden there are some borders of 
flowers of the choicest kinds, and in the very highest degree of 
culture and kee[)ing. Those that require tying were supported 
by props, in a manner suflicieiit without being conspicuous, and 
all the plants were in distinct tufts, round in the plan and 
conical in the elevation; the alpines often on cones of pebbles, 
about 5 in. at the base and 3 in. high. Many florist’s flowers, 
such as calceolarias, lobelias, gladiolus, &c., were particularly 
rich and beautiful; and there were a great many choice herba¬ 
ceous plants and alpines, besides a general collection of herba¬ 
ceous plants in a different part of the garden. Penstemon 
Murrayaw?« was 10 ft. high. In the stove were some fine 
specimens, particularly of iVepenthes,. Mr. Turnbull is very 
successful in propagating A’tatice arborea, we suppose in Mr. 
Cunningham’s manner, by cutting the stems above the joints, to 
stimulate them to throw out shoots, to be taken off’ as cuttings 
(see Sub. Horl. p. 270.). There was but a poor crcm of fruit on 
the walls sflid espaliers, which we attributed to tlie borders in 
both cases being cropped, and to the want of protection for the 
blossoms in spring. Gentlemen in Scollaixl have no idea of 
the care and expense taken and incurred in England to pro¬ 
tect the blossoms of wall fruit trees. If they have laid out a 
kitchen-garden and built the walls, they think it qftite enough, 
just ns a planter oT forest trees thitijts the work is finished wl>en 
he lias filled the ground ^ith so many thousand plants per acre. 
^By not cropping the borders, by thatching peach borders occa¬ 
sionally in rainy autumns to prevent the ram from •penetrating 
them, thereby checking the growth and ripening the wood, and 
by careful covering with canvass during the blossoming season, 
crops of wall fruit might be rendered nearly as certain and as 
abundant as crops of gooseberries. But very few country gen¬ 
tlemen in Scotland would go to the nccq^sary expense. 

There is an excellent gardener’s cottage, in the Gothic*style, 
recently built here,»with cast-iron hooded chimney-pots, to pre¬ 
vent the smoke from being blown down ^he chimney; the situ- 
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ation being surrounded by high trees. We were informed that 
the plan was successful. We left Bothwell Castle deeply im¬ 
pressed with the* grandeur of the scenery and the noble river, 
and full of respect and esteem for the moral worth and profes¬ 
sional skill of Mr. Turnbull. 

( To he continned .) 


Art. II. 7V/« Principles of Gardening physiologically considered. 

. By G. Regel, Gardener in the Ro^yal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung.) 

( Continued from p. 160.) 

I. On the Propagation op Plants — continued. 

MEANS OP accelerating THE P'ORMATION OP ROOTS. 

It has been shown above that the formation of roots is inti¬ 
mately connected with the assimilation of the nourishing matter; 
to lias:en the rooting, therefore, we must apply some means of 
forwarding the process of assimilation. 

This consists, as is the case with seeds, in a moderate!}' warm 
state of the ground: the time must also be chosen in which 
the same process is going forward in the )Aarent plant. Of 
some plants particularly difficult to root, such as Scottw, Draco- 
phyllum, Cosmelia, some species of Ev'\cn, &.C., it is necessary 
to take as strong compact-growing cuttings as possible; and, as 
soon as circumstances permit, the plants intend^l for propagating 
should be planted out in an open bed in the house. Those plants 
which can be*projiagated successfully late in the summer, such as 
lieaths, may be planted out quite in the open air in summer; from 
which this advantage is to be expected, that, by their naturally 
much stronger growth, much more nourishing matter will have 
been deposited by the end of the season.* 

For cuttings of all the difficult-rooting greenhouse plants, the 
best heat for the ground is, from 10° to 12° R.; for those of 
hothouse plants from to 16°, whicli should be as regular as 
jiossible. This, which is often neglected, is of great moment 
to insure the*success of the cuttings ; for, if they are kept at a 
cooler temperature, the greater part of them form a callosity, 
but, for want of the necessary heat to assimilate the deposited 
nourishing matter, no roots are formed. The callosity con¬ 
tinues in many species to grow (such as Quercus, Haken, and 
Protea), and o/ten becomes of so considerable a size, that it not 
only eftvers the face of the cut\vith-a thick layer, but also pene¬ 
trates between the wood and the bark. When this is the case. 
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and the callus is not cut away, no roots are made, and the 
cutting often remains several years without dying. 

In the use of beds heated by manure great Circumspection is 
necessary; for the cuttings should neither be exposed to the 
exhalations arising from it, nor^ immediately stuck in warm 
sand or charcoal ashes (tan and sawdust, on account of the 
insects lodging in them, are nol so desirable). About eight 
days should, therefore, elapse before anjl thing is put in the bed; 
and by turning over the sand, &c., the noxious vapour will be 
diminished: the pots are then to be placed at first only on the 
bed, and not plutigpd till the heat is diminished. As soon ns 
the bed has cooled, another must be^made; for, when this is 
neglected, not only those which have formed a callus make no 
roots, but many that had formed roots, by the excitement of the 
heat, become sickly. Plants that root easily thrive best in a 
bed moderately 'farmed with leaves, on which, instead of the 
sand and charcoal ashes, earth is placed, and the cuttings set in 
it. Treated in this manner they display much greater activity 
than when stuck in pots, so that, in the course of a few weeks, 
shading and excluding the air are less necessary. To reap the 
same advantage with plants that are more difficult to root, boxes 
1^ ft. wide, and from 8 in. to 1 ft. high, are used. These must 
have holes at the bottom to tb'ain oft' the water, the bottom 
covered with sherds, and only so far filled with earth as to leave 
room for the boxes to be covered with glass without the 
cuttings being pressed tiown by it. When the bed becomes 
cool, tiiey can easily be removed into a fresh one; and in this 
way many of the,, most difficult-rooting tropical plants, such ns 
Dillenia specibsa, Coccoloba pubescens, C. macroph^lla, the 
species of Ixofa and Banislerfc, &c., grow’ well. ‘ Propagating 
houses, with beds made on purpose for heating, are always tl;e 
most serviceable. When one of these beds is made, the trouble 
of always forming new ones is obviated ; the cuttings, which can 
have an equal warmth of soil constantly maintained, are not ex¬ 
posed to the noxious vapours of the dung; and the greatest use 
of such a bed is, that the cultivator is not bound to any one parti¬ 
cular season, as any time of the year will serve for proi)agating. In 
constructing a house for this purpose, which should only becovered 
with glass at the top, particular care should be taken'that the heat 
should be equally directed over every part of the bed, and increased 
or diminished by means of valves; and the sand and charcoal 
ashes always kept damp, so as to preserve a sufficient moisture in 
the house from the vapour arising from it. For heating, the 
most suitable method is by water, as that sort of warmth is more 
suitable and beneficial to the plants. Heating by pipes, with 
particular precaurions for the equal distribution of the heat, 
which we leave to the jutlgment of our readers, is also suitable; 
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but in this case the depth of the sand and charcoal ashes over 
tlie bed must be much greater than in heating by water, that the 
dry heat may neft penetrate to the cuttings. The beds must be 
as near as possible to the lights; and some shelves may be placed 
at the back wall of the house,_ for the cuttings planted out. 

( To he continued ,) ^ 


Art. Ill- On the Cemeteries of Edinburgh and Leith. 

By- Brown, Esq. 

Edinbui liH and Leith, Vith a population of one hundred and 
seventy thousand souls, contain ten cemeteries or burying-places, 
of which number Leith counts one fifth. These are in constant 
re(|uisition, except one, which is not j-et opened; and all of them 
cxliihil visible tokens of the march of improvement having ex¬ 
tended itself even to the sepulchres of the dead. This is evinced 
in the neatness of the cut grass, the trim state of the walks, the 
order!” and scientific arrangement of tlie shrubs and evergreens, 
and, iijove all, in the studied and uniform good taste of the 
snperinlendanrs in preventing any scattered bones of the deceased 
fiom being seen about the grave when an interment takes place ; 
so that delicacy of feeling is unwounded, and even in sorrow and 
sadness for departed worth a pleasurable sensation is irresistible. 

'I’he West Cfiurch, or St. Cuthbert’s parish, *Burying-Ground, 
has lately assumed a more dressed and agreeable appearance. 
An increasingly beautiful row of trees on each side ol the prin¬ 
cipal walks, and the newly taken in grounds well laid out, be¬ 
speak the determination of the overseer not to lag behind. 

The Grey'Friars, also, has even outstripped tht West Church. 
A new recorder’s office, a splendid and massive iron gate in 
room of the old wpoden one, the walks much widened and the 
larger of them causewayed, the sprightly trees and shrubs, and' 
the clean and orderly appearance of th» workmen, mark a vast 
change for the better. These things prove that the overseer, 
IVtr. H. P. Thomson, vies with his fellows; and we may add 
that, by his exertion afld iiufustry, he has iwndered this recep¬ 
tacle of the tombs of many generations worthy not only of a 
passing glance from the stranger, but a place of resort to ilbte* 
the past history of the nation; for perhaps in no one point of 
Scotland are concentrated so many remains of the noble dead who 
stood forth in defence of their country’s rights as in this burying- 
ground. An erect tablet stiinds at the north-east corner, which 
the overseer has handsomely encircled with a flower-plot, to sig¬ 
nify the spot*where th^ bodies of eighteen thousand lie who 
suffered death, in the reign of the two Charleses, for adhering to 
the Presbyterian faith and liberty of conscience. To this 
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memorial, and to many others equally interesting, there is now a 
mournful pleasure in paying n solemn contemplative visit. 

Neither of these two burying-grounds already referred to, 
however, come up to the New Calton Burying-Ground. Here 
the superior order and system in all the arrangements evince the 
able and judicious management of Mr, Hay. The situation is 
niost excellent, being on a gentle 'declivity on the south-east side 
of the Calton Hill, and the raised terrafces at the west end of it 
give a most imposing appearance to the whole. The soil is 
chiefly marl, and, from its declivity, it is freed from that abun¬ 
dance of moisture ^o frequent in level places. To all these' 
natural advantages, scientifle skill and'good taste have contri¬ 
buted much to heighten the beauty of the place. The walks are 
neatly formed of gravel, tastefully edged with grass, kept smooth 
and firm by rolling, and frequently mown to keep it short. A 
circular-built watch-house, commanding a full view of the 
whole cemetery, which at night is lighted with gas, and the many 
ornamental tombstones, with the nicely planted roots and flowers 
showing the affectionate regards of surviving friends, fill the 
visitor with a pleasing and tender melancholy. 



Fig. 16. Lamb's Recciving-Bcx, 

But one of the many .novel aqd wise arrangements tq spare 
time, save trouble, and to preserve the cleanliness of the grounds, 
in this and in most'of the burying-grounds mentioned, is, in the 
use of a large wooden box {fig. 16.), 7 ft. long, 4 ft. hroad,and 
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S2 in. deep, in which is deposited the mould or earth when 
cast out of the grave. The sides of this box are removable at 
pleasure ; and the box, before receiving the earth from the grave, 
is raised up in a sloping position to the margin and alongside 
the grave, so that when the coffin or chest is lowered the grave- 
diggers have little else to do than loosen and take out the one 
side of the box, when the earth immediately runs out; and the 
whole of the earth beirtg returned, then, with broom in hand, 
the workmen proceed to fit on the turf, and after the space of a 
few n)inutes not a particle of earth is to be seen, but everything 
left almost as neat as if the ground had not Jieentlisturbed. 

The fees are most Iboderate. A man may be buried, all 
expenses included, for 8s.6d., and a child for 5s. At the same 
time the i are different degrees of style in performing funerals, 
varying n expense from 4s. (the expense of burying a still¬ 
born child) to 51. 17s. 6d. (the expense of a hearse, with five 
mourning-coaches, and all the customary paraphernalia). 

It ma be remarked that there is also the Old Calton Burying- 
Groun , as well as the new; and that both are under one system 
of management. The Calton Incorporation, which is a society 
united for the attainment of one of the most laudable objects 
that can engage civilised man, to provide for the widow and 
the orphan. The old burying-ground was much cut up by the 
opening of the new London road in March, 1819, and the site 
of the new cemetery was planned to supply the deficiency, 
which it has admirably done : and, besides, it lias gi . Ln a stimulus 
to church-yard improvement; for, although this Ir.CLijioration 
under their manager was not the first to u^e the box above 
described, yet they were the first in Edinburgh who used it; 
and Mr. Htiy, the present manager, has the hbnour of having 
introduced it from Leith. 

This receiving-box, as it may be called, is the invention of 
Mr. Lambjwright and undertaker, in Leith. Mr. Lamb, about 
fifteen years ago, made two boxes smaller than that described, 
which were used in South Leith Burying-Ground, under the 
late Mr. Dick, with the happiest results. One of these small 
boxes was placed at each side of the^rave; but this was found 
inconvenient, by keeping the mourners at too great a distance. 
The double’ boxes, therefore, soon gave way to the larger sirigle 
box, above described, and the small ones are never used unless 
in confined places of the burying-ground, or when a greater 
depth is required than ordinary. Mr. Lamb has since made 
pattern boxes for Glasgow, East Linton, and some other places; 
and, without claiming^ any monopoly for the invention, he 
most‘honourably charges the current price of making similar 
boxes of the size for any other purpose. JMr. Hay took the 
liint from Mr. Lamb’s boxes, and has acted upon it for many 
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years past; and, now that the utility of the invention is so demon¬ 
strable, other overseers are gradually following in the rear. 
Yet there are many country church-yards where such a thing 
is altogether unknown; and my object in sending you this ac¬ 
count is, to make the boxes known to gardeners, who, il they 
approve of them, will, I have no doubt, recommend them lo the 
attention of the clergyman of the church " hich they attend. 
Edinburgh, Oct. 29. IS'tl. 


Art. IV. On destroying Vermin in smal^ Gardens, and on relative 
Matters. By Charles Waterton, Esq. 

[The following letter was written in 1839, with no intention 
of its appearing in print, in answer to some questions of ours 
respecting the use of weasels, hedgehogs, birds, cats, &c., in 
gardens. The questions were suggested by some papers in 
Mr. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History then just publislied, 
in which jhe value of weasels and other animals in destroying 
insects and vermin were pointed out by the author. Almost 
immediately after Mr. Waterton’s letter was written, that 
gentleman went abroad, and we had not an opportunity of asking 
his permission to publish it till his return last autumn. We 
hope our readers will be as much pleased with it as we are.] 

You say, “you will send to a gardener in the country for a 
weasel.” You must send for two, male and female. A bachelor 
weasel, or a spinster weasel, would not tarry four and twenty 
hours in your garden. Either of them would go a sweelhearling, 
and would not return. 

You remark that your “ hedgehogs soon disappeared.” 
,No doubt: unless confined by a wall, they would wander far 
away, and try to get back to their old haunts. You request 
me “ to suggest some place of shelter for them, to which they 
might have recourse when attacked by the cats?” I cannot 
believe that hedgehogs are ever attacked by cats. A garden, 
well fenced by a wall high enough to keej) dogs out, is a capital 
• place for hedgehogs. But there ought always to be two, man 
and wife. 

Your “ frogs and toads disappeared in a very short time, 
notwithstanding a small cistern of water which was open to 
them.” They would have preferred a pond or ditch. No doubt 
they left you in search of more agreeable situations. 

“ Were it not for the,cats wc should have plebty of birds.” 
Granted. Cats amongst birds are like the devil amongst us; 
they go up and down seeking whom they may devour. You 
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must absolutely chase them away for good and all, otherwise 
there will be no peace for your birds. A small quantity of 
arsenic, about as much as the point of your penknife will con¬ 
tain, rubbed into a bit of meat either cooked or raw, will do 
their business effectually. 

“ I have often thought of suggesting to the Board of Woods 
and Forests the idea of feeding the birds, or rather of puttihg 
down the different kind% of food proper for the different kinds of 
of singing-birds, in Kensington Gardens.” This would not be 
necessary. All our soft-billed summer birds of passage, and 
those soft-billed birds that remain with us ^fie-year throughout, 
live on insects; and inserts abound during the period when these 
birds are in song. But if you could prevail upon the board to 
prevent idle boys from chasing them, and gunners from killing 
them, and bird-merchants from catching them, all would be right; 
and almost every bush and tree would have its chorister. 

“ If you could give any hints as to the next best quadruped 
to the weasel for keeping in gardens, or, in fact, any thing 
relative to keeping do\vn insects, it would be of very great use.” 
— I know of no other quadrii|)ed. The barn owl is a great con¬ 
sumer of slugs; and the lapwing will clear a garden of worms. 
Our singing-birds are the best for destroying soft-winged insects. 
The windhover hawk is excellent for killing beetles, and also for 
consuming slugs and snails : cats dare not attack him, wherefore 
he is very fit for a garden, and is '-ery easy *to ! . . btabied, 1 
could send you a dozen any season. 

Were I now a writer in the Magazine of Natural History, I 
would not agree with a Master Charles Cowiyd in his paper on 
“ The carnivorous Propensities of the Squirrel.” (See the Maga¬ 
zine for 18^D, p. 311.) And so this keen observer has found 
out at last, that squirrels in confinement are occasionally carni¬ 
vorous animals. Indeed ! And so are my hens in confine¬ 
ment: they will kill and sw^allow a mouse in the twinkling of an* 
eye, and a tame parrot will perform the same feat. All our 
granivorous birds in confinement will eat raw and cooked meat. 
My black cat “ Tom,” whicji is fed and pamperetl by my sisters, 
will often turn up his nose at a piece of good roasted mutton, and 
immediately after will eat greedily of dry bread. What would you 
think of me»were I to wfite for you a paper in which I would state 
that the cat is occasionally an animal that is very fond of bread ? 
You cannot judge of the real habits of an animal when it is in 
captivity. The want of exercise, the change of economy, the 
change of food, and the change of habit altogether, tend wo- 
fully to change the very nature of the stomach, and cause it to 
accoiTimodate itself to aftinent Which it Would never touch in a wild 
state. We see people out of health eating chalk; and we see 
others again, who spend their lives in sedentary employments. 
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loathing food which is very palatable to him who passes the 
day in the open air. Thus, the ploughman will bolt fat bacon by 
the cubic inch, whilst the tender young milliner Tvill turn sick at 
the very taste of it. I myself cannot bear melted butter; but I 
can and do often thrive, by preference, on a hard crust of bread. 
Still this would not be the case with one of your London aider- 
men, who would turn up his nose af the gifts of Ceres, unless those 
of Nimrod and Bacchus appeared on the same festive board. 

The squirrel, in the state of liberty, lives on nuts and seeds, 
and on the tender bark of the lime tree, &c.; but rest assured 
that it never touche^ flesh, or kills birds, or sucks eggs. The 
shepherds of Wiltshire, who have backefl Master Charles in his 
important discovery, deserve a birch rod. These rural sinners, 
both young and old, would swear that the moon was made of 
Jones’s lucifers, if you would give them a quart of ale apiece. 
All my labourers believe that the heron thrusts its legs through 
the nest during incubation; and they will all tell you that the 
cuckoo becomes scabbed at the close of summer. “ As scabbed 
as a cuckoo.” This, by the way, comes from the mottled ap¬ 
pearance which the plumage of the bird puts on at that time of 
the year. It is caused by the growth of the adult feathers ajnongst 
the chicken feathers. I pity the poor s<)uirrels from my heart. 
Our country squires will now consign them over to the tender 
mercy of their gamekeepers, and we shall hear of squirrels shot 
by the dozen. The squirrel is a most harmless animal, except 
in a nut orchard, from which he ought be expelled without loss 
of time, as the damage which he does there is incalculable; but 
I would trust him for ever in a butcher’s shop, provided he were 
allowed to go and take his breakfast and dinner in the neighbour¬ 
ing woods. I cdn see the squirrel here just now, living entirely 
on the seeds of the cones of the spruce firs; I can see him in 
the very trees which contain nests of ringdoves, thrushes, 
Chaffinches, and blackbirds. Still the owners of these nests 
betray no fears on his approach; and he himself shows no in¬ 
clination for raw eggs, young or old birds, whereo.i to make a 
meal. 

Walton Hall, June 3. 1839. 


Art. V. The Landscape-Gardening of F. L. von Schell of Munich 
Translated from the German for tlie “Gardener’s Magazine.” 

(Continuedfrom p. 172.) 

XIII. On removing Earth in general. , 

1. Removing earth, particularly the excavating of valleys, lakes, 
and ponds, rivers, bVooks, &c., ought to precede all other ope- 
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rations; because, with the earth, gravel, or sand thus obtained, 
unsightly hollows may be filled up, hills raised, or roads made 
and conducted over them. Removing earth is one of the most 
important and expensive operations in laying out grounds, as 
every fault committed in doin^ so can only be remedied at great 
expense, and the neglect of every advantage, of which there are 
many that might be taken, but which, from want of experience, 
cannot be seized, greatly increases the expenditure; for example, 
1st, when the earth is carried to a place where it is not to re¬ 
main ; 2d, when hills that have been raised, or rivers excavated, 
must be again changed; 3d, when carting, Ajihich is very expen¬ 
sive, is so arranged th.-ft the coming and going is interrupted; 
or, 4th, when the loading and unloading take place too slowly; 
5th, when for two horses less than 20 cubic feet of earth is loaded, 
and at the same time circuitous routes taken; 6th, when any 
material is brought from a distance, that can be procured in the 
neighbourhood; 7tli, when the workmen are so arranged that 
they hinder each other, or cause unnecessary labour; 8th, when 
in trenching, for want of overlooking, the soil is not dug to the 
proper depth, which very often happens in work undertaken by 
the pie^^, and from which great injury accrues to the planta¬ 
tions, &c. 


On Ihc Formation of Hills. 

2. Hills may be reckoned among those bold forms of nature 
which break its uniformity, and communicate variety, effect, and 
distinction to its pictures. A well-formed hill is of great beauty, 
and particularly when it is bordering on a wood, or when the 
wood serves a distant background to it. Hdls belong also 
to the most imposing features of nature; we ascend them with so 
much pleasure to enjoy delightful views from their summits. 
Buildings erected oil these eminences have a greater effect, and 
command a more extensive view and enjoyment of distant nature. 
Hills are of as much advantage as foregrounds, as they are for 
forming bold and agreeable backgi^unds. 

But the choice of thaspots where hills are to be placed depends 
upon the nature of the country, in which also nature must be con¬ 
sulted, and her laws follow'ed. It is not sufficient that these hills 
proiluce the desired effect in the laiulscapes to which they belong, 
nature must also justify their being placed where they are raised, 
and recognise them as lies own work. 

3. A hill raised in an extensive plain, and in a district where 
nature has formed no obvious eminence, would not have a chance 
of being taken' for one of'her works. 

An appropriate passage from the first canto of the Abbe de 
Lille’s poem, Lcs Jardins, will add weight (b this remark: — 
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“ Evitez ces exces. Vos soins infructueux 
Vainement combatteroient un terrain montueux ; 

Et dans un sol %al, un humble monticule 
Veut etre pittoresque, et n’est que ridicule.” 

“ Avoid such extremes. Your fruitless care will vainly at¬ 
tempt a mountain on a level surface, and an humble mound in¬ 
tended to be picturesque is only ridiculous.” 

When, however, a hill is to be raised on a plain for the sake 
of interrupting the uniformity, it should not be formed in the 
middle, but placed on one side; and it must be made to harmo¬ 
nise in height and qxtent with the plain, and be surrounded with 
other smaller hills at vaiious distances, and of different heights 
and forms: by this means the fault just mentioned will be 
avoided. As we often observe in nature the highest mountains 
gradually diminishing in height and finally ending in low hills, 
before the mountainous character is thrown aside, and a transi¬ 
tion takes place into an apparently level plain, thus the landscape- 
gardener, when he has created a hilly country, must not let it 
subside suddenly into a level plain, without showing here and 
there distant small eminences, which appear as if torn apart from 
their neighbours, and yet seem to belong to them. ^ 

4. Hills cannot be formed with the usual garden instruments, 
viz. shovels, spades, and hoes. *, The cleverest artist would en¬ 
deavour in vain to communicate to his hills the varied multiplicity 
of forms which nature impresses on hers, so as to be mistaken 
for real ones. 

What useless labour would be expended in fornting the decli¬ 
vity of a hill with tools, so that it should carry on its surface 
every slight concavity and gentle prominence which are multiplied 
to infinity,' and which strip a mass of earth of this description of 
its heaviness and uniformity, communicating at the same time the 
^lightness and multiplicity of forms observable in nature. It also 
happens, that, if a hill can be thus formed artificially to resemble 
nature with garden tools, this labour cannot be eflected by the 
artist alone; he must necessjp-ily employ common labourers in 
the work, who have usually not the least idea of the beauties of 
nature or of her forms. 'IJ/ie gently undulating line is quite foreign 
to this sort of people; and if, notwithstanding this, they are 
employed to form hills with their tools, then only such forms will 
be produced as neither belong to nature nor art, as may easily 
be expected, and of which many English gardens give very ob¬ 
vious examples. * 

5. But for this construction there is a peculiar process, by 
which the landscape-gardener can produce hills in his grounds 

* Some hills which were formed with tools, and were not successful, put 
nc in the way of pursuing this better method. 
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which shall imitate nature so closely as to be mistaken for the 
reality, and it is effected in the following manner: — 

There are hills in nature which stand isolated, without being 
united to any other, and which yet produce a very picturesque 
effect. Others again are united by nature to smaller hills, and, 
finally, there are hills forming long connected ridges, but which, 
considered individually with respect to their height and form, 
appear very different, because nature, as is well known, never 
repeats the same forms. On these various hills nature exhibits 
smaller hills, 'and on these small hills still smaller ones, with 
their intermediate valleys and hollows in coiyitfess variety. 

As the chain of natuiA descends From large objects to those 
which are scarcely j)erceptible, in like manner are the various 
forms of hills presented to our view. 

6. In staking out it has already been observed, that with hills no 
outline can be drawn with stakes, nor ought it to be so; because, 
in nature, the outline is never clearly defined, but passes over 
imperceptibly into other forms, and we cannot, therefore, perceive 
where the beginning or end of tbe hill is. Hence ^only the 
higbes' points of the hills should be indicated with posts, and no 
further outline be shown by stakes. As soon as the artist has 
determined on and arranged the essential forms, the height, and 
situation of his hills, by means of a landscape and elevations 
tlrawn on paj)er, and small models, and committed these to me¬ 
mory, then the earth may be raised round the poles. The 
workmen who are emplo^’ed in raising these hills shouid receive 
no other directions but these, viz. to assist in unloading, and to 
separate the heaps laid down in such a manner,as- to prevent the 
returning carts from being upset, or hindered from approaching 
the spot, rfiey should never undertake, therefore, to fill up or 
level the hollows between these heaps, nor to level the chance 
prominences which may appear. Workmen who have this prt^, 
pensity ought not to be emploj’cd in making these hills. With 
these irregularities, which appear at the Same time as the hills, 
and soon vanish with the continued accumulation of earth, again 
to appear, the lahoureri^ should give themselves no concern; it is 
precisely these chance inequalities whicji cause artificial hills to 
be considered as natural ones. In forming these hills, or^ in, 
raising and Ibwering certain places, no orders should be given 
them at a disUince from the spot; therefore the mere common 
labourer, who knows nothing of the art of levelling and measur¬ 
ing, is usually the best to he employed in such operations. 

7. The artist, who thus undertakes the formation of hills, 
should never be long abjent from his work, as he can depend on 
no one but on his own creation, which‘should always be present 
to his mind’s eye. At first, however, he niusUonly make his hill 
a great mass of earth of a rough shapeless form; and then he 
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must judge from those points of view from which it will be seen 
to most advantage, whether this mass requires more height or 
more extent, in what paiticular places he must add more earth 
to develope its form more distinctly, and with more character, 
truth, and nature, &c. When all jhis is done, then those places 
which are either to be small elevations or concavities must be 
marked out with small sticks, b*y which the hill will acquire 
more variety of outline, ease, and lightness of form, and con¬ 
sequently more nature and grace. These small elevations, by 
the repeated accumulation of earth, will be formed into masses 
in the same maniler.as for hills. Hollows in places which appear 
to be too heavy and flat, are produced Ijy removing at random, 
and without any regard to form, a part of the earth with spades 
and shovels, and then smoothing the surface of the hollow tJius 
formed with a harrow or rake. Ail other smaller elevations, with 
their various indentions and hollows, which nature unceasingly 
and ever variously displays, will, by this method of raising hills, 
come of themselves as if by chance, and consequently quite 
naturally: neither the artist nor the workman has any other par¬ 
ticipation in their existence, but lhar they have not prevented 
nor impeded these appearances from being produced. 

8. The last operation on those hills produced by the creative 
art of gardening consists in turning over the surface, either with 
a shallow plouglyng when they are of great extent, or on a 
smaller scale with the spade, and then scattering about the earth 
by means of harrows or rakes in different directions. By this 
last operation the rough surface will be smoothed ; all stiff forms, 
as well as the toe apparent and sharp transitions, will thereby 
acquire more roundness and delicacy, they will become blended 
with each' other in a natural and harmonious manner; and a 
beautiful 6bject, a gently swelling hill resembling nature, which 
.must in gardens take precedence of rude, angular, steep crea¬ 
tions, notwithstanding their picturesque effect, is finally presented 
to the eye.* 


On the Formation of Villeys. 

9. Valleys may also be considered as among the most charm¬ 
ing' attributes of modern gardens. How inviting is Vhe beautiful 
description of the Vale of Tempo in Thessaly, which was watered 
by the river Peneus, and planted with ever verdant trees, with 
which Apollo, as conqueror, was crowned ! 

* When a temple or a monument is to be erected on a hill that is to be 
raised artificially, the foundation walls must first be raised as high as the hill 
itself is to be raised. The hill must rest against these walls, and the temple 
itself must assume its visible form at the surface of the earth; otherwise the 
hill must be again taken down to secure a solid foundation. 
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How charming the gentle declivities appear when they slope 
downwards to a winding streamhow refreshing is the sight of 
the flowery turf which clothes the sides of the valley; how agree* 
ably the silvery brook glides in innumerable winding in the 
hollow, and how gratefully every violet that adorns its banks 
bends to its invigorating power ! 

These lovely valleys are usually formed by excavations, which 
take place in the followihg manner: — 

In marking out valleys, it is advisable to drive in posts for the 
various excavation', of earth, so that the labourers may not dig 
’ out the cat l at r, ndom, nor go too deep. , • 

Digginv ,ut tl e earllf is usually perfgrined across the valley, 
by which ;eans i continual section of the new concave line and 
also of the old one is presented to the artist .during the opera¬ 
tion, by which he ascertains, as the excavation proceeds, whether 
he is going too deep or too shallow, and whetlier his valley is 
assuming a beautiful as well as a natural form. With the earth 
gained from the middle of the valley the sides are raised, and 
deep c’cavation rendered unnecessary. A valley duf^ two feet 
deep ii. this manner, acquires a depth of about four feet in the 
middle. 

In these excavations, the chance elevations and concavities, as 
in the case of forming hills, should not be levelled, because na¬ 
ture treats valleys as she does hills, and displays them under a 
variety of forms. Hence a valley excavated in a regular circular 
concave line would resemble no real natural valley ; tljerefore the 
stakes which mark out the dejith should be 40, 60, or 100 ft. 
apart, that the excavatit)n of the intermediate sjwces may be per¬ 
formed mostly by chance. 

10. In forniing valleys, there are also cases where they are not 
liollowed out; for example, when it is feared that the ground 
would be marshy, oi» that a harmonious whole would not be de- . 
veloped. In these cases, and spots of this description, the sides 
of the valley must be formed by carting’and raising the earth, 
and the concave line thus preserved without excavations. 

At the termination of the sides of this valley where it ends, 
the earth piled up in this way would h<» a deformity, and at the 
same time betray its artificial origin ; but the bounding line .of . 
the valley may be changed outwards into a natural ridge or 
green, wfiich will flow imperceptibly into the line of the grounds, 
or into any other beautiful natural form, or be concealed by 
planting; as nature usually displays herself on the upper sides of 
the hanks, and surrounds them with a thicket or wood, from 
which the vallqy bursts fgrth and descends. 

In tHe numerous grounds wHich I have had to superintend, I 
have much more frequently made use of this n»ethod of proceed¬ 
ing, and, I might almost say, with greater success than the former. 

3(1 Scr.— 1842. IV. 
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But either method depends more or less on the particular cha¬ 
racter of the situation and soil. 

11. When an apparently or really flat surface occurs in grounds, 
this insipid lifeless form may be made to approach nearer to the 
picturesque by raising gentle eminences without either making 
actual valleys or hills, wliich will communicate life and grace to 
these dull flats. By these improvements and additions they will 
even acquire a degree of beauty, and be considered as an orna¬ 
ment to the grounds. Elevations of this description, when they 
are only raised 1, 2, or 3 feet, arc often sufficient to break a mo¬ 
notonous flat, and tq communicate to it that variety which confers 
so much grace and pleasure. 

12. Besides these new forms created by art, the old ones 
must either be made use of, transformed or improved when ne¬ 
cessary, and then applied as features, or be entirely removed: 
for example, sloping banks that have once been beautiful, but 
which have been transformed into unsightly, steep, and even 
dangerous precipices, by land-slips, inundations, &c., and which, 
besides, cannot be introduced into any picturesque whole. To 
these appearances of violent destruction, art, as has already been 
said, must restore their former beautiful original features; she 
must rearrange those scattered dissevered Ibrms mslhetically, 
harmoniously, and pictures(juely and with them enrich and 
beautify her new creation. 

There are cases in which a fine prospect, or a waterfall, is 
concealed by a ridge or bank. This ridge must therefore be 
lowered, or entirely removed, if its value as a picturesque object 
is inferior to tlu't which it conceals from view. In the same 
manner hills formed by nature, when they are too low and with¬ 
out effect, may be raised, and stronger features communicated to 
them. 

13. Marshes should never appear in pleasure-grounds: a 
brook, made by art to meander through them, will carry off the 
water, and at the same time supply earth to fill up the deep 
places, and make the marsh disappear. The wanv- of earth has 
frequently occasioned me to make lakes, ponds, or valleys; I 
laid them out, however,, where I thought the situation required 
them, and when they formed a picturesque feature, and made 
use of the earth for plantations, in raising hills, or in making wet 
sterile spots fruitful. 

By either method, the beauty of the landscape was not only 
increased, but also the growth and healthy appearance of the 
plants, and the air very much impi’oved. 

{To be continued.') 
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Art. VI. On the premature Decay of Plantations. ByJ. Wiohton. 

A FRIEND of mine lately called my attention to what was once 
a thriving plantation, and asked my opinion why so many of the 
trees came to premature decay. He observed that the soil was 
good, and that it could not be "the cause. While discussing tile 
matter a by-stander remarked that the trees had done no good 
since they were thinned out; that operation not having been 
done at a proper time. This remark convinced me more of my 
’ belief, that the decay of this plantation, like of others which 
I have observed, arose ff’om the trees not having been properly 
thinned out when they were young, and that the thinning had 
been injudiciously done after they advanced in growth. This 
matter seems to be overlooked by most planters, and, it being of 
great importance, I shall notice the evil effects of it. 

In proceeding I will not enter into the various causes why 
young plantations are not properly thinned out, but merely 
observe that old ones are often kept thick to harbqur game, 
and sfiill belts are kept thick to afford shelter and exclude the 
view. It is in the latter, when in exposed stuations, that prema¬ 
ture decay of the trees takes place; and this is caused by their 
being crowded together while young, by which means they are 
drawn up weak, and lose their uiuler branches for want of 
sufficient light and air. The soil being good, the trees at first 
make rapid growth, especially the spruce fir, by which they get 
rotten at heart, and begin to die off. In a small plantation in 
front of Captain Nevill Custance’s house, at fStone Hill, near 
Norwich, there are firs in this state. 

A general thinning commences sooner or later, by which the 
trees are exposed on all sides; they, being weak both in root 
and trunk, cannot withstand the blast; they are blown about in . 
all manner of ways ; the trees, of course, are injured, and many 
of them die, which would not have beeli the case if they had 
been graduady thinned out when young, observing always to 
have the hardiest kinds^ thickjest on the outside to shelter their 
neighbours. • 

When these rules are attended to the trees get firm hold .of , 
the ground,* strength is added with their growth, and they 
retain their under branches. It is from the want of light and 
air that trees lose their under branches. The following facts 
prove this. Trees on the outside of plantations hold their 
branches to the ground on the light side, and are quite bare on 
the darker side: this In^ds good even with the fir tribe, which 
are most liable to lose their branches. I may observe that 
plantations are sometimes left thick, with a view to draw up the 
trees with long straight stems. This I consider a good plan, 

• p 2 
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when the trees are afterwards gradually thinned, that is, not 
suddenly exposed ; indeed, it is the only way [except Mr. Cree’s] 
to get fine timber free from knots, for the lower branches decay 
while the trees are young, and the parts where they grew are 
soon healed over, which is seldom the case with trees pruned 
in age. Although this is the best way to get trees with fine 
stems, still it is in some degree objectionable to treat ornamental 
plantations in this manner; for the grand object with them is to 
endeavour, if possible, to preserve the under branches on the 
trees. However, by the want of light and air, as "already men¬ 
tioned, this misfortune often happens to the trees, and many vain 
attempts are made to replenish their beauty. I have been sur¬ 
prised to see how foolish some of these waj's are: for instance, 
it is not unusual to see larcli, and other kinds of trees which 
cannot endure the shade, planted under old beeches and oaks, 
where the sun’s rays cannot penetrate ; I have also seen branches 
cut and bent to the ground, and stunted trees cut down with 
a view to their springing up .afresh. All this seems to be done 
without ever considering that the surrounding trees had lost 
their branches, and that the herbage below had died off, for want 
of air. From what I have just stated, the folly of endeavouring 
by such means to get up jmder-cover, as it is called, must be 
obvious. 

I do not pretend to say thaf old plantations cannot be reple¬ 
nished below; but, before this can be done with any success, 
light must be admitted by cutting down some of the trees, and 
then planting such trees and shrubs as will grow in the shade. 
The hazel, laurel, privet, &c., are good for this purpose; and it 
ought to be borne in mind, that no kind of tree or shrub should 
be planted which will not besvi to be repeatedly cut down. 

Cossey Mall Gardens, Veh. 9. 1842. 


Art. VII. On the Culture of the Neapolitan Violet. Bj' E. S. 

I HAVE just been potting'some Neapolitan violets; and, as I have 
often seen it done without success, those of your re.aders who are 
fond of them may not think it loss of time to peruse these re¬ 
marks. 

Neapolitan violets are frequently potted in the autumn, and 
plunged in a frame exposed to the sun, to preserve them through 
the winter. Formerly I did so, and sometimes have had good 
pots of flowers, but mere frequently bad ones. I therefore 
determined to pursue a different course, and by doing so I h ave 
never beendisappointed. 
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Any time in the month of May mark out a piece of ground 
1 ft. wider on all sides than any frame or frames which are 
likely to be unoccupied in the autumn and winter months. Dig 
a trench round the piece one spit deep and one wide, merely to 
keep the place dry on which ,tlie frame will have to stand. Let 
the earth be thrown on the piece, and be neatly pointed down. 
Plant with young plants, about eight inches apart each way, and 
water them as soon as planted. If the weather is hot at the time 
of planting, shading for a few days while the sun is on them will 
be of service.' A little water as occasion may require, and keep¬ 
ing free from weeds, are all that will be neoesSary (ill October; 
at which time the frame’or frames may be placed over. Let it 
be particularly observed that the situation should be as open as 
possible, provided the sun will not shine into the frames during 
the winter months. I do not like them stuck behind a north 
wail, as such a place is usually damp ; but in most places such a 
situation as 1 have described may be found. If not, and the 
sun must shine upon them, let the lights be shaded when the sun 
breaks out; otherwise the plants will l)e excited, and jvill suffer 
more fiom cold and damp afterwards than if they had never 
been protected. Whenever there is no fear of rain, and it is not 
frosty, let the lights be kept off; and if they are obliged to be on, 
let them be tilted behind at all favourable opportunities, night 
or day, as a dry atmosphere is of the highest importance. It 
will be found that violets treated in this way will not lose their 
foliage from damp, like those which have been potted ; and, being 
exposed to the air, the foliage will not be drawn up so as to hide 
the flowers. If, when the frames are put on, •the soil is lightly 
stirred, and decayed leaves and rubbish picke^l out, it rarely 
occurs that it will be necessary to repeat it all the winter. I do 
not recollect that mine have been picked over since the frame 
was put on; and 1 think that you will agree that this winter has. 
been damp enough to prove it. 

By observing the above rules, abundance of flowers will be 
produced, arid the plants may be potted a few at a time, choosing 
those for early potting ^hose flowers are most forward, and taking 
them into the greenhouse or elsewheri to open. If the plants 
are strong, one plant in a^48-sized pot will do, or two maybe placed* 
in a 32, as‘most convenient. I have sometimes planted a few 
about the borders of a conservatory; and, if they are allowed to 
open their flowers before they are taken from the frame, they 
look pretty and scent the house. 

Middlesex, Feb. 16. 1842. 
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Art. VIII. On the Management of the Vine. By N. M. T. 

There is no plant under cultivation more docile, more patient 
under maltreatment, or more certain of doing well under any 
system, than the vine: let the system adopted be persisted in 
until the plants become inured to it, and success is certain. 
Vet all of the prevalent systems have supporters firmly per¬ 
suaded that their favourite is vastly supe'rior to all others, which 
furnishes all that is wanted to prove that system signifies 
nothing; if it did, some of them must in reality be superior 
to its competitors,, and that superiority becoming apparent 
would lead to its universal adoption; but, from the thing con¬ 
tended about having no hand in the matter, the very reverse of 
this is the case. All of the systems retain their adherents, all of 
them are capable of perfect success, being only different means 
employed to obtain the same end; and, if we occasionally find 
instances that would lead us to decide in favour of any peculiar 
mode, any excellence in them exhibited may generally be traced 
to the youth or vigour of the plants, the effects of a congenial 
climate, and judicious management. Still, we hear so much 
stress laid upon cutting to one eye, to three, four, or ten eyes 
(as the advocate may incline), that we are almost led to believe 
that the result entirely depends upon this, which in reality does 
not signify one farthing. I mention this as my conviction, after 
having seen and practised most of the popular methods ; and, 
if plants have become inured to any of them, a change, unless 
imperative, or imperceptibly carried into effect, ought not to 
be thought of. 

It may be inferred, that, considering a congenial climate every 
thing, and any peculiar mode of pruning of so little consequence, 
I would, continue to conduct vines upon the same plan in 
which I might chance to find them. This is true to a certain 
extent; but, deeming the superiority of one system over another 
so trifling, I have in a great measure abandoned them all, and 
taken as a guide what is palpably important; and, instead of 
cutting at a given eye, I cut where there is a retjuisite number 
of good ones; allowing their position upon the shoot to weigh as 
nothing, as the inferior eyes, used to produce fruit in the close- 
spur system, can be rubbed offj and the wood inhhe house as 
easily regulated in this case as any other. It may be supposed 
that this rule in cutting would in some cases require to be 
infringed to procure available wood in proper places, but where 
vines are in a healthy state this can never prove a difficulty. 
Thus, cutting at or before prominent w“ll ripened buds capable 
of producing shoots of proportionate excellence is, I think, the 
only thing that ojght to be definite in winter pruning; yet 
winter pruning has often been elaborately defined, while the 
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stopping, or pruning of the growing shoot, probably of ten¬ 
fold importance, is left comparatively a matter of hap-hazard; 
stopping at a joint before the fruit, or leaving a foot or two of a 
shoot to fill a gap, as it may happen. Now, the important func¬ 
tions performed by the leaves considered, this, of all others, 
would appear a matter deserving our attention, not only as 
it regards vines, but all othtr plants, especially those that 
bear some affinity in their mode of fruiting, as melons and 
cucumbers. Such plants are generally stopped near the fruit, 
ostensibly that the plant may not exfland its energies in the 
production of useless leaves; a practice tenable only on the 
supposition (which it clearly implies) that plants derive the whole 
of their support from the soil; that the juices forming this 
support are collected by the roots, and by them forced up into 
the plants, performing all their functions in their ascent; in 
fact, that, independently of leaves, roots are capable of forming 
plants and maturing fruit: but, as the reverse of all this is the 
case, since it is evident that plants increase in substance more 
readily without roots than without leaves; that a very con¬ 
siderable portion of their constituent parts are supplfed by air 
and water through the leaves, and that watery juices supplied 
by the roots are unavailable until assimilated and converted 
into “true sap” by the leaves, benefiting as regards adding 
to the substance of plants in their descent only; surely we 
are entitled to pause before ruthlessly destroying so many in¬ 
dispensable auxiliaries. The impossibility of aii^ fruit ripening 
without being preceded by a leaf to supply elaborated returning 
sap shows the inefficiency of all those between,the root and the 
fruit (however numerous) to accomplish this. The lesson thus 
enforced has taught us to respect one leaf at* least; knowing 
tliat upon its preservation, all hopes of success depend. We 
have also proof from the very scanty portion of foliage often 
left, that little is required to perform the task, that is, a single * 
leaf, properly situated, will do enough to prevent absolute 
abortion: but the question is, would not an ample portion 
of wvhat is so indispensable perform that task more effectually ? 
This is hardly to be questioned: a lepf is requisite to mature 
even a single bud; and it appears highly improbable, that so 
small a breadth of foliage can properly perfect the crude matter” 
contained in a bunch of grapes of 4lb. or Gib. weight; which 
renders an insufficient surface of foliage exposed to the action 
of light one of the most probable of all the endless con¬ 
jectures as to the cause of the shriveling of grapes; grapes 
shriveled for .lack of sufficient foliage, and peaches suffering 
from the same cause, differ in hothing.* 

Grapes grown in the open air being le^ affected by this 
disetise also tends to confirm the supposition. In this case, space 
• r 4 
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is less an object than with those under glass, consequently, 
more space is generally allowed them to pi'oduce leaves, while, 
from the induence of light acting upon them directly, much 
less foliage is required to produce the same effects; and the 
greater breadth of foliage plants generally develope in the 
deteriorated light under glass is probably an effort to counter¬ 
balance, in some measure, its inferior quality. 

We may often considerably deviate fiom the method adopted 
by unassisted nature in the culture of plants; still, studying the 
nature of a plant in fliat condition is likely to afford hints 
tending to insuise ^success; and here the natural method of 
bearing of the vine would point out a mode the very reverse 
of close-stopping, as the fruit is invariably produced within 
a few eyes of the preceding year’s wood, while an indefinite 
quantity of foliage is afterwanls produced to mature it, and 
contribute by its caterings to the growth of the plant. It has 
again and again been shown, that the removal of leaves as pro¬ 
duced is the most certain of all methods to reduce in vigour, 
and ultimately to destroy, the plant so treated. It is very evident 
that without frequent stopping, and regulating of the summer 
shoots in a vinery, the whole would soon become a tangled 
mass of confusion, which woidd, by creating darkness, produce 
the very evils intended to be cured; but, without leaving enough 
to do this, as much as can *be judiciously retained ought by 
every means to be fostered, as the best (or in early forcing the 
only) way of sustaining, rather than the means of expending, 
the energies of the plant. But, even supposing plants to be fed 
solely from the root, it requires far greater exertion to produce 
the fresh leaders necessary by continual stopping, than to go on 
to any reasonable extent in the addition to that already started: 
to prove, this, decapitate a plant barely able to exist, and its 
destruction is almost certain to follow, being previously in a 
' condition to prolong existence by means of a few leaves, but 
unable, these destroyed, to produce more. 

Plants under glass depend more upon their leaves, and less 
upon their roots, than those in the, open air, from the possibility 
of maintaining around tl)em a continually feeding, instead of an 
occasionally exhausting, atmosphere; this alone most assuredly 
supplies the bulk of their food, if it does'not, why so strenuously 
endeavour to keep up an atmosphere in which food abounds? 
otherwise, this would be of minor importance. There is pro¬ 
bably no plant less dependent upon its roots than the vine. 
I recollect seeing somewhere a statement of repeated trials, 
tending to show that the fruit was ne/)rly matureil before the 
roots became excited; and, in early forcing, I am apt to think, 
this is always the, case, else the covering of the border with 
hot dung or materials to keep it warm anti dry would be an 
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improvement; but I affirm that I have seen no case where 
covering produced any good. If the roots are perfectly dor¬ 
mant it cannot, if they are active it may do much evil, by 
excluding light, rain, and all atmospheric action from the soil 
containing the imprisoned roots. The methods of applying 
heat to the roots, by means of combustion or otherwise, are 
only so many mischievous absbrditie^, To create a correspond¬ 
ing action between the branches and the roots may be the aim 
of such appliances, and such an intercourse would seem natural 
and desirable, but what would be gained were it established? 
Are grapes produced of better quality, or lejs subject to disease, 
at a season when this may be supposed to take place naturally ? 
They are not; therefore, such things form an addition of wasteful 
machinery, answering no desirable end. Portable coverings to 
resist extreme frost or cold rains, to be removed when not 
wanted, could not do harm; but, as a permanent covering, glass 
only could effect such an end, were it desirable. 

Observing a vinery placed at the bottom of a declivity of 
considerable extent (a most objectionable site, I admit), down 
which all heavy rains rush until stopped by the wall against 
which the vinery is placed, and where the water is often lodged 
several inches in depth, led me to conclude that little inter¬ 
course could take place in so unnatural a position, else the 
vines in the house must have suffered from its chilling effects, 
which is not apparent; and an experiment upon a large vine, 
which it was determined to do away with, leaves little doubt 
upon the subject. The whole of its roots were cut off a tew feet 
from the stem, which was allowed to remain ip its position ; yet 
the plant so mutilated is in no respect different from the others in 
the house, which are now in bloom. The tenipercfture has in 
cases of sunshine reached 100°, without any disposition in 
the plant to blow* This I think a strong instance of the pos¬ 
sibility of feeding a plant by what are so often thought¬ 
lessly removed, to save it the trouble of maintaining them. The 
leaves situnile between the roots and the frmt are not necessary 
towards the mere maintaining of it, and these may, in cases of 
melons or plants of annual growth, bewremoved with less injury; 
but on the vine these are so situate that their removal is a most 
direct robbery, and highly detrimental to the welfare of the buds, 
upon which too many depend for succeeding crops. P'requently 
grapes produced at the bottom of a house are much inferior 
to those near the to{) of the rafters; caused in some measure 
by the disposition of the sap to reach the top, but also greatly 
aggravated all the leaves within reach being pulled off to give 
light,*or to send with the fruiti A budch of grapes, and a basket 
full of leaves to garnish with, is no unusual aider; in the execu¬ 
tion of which the first leaves that come to hand are plucked off; 
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instead of this being suffered, they ought to be grown on pur¬ 
pose out of doors. 

Folksiotie, March lO. 184'2. 


Art. IX. Nevi Grape from Ohio. ’ By N. Longworth, Esq., of 

Cincinnati. 

James Howarth, being about to visit England to purchase 
plants, takes with him some roots of my Ohio grape, and re¬ 
quests me to give a description of it. 

This grape I discovered a few years since, and have parted 
with none till the past season. It is now for the first time 
for sale in New York, at 5 dollars per plant. It is not known 
in the eastern states, or for sale except at Thorburn’s, who has 
100 plants only. 

The grape and bunch resemble the Black Prince, bnt the 
bunch is larger. It has none of the hard pulp common to the 
American,, grapes, and is equal as a table fruit to the Miller’s 
Burgundy, with bunches four times the size. They grow with 
me as large bunches as the Black Hamburg. I am trying it 
for wine, but cannot yet speak with certainty of its qualities, but 
fear it will not be as good for wine as for the table. It is a free 
grower, not subj,ect to mildew or rot, perfectly hardy, and 
would stand the winters of Canada. For a period of thirty 
years I have been collecting native grapes from all parts of 
America; I have tasted near a hundred kinds; this is superior 
to them all. With us, and indeed in all parts of the United 
States, except qur dense cities, foreign grapes do not succeed 
and are not worth cultivation. I have forty acres in grapes, and 
cultivate American grapes only, with one exception, and that 
.was sent me as a native. But it is clearly a‘ Burgundy grape of 
the Pineau family. It is a delicate grower, but stands our 
winters tolerably, a;^ is a fine wine grape. It is what Prince 
sells for a native, and calls the Missouri. 

Cincinnati, U.S., Sept. 30. 1841. 


Art. X. On an American Ever-bearing Raspberry. By N. Long- 
worth, Esq., with a Memorandum by Bishop Purcell. 

When driven into the interior of the state by the cholera, in 
September and October of 1832, I found a raspberry in full 
bearing, a native of our State, and the only ever-bearing rasp¬ 
berry I have ever met with. I introduced it the same winter 
into my garden, and it is now cultivated by me in preference to 
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all others, and my table is supplied from the beginning of June 
till frost. 

By means of heat, under glass, it might be made to bear well 
through the winter. The first of June it produces a most 
abundant crop, about ten days earlier than any other variety. 
The wood producing that crop dies through the early part of 
the summer, and the second Shoots begin to ripen fruit before 
the crop on the old wodd is over, and continue to bear till frost, 
and then produce the June crop of the following season. The 
fruit is blacb, of good size, and is preferred by a majority of 
persons at my table to the Antwerp. The vijieris a native of the 
northern part of our state, where the summers are not as dry 
and warm as at our cit)', and they have a substratum of clay. In 
my garden the substratum is gravel, and our summers are dry and 
hot. From these causes it does not bear as well with me through 
the heat of the summer as it does in its native region, and will 
do in a cooler and moister climate. I sent some to my sister, 
9 miles from New York, where the substratum is claj', and the 
climate cooler and less subject to drought. With her it produces 
double r.be fruit in the heat of summer that it does with me. 
From these causes I have believed it would bear most abun¬ 
dantly in most parts of Great Britain. It does not increase by 
offsets as other raspberries do, but in September and October the 
shoots descend to the ground, and each one as U strikes the earth 
throws out six or seven small shoots, that immediately take root 
and throw up shoots. I say it is a native, because I h.sve never 
seen or heard of it except the few plants in a particular location 
where I found it in 1832. It has not yet been offered for sale, 
except a few plants by Mr. Howarth, who now contemplates 
taking his entire stock to England. It is unknown ‘out of this 
vicinity, and there is but one person who has more than a fetv 
plants, as there have been none for sale. Our seasons have been, 
dry of late years, and, anxious to supply my own garden, I could 
spare none, except a plant to a particular friend. All beyond 
what are wanted in my garden, my gardener furnished to Mr. 
Howarth. The vine is very hardy, is not killed by frost, is of 
rapid and vigorous growth, and requires no particular cultivation, 
except that, from its vigorous growth, it should have a highet 
trellis than "the Antwef’p. I have given Mr. Howarth a few 
bottles of wine made at my own vineyards, the pure juice of an 
American grape, for distribution among the English horticultu¬ 
rists ; it is two years old only. 

Cincinnali, Ohio, Sept, SO. IS^l. 

Mejmraiuium'—From loi^^ and intimate aaquaintance with N. Longworth, 
Esq., one of the wealthiest, most intelligent, and enterprising citizens of Cin¬ 
cinnati, and at the request of Mr. Howarth, I feel l*»ppy in expressing my 
perfect assent to what has been stated above, on which the most perfect reliance 
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can be placed. Mr. Longworth has no interest but the public good and the 
advancement of horticulture to promote, by his bringing before the people of 
England this luxurious, hardy, and indigenous variety of the raspberry. As 
far as my judgement goes, I have never tasted a finer species of that fruit, nor 
do I think we need to envy the vineyards of other climes, while our own, 
under the judicious and patriotic care of Mr. Longworth, pr^uces such wine 
as that to be exhibitea by my fHend Mr. Howarth in the metropolis of 
England. 

(Signed) J. B. Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati. 

[Plants of this raspberry are in a London nursery, but none of them will be 
sold till the worth of the variety is ascertained.] 


Art. XI. A select List of Pears suitable for a Garden <f limited 
Extent. By a Lover of Horticulture. 

DESSERT PEARS. 



Season. 

Aspect. 

Autumn Bergamot 

. October - 

. s. 

Swan’s Egg 

. November 

. 8. 

Chaumontel 

. November to March 

- s.w. 

Saint Germain 

- November to January 

. w. 

Crassane 

. November 

- s.w. 

Colmar - * 

. November to January 

. w. 

Winter Bergamot 

. November 

- s.w. 

Gansell’s Bergamot 

- November 

- w. 

Green Chisel 

. September 

- s. 

Green Sugar 

. July • - 

- s. 

Citron des Carmes 

- July 

- s. 

Williams’s Bon Chretien 

- September 

- s. 

Knight’s Monarch 

- December and January 

. s. 

Passe-Colmar 

. December and January 

- s.w. 

Doyenne Blanc - 

. October . 

. s. 

Beurre Van Mons , 

- November 

. s. 

Marie Louise 

- November 

- N.& S 

Beurre Speqpe 

- September 

- 8. 

Glout Morceau - 

. November to January 

- S.W. 

Urbaniste ' - 

- October . 

- w. 

Beurre de Capiaumont - 

- October . .. 

. s. 

•Beurre d’Arembei^ 

- December and January 

- W. 8. 

Easter Beurr^ 

^ . January to March 

- S.W. 

Bishop’s Thumb - 

- October - 

. s. 

Beurr4 de Ranz - 

- March to May 

- s. 

Doyenne Gris 

- October and November 

- s.w. 

Beurre Diel 

^ - October and Sovember 

. s.w.- 

Forelle - - - 

- November to January 

. W.8. 

.Ne plus Meuris - 

- November to, March 

- 8. 

Hacon’s Incomparable - 

. November 

.* Si 

Flemish Beauty - 

- September and October 

- 8. 

Jargonelle 

- July and August . 

- S.W. 


KITCHEN PEARS. 


Franc-Real d’Hiver 

. December to March 

. 8. 

Cadillac . . - 

- December to March 

- 8. 

Uvedale’s Saint Germain 

, - January to A^iril - 

•. w. . 

Bellissime d’Hiver 

. November to April 

. s. 

Spanish Bon Chretien • • 

. November and December 

. S. W • 

Cnaptal ... 

> December to March 

. 8. 
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The sorts which I have enumerated above I have tried, and 
found to be of first-rate excellence; and I consider them most 
suitable for a garden of limited dimensions. They may be 
cither dwarfs or standards, and on walls or espaliers; and, with 
judicious management, tliey may be made to produce an abun¬ 
dance of fruit. 

Exeter, March 12. 184'2. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. A Treatise on Manures, their Nature, Preparation, and 
Application, tuith a Description and Use oj the most approved 
British Grasses; to which is added a Miscellaneous Article on 
Farming, with an Estimate and Description of an Example Farm 
of three hundred Acres, illustrated with Cuts of Farm-buildings. 
By John Donaldson, Land-Steward; Editor of the Fifth Edition 
of “ Bayldon on Rents and Tillages,” and Author of a Number of 
Agricultural Essays. 8vo, pp. 416. London, 1842. 

Wk exp ‘ssed our high expectations of this work in January last (p. 34.), 
and its ap|)earance, so far from disappointing us, has exceeded our ex[)ecta- 
tions. It is not, we think, too much to say, that to the practical man it will 
be found by far the best treatise on manures that has yet appeared. The 
chapter on grasses shows a thorough acquaintance with the subject, both bo- 
tanicaliy and agriculturally ; and it contains much that interests the gardener 
as well as the farmer. 

“ The genera! and very fatal mistake committed in so'vmg permanent 
pastures arises from the land not being sufficiently prepared b; fallowing 
and manuring, from the usual dread of expense and labour. No success can 
be expected from small and tender seeds sown on a rough uncultivated 
surface, unreduced by culture, and abounding in weetU; the land must be 
enriched by manuring, reduced by working to a fine tilth, an^ thoroughly 
cleaned from any weeds that may interrupt the growth of the tender plants. 
This purpose may be eliected by summer fallowing the land, or by fallowing 
by green crops, by whiqji methods the land will be ready in August, or in 
April after the green crop has been removed. The soil must be completely* 
wrought and cleaned, and every stone and weed removed, and the land 
enriched by manuring and also by a previous improving rotation. Experience, 
or opinion at least, seems to prefer to sow the seeds without a com crop. 

“ Experience has long ago confirmed the important fact, that permanent 
pastures are unprofitable, aBd that all lands where the plough can work are 
more useful under a system of alternate cultiviftion. If any exceptions occur 
in the case of the most valuable pastures, it must be remembered, that.th». 
rich herbage On such lands' has been fomied by nature, and can hardly be 
improved by art, or reformed by human skill. The inferior or smaller grasses 
constitute the short sweet herbage on the dry and elevated downs of South 
Britain, which have likewise been formed by nature, and which, if broken up, 
it might be impossible to clothe with verdure during the lapse of many ages. 
Inferior lands, both wet and dry, will not liear a good sound herbage, and any 
attempts to produce it permanently by cultivation will prove abortive. The 
grassesaiiseful fo7 culture arif confined to those plants which will yield in one 
vear a produce that proves the most valuable in quantity and quality, these 
latter properties being very considerably modified by other circumstances that 
are insep^abW from vegetable growth. Great bulk of produce can rarely be 
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dlyteined without b corresponding degree of coBtscness; eadk twquirosan 
dinost impossible or unattainable degree of quality in a smaller quantity of 
produce to equal in ralue a greater bulk, when the latter is attended with a 
Mr portion of the nutritious property, and when the dkRwence in quantity is 
Teiy considerable." 

The two chapters on fanning nre, perhaps, the most valuable part of the 
-work. In the first chapter a general hiAory of British agriculture is given 
from the peace of 1815 to the present time, in which every point connected 
with the subject appears to be touched on. We must find room for the last 
paragraph. 

“ Much of t^e prosperity of any country depends on the distribution of 
wealth, and the state of easy competence in which the differqpt classes of the 
population are placed: the unequal distribution and misapplication of capital 
has constituted a gr^fevil in ail ages and countries in the world, and nations 
progress in civilisation and improvements in proportion as these barriers are 
broken down and removed. The upright character and correct moral conduct 
cannot exist in a state of abject poverty; the evil parts of human nature are 
called into action in the struggle to obtain, by any methods, that which should 
be got by industry and application. The moral strength of an united or an 
individual state of existence bears a high ratio to the physical, and the value 
of integrity and upright feeling in every class of society is inestimable. Edu¬ 
cation and early impressions exert a powerfid influence; but it happens that 
writers on such subjects wholly neglect to lay the foundation, from too great 
anxiety and haste to rear the superstructure. The means of procuring and 
receiving education must first be afforded; the physical wants must be 
supplied before the moral ; the cravings of nature admit no excuse. The 
beautiful principles of demonstration, and the abstract truths of morality and 
social wisdom, cannot be taught to a starved being; be will not li.sten to us ; 
he must be clothed and fed, and then taught; and hence the necessity of pro¬ 
viding the means and of putting them in the power of all classes, and by 
affording employment and remuneration, finally produce that elevation of 
character which constitutes the true strength of society. It is natural to 
suppose that the power or means which has raised one or more classes above 
crime and immorality will raise others. A highly improved physical condition 
may be attained without a corresponding moral developement; but no great 
mental excellence ever will be produced without a generally improved physical 
state arising from an abundance of the comforts and necessaries of life. But 
the moral world and the relations of society have hitherto presented only a 
painful spectacle of the perpetual warfare of jarring elements contending for 
, the mastery, arising from a resistance and an opposition to the laws of nature 
and of reason, which have marred the face of the fair creation, and have 
spread misery and desolation over the globe. When we contrast that de¬ 
plorable view of human iniquity, plunder, fraud, and violence with the simple, 
uniform and harmonious plan on which the natural world is conducted—with 
the beautiful order which is unfolded in the unceasing operations of pro¬ 
duction and reproduction, and with the amazing grandeur of the stupendous 
works which are produced in the profound tranquillity and undisturbed re¬ 
gularity of nature’s workshop, so gradual in operation as almost to elude the 
perception of our senses, there naturally arises in our minds the simple, the 
pleasing, and at the same time the very sublime idea, that the great Cause, 
and ultimate end of all things, will conduct the moral world through a number 
and variety of different states of existence to a similar termination of beauty 
and of order, the full completion of which may be reserved for ages that are 
removed beyond the reach of our limited comprehensions, and verging into or 
forming a part of an inscrutable eternity.” , 

To give an idea of the important matters treated of in the second chapter 
on farming, we shall quote its contents. 

“ Cultivation of soils. Northern system oppressive. Capital, stock, and 
implements required on an improving farm of 300 acres. Description and 
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uw of the rotatioBB of (nopmng. On chtyi. Cte lonns, Banda, md ^v«1b. 
On lands pared and bwnea. Obserradons on dton, and on prqMrrag 
various soil^ and altering crooked ridges. Draining AmUe and pass 
lands. Soiling. Pennanent pastures not i^aired. Paras buiUn^ 
scription of two plans of farmeries. Dwelling-house. Cottages, uoprove- 
ments much wanted in them. Soiling of di&rent kinds of stock. Smdl 
sheds in pasture fields. Gloucestershire example ,fiu1n. Such &nii8 neces-- 
sar^. Director required. Qualifications requisite.’ Practical skill essential. 
Failures from nnprofessiomd and ignorant practitioners. General acquire¬ 
ments requisite. Expensive* seminaries not generally useful. Increasing 
knowledge will dispel the jealousy and acrimony so adverse teHmorovements. 
Ireland. Causes of the backward agricultural state. Remedres.” 

, In conclusion, we most strongly recommend this work as one of the best 
which has appeared in the course of the present century on the subjectsof 
which it treats. 


Art. II. ( dalo'. te of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, 8fc., lately published, with some Account of those 
which are considered the most interesting. 

The Cowlhorpc Oak, from a Painting by the tote George Wiiliam Fother^U, 
from accurate Sketches made on the Spot, expressly for this IVork. Drawn 
on Stt e by William Monkhousc. With a descriptive Accountjby Charles 
Empson, Author of “ Narratives of South America,” “ Antiquarian Mis¬ 
cellany,” “ Scenery of the Andes,” &c., conttuiiing such Historical Me¬ 
morials, Local Particulars, Botanical Characters, Dimensions, and various 
Information as could be obtained on the Spot relative to this most 
famous Oak, “ the Glory of England and the Pride of Yorkshire,” 4to, 
pp. 18, 1 lithograph. London, 1842. • 

There is a great deal of curious matter brought together ii. these pages, but 
we arc sorry that we cannot commend the lithograph, which is totally de¬ 
ficient in the characteristic touch of the oak. Let the reader compare it with 
any of Mr. Strutt’s engravings of oaks, or with any of the oaks in Lewis’s 
Portraits of British h'orest Trees, reviewed in our Volume for 1838. 

The true Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture ; set fortH in two Lec¬ 
tures, delivered at St. Mary's, Oscott. By A. Welby Pugin, Architect, and 
Professor of Antiquit|ps in that College. 

Mr. Pugin is known among his professional brethren as a great enthusiast * 
in Gothic architecture, in which it is universally allowed he has a thorough 
knowledge, and an excellent taste. The work before us is not his first pro¬ 
duction, for he*is the author of Contrasts, in which the modern degeneracy of 
architectural science and taste, and the great superiority of the Gothic style 
over the Grecian, arc enfortied hy architectural caricatures. The object of 
the present work is the same, but the author has set about it in a more 
moderate, and consequently more ciTective, manner. In short, his taste as ai>> 
author has beefl improved, though it is yet far from being good. Notwith¬ 
standing this, we do not know any work on Gothic architecture that is so 
likely to improve the taste of the general observer, because the arguments are 
all such as every one can understand, and they arc well illustrated by numerous 
and beautiful engravings. The following points are what the author en¬ 
deavours to enforce and illustrate. 

1. That all the ornaments of pure pointed edifices were merely introduced 
as decorations to the essentiSl constmetions ofi those buildings. 

2. That the construction of pointed architecture was varied to accord with 
the properties of the various materials employed, aS shown by ancient ex¬ 
amples of stone, timber, and metal construction. 
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S. That DO features were introduced in the ancient pointed edifices which 
were not essential either for convenience or propriety. 

4. That pointed architecture is most consistent, as it decorates the useful 
portions of buildings, instead of concealing or disguising them. 

5. That the true principles of architectural proportion are only found in 
pointed edifices. 

6. That the defects of modern architecture are principally owing to the 
departure from ancient consistent principles. 

The great error into which Mr. Pugin has fallen, in our opinion, is in con¬ 
demning eve^ thing and every tmdy that does not exactly square with his 
views. Mr. P|||^ is a newly converted and consequently a zealous Catholic ; 
but what Cathmic of sound sense, in the present day, would publish such a 
passage as the following; — “ Mechanics’ institutes are a mere device of the 
day to poison the nfinds of the operatives with infidel and radical doctrines; 
the church is the true mechanics’ mstitute, the oldest and the best. She was 
the great and never failing school in which all the great artists of the days of 
faith were formed. Under her guidance they directed the most wonderful 
efforts of their skill to the glory of God, and let our fervent prayer ever be, 
that the church may again, as in days of old, cultivate the talents of her 
children to the advancement of religion and the welfare of their own souls,— 
for without such results talents are vain, and the greatest efforts of art sink 
to the level of an abomination.” (p. 3.3.) 

The following passage may be considered by some as objectionable ; but 
here it will^be observed that the author is speaking of principles, and, taking 
the passage in this sense, we entirely agree with him. 

“We can never successfully deviate one tittle from the spirit and principles 
of pointed architecture. We must rest content to follow, not to lead : we may 
indeed widen the road which our Catholic forefathers formed, but we can 
never depart from their track without p certainty of failure being the result 
of our presumption.” (p. 9.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

- Art. I. General Notices. 

Species and.- Varieties, — When the willows, and sevecal other genera of trees, 
are cultivated and studied for many years in an arboretum, the number of spe¬ 
cies will be greatly diminished, and, doubtless, many new varieties originated. I n- 
deed, there is nothing in any of the species of .S'aiix that would lead us to doubt 
the possibility of there being only one original species; assuming as the charac¬ 
teristic of a species some mt^pk always present, and indestructible by cultivation, 
soil, or climate. There are some genera, some of the species of which are so 
decidedly distinct, that it is impossible to conceive that thby can ever be 
mere varieties; and equally impossible to suppose them distinct genera. For 
example, no one ever supposes that A'cer Pseiidh-Flatanus and A, campestre 
are not specifically distinct, and yet no one would ever think of raising them 
into separate genera. In like manner, Qucrcus Jiobur, C'erris, 7'lex, riibra, 
virens, &c., are all decidedly distinct species; and yet,-by the commonest 
observer, they would all be pronounced oaks. This, however, is not the case 
with the genus Salix, nor with Ulmus, .d'lnus, and some others. It is easy 
to conceive any one kind of elm changed by culture, locality, or climate 
into any other kind, and equally easy in the case of the difierent kinds of 
.4'lnus. 

Hitherto botanists have been chiefly enabled to study ligneous plants from 
specimens obtained from their native habitats; but with the progress of 
civilisation, and the consequent establishment of botanic gardens and arbo- 
retums in all parts of the country, they will be enabled to study species in a living 
state, and under a degree of uniformity in external circumstances which had 
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never previously been done. It will then appear, as we think, that the greater 
number of plants, both ligneous and herbaceous, hitherto considered as 
species, will not even continue to exist ns varieties. On the other hand, as 
varieties which have been created by difference of locality disappear, others 
will be originated through culture and cross-fecundation. It must never be 
forgotten, that varieties of plants originated through culture afford by far the 
most valuable products for mankind, and therefore, in point of utility, are of' 
much greater interest than either natural varieties, that is, such as are pro¬ 
duced by difference of locality and climate, or even species. (Ex/racled 
by T. W.) 

Effect of Mcrcnml Vapour on Vegetation. — A paper waj read by Mr. 
Fortune, the superintendant of the hothouse department in the Society’s 
Garden (Feb. 16. IS+l), upon the effect of mercurial vjipour on vegetation. 
The author stated that in consequence of reports thift wood prepared with 
corrosive sublimate, under Kyan’s patent, was injurious to vegetation, a 
series of experiments had been tried in the garden for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining how fur these opinions were well founded. In one experiment a small 
portable greenhouse was prepared with Kyanised wood, and, thus pickled, 
was introduced into the atmosphere of plants under hand-glasses, but without 
injurious effc-.'s in such cases. But when Kyanised wood, or shavings mois¬ 
tened with corrosive sublimate, or crude mercury, or salts of that metal, 
were introduced into vessels containing plants exposed to the dampness and 
high tem|)eraturc of a hothouse, in every such case the plants became sickly, 
recovered when removed from the influence of the mercurial s»pour, and 
sickened again when again exposed to it. (Proceedings of the Hort. Soe. for 
1841, p. 203.) 

Comparative Value of Coke and Anthracite as Enel in Hothouses. — Mr. For¬ 
tune presented, from the hothouse department, the following “ llesults of some 
comparative F.xperimeuts with Coke and Anthracite, consumed in the conical 
hot-water Boilers, invented by J. llogcrs, F'(|.” The efperiments are now 
ended which have been in progress throughout the winter, to test the efficiency 
of the improved conical boiler, and to ascertain whether c >ke oi anthracite is 
the cheapest and best fuel to burn in it. So far as the boiki i; concerned, 
the results have been perlectly satisfactory. When the ap|)aratus connected 
with it is strongly constructed and well built in, as it ha» iicen in this case, it 
is easily managed, and as economical as any boiler wftb which I am acquainted. 

I think, however, its chief recommendation is, the kind ol* fuel which it will 
burn (coke or common cinders); and the certainty with which it may belcft,with¬ 
out any attention for ten or twelve hours, to keep a stove to 60° in the midst of 
winter with the externaf atmosphere so low as 6°, or even zero of Fahren- , 
heit. This is owing to the manner in which the fuel falls down Into the fire, 
to the great quantity of air which is continually r*shing in through the bars, 
and to the comijlete power of regulating the supply of this, when the appa¬ 
ratus is as it ought to be. The fuel was tried in the following manner. 

In the months of October ijnd December we burnt coke, in November and 
January anthracite, .and in February coke and aisthracite every alternate night. 
The results, together with the mean teuiperatnre of the different months are 
now laid before the committeoi The stove was kept between 60'’ and 65'’.' ** 



Nature of 
Fuel. 

Quantity of Fuel 
consumed. 

Mean Tcmjicraturc of the 
ftfoiitha. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Sun. 

October 

Ciike 

4^ bushels 

56-32 

36-96 

74.'39 

Novenffier - 

Anthracite 

1 ton 5 Vwt. 

• +9-96 

36'4« 

34.-66 

December « 

Coke 

92J bushels 

37'56 

26'43 

38-03 

January 

Anthracite 

1 ton I6cwt. 3jlb. 

39'90* 

28'61 

41-11 


Q 
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February. 

roke. 

Anthracite. 

Quantity of 
Ashes left 
from vach. 

Temperature. 


stone. 

stone. 

U) 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

8i 

. 

- 

31 

23° 

2 

13 

• 

31 

18 

3 

9 


. 

28 

14 

4 


14 


30 

22 

5 

9J 

. 

- t 

30 

26 

6 

14 

• 

28 

24 

7 

lOJ 

. 

. 

27 

24 

8 

14 

. 

29 

2<f 

9 




.30 

27 

10 


9.1 

. 

32 

27 

11 

6 

. 


41 

.37 

12 


7 

• 

51 

38 

13 

H 

- 


51 

44 

14 

7 

. 

52 

41 

15 

H 

- 


49 

42 

16 

7 

. 

51 

39 

17 

5i 

- 


46 

36 

18 

7 

171 

53 

38 

19 

4 


H 

50 

35 

2» 


7 

17 

.76 

40 

21 

5 

.. 

6 

56 

29 

22 


7 

19 

42 

38 

23 

5 

- 

4 

44 

32 

24 


7 

21 

40 

36 

25 

5 

_ *• _ 

6 

42 

35 

26 


7 

. 

48 

35* 

27 

5 

. 


45 

32 

28 


7 

- 

47 

32 


89i= 

127JL = 





28J bush 

15 cw't. 7^ st. 

1 




In judging of the difference in quantity of the two kinds of fuel, the tem¬ 
perature is not tlie only thing to be considered. When the weather is calm 
less fire is required than wlieii it is windy, the teni[)srature of the external air 
in both cases being the same ; and even the mean sun heat given above will 
not enable a person to furuj. a correct idea unless he knows at the same time 
how long the sun has shone. The sun may shine for one hour in a day in 
which the registering thermometer may indicate 70°, or it may shine the whole 
day and the thermometer only rise to 70°, yet every one knows that muck less 
fire heat would be required iq the latter case th!m in the first. Taking these 
things into consideration, we cannot compare December with January, and get 
a (jorrect result. We are more likely to come nearer the truth if we compare 
October with November, and the alternate days of February with each other. 
By referring to the quantity burned, and taking coke at an average price of 
20s. a chaldron, and anthracite at 32r. per ton, we will find that the expense of 
healing the orchidaceous house in October last with coke was about I /. 3s. lOd., 
and the expense of heating it in November with anthracite was 21.; or if we 
take the alternate days of February, 14 against 14, we find the expense of heat¬ 
ing with 28 bushels of coke 15r. 6d., and 16 cwt. of anthracite 1/. 5t. Id. If 
we take the two months in which cokc-was burned against the two“in which 
anthracite was burned, which will not be fair, owing to the nature of the 
weather, the following are the results: — Coke, 3 chaldrons 27 bushels, 3/. Ifls. 
anthracite, 3 tons I cwt. 2 st., 4/. 18s. 
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These results speak for themselves so far as economy is concerned, and, 
therefore, the only thing to be considered beyond this is, which is most pr&- 
ferablc with regard to manageit)ent. A measure of anthracite will last much 
longer than one of coke, but the quantity of heat given out by each will be 
nearly the same. In the month of December last, when the weather was very 
cold, it was not possible to keep the orchidaceous house to 60“ with one 
boiler filled with the best anthracite, but this could be done when coke, broken 
into small pieces, was used instead. •When both boilers were filled with anr 
tbracite this temperature cot^ld easily be maintained, and they would last 
twice ns long ns one filled with coke. So that it conics to this, equal bulk 
produces an equal quantity of heat; or, at least, a chaldron of coke will give 
out as much ns a ton of anthracite, the one being SO*., the other 32s. But as 
anthracite does not burn so fiercely as coke, it lasts longgr, and gives a very 
steady heat. This nroperty may make it desirable for greenhouses where the 
expense is not considered; but in a stove with a well regulated conical boiler, 
for every thing dcpciiils upon this, coke is not only the cheaper of the two, 
but is much the easier to manage, requires less stoking, and burns clearer, as 
may bo seen by referring to the ipiantity of ashes left by each. A mixture of 
the two kinds, in equal proportions, answers very well, with, of course, inter¬ 
mediate resn;!';. 

The orchidaceous house, in which these experiments were carried on, was 
last year heated by a flue, when we ascertained the following to be the quan¬ 
tity of fuel consumed in the montb of February, viz.:— 


I’ebruary. 

'riiorinom. 
at 8 A. M. 

TIuTinom. 

at 8 1* M. 

Lowest deg. 
during Night. 

Coal consumed 
ill 24 Hours. 

19 

65“ 

64“ 

61“ 

bush.* 

2* 

20 

65 

65 

64 

. 21 

21 

65 

65 

65 

2 

22 

65 

65 

64 

J 

23 

66 

65 

65 

2 

24 

66 

67 

65 

2 

25 

66 

67 

63 

• li 


The aggregate amount of fuel consumed on the above seven days and nights 
was 8 ewt. 2 stone 4 lb. This, however, cannot be considered as the inaxiiiium 
quantity, for although tl»e thermometer out of doors was so low as 24“ at 
night, yet the days were generally clear, and the house was much heated by 
the sun. In mild weather, about 1 bushel of coals.was sufficient to keep the 
house at 65“ for 24 hours. {Proceedings of the Ilort. Soc.for 1841, p. 208.) 

Oifster-Shell Manure .—Pounded oyster-shells have been advantageously 
empfoyed as a manure on light lands, drilled in with turnip seed at the rate 
of 40 bushels an acre; and mis quantity has, i|i Norfolk, been found equal 
to 8 tons of farm-yard dung an acre. They have also been beneficially 
used for wheat ^ 4 cwt. of oyster-shells and the same quantity of rape-dast • 
have proved of equal efficacy. (Camb. Chron. and Joum.,Vc\). 29. 1842.) 
— W.H.B. 

Bran as Manure. — A correspondent invites the attention of farmers to 
bran us manure : he says that having discovered an increase in the growth of 
grass from the accidental application of bran, he was induced to try an ex¬ 
periment with it, and he found one third of a ton of bran, which cost 37*., 
caused an increase in a crop hay of half a ton, worth at the time 31 .; thus 


* The weight of the bushel used is 6*? lb. 
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showing a profit of 1/. 13«. per acre from the use’of bran. He has since 
drilled l)ran at the rate of 1 ton per acre for turni|)s, and he has the satisfac¬ 
tion of finding the crops quite as good as where farm-yard manure was 
used. {Camb. Chron. and Jaum., Fell. 20. 18+2.)— W. H. li. 

Hedges. — All deciduous hedges may be pruned and repaired during De¬ 
cember, January, and February. They ought always to be moulded into such 
a form, that the base should be several inches wider than the top, otherwise 
they are certain to become naked below. A hedge 0 ft. high may be 1 ft. 
wide at the base, and 6 in. at the top. Hedges should never be clipped, but 
always cut with the hedge-bill, unle.ss we except hedges of privet, furze, 
and the like; but, even in these cases, the cutting shears should be used, and not 
common shears, which bruise off the shoots, instead of cutting them. — li. 
December, 1841. . 

Means of produrmg'Flowers of Kbododeiidron arbbreum soon after Christmas. 
— “ The circumstance which 1 am about to relate,” says Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart., V. P., “ is of trifling importance ; but may, nevertheless, interest 
those who, like me, cultivate the Rhododendron arhoreum, and have seldom 
an opportunity of seeing its beautiful blossoms. I have for some years been 
in the habit of pruning the several varieties or sub-species of this plant, as 
trees; and 1 find that they bear the knife well, and readily assume the cha¬ 
racter which I wish to give them. Last November, while engaged in this 
operation, it occurred to me that I might make some use of the branches 
which 1 had cut off; cither by ripening the seed-vessels left from the flowers 
of last yea", or by forcing into early blo.ssom the buds alreaily formed. With 
a view of accomplishing the first object, 1 placed some of the branches bear¬ 
ing seed-vessels in the dry stove; but they soon withered and came to nothing. 
Others were placed in the mud of a tank in the damp stove, in which were 
growing Limnoeharis Humboldtii aipl other aquatics. This was done about 
the end of November. The leaves, however, drooped, and the cuttings re¬ 
mained unchanged (or above a month ; when, to my surprise, 1 foum^ that 
the capsules were becoming turgid and full of sap, and that a strong shoot 
was coming from each cutting; which shoot, when I left the country, had 
attained nearly the length of Sin. Whether or not roots had been formed I 
have not ascertained, for 1 was unwilling to disturb the cuttings so soon 
after their apparent'vegetation ; but it is diflicult to suppose that such strong 
shoots should be pushed forward and sustained by nourishment derived only 
from absorption By the bark and wood. A cutting bearing a flower-bud was 
at the samd time placed in the above-mentioned tank. In about a month, it 
began to swell; and at the end of a fortnight afterwards, it expanded most 
beautifully. Thus 1 had an opportunity of seeing Khe blossoms of my own 
R.hododendron arboreum, at a season of the year when I am usually at home, 
and when flowers for decoration arc much in request. As the plants of Rho¬ 
dodendron arboreum arc greatly improved by such pruning, 1. intend to repeat 
the experiment on a larger scale next season ; and shall be happy if what 1 
now write will enable others to partake of the (ileasurc of seeing the'June 
flowers of Rhododendron krboreum in abundance soon after (jhristmas.” 
(Proceedings of the Hort. Soe. fur 1841, p. 203.) 

'Pears, grafted on the Stock of the Mounlam Ash (Fogel-Bpor, Pyrus Aucu- 
piiria), by Herr Weimar, Fdrsthaus, Eiiis. The practice derived from Herr 
Roth, Ober-fdrster, now resident in Altenkirchen, not far from Limburg, 
Duchy of Nassau. He lived lormerly at Ober Ems, Amt Idstein, Nassau; in 
his garden there he had, in 1812, trees of full growth thus worked. The 
crops were there abundant and sure; in a climate and site, on the high plateau 
of the Taunus Mountain, where neither |)ear nor apple would previously fruit. 
The soil poor and shallow, upon rock. The. eflect is to retard the blossom 
and give vigour to the constitution. Flesh and flavour said not to be affected. 
Budding and grafcin;r .alike successful on old stocks or on young, by the usual 
process ; care must, however, be taken to remove none of the yonng shoots 
which the stock may make during the first season after working. In the 
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succeeding spring, before vegetation commences, all such redundant growth to 
be cut out closely, and the graft alone permitted to push in freedom. Its 
growth will be luxuriant. (TJ. A, Ilornbif, m ProceeiUngt of Hort. Sue. for 1840, 
p. 183.) 

With reference to the above communication, the following observation was 
made by the vice-secretary: — 

We have long ago tried some experiments upon the mountain ash as a stock- 
fur pear trees, it having been one ainuugst the various kinds of stocks on whiijh 
the pear was grafted in the garden of the Society. The trees grew very well, 
blit scarcely so vigorously as those on the pear stock, or even on the quince. 
The fruit was produced at an earlier age, of good size, and there wot no per- 
crpljile difference in the flavour, when compared with those produced under 
similar circumstances, hut on pear stocks. We diil not observe the blossoms 
retarded. The trees, however, did not seem as if they'would be long-lived, 
owing to the unequal swelling of the respective species. The pear increased 
in diameter more rapidly than the mountain ash. But as the latter species is 
more hardy than the quince, and will thrive in almost any soil, it might be 
used advantageously in some situations. (Ihid.) 

Treat mint of Pear Trees. — I beg to offer to the Horticultural Society a few 
Marie Louise petu-s, v'liieh I have been enabled to keep to this late period by 
a system of treatment, a short account of which I here annex. 1 selected a 
tree trained downwards, in the balloon style, and in the winter, as is my usual 
custom, I cut round the roots, about 3 ft. from the stem, extending each year 
the length of cutting (in consc(|uence of having only 9 in. of natural earth 
above a i.,nk gravelly clay). About June I covered the ground round the 
tree w'ith rotten manure, and occasionally watered it through the manure until 
the month of October. In August I cut off the whole of the upright strong 
shoots of this year’s growth, by which plan it appears to me that I throw the 
whole strength of the tree into the fruit. At the same time, being much an¬ 
noyed by the birds, I netted the tree, with some very fine fruit on it. About 
the first of tfetober 1 matted up the south and west sides of the tree, leaving 
it open to the north-east. The tree was then in full foliate, ..i.J cortinued so 
nearly three weeks later than the other trees of the same kind. The fruit con¬ 
tinued on It until the 20th of November, when, from the continued hurricanes 
which prevailed, I was compelled to gather them, as they.were more than half 
destroyed by being whijiped by the branches, in defiance of my training, net¬ 
ting, and matting. Had it not been for this tempestuous vfeathc*, I have no 
doubt some specimens would have been on the tree until this present time. 
•Some of the pears were as fine as any I have ever seen grown on walls, and 
the smaller ones, I havehio doubt, will enable me to have Marie Louise pears ^ 
on my table on Christmas day. To some it may appear strange, that on a clay 
soil I should water my trees, but having, in the niwking of my garden (the re¬ 
fuse corner of hriek-field when 1 took it), placed brick drains within 20 ft. 
of each other, directly across the garden, I have no stagnant water, but am 
jieribctly dry, and in the sutpmer months I invariably cover with manure the 
roots of all trees which have a full crop, and*\vater through it, for which 
trouble I am abundantly repaid, both in the size and (piality of my fruit, (ff. 
Croce, in Proceiglmgs of Jlort.dSoc. for 1840, p. 195.) • •* 

Packing of Fruit. — Mr. Thompson reported from the fruit department that 
the packing of fruit in baskets lined w'ith kiln-dried straw had been found to 
answer well with such varieties as had kept up to the present period. The 
straw so dried that it will scarcely bend without breaking does not com¬ 
municate that musty flavour which is [lerceived when hay or straw retaining 
their natural juices is employed. {Proceedings of Hort. Soc.Jbr 1840, p. 197.) 

A new^Descripkon of IndiaimCorn.— Wc have received from a friend settled 
in the stale of New York a communication relative to a description of Indian 
corn recently cultivated to some extent in the llnit(jd States of America. 
The new variety is termed the Chinese Tree Corn, and, it would appear, 
yields a very extraordinary return. A piece of land, something less than an acre 

U 3 
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ia described to have yielded 120 bushels of ears, giving more than 20 quarts of 
corn per bushel when shelled. This is at tiie rate of 75 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre 1 The growth of the plant, we are told, is e.xceedingly luxuriant. 
Whilst upon this subject, we would impress upon some of our experimenting 
friends the desirableness of trying what they can do upon our former sug- 

f estion of growing a closely planted crop of Indian corn stalks for soiling. 

Ve have written to our American correspondent for some seeds of the 
Chinese Tree Corn, and will hand it over with great pleasure to the most 
successful experimentalist in raising green corn. (Kew Farmer's Journal .)— 
W. H. B. 

Brinsden't Self-acting River-Valve, a recent invention, promises to be bene¬ 
ficial in a great variety of cases, more especially in Scotland It “ is intended 
to prevent the injury that the owners of property adjacent to weirs annually, 
sustain from the overflow of rivers, by which their lands are materially dete¬ 
riorated, and movable property liable to be destroyed. The self-acting 
river-valve is so constructed, that a portion of the weir is removed at such 
times as the excess of water above it requires removal, and it again closes 
when the head-water has abated to the level at which it is rctpiircd, viz. the top 
of the weir. The extent of the aperture made is regulated by the size of the 
river, varying from 20 ft. to 50 ft., and its depth by the water below it at winter 
level. It is not for new weirs alone, that may be in course of erection, the 
river-valve is intended; its principal use is in adding to the old weirs a means 
of carrying oft' the excess of water above that required by the mill adjoining it. 
Its great value lies in being self-acting, as the river itself, when above the 
height it should be, opens the valve, and the absence of water above that 
level enables the river again to close it. Another advantage it possesses is 
the simplicity of its action, the only wear that it sustains being ii|)on a wronght- 
iron column, thereby requiring in a number of years but little attention or 
reparation ; and a third claim it has to public favour is the comparatively 
trifling cost of it, when the yearly enhanced value of the property it protects 
is taken into consideration.” — J, B. Balbnashe, Count)/ Gulivay, Janunv)/, 
1842. 

The new French T)le (p. 143). — I am glad to Ictirn that you are patting 
the square tiles in the way of being made known. Our macliine tile-makers 
here say they see no difficulty in making and keeping them quite true ; and it 
seems obvious, that if the French, with imperfect miichincs, have succeeded in 
executing them, that our powerfiil machines, which are fitted to work the clay 
in a stift'er state, should achieve the task with more certainty, and be able to 
make a denser and smoother-surfaced article. I shall be extremely glad to 
hear of your Worcester friend’s success, and, if possible, to get a specimen of 
his produce.— J.R. Fdin.,Jmt. 17. 1842. 

Ainstie's ’I'ile-malctng Maeh'uw. — 1 send you a copy of Ainslie's specification, 
which does not work so well as, 1 am told, the machine itself docs: it is 
adopted by various parties in substitution for former ones, and tiles produced 
by it gained the premium at the Berwick show, -xr-ld. 

Charred Peat as Fuel. — Have you any acquaintance with Mr. C. Williams 
of the Dublin Steam I’aiket C'onqiany, Liverpool't' He mentioned a circum¬ 
stance to me some time since which may have extensive ivftuence in some 
localities, viz. that in the course of his trials to manufacture peat char for the 
canal steamers, he found, contrary to his expectation, that the soft spongy 
turf was a far belter material tlian tlie dense deep-seated peat. Might not 
towers like lime-kilns be erected m i)eat mosses, and a profitable manufac¬ 
tory of char be carried on ? A body of incandescent material being once 
established, raw peat jbeiug thrown on the top would, in the first place, have 
its moisture dissipated, and would then bcconui char, and in its turq serve to 
prepare successive supplies.’ “Winning ’’peat in the usual way is a pre¬ 
carious operation, aqd the carting it rcciuircs means which may be wanted 
for other purposes; and the char would be less exposed to loss iu wet seasons, 
and would be easier transported. — Id. , 
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Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. 

Monxa, Vebmary 8. 1842. — I have read Gardening fvr Ladies, which 
Mrs. Loudon has been so kind as to send me, from beginning to end. 
I find it written with a full knowledge of the subjects treateii of, so that it is 
a book of great interest and infoAnation, and one which should lie in the 
pocket of every gardener. The cha()ters, for example. Manuring the Sag, 
Manure, 'IVansp/anting, The ^Management of Fruit Trees, and tlie Pleasure- 
Ground, gave me great pleasure. Tile single ehaptcr Pleasure-Ground 's 
well deserving of attention, as by studying that even the blockhead might 
become a creator of pleasure-grounds. 1 must, however, intimate to the 
aecomplished authoress, that in the article “ Mulberry ” a few mis¬ 
takes have crept in ; which, in a new edition, I litg of her to remedy. 
She says that the leaves of the black mulberry (A/drus nigra) are positively 
injurious to the silkworm. The leaves of the black mulberry are not ab¬ 
solutely injurious to silkworms, since, before the introduction of the white 
mulberry (Afdrus alba), they were fed exclusively with the leaves of the black 
(see Crescenzio) ; but the worms, especially in the early stages of their 
growth, do I'.ot eat Miem very eagerly on account of their rough surface. In 
various countries, such as Sjiain*, tor example, and the Levant, where the 
white mulberry is not common, silkworms are reared entirely on the leaves 
of the black mulberry. The principal reason of the white mulberry being 
preferred ’s, that the silkworms reared on the leaves of the bbifk mulberry 
produce a coarser silk. I have iio doubt, also, that the leaves of the red 
mulberry (A/drus riibra) are not injurious to the silkworm ; and I am epn- 
firined in this opinion from what is said by J. M. in Gard. Mag., vol. xv. 
p. 573. Perh.aps, however, they are not eaten with as much relish by the 
silkworms as even the leaves of the black mulberry, on account of their being 
still more rugged. I believe my brother Louis, backed by what is said by the 
above-nameil .1. M. in your cxcellenr periodical, intends making this year 
comparative experiments. It cannot be denied that the silkworm does eat 
the leaves of the lettuce; and by experiments made by emineiic ..giiculturists 
it results that they either die before making a cocoon, or if they do make one 
it is in a state of disease, and consequently the produce is worthless. It 
is easily exjilaiueil when we consider that the lettuce does not contain the 
mucilage necessary for the formation of silk, a mucilage ptculiaw to the mul¬ 
berry, which is the food destined by nature for the insect. The silkworm has 
been reared entirely on the leaves of the scorzoncra {Scorzunera hispanica), 
but the results were not satisfactory. In all other respects, the person who, 
should translate this excellent manual into Italian woultl do an important 
service to horticulturists as well as to his comitrymcn in general. If I 
had time, I shcadd be delighted to render myself useful to my brethren ; but 
my numerous avocations do not leave me a moment’s respite! 

Tlie following is what Professor Dr. Oiuscppc Moretti says in his Prodro- 
mus di una Mnnogrnfia dctlc Specie del Genne Afori«. |- “ In the Arboretum et 

Fruticefum by Loudon, a work of eminent merit, there are eighteen species of 


* The black mulberry is also called Spanish mulberry (Gelso di Spagna). 
f I have already culled the attention of the jirofessor to the circumstance 
that Mrs. London, in her Gardening for Lndus, sajs that there are only three 
species of mulberry cultivateil in Europe, i. e. Afdrus nigra, Af. alba, and M. 
rubra; and told him that in my opinion he had only reatl your excellent .4r- 
boretum cl Frulimdum supcrf»-ially before writing his Prodroinus, as you also 
only give three species and not eighteen, as *lie asserts, 1 imagine he has 
thought that you have given as species A/drus (a.) cpnstantinopolituna and 
M. (a) tatarica, not observing that a. only means alba, and consequently 
M. filba var.constantinopolilana, &c. 
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mulberry given, bcsiiles n numerous series of varieties; but in reading this 
work we soon discover that the English horticulturist, although a learned 
botanist, does not, however, know exactly either the history of the introduc¬ 
tion of tlie species and varieties given b_\ him, or the distinctive characters of 
each. For example, he calls Dandolo’s mulberrt, that is (iclso Daiidolo. the 
il/drus inacrophylla or Al. Morettid/in of .lacquin, while this variett was not 
known till several years after the dealh of Count Dandolo. lie, with 
l^oddiges, makes two varieties of the HI. macroi)hyila and J\i. MorcttiffHO, 
while they are only one and the same plant. He constitutes as a variety of 
the AI. rubra of Linnteus the AI. canailensis by him attributed to l.anmrck. 
(Enciiclopedie Alctlwdique) ; and then under this he places the Ai. canadensis 
ofPoiretand AI. nibraof Wdldenow, not being aware that the article Murier 
of that encyclopaedia was not written by Lamarck but by Foiret; iiiul, that, 
therefore, his two Camidian imdbcrries, which he makes distinct, arc, in fact, 
only one and the same species.” [See note in preceding page.] 

The following is his division of the species and varieties; — 

“ First Section. 

“ Mulberries cultivated by me frequently by seeds, by grafts, by cuttings, 
and by layers. 

Species I.—ilfdrus nigra Linn, 

1. Af. ladniata Ahll. not Poir. 

2. AI. scabra ilfor.(Morctti), Bibl. Agr. 1st ed. notWilld. 
Species II.'— il/drus alba Linn. 

1. AI. macrophyflla Alor. M. Morettidwa Jacq. Ger.; AI. 

chinensis Vertol., Lodd., Loud. 

2. AI. latifblia Poir. AI. multicaiilis Perott., AI. tatA- 

rica Desf. not Lin., AI. crencllata Jioimf. not Mor., 
AI. fndica Jlorf. I’atnv., AI. Alba bullata Alor. 

3. AI. itAlica Poir. 

4. AI. japdnica Kois. AI. alba crenellata Alor. not Bo- 

nafons. 

5. AI. constantinopolitana Poir. 

AI. nervosa Did. 

7. AI. pinnila Atois. 

^ , 8. AI. I'dba hetcrophvlla Alor. ined. 

’ 9. AI. Alba flexubsa Alor. ined. Af. tortnbsa Audibcrl. 

“ All the other mulberries cultivated for rearing silkworms are not varieties, 
but only variations produced by climate, soil, and cultivation, viz., those vul¬ 
garly called succulent-leaved, double, Spanish, Piacentina (also called dwarf 
or Tuscan mulberry), rqgea, Veronese, inorcllona, Kouiana, colombassa, 
furcata, ovalifolia, dura, seraissaini, &c. 

Species III. — Aforus rubra Linn. 

1. AI. canadensis Poir. 

2. AI. scal^ra Wiltd. 

H. AI. pennsylvAnica Nois., Lodd. 

4. AI. missouriensis Audibcrt. , 

“ AI. caroliniana, and those plants which the brothers Audibert of Tarascon 
thought to be so many h^’brids produced from the mulberry of the Phili[)pinc 
Isles (A/bnis Alba bullata Noh.) and this species, or with AI. rubra, are 
only variations obtained from seed. 

“ Second Section. 

Vlulberrics which are not pultivated, in Enr'jpe, but w(jrc received from 
foreign parts as dried specimens, and examined by me in the herbariums of 
De Candolle at Geneva ; of Webb, Delcssert, and of the Museum of Plants, 
at I’aris ; of Lindley, of Bcntham, of the Linnean Society, and of the 
British Museum, in London. 
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S|)ecies IV.— Moras atropurpi'irca Roxh. Flor. Ind., vol. 3. p. 595.; n. 2. of 
our Monograph, plate I. 

]. Moras rubra Lour. Flor. Cochin., 1,2. p. 555. sp.2. 
(not of Liunu;iia, and without Hynonymes), edition of 
Willdenow, pi. 2. p. 679. 

Species V. — il/drus viridis JIani. ined.. Comp. angl. des Indes, n. 465. 

(Wallicli) ; our’Monograpti, pi. II., il/orus aldisia Herbar. 
Dclcsscrt. , 

Species VI.—ilforus Imvi^ta Walhvh, ined. Herbar., De Candolle Comp. 

angl. des Indes. Our Monograph, pi. III. 

Species VII. — Afbrus cuspidiita WaUtch, ined. Herb., De Candolle, Comp. 

angl. des Indes., n. 4646. Our Monograph, pi. IV. 

Species VIII. — Tl/brus mexicana Benlhmn, Plant. Ilartw., p. 71. n. 514. 
Our Monograph, pi. V. • * 

Species IX. — il/brus pendulina Kndlicher, Prod. Flor. Norfolk., p. 40. n. 84. 
Our Monograph, pi. VI. 

Species X. — 7I/orus inauritiana Jacq. Icon, rar., vol. 3. pi. 617. 

1. ilforus ainpalis Poir. 

“ Third Section. 

“ Mulberries mentioned by various botanists j but of which there are no 
specimens in any of the herbariums I have examined. 

Species XI. — ilfdrus celtidifolia Thunb. ct Kunth, Synops. PI. jEg., pi. 1. 
p. 370. vol 1. 

1. Jlfbrus mexicana Benth. ? 

Species XII. — iHorus rorylifolia Humb. et Kmilh, Synops. PI. .®g., pi. I. 
p. 370. vol. 2. 

Species XIH. — Jl/iirus insularis Sj>rcn/’el, Syst. Veget., vol. i. p. 492. n. 12. 
Species XIV. — JILorus tonientosa Uajinesque, Flor. Ludovisiana, p. 113. 
n. 379. 

Species XV. — il/brus serrata Roxb. Flor. Ind., vol. 3.*p. 599. n. 7. 

“ Finally, the other specie.s of mulberries given as new, but not ilcscribed, 
are the following: 1. Tl/orus bifaria Wall.-, 2. .Mbrus calcar-g411i Cuming; 
3. il/6rus javanica B/iim. ; 4. iWbrus srandens IFo//. ; 5. iHbrus Tadaba 

Arab. V. Steudel Nomencl. Botan. 2cd. vol. !i. p 161.-” 

I think that the A'cer Pscudo-Platanus may also jiroduce oil. This 
year Professor Longoni will make comparative ex|)criments on dll the .species 
of yl'cer. I shall communicate the results to you at the proper time. Further 
observations on the ojj of the Kegundo have proved that it has no acidity, as 
a drop placed upon a plate of brass gave no signs of containing any, while a 
drop of olive oil corroded it immediately after the first day, and on the third 
day it was quite green. It is more dcsiccative than linseed oil, and will there¬ 
fore be excellrtit for painting ; it docs not begin to freeze till —9° of Reaumur. 
[11° Fahr.], an advantage in lighting exteriorly; its specific gravity is 0’ 922; 
and finally, when tried With the diagometty, it is an eas}' conductor of 
electricity.— Giimqijir MnnvUi. 

. RUSSIA. 

Sudden Bea/h of Trees m Russia. —It is a very common thing in our climate 
for trees to flourish for a scries of years, and then, in one cold winter (say 
severe), to be destroyed. This was ascribed to the action of the frost npon 
the stem, the branches, and the root. But, last winter, I lost two cherry 
trees, and found under the roots of one of them hollows, as if some animal 
had burrowed under it, and discovered the fibrous roots, as 1 thought, eaten, or 
torn Hivay. Ytt I have no^small apimals in.my garden. The other cherry 
tree died also, except one branch on the side where the gardener was forced 
to work, and of course, treail the ground, close to the tree, both being sur¬ 
rounded with bulbous roots. Well acquainted with the irresistible power of 
frost, which swells the earth, and raises up posts to the surface, small build- 
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ings, and even heavy boulders which nature has planted in the soil, I came to 
the conclusion, that the frost raised the trees, and left hollows about the 
roots, tearing away the fibres used for the supply of nourishment. Next 
spring 1 shall stir the earth with a pointed stick round every tree, and bind it 
about the roots with moderate treading. A borsechestnut tree, the pride of 
my garden, and planted with my own hand in the year 1814, showed symp- 
.toms of illness. Taught by the cherry “trees, I immediately loosened the 
ground, and trod the earth about it. JLJpon this, it sent out fresh shoots, 
which are, I trust, sufficiently ripened to stand the winter. 

While I am describing the mischief brought'on by frost, 1 must, on the 
.other hand, enumerate the many blessings it showers upon us, by being 
instrumental in supplying our markets with every thing, say every luxury. 
I went up to Petersburg a fortnight ago an<l brought down a supply of 
poultry and fish, and'stwwed them away in my cold j)antry, like so inany logs 
of wood. The prices per pair: cafions per pair, 4*. Irf.; ditto, smaller, 9<i.; 
turkeys, lOr. Id.; ducks, 3s. 8d. Game: gelinot, something like the perdrix 
rouge. Is. 8d.; such as have the breast the least grazed by a shot, but ex¬ 
cellent for fricassees and ragouts, 7rf.; cock of the wood, capercailzy, 2e. 9d.; 
grouse, U. lOd. ; and these purchases were made in the best and dearest 
market in Petersburg. Fish per lb.: Archangel cod, 4^d.; Archangel hali¬ 
but, 3 Jd.; pike, perch, 7Jd. ; white bait, a.Jd.; salmon, 5Jd.; Wolga sterlet, 
7|d. You may hence conclude that we live here luxuriously during the 
winter ; and the beauty is, that these things are taken out when wanted as 
you would ,lift a spclding, and only demand time enough to be thawed 
before being cooked. A fish soup I had at my table, the stock, 1 think, ruff, 
with perch fillets, enough for three people, cost Hd., adding the value of the 
pepper and salt. I found it most excellent, but the poor in England would 
reject it as part of their dinner. The quotations of prices 1 have made are 
not formed from market lists, but from'purchases I made for my own table. 
— U. J. Near Strelna, January, 29. 1842. 

WEST INDIES. 

Residence of Edward Olio at Cuba, ((.'ontinued from p. 139.) — From 
Cafetal el Fundador we now made more distant excursions, both by land 
and water, to Cardonnas, which, within the last three years, has become 
a city, and is situated on the sea coast near Lagunillcs and Cafetal St. Juan. 
The latter pljice pleased us very much, although our stay there bore more the 
resemblance of a military bivouac. A muginficent avenue of coco palms 
leads through the cofiee plantation to an ailjoining forest, in which are seen 
Ficus, llliizdphora Mangle, Amma, Nida, Mimosa,® and a strong kind of 
'Bombax. All the trees were entwined by passifloras and convolvuluses, 
but unfortunately but few uf them were in Hower. In a marsh atljoining the 
forest, 1 found, to my great astonishment, a considerable spac;/* covered with 
Canna, probably C. stolouifera; and between their bluish-green leaves a pro¬ 
fusion of flower-stalks, which, with justice, gave^he expectation of the iilost 
beautiful blossoms. I scldoiA saw Orchfdeaj on the trees here, and almost 
always the same oncidiums, and E|)idendriim cochlciituin with thick stems 
'extending 5 or C feet up the trees. The coflee .plantation copsisted only of 
shrubs, as they are never allowed to grow up to tree.-.; |)erhaps because they 
are more productive in this state, and the coffee more easily gathered. The 
enclosure was low, consisting only of anonas, Tradescuntw discolor, and 
A'rura escul4ntum. Miisa sapientum paradisiaca and Oreodoxa regia grow 
between the coffee shrubs ; the latter, however, frequently loses its fronds, 
which are taken oft) partly because when the wind is high they arc blown down 
and injure the coffee shrubs, and pm'tly bccau;>e they are <in request as a 
covering for the roofs of the Houses. In another plantation I saw an'avenue 
of the same sort whicl\ led to the dwelling-house, and the trees entirely con¬ 
sisted of stems without fronds, which gave more the a|)pearanee of rows of 
pillars than of an avenue of palms. The part near the house coniyistcil almost 
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entirely of Cocot nucifera and oreodoxas. The former has a stem from 10 ft. 
to 15 ft. in height, about 6 in. in diameter, and a beautiful, large, but always 
yellowish-looking, head. The oreodoxas, on the contrary, with disproportion¬ 
ately strong stems, attain the height of 40 ft., and have, according to the 
thickness of tlieir trunks, a small, but beautiful green, head. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Camina river, where the soil is black and of a clayey nature, 
I saw oreodoxas which, at a moderate computation, were 70 ft. in height. 
They are generally upright, and theaiocos almost always in an angle with the 
level of the soil. The Mi'isa sapi4ntum and paradisiaca, planted between 
the rows of coffee, have not a very agreeable afipearance. The leaves hang 
down from the trees in a half-withered state, and those that are fresh are 
tattered and torn by the wind, as if it had been done with some particular 
intention. If the fruit has been taken from the stem, ripe or unripe, it is cut 
down, and left to lie there till destroyed by the wcSthcr. When the palms 
are suffered to grow in their natural state, they certainly look extremely well, 
because they are as seldom attacked by insects as the coffee ; but the yellow 
spots on the leaves, which so much disfigure our palms at home, are also seen 
here. On the sea shore, and particularly in the bays, arc an amazing number 
of Rhizdphora Mangle and i-’.sitliiim pyriferum (guajava), from which an 
excellent jelly is made; also the Magnolia, but whether ohconlata or rotundi- 
(oliu, I am not certain. Several banks in the sea near Matanzas are entirely 
covered with mangle, and I saw it very near the time of flowering. 1 also 
found a small zamia, but could only secure a few of its leaves, as the plant 
had its ’■oots interwoven among stones, and I coulil not uproot one with all my 
unwearied efforts. Ferns, such as ^diantnm formdsum, J. assimile, Rlechnum 
occidcntiilc, several polypodinms, Aspidiimi, and /'teris, cover the rocks and 
stems of trees in the thickest forests. Pol/ins is seen twisting itself to the tojts of 
the highest trees, and only I'olhos crassinervins takes up its abode generally on 
the stems of old felled trees. Vamlla (sativa ?) extends itself from one tree 
to another, hangs down and winds about the nnderwopd, and then ascends 
other trees. I did not find it in flower in January and February, as staled hy 
Morrens, and must console myself with the assertion ol Siwarz, that it flowers 
in July, and have [latience till then. Although our excursion gave us so much 
pleasure, and although in various places we only found the same genera and 
species, yet in this thinly peopled and uncultivated conntry it is natuiai to 
suppose that we met with dilficulties, and sometimes even with sad misfortunes. 
During an excursion on the Isith of February, from FundSdor to the interior, 
we ascended a high plateau on which we only found two species of fan palms. 
One had small round leaves, silver white underneath, a short stalk, aitd 
covered with a fine cottftny texture ; the stem from 1 ft. to 20 ft. in height, with 
a small head. The other resembled a Cdrypha, had large yellowish leaves, 
the stalks longer, the highest w ith a stem (i ft. high, and already done flower¬ 
ing. The stem of the former was 20 ft. in height, and 3 It. in diameter. We 
determined on carrying off specimens of these palms, and also to make ilraw- 
in^s of them, and with grciit difficulty we made onr way back over the plateau, 
but without having attained the object in view-*; as we wci'c no sooner roused 
from our bivouac than we had hut one desire, that of returning to F'undador. 
The rain fell iy such torrents, that a duration of forty days would not lia^' 
been necessary to give rise to the wish for Noah’s ark. There arc no inns 
on the roads, and in many |)laces no roads at all, and the nearest plantation 
we knew was farther off than Fnndador. The water soon reached the horse’s 
middle, and, from the colour of the clay, looked almost as red as blood, and 
became like a raging mountain stream, rushing against us. After twenty- 
seven hours’ ride, we at last arrived at Fundailor, but without the specimens 
and drj^wiugs ofthc palms ;#md even the greater part of the collection we had 
made on the excursion to the plateau was destroyed, and our clonks and other 
parts of onr dress could only he used again on a sinylar undert:iking, which, 
notwithstanding our cuthnsiastic love of |)lunts, we had not the courage to 
wish to reptat. 
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by a large grub. Its stem is firom 12 (I. to 80 ft. in circumrerence, and it grows 
to a height of 30 ft. without branriiing. 

Keiua-rewa (Knight\& exveka), a slender tree, growing to the height of 50 
or 60 feet, furnishes a brown wood, beautifully mottled with red. It is durable, 
and splits easily, and is therefore well adapted for fencing. 

Mairi (Podocarpus), attains a height of from 40 ft. to 60 ft., but its circum¬ 
ference never exceeds 12 ft. It furnishes h red, smooth-grained, and durable 
wpod, of great weight. 

Tanekatta (Podoedrpus atpleni/dlius) grows to the height of about 45 ft., 
with a girth of only 2 ft. It furnishes excellent masts for small craft, posts 
and floors for verandahs, and plauks for decks of vessels. Its wood is rather 
darker and more durable than that of kaori, and smells strongly of turpentine. 

Miro (Podoedrptu ferrttgineus), of the same size as the preceding, furnishes a 
berry, the principal fo6d of the wood-pigeon, which becomes very fat at this 
season. Its value as a timber is considerable, being the most durable of all the 
pines. 

Toneai, also a Podocdrptts, a tree similar in its dimensions to the preceding. 
It is said never to grow in the same forest with kaori. 

Aki, a short crooked tree, varying in the diameter of its stem from 6 in. to 
1 ft. Its wood is finely marked and close-grained, takes a most beautiful 
polish, and is therefore adapted for the finest fancy cabinet-work. It is called 
the lignum vitae of New Zealand. 

Pohutukana (CallUtemon cUipliewi), a tree of great size, but of irregular form, 
with a darkpnd umbrageous foliage, resembling the /'lex. Between December 
and January it assumes a sidendid appearance, being covered with flowers of 
the richest purple. It always grows by the sca-sbore, on rocky precipices 
almost destitute of soil, and gives much beauty to the sequestered bays and 
inlets of New Zealand. The wood, when polished, would form a good substi¬ 
tute for rosewood. 

Hinau {Dtccra denldta) grows to a large size, and inhabits rich alluvial 
lands. Its bark furnishes a fine light-brown dye, which withstands washing. 
It is first pounded, and then thrown into water, which holds its colouring 
matter in solution. 

Pata {Metrotideros robustui), a tree which attains a great size, with habits 
very peculiar, and as yet little understood. Its trunk and branches send down 
shoots to the ground, which sometimes become so massive as to suppoit the 
old stem, having apitarently exhausted its vitality. In fact, the rata is an enor¬ 
mous epiphyte, growing to, not from, the ground, which will explain the saying 
of the natives — that this tree is never young. Its timber is robust and 
durable, and its branches are well adapted for ship timbers. There is a remark- 
“able circumstance, to which my attention was directed by Mr. Waterton, a 
brother of the celebrated naturalist of that name. At the base of the rata, 
and no where else, as the natives declare, is found a vegetabjc grub, or, to 
describe its appearance in two words, a wooden' caterpillar. From its head 
there issues a long jirocess, terminating in a ppint, closely resembling the 
fibrous root of a plant. As I Itad not an opportunity of inspecting the interior 
of this seemingly anomalous piece of Nature’s handiwork, I shall not attempt 
to theorise on the subject, or to pronounce whether it is or is not a chrysalis. 

Many of the smaller trees in the forests of New Zealand belong to the lau- 
raceoua order. Of these the most notable is the Tarairi (Laurm macrophylld^, 
which produces a berry resembling the damson in size and appearance, and is 
eaten by birds, but is noxious to roan. The timber is valueless; but, as a highly 
ornamental tree, the tarairi deserves notice. The towai (also a lauraceous 
plant) produces berries of the shape of a small sloe, which are also noxious, 
but are sometimes eaten by the natives, who boi^them previously to use. Of 
the New Zealand ferns fifty or 'sixty species have been collected, the ihost re¬ 
markable of which is the tree fern, which arrives at perfection only in damp 
and shaded situations, to which the beautiful divergent form of its branches gives 
a tropical appearance. There is another variety of the tree fern (called by the 
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natives the Mother of the Ferns), the stem of which is eatable towards its 
root. In the plume-like disi)osition of its branches it bears a resemblance to 
the Cycas tribe of plants, wnirh constitutes, like the |>alms and ferns, a prin¬ 
cipal feature of antediluvian or fossil vegetation. (New Zealand, South Australia, 
and Neill South Wales; a Jlecord o/receitl Travels in those Colonies, p. 332.) 


Akt. JII. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

A COMMON Laurel ((’erasus Laurocerasus), of the following dimensions, is 
now growing at Totteridge in Middlesex : height 25 ft,; •eircuniferenec of the 
space occupied by the branches, 81 ft. There iwe six principal branches, 
which recline upon the ground, and their circumference ccspectively is us 
follows: — No. 1. 42in ; No. 2. 33 in.; Nos. 3 and 4., 27 in.; and Nos.5 and 6., 
20in.—/f. T. 

SCOTLAND 

Eiliufiurgh, March 4. 1842. — Brownin coccinea has just flowered in the 
Botanic Garden, and Mr. J. M'Nah has made a beautiful drawing of it. His 
exertions for procuring funds for getting up an exhibition hall have been 
very successful. I went from Edinburgh to Ayr the other day by railroad in 
five hoi. s, and returned here in the evening 1 When sliall we*hc able to 
reach London in one day and return the next ? In about five yeiu-s, as near 
as 1 can calculute, if the priijectcd railroad from Edinburgh to Newcastle is 
begun next year, ns I trust it will. A rule is about to be made at the Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Garden here. “ That regular entries shall be made of all dona¬ 
tions of secils, plants. &c., made to the .Society, and a monthly report furnished 
by the superintendant, specifying the employment which vnay have been made 
of them, and an account of the results of any trials made of l.iem in the expe¬ 
rimental garden.” This will probably be attended with useful co.,si.;nienccs.— 
W. W. li. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. • 

Books on Gardening, — “ Don’t you think there is a great deal too 
much fiddle-faddle in books on gardening? So far as my experience goes, 
there is no need of following their empirical directions in growing plants.* 
What necessity, for instance, is there for a person,who has got a garden that 
will grow kitchen produce well, to follow Mr. ———’s advice about the cul¬ 
tivation of lobelias ; see the article “ Lobelia,” in a recent work, where this 
passage occurs : — “ In the beginning of May the soil is to be taken out to 
the depth of I ft., and the*bottom loosened ; the bed is then filled to 
within 2 in. of the to|) with one half loam, rather stifif than light, and 
one half good rotten dung ffom a cucumber or melon bed ; it is afterward* • 
filled up with some of the soil that was taken out, and, as soon as settled, the 
plants,” &c. Now, to a novice in gardening, such directions must lie deter- 
rifying, if I may coin the word, and puzzling at the same time. The labour 
of taking out the soil would deter him, probably, from growing lobelias, or, 
if not deterred, he would be puzzled to know what the writer meant by loam, 
whether a stiifish subsoil or a stiffish soil ; and whether no sort of' rotten 
dung but that frym a cucumlmr or melon bed would suflice. Thus he might 
be put‘to great inconvenience by blindly follbwing such directions to the 
letter, which would not befall him if the reasons for observing those directions 
were made manifest. But it would be difficult to assign reasons in this, as in 
most cases, where deer dropjiings, bullock’s blood, coal ashes, road scrapings. 
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and such like articles are recommended. Such niixtur^ as the latter re¬ 
mind me of the heterogeneous mass of nauseous stuff' which enters into the 
composition of specifics, which have, frequently, nothing but their dirtiness 
and want of simplicity to recommend them; and whenever I see such pro¬ 
scriptions without explanations of their use, I am led to suspect quackery. 
;^ET. JMorcA 3. 1842. . ^ 

• , /« Calendart fyr Cottage Garden* I could point out various errors and 
ahsnrdities. The truth is, gentlemenVi gardeners are not, from their ex- 
. pensive modes of raising produce, so *wSl fitted to become instructors of 
cottagers as market-gardeners, who have a rent and living to make from their 
skill and labour. — R. T. 


Art, V. Queries and Answers, 

SeYMOUH's Mode of trainitig the Peach. — I duly received yours of the 2;id 
ult., and. in reply, b^ to say that, in my opinion, Seymour’s system of tree 
training, if properly understood, is by far-the best I have seen practised. It 
is generally much admired in this part of the country, and deservedly so, but 
there are men who pretend not to like it; but they are, I am convinced, 
those who do not thoroughly understand its merits. It is a method of train¬ 
ing that will produce the finest and most beautiful tree in the shortest time. 
It likewise produces the finest fruit, and for this reason, that, if well attended 
to, there is nothing left on the tree in the shape of wood or fruit that is not 
■wanted, consequently, the whole sap and strength of the tree are thrown into 
the principal shoots and fruit. I have trained on this sj -stein eighteen or twenty 
years, and with the most gratifying results. I have six trees on one wall, 
that three years ago, I think I may say without fear of contradiction, were 
never surpassed for their in size and beauty; but then,, unfortunately 
thinking 1 had too many principal or main shoots, 1 cut away one from cacli 
side of my trees, and owing to the severity of the winter before last, as 1 
fancy, it caused most of the shoots of the trees that those were cut from to 
fail, so that I lost two branches instead of one. However they are fine trees 
still, and this experiment will teach me not to cut old shoots out of peach 
trees if it is possible to avoid it. It is a practice I would advise all other 
gardeners nqt to follow. — Jas, Tinker. Hi/ram Gardens, March 5. 1842. 


.,Aht, VI. Obituary. 

Died, February the 16th, at his residence, Ladbrook Terrace, Kensington 
Gravel Pits, Archibald Menuct, Esq., F.L.S., &c. Mr. Menzies was an ardent 
lover of plants, and the diseiverer of many Californian species, dried spe¬ 
cimens of which he brought home between thirty and forty years before seeds 
'yeiyj introduced by Mr. Douglas. Among theije plants may„ be mentioned 
EiAcf sanguineum. Mr. Menzies sailed round the world with 'Vancouver as 
surgeon, and is supposed to be one of the last, and perhaps the very last, sur¬ 
vivors of those who made that voyage. Some of our readers will recollect 
Mr. Menzies’s brother, who was curator of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden at 
the end of the last century. The gentleman who has just died hud the same 
amiable manners and obliging disposition : he had attained upwards of eighty- 
eight years of age, and died after a very short ijlness, experiencing at this or 
any period of his life scarcely any bodily pain. 
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Art. I. urther Remarks on the Application of Terrestrial Heat to 
the Roo of Plants, and some Observations relative to his Stoves for 
various Purpises. By N. Niven, Landscape-Gardener and 
Garden Architect, &c. 

Bur for the many duties connected with numerous professional 
engagements, 1 had intended, some time since, to have recurred 
to the consideration of the subject which forms the primary 
object of this communication, 'lamely, the application of ter¬ 
restrial temperature to the root^ of plants. This unavoidable 
delay, however, notwithstanding the importance 1 attach to the 
subject, I am ratlier glad of, inasmuch as I can more at length 
report progress as to results in the application of the system 
advocated. 

There is, doubtless, at the present day, much tp inte.rest every 
lover of the country’s best interests, from the rapid advances 
that are making, through the medium of chemical science, bear¬ 
ing practically upon’the composition of soils and subsoils, as • 
well as on the constituents of manures apd their application ; 
and, although I am not one of those who would run wildly 
away after every nostrum that may be patented in the shape of 
madure, still I would Iwil with satisfaction and pleasure every 
step that was takei^in the profitable application of those substances 
more immediately with ip our reach, that may in any way tend’' 
to the amelioration of the soil and the nutriment of the plant. 
But many will, I am sure, agree with me, that, besides the 
suitability and application of manure, we have, properly and 
profitably to effect our purpose, another most important principle 
to carry along with us in their application; it is this, the improve¬ 
ment ^ the temperatuit of tjie soil agriculturally by means 
of proper drainage, and horticulturally by drainage along with 
other artificial means equally within our ’reach; these to 
be applied in either case as may be found requisite for the 
3d Ser. — 1842. V. b 
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more perfect developement of the particular crops or plants 
under cultivation. 

Every cultivator knows what bad consequences result from 
over-saturat^, be the surface soil, or bed of the plant, ever so 
good. Th J^ipellation of “ cold,” being applied to wet reten¬ 
tive subsoils, well and fitly describes the lowering of tenii)era- 
fine that arises from such a cause.’ Therefore, it becomes highly 
important that, along with the application of manures, the prac¬ 
titioner should fully understand this, and so endeavour suitably 
to adapt the soil for the growth of the plant, by proper drainage 
and a consequent raising of its temperature. This, in the course 
of my experience, I have found very much to stimulate vegetable 
growth, especially when means were taken, by surface mul¬ 
chings, to counteract excessive evaporation in dry hot summers. 
Nor is it difficult, I think, to obtain the rc(]uisite data to guide 
us in this respect (sufficiently, at least, for all practical pur¬ 
poses); for we have only chiefly, I conceive, to ascertain the cir¬ 
cumstances of climate and the nature of the localities, as to soil, 
subsoil, and exposure, where the plants we wish to cultivate grow 
in greate&t perfection, in their respective countries and habitats: 
and seeing that, so far as has been gone in such investigation, 
we have always, more or less, a mean terrestrial temperature of 
from 1° to 2° above the mean -of the atmosphere, both with 
regard to these and other latitudes, as so ably set forth in Pro¬ 
fessor Lindlcy's admirable Thcorp of Uorlicnllure, I think, 
with such facts before us, and the experience we are obtaining, 
that there is quite sufficient to guide the persevering practi¬ 
tioner in the application of this important principle. 

In a paper written by me in 1841, and subsequently pub¬ 
lished in this 'Magazine, I ventured to throw out certain hints 
relative to {he matter in question. I then submitteil a distinct 
plan and statement of the method I proposed of supplying 
terrestrial heat to vine borders; and I also went so far as to 
express the strong iilierest I felt as to its important bearing on 
the practice of horticulture generally, but especial'Iy in the cid- 
tivation of exotic plants and fruit. 

Having, since the paficr alluded to was written, had various 
^opportunities of testing the correctness of my anticipations rela¬ 
tive to the subject before us, I proceed at once front the premises 
to the results already obtained. 

In the spring of the year above noted, in a range of pits I had 
erected for the growth of the pine-apple plant, I had arrange¬ 
ments made, by the formation of a suitable bed of soil over a 
moist hot-air chamber, as the section sl^own infg~ 17. will more 
fully explain. In^^ 17* a a are'hot-air tubes, or open pilasters, 
that can be opened or shut at pleasure; b is the bed of compost, 
&c., as hereinafter described; c c are hot-watcr pipes; d is the 
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liot-air chamber; e, tlie steps and platform ; f the line of water ; 
and g the ground. This was for the purpose of ascertaining 



what the effect would be from the application of a powerful heat 
from below on a bed of soil immediately above, and, conse¬ 
quently, on the crowns and suckers placed free under such cir¬ 
cumstances. It may be well here to premise tliat the whole 
extent of the bottom of the pipe-chamber beneath said bed 
or border is capable of being made an evaporating surface at 
pleasure, by the introduction of w.ater; an arrangement, in my 
opinion, that must in all cases accompany th^ introduction of 
artificial heat to the roots of plants; but which, it will at once 
appear, is as simple as the method of introducing the heat itself. 
The manner of coiffetructing the artificial bed of soil thus to be 
heated was exactly a miniature of what I have described in the 
case of the formation of my vine borders, namely, a substratum 
of broken brick-bats, about G or 8 inches in thickness ; then 
a 'thin sod, turned ^rass side dowp, neatly laid all over; 
whilst over this were laid about 3 in. of half-rotten leaves, and 
then a light, rich, sai^dy compost of suitable soil, about 6 in.* 
in depth; ttie whole being firmly pressed down previously to 
the insertion of the plants. After these simple preliminaries 
the crowns and suckers were inserted firmly in the bed of soil, 
with a small portion of sea-sand around the stem of each. They 
were placed in lines along the bed, the plants alternating with 
each qther, mid at suc4i distajices as.to allow’ of free and full 
growth throughout the season. Thus, at once, without any delay 
in waiting for the rising or falling of the Ifeat, the whole was 
finished o^Tcomplete. The only care afterwards, throughout the 
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season, being moderate attention to shading in the outset, air, 
and watering; the latter application being, at proper intervals, 
freely and liberally supplied. Throughout the summer months 
a single fire at night was generally sufficient to keep up the requi¬ 
site charge of temperature in the .chamber below. The mean 
temperature of the bed of soil above was about 90° of Fahren¬ 
heit. Never, in the whole course of mv observation or expe¬ 
rience, have I witnessed a more interesting progress than the 
growth of the plants alluded to. In less than six months from 
the time of planting they had attained a strength and luxuriance 
equal to the best < two-year-olds I have ever seen grovvn in 
pots, their leaves in many instances being upwards ol 4 m. in 
breadth.* 

In consequence of not h.aving it in our power to get up .a 
second range of pits according to the original jilan (both being to 
be heated by one small boiler), in sufficient time last autumn to 
receive the above-described |)lants after being potted, as was 
intended, in September or October, the said plants were left in 
their summer position throughout the winter; and, having been 
lately carefully lifted and potted, are now pl.aced in their fruit¬ 
ing-quarters, namely, my “ stove for various purposes.” 

I saw the pine-growing at Versailles. When I visited France 
in 1838, I was struck with the excellence of the principles of 
ciillivation practised there, as well as its extent. I was favoured, 
through the polite attention and kindness of M. Massy, di¬ 
rector-general of the royal gardens, with a minute inspec¬ 
tion of its details, which I thus most gratefully acknowledge. 
There is, undoubtedly, excellent pine-growing in England, and 
in Scotland, too ; but nothing to exceed what I there witnessed. 
It is, then, the application of the same principles of culture that 
I am pursuing in connexion with hot water (at Versailles it is 
phiefly with dung heat). I am endeavouring to reduce the 
system to the easiest and simplest practice, which I shall shortly 
go over. 

For the growth of the plants, I provide the above-described 
pits, which may be in ^wo or more ranges or divisions, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of fruit required. In February or 
•March, the crowns and suckers are arranged as described. 
They remain in growth under a high temperature in a close 
moist atmosphere, without check or interruption (if ordi¬ 
nary attention is paid to shading, air, watering, &c.), until the 

* The late lamented Mr. West, who was one of the most intelligent and 
discerning horticulturists in Ireland, one who had seen much, and coidd well 
appreciate pine growing; with all the frankness and candour for wnich he 
was BO remarkable, admitted to me that he had never before witnessed such 
a result, and had actually authorised me thoroughly to remodel his pitting 
arrangements, when he was suddenly called away from the midst of life and 
usefulness. In him gardening has lost a zealous and ardent patron. 
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month of September or beginning of October, when they are 
to be lifted, disrooted, and potted in rather under-sized pots. 
They are then to be plunged in leaves over the hot-air 
chamber, in the pit prepared for them, and kept there till 
February or so, when larger pots are provided, into which they 
are shifted, and then transferred to the f uiting-stove. 

Now, with respect to the culture of the pine-apple, notwith¬ 
standing the many able instructions we have from British as well 
as foreign hoi ticulturists thereon, I would, with due deference, 
make a few remarks. I think that a stron<f enough line of dis¬ 
tinction has not been drawn between the structure best adapted 
for the growth, and the structure best adapted for the fruiting, 
of the plant; I mean as regards- circumstances of heat and 
inoisliire, light, air, and exposure, &c. During the season of 
growth, (lose compact low pits, well supplied with heat and 
moisture, and a moderate quantity of light and air, are, I con¬ 
ceive, indispensable for the vigorous growth of the plant; whilst, 
for the purpose of fruiting it, a very jiowerful transition is, I 
think, requiretl, namely, a hou^ so constructed as to.be capable 
of the utmost command of heat, light, and air; a house some 
part of whose roof should, some time every day of the year, be 
at right angles with the sun : for I maintain that it is impossible 
to obtain that high degree of flavour of which the pine is sus¬ 
ceptible, unless we so expose it; and when fruited in low flat 
pits, as is so frequently done, I equally maintain that superior 
excellence of flavour cannot be obtained ; and why ? simply 
because the ripening principle, so essentially depending upon 
heat, light, and air, cannot, under such circumstances, if I may 
so speak, be accumulated ; certainly, by no m«ans J.o the same 
amount as they are under a suitably disposed, well ventilated, 
curvilinear roof. Jt is possibly true, that perhaps larger fruit 
may be grown in such pits than under the circumstances I 
ilescribc, but that is yet to be proved; aud although this should 
turn out to be the case, what, I would ask, is an overgrown 
fruit ? Not much better than a turnip, compared with one of 
moderate size that hfls excellence of •flavour. Who is it that 
would not much rather prefer the latter ? Such, very briefly, are 
the principies upon winch I recommend the culture of the piine*- 
apple; and, so far as I have gone at present, I feel thoroughly 
satisfied of their correctness, simplicity, and economy. Nor 
have I arrived at these conclusions without some experience, 
much observation, consideration, and care ; for, as a professional 
man, I hope I sufficiently feel my responsibility to the public at 
larg^, not to mislead b^' any statements that from time to time I 
may advance on such matters; my object^in all cases being, 
however short I may come, faithfully and fearlessly to discharge 
my dutyr 
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With regard to tlie application of terrestrial heat to vine and 
other borders (for why may not the London market-gardener 
take up the subject and apply tlie principle, particularly in the 
forcing of his early vegetables), some time must elapse before I 
can make any particular statement- ns to results, having only 
so recently applied the principle. In the meantime, however, I 
have sufficient evidence to justify my expectations that it will 
be found not less salutary as applied to the vine, than it is found in 
its application to the growth of the pine. With resj)ect to the ob¬ 
jection that has been urged from what is called “baking the soil,’’ 
this, it will appear, citn never occur; for, in the case of the nnnu.al 
renewal of my pine border or bed, not the smallest appearance 
of this kind was indicated, nor should I ever expect it where 
moisture is siijjplied with the heat. In my vine border, this is 
obtained by a simple arrangement in the bottom of the front, or 
pipe, chamber. Nor can the roots ever be injured, for the pipes 
(if my sagacious friends who object would consider) are not in 
contact with the soil. Nor shall 1 be at all sorry or alarmed 
hereafter at finding some of tl*e roots even in the chamber, 
where, I have not the least doubt, a moderate portion of their 
requisite elements, heat and moisture, may in a short time draw 
them. As to the expense, what is it ? For a border of 50 ft. 
about 20/. or so are sufficient for the pipes. If what is called 
shanking of the bifanches, and shriveling of the berries (which 
I consider arises chiefly from lowness of temperature induced by 
wetness of the soil), be thus remedied, then it is nothing; nor 
do I consider it too much to anticipate that such will be the 
result. Not by any means do I mean that the principle of appli¬ 
cation introducetl, by me may not be variou'.Iy modified, and even 
improved upbn ; all 1 contend for is, that whether it be in close 
pipes with an evaporating surface, or by circulation in open 
tile gutters, it wdll be found safe, salutary, and correct. So 
much in the mean time on the above subject. 

I now turn for a few moments to notice some remarks respect¬ 
ing the arrangement of my “stove for various purposes,” which, 
but for what I feel I owe tlpe public, for wl.'om I act and write, I 
should have passed by in silence. These remarks, it will be re¬ 
membered, appeared in this Magazine in Jhe course of the past 
year, first under the suspicious mask of an anonymous name, and 
next, from what appears a source not far removed from the 
above, namely, from a Mr. Flutchinson, but of where he does not 
tell. Now every man, I admit, has a perfect right, in this respect, 
to write as he likes, if he chooses it; but it is a sort of cow¬ 
ardly shooting-behind-the-bedge system <ihat I confess I dis¬ 
like, and never shall countenance, neither, I trust, practise. 
If I am to be cut down, let it be in the fair, broad, stirring 
battle .field, where I can see and measure my antagonist; and 
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if I am vanquished, let it be manfully, honourably, and 
fairly. But for the ambuscade 1 allude to, sooner than this 
(had he afforded me the satisfaction I requested, namely, the 
honour of his acquaintance) I would have measured swords with 
him on common ground. Ih.it be it so, he seems to have tried, 
me upon another tack; and now I shall slacken sail a bit, and 
give this heroic privateer a fair chance of “coming to” if he 
will. Perchance, he may be tempted for the glory of his country 
(wherever it may be) manfully to hoist his colours. My flag is 
unfurled, and float, in the breeze. The decks are cleared, and 
all is made tight for action. Sea-room, he may rest assured, I 
have plenty ; and I sliail cruise about near the bright broad 
bay of Dublin until the month of September next, when, at the 
Koyal Horticultural Society’s exhibition (of which due notice as 
to the day will be given), I shall (as both so much desire to meet 
my stove and its productions in competition) place against them 
my excellent old commodore, either for the best collection of 
fruits, or for the best pine, the best grapes, the best melons, the 
best b.manas, the best guavas, or any thing else thty choose. 
So let there be no tirifting out of the way, no nonsense; a fair 
field is all I .ask, and no favour. I conclude on the subject of 
my stove by the following facts, and it may be as well to do so 
in the easy manner of question and answer. Well then, Mr. 
Catius and Mr. Hutchinson, by whom, and from where was it, 
in the spring of 181-1, that, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
exhibition, the jn-ize was obtained for the finest early cucumbers.'' 
By whom, and from where was it, in September last, that at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibition, the prize was ob¬ 
tained for the best pine-apple? By whom, imd \vhere, was 
it, that, at the same interesting competition, the collections 
of fruits wore growji that drew forth the following well-merited 
encomium Saunders s Newsletter oi September 18. 18H)?. 

Under the head of the Hamilton prize for the best collection of 
limits I find, the following, viz.: “First prize to Mr. Cormick, 
gaedener to the Earl ol‘ Charlemont; and a second prize was 
recommended by the J^ldge to a very buperior collection, sent 
in by Mr. Brandon, gardener to the chief secretary, which, 
not being iiitstrict conformity with the conditions of the con*p»-- 
tition (on account of the size of his ba.sket), they felt themselves 
compelled to disqualify, a decision which, from the intrinsic ex¬ 
cellence of the specimens it contained, they made with regret.” 
Again, by whom, and where was it, that the articles were grown, 
concerning which, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s late winter 
exhibition, tile followiil^ notice was published (vide Saunders’s 
Newsletter for January 1. 1842)? “There were but few com¬ 
petitors in the vegetable classes. These incltided a brace ol cu¬ 
cumbers, 23| in. in length from the garden of the chief secretary, 

. R 4 
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Lord Eliot, for which the Society’s prize was awarded.” With 
the exception of a few of the above-noticed collection of fruits, 
the whole was produced by Mr. Brandon, my excellent and 
much valued old foreman, in my “ stove for various purposes.” 

But, besides these substantial evidences of the adaptation of 
nyr house for the purposes described by me in my paper of last 
year, the following is also the fact: of the guavas, upwards 
of thirty dishes wei e obtained from one tree in course of the 
season; and the dwarf bananas are now coming into flower, oc¬ 
cupying only the surface allotted to them, namely, the niches in 
the back wall, their leaves forming a delightful shade over the 
head of the visiter. The last time I had the pleasure of calling 
at my old residence, which was the 5th of March, I found, from 
cucumber seed sown in said house on the 5th of February, 
plants with fruit just coming into flower, exactly one month from 
the time of sowing. As to the silly objections urged by the last 
writer alluded to, as to the gross impropriety of growing the 
Chinese plantain and the guava together in the same house, 
he might as well have urged it against the growth of those 
plants together in their native regions. All I aim at, in my 
stove arrangement, is, (with the exception of the strawberry and 
other hardy plants for forcing, for which I give the best of ac¬ 
commodation,) the useful occupation of every superficial foot of 
surface under the scope of my semi-curvilinear roof; and that 
simply by fruits chiefly the productions of tropical climates : and 
why, let me ask, should not the same fruits be produced in the 
same house that are produced in the same climate ? As to the 
vine, if proper wintering can be given to it, every one who 
knows any thing about gardening knows with how much ad¬ 
vantage it may be grown for the production of summer or even 
autumn fruit in such a stove. In short, the partial shade of the 
.vine is important, if properly distributed under such a roof. 
Any one turning to tjie description I have given will see how 
the wintering of the vine is provided for; and, also*how even a 
succession of grapes in the same house may be obtained. ,A.s 
regards sectional divisions at all in houses used for stove pur¬ 
poses, I much question their advantage. There can be none, 
cprtainly, as to the effect. In no case hrve I seen t,his exempli¬ 
fied with better effect, and to greater purpose, than at Mrs. 
Sherburne’s beautiful place (Hurst House) near Liverpool, 
where the centre of an extensive range is a citrus-house, and 
the extended wings succession pineries, vineries, and plant- 
houses. In all such cases, as well as in that of my stoves, 
unless order, adaptation, and suitability ‘are the principle^ that 
are followed in fixing the position of each fruit or plant intro¬ 
duced, disappointment and failure must be the result. When, 
J say, these essential requisites are properly carried out, every 
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thing will appear in its proper place; all will be regularity, lux¬ 
uriance, and neatness. Nothing, truly, is more to be deprecated 
than the masses of confusion which one sometimes meets with 
in the garden of the mere tyro. Time is indeed a sad tell-tale, 
as well as being a “ test of the truth.” If I do not much mis-' 
take, the time is not distant when very material changes wHl 
take place, not only in tlie practice of horticulture and botanical 
cultivation, as it regards the application and means of producing 
terrestrial temperature, but also as it regards its effect on agricul¬ 
ture, as connected with the improvement botl^ of soil and climate 
through the medium of drainage. In the mean time, I may be 
allowed to add, that I hope to live to see some more of these 
results than have been thus so crudely set forth. 

April, 1842. 


Art. 11. A Jew Hours at Mount Vernon, formerli/ the Country 
Residence oj Geneiat IVashington. IJy C. W. Elliott. 

It is proverbial, that what a man can have for the’asking he 
undervalues; and visiters know more about the curiosities of 
our cities than the residents themselves. I have spent nearly a 
year in the neighbourhood of Mount \'ernon without having been 
there; but, when on a visit of but three days, J made it a point 
to go over the place where \\ ashington spent the iicppiest part 
of his life, and where his ashes now rest. 

A bright October sun consoled me for the disquiets of a 
jaded hack and a hard saddle; though, under such circum¬ 
stances, I could not forget myself and the present, and go back 
to the time when on this same road La Fayette and M’ashington 
waved from their caniage windows their last farewell; to the 
days when the master spirits of the age, with a host of others,, 
carried to Washington in his retirement the tribute of their 
esteem and love. ■* 

The gate “opens between two small stuccoed cottages, which 
ar& simple, and good^only in comparison with the common 
negro houses of the country; the old woman took my “bit” 
(6(1. sterl.) with a curtsy that might have done honour tQ gi. 
duchess, an(> I rode in fipon the soil that bore the foot-prints of 
Washington. The carriage-way winds among the native mon- 
archs of the forest, and is in extent nearly half a mile to the 
house; it is much neglected, and washed by rains so as to be 
almost impassable, but takes its way naturally and gracefully, 
giving one ay idea of mste and of domain which could not be 
the reSult of a strait and meagre way. * 

There was no living thing in sight, and ii» the deep shadow, 
or the open sunlight, the leaves seemed to whisper the name of 
Washingtftn. The silence was so profound, that at the twirling 
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of a leaf or rustling of the wind, I involuntarily turned to see 
the grey shade of him who had loved to walk here, when in the 
fulness of his strengtii, as the statesman, the soldier, and the 
man. The road approaches upon the rear of the house, and, 
passing along a range of offices, leads between them and the 
house to the door, which is on one of three sides of a hollow 
square. Though the effect of a full view of the house (upon 
the approach) is lost, yet it is somewhat compensated by 
the expectation which the house, veiled and sheltered by a 
varied foliage, rising above the range of outbuildings, excites, 
and which expectation, in this case, is not disappointed. The 
carriage-way turns in a circle, forming a kind of court, wliicli 
stretches away into a shrubbery; on each side are the offices, 
beyond which are continued walled gardens for fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables. These walls are hid from the house by shrubs, 
and a variety of foreign, with the choicest of our own, forest 
trees; and I saw among them, for the first time in perfection, 
the rich and beautil'ul holly, its deep shining mass of green 
sprinkled‘with its coral berries. 

I knocked at the door, wishing much to get a sight of the 
interior, but got no answer; at last a voice from one of the 
offices told me that the family.(of Mr..lohn Washington) were 
all absent, and that no one was admitted unless he brought 
letters, or was a friend of the family. I could not press my re¬ 
quest upon either of these grounds; but as she mentioned that 
visiters from abroad sometimes left their cards for the family and 
were admitted, I at once adde<l that I was a great stranger, 
and was very anxious to take advantage of this visit, as it was 
doubtful if I ever should be there again, and, moreover, that 1 
would pay her for her trouble. “ Is you voy great stranger ? ” 
I felt bound to say that I was. I felt suiva now that I should 
‘succeed, and took one of her little “ pledges ” to show me the 
tomb, while she should see the woman who had the keys. This 
(the tomb) is as inelegant a structure as red bricki. and mortar 
can well make it, and excited in me only a feeling of regret and 
a spirit of criticism; in'stead of such rffore noble thoughts as 
should, like the vine, cluster around the “ tomb of Washington.” 
The old vault seemed to me infinitely more appiopriate, and 
certainly more picturesque: a group of cedars covers the arch, 
and wave their arms in deep shadows over his resting-place; 
fit guardians for his remains. 

Of our fathers it is said: — 

Or^en sods 

Are all their ilionuiiient, and yet they tell ‘ 

A nobler tale than sculptured urn, or the 
Eternal pyramids.” 

In such a place, improvenient and ornament shouhl harmonise, 
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and not contrast, should soothe rather than excite; almost all 
will assent to this, and yet these things are almost invariably 
garish and offensive. 

1 dismissed my attendant and walked over the lawn; it slopes 
gently towards the river for a short distance, when it falls away 
suddenly and is covered with a dense wood, which belts in what • 
may properly be called “J,he lawn.” The house is high above 
the river, and looks over an extensive prospect to the east, and 
also commands a distant and beautiful view down the river. The 
exterior is very well shown in most of the gommon repre¬ 
sentations of it that I have seen, and (except that the wood is in 
imitation of stone) is altogether a fine mansion, and in good 
keeping with the place. The keys, with the woman, were waiting 
for me on the piazza ; she showed me into the library of General 
Washington, which is still used as such by his descendants. I 
looked to see the books that he used, the chair that he sat in, 
the table, the drawings, the i)ictures that were his, but they were 
not there; and 1 learned, with regret, that these many little 
evidence, of his character and taste had been dispersed among 
his relations and friends, 1'he key of the Bastile, which was 
given to him by La Fayette, hangs in the hall (an offering at the 
shrine of freedom), and is almost the only little thing that was 
shown to me as his. 1 wished, and expected to find, as much as 
might be, every thing ))reserved in the same state os when he 
lived, but all seems and is changed. The great room, on the 
north of the house, which was used as a dining-room on state 
occasions, and is, for this country, a large w'ell-pro|X)rtioned 
apartment, is ornamented by a mantelpiece of coloured marbles, 
which was presented to Washington by the officei's (or some of 
them) of the British army; it has three very pretty bas-reliefs, 
representing rural anjl agricultural scenes; but 1 could get no 
particulars beyond this. 

'I'he house contained little to interest, and I soon turned my 
steps to the gjirdens; these, as I mentioned, are both walled. 
The flower-gardeti is laid out in right angles, and is bordered 
with box, which has nefw grown large? every thing w'as un- 
trirnmed, and showed a want of care. The greenhouse contains 
some fine orange and lem«n trees, some pomegranates and bay5, * 
and a few aloes and other plants; but they are all crowded, and 
want the hand of a master and an amateur. 

A number of suggestions have been made relative to the pur¬ 
chase of this estate (or a part of it, including the house) for some 
national purpose: it is a place that interests all Americans, 
and it i» desirifble that s(fhie feeling of kive and veneration for 
that which is good or beautiful in itself or by association should 
be preserved and (with us) encouraged. We oo not look back, 
but ever forward, and we either fail to see, or else neglect, the 
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lessons that history teaches. I am not aware that any attempt 
has been made to purchase tlie property, or to ascertain from 
the family how it could be purciiased. There is, at present, a 
good deal of attention to agricultural interests, which has resulted 
in the formation of a national society; if the situation of tlie 
estate, soil, and other circumstances, are such that an agricultural 
school could grow up there, it would seem to me worthy of 
consideration; for we find that the love of the country, its 
pursuits and amusements, held a prominent place in Washing¬ 
ton’s dispositiops and tastes. He was educated where the oc¬ 
cupation of a planter was not only the most respectable, but (if 
I may say so) the most aristocratic, manner of life; this tended 
to give it a character and desirableness which it does not pos¬ 
sess among a more mercantile community, and which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have resulted in its rapid progress 
as a science and art. Washington, in a letter to Sir J. Sinclair, 
1796, says, one advantage that Pennsylvania possesses over 
Virginia and Maryland is, “that there are laws there for the 
gradual abolition of slavery, which neither of the two states last 
mentioned have at present, but which nothing is more certain 
than that they must have, and at a period not remote.” Political 
and militar}' pursuits are perhaps as engrossing as any others, 
but Washington, amid his toils and anxieties, found time to 
direct his various agricultural, horticultural, and ornamental 
projects. We fiiul him, after he left the army, resuming his old 
habits with ease and pleasure, leaving them for the presidential 
chair with reluctance and regret, and again returning to them 
with increased delight, to spend his last days in the pursuits and 
amusements cf his early life. It becomes an interesting specu¬ 
lation, as to the influence that this love of nature, and this facility 
for finding occupation and pleasure, may have had upon his 
whole life, and in directing him to the true uses and ends of 
power, rather than to its consequence and excitement to himself. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, J84'l. 

Aht. in. On extending a Knowledge of, and Taste for, Horticulture. 

By Petek Mackenzie. •' 

More than 150 times have I read that part of the titlepage of 
the Gardener's Magazine which has the appearance of rays of 
glory, and reads, “ Register of Rural and Domestic Improve¬ 
ment.” Much intended for the benefit of the rural population 
has been registered in the volumes ofj’our Magazine; but I am 
afraid that a larg^ portion of the good meant for them resembles 
the light of the distant suns which astronomers tell of, but which 
has never yet reached our planet. Among all the horticultural 
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periodicals that exist, there are none that I know whose pages are 
entirely devoted to the use of the cultivators of cottage gardens. 
Many a useful article slumbers in the by-gone volumes of the Gar¬ 
dener's Magazine, that might be awakened into life and vigour, 
and scattered by thousands, in the shape of monthly horticultural 
tracts, among the cottagers of our country. Many objects have 
been furthered by means of tract circulation, and why not gar-* 
dening? If public taste be rapidly advancing in favour of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and gardening also, surely any 
laudable means that has for its object the advancement of 
knowledge and comfort among the labouring classes of the com¬ 
munity ought to have the support and goodwill of every benevo¬ 
lent individual. A little encouragement from landed proprietors 
and horticultural societies woukl do much to promote the cir¬ 
culation of tracts, which might even be given gratis for a time, until 
a taste tor reading them were formed in the minds of the indivi¬ 
duals for whose benefit they were intended. With an extensive 
circulation, a four-paged tract may be produced for a halfpenny, 
or perl' ps less. If the love of gardening has a tendency 
to improve and humanise the whole man, surely tTie small 
cosi at which that love may be fostered shoultl never be looked 
upon as money thrown away. It would be employed for one of 
the best of purposes, if, by means of these monthly messengers, 
the cottager should be enabled to grow bettor vegetables, and 
increase the quantity and (]uality of his fruit, and to decorate 
his garden with finer and rarer flowers ; and be led to examine 
the works of his Creator with a philosopliic eye, to institute a 
higher-tonetl morality, and become a better member of society. 

Although Chambers’s Edhiburgh Journal and the Penny Ma¬ 
gazine have been in existence many years, yet they have never 
reached the dwellings of thousands of our rural population. It 
is melancholy to think that there exist such a multitude 

“Who loathe to taste of intellectual fcod, 

J’et surfeit on old tales of Robin Hood.” 

Instead of transniittiBg traditional stories, and revelling in 
the superstitious annals of hobgoblinism, the horticultural tracts 
might be ma(|e the vehicles for conveying intellectual aliments 
suited to the rustic capacity. In whatever circumstances human 
beings may be placed, there is generally one station left which 
may be occupied by all, namely, that of physical enquiry; and 
perhaps there has never been any age, since the world began, 
that could match the present for investigation into the laws 
of natme. 

The reasoning faculty is no longer forced to tread the beaten 
path of custom, and many are the human minds*that show signs of 
awakened energy in the various departments of nature. Tlie 
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lessons that history teaches. I am not aware that any attempt 
has been made to purchase the property, or to ascertain from 
the family how it could be purchased. There is, at present, a 
good deal of attention to agricultural interests, which has resulted 
in the formation of a national society; if the situation of the 
estate, soil, and other circumstances, are such that an agricultural 
school could grow up there, it would seem to me worthy of 
consideration; for we find that the love of the country, its 
pursuits and amusements, held a prominent place in Washing¬ 
ton’s dispositions and tastes. He was educated where the oc¬ 
cupation of a planter was not only the most respectable, but (if 
I may say so) the most aristocratic, manner of life; this tended 
to give it a character and desirableness which it does not pos¬ 
sess among a more mercantile community, and which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have resulted in its rapid progress 
as a science and art. Washington, in a letter to Sir J. Sinclair, 
1796, says, one atlvantage that Pennsylvania possesses over 
Virginia and Maryland is, “that there are laws there for the 
gradual .abolition of slavery, which neither of the two states last 
mentioned have at present, but which nothing is more certain 
than that they must have, and at a period not remote.” Political 
and military pursuits are perhaps as engrossing as any others, 
but Washington, amid his toils and anxieties, found time to 
direct his various agricultural, horticultural, and ornamental 
projects. We find him, after he left the army, resuming his old 
habits with ease ami pleasure, leaving them for the presidential 
chair with reluctance and regret, and again returning to them 
with increased delight, to spend his last days in the pursuits and 
amusements cf his early life. It becomes an interesting specu¬ 
lation, as to the influence that this love of nature, and this facility 
for finding occupation and pleasure, may have had upon his 
whole life, and in directing him to the true uses and ends of 
power, rather than to its consequence and excitement to him.sell'. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, fS^l. 


Art. m. On extending a Knoviledgc of, and Taste for, Horticulture. 

By Peter Mackenzie. 

More than 150 times have I read that part of the titlepage of 
the Gardener's Magazine which has the appearance of rays of 
glory, and reads, “ Register of Rural and Domestic Improve¬ 
ment.” Much intended for the benefit of the rural population 
has been registered in the volumes of^our Magazine; but I am 
afraid that a large portion of the good meant for them resembles 
the light of the distant suns which astronomers tell of, but which 
has never yet reached our planet. Among all the horticultural 
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periodicals that exist, there are none that I know whose pages are 
entirely devoted to the use of the cultivators of cottage gardens. 
Many a useful article slumbers in the by-gone volumes of the Gar~ 
dener's Magazine, that might be awakened into life and vigour, 
and scattered by thousands, in the shape of monthly horticultural 
tracts, among the cottagers of our country. Many objects have 
been furthered by means of tract circulation, and why not gar¬ 
dening? If public taste’ be rapidly advancing in favour of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and gardening also, surely any 
laudable means that has for its object the advancement of 
knowledge and comfort among the labouring classes of the com¬ 
munity ought to have the support and goodwill of every benevo¬ 
lent individual. A little encouragement from landed proprietors 
and horticultural societies would do much to promote the cir¬ 
culation of tracts, which might even be given gratis fora time, until 
a taste Ibr reading them were formed in the minds of the indivi¬ 
duals for whose benefit they were intended. With an extensive 
circulation, a four-paged tract may be produced for a halfpenny, 
or peril ps less. Jf the love of gardening has a tendency 
to improve and humanise the whole man, surely the small 
cost at which that love may be fostered should never be looked 
upon as money thrown away. It would be employed for one of 
the best of purposes, if, by means of these monthly messengers, 
the cottager should be enabled to grow better vegetables, and 
increase the quantity and quality of his fruit, and to decorate 
his garden with finer and rarer flowers ; and be led to examine 
the w'orks of his Creator with a philosophic eye, to institute a 
higher-toned morality, and become a better member of society. 

Although Chambers’s Edhilmrgh Journal and the Penny Ma¬ 
gazine have been in existence many years, yet they have never 
reached the dwellings of thousands of our rural population. It 
is melancholy to think that there exist such a multitude 

‘‘ Who loathe to taste of intellcetiial S)o<l, 

Jfet surfeit on old tales of Robin Hood.” 

Instead of transmittisg traditional sfaries, anil revelling in 
the superstitious annals of hobgoblinism, the horticultural tracts 
might be mai^e the vehicles for conveying intellectual aliment* 
suited to the rustic capacity. In whatever circumstances human 
beings may be placed, there is generally one station left which 
may be occupied by all, namely, that of physical enquiry; and 
perhaps there has never been any age, since the world began, 
that could match the present for investigation into the laws 
of natiy e. * 

The reasoning faculty is no longer forced to tread the beaten 
path of custom, and many are the human minds*that show signs of 
awakened energy in the various departments of nature. Tlte 
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astronomer is still making discoveries in the unlimited field of 
space, the geologist is getting more familiar with the wonders of 
his department, the chemist is still finding out new combinations 
which will yet benefit the world; but with all this activity, there 
are still masses of human minds that remain in darkness, which, 
if enlightened, might give hopes of future Fergusons and Frank- 
-lins, and Arkwrights and Watts. By combining the rays of know¬ 
ledge into a focus, we may expect ih due time the bursting 
forth of light and heat, that will extend their beneficial influence 
to the remotest tribes of our globe. Among chemical bodies, 
there are twogvept classes called acids and alkalies; the one may 
be intensely sour and corrosive, the other hot, bitter, and caustic, 
and yet they m.ay be made to neutralise each other, so that even 
paper stained with litmus and turmeric will not be affected by 
them: in like manner, the humanising effect of gardening upon 
the minds of a nation may have a tendency to curb the over¬ 
growth of those passions that often disturb the peace of society; 
those who engage in that delightful pursuit may be led to look 
upon the green earth and the blue and the boundless heavens 
in a nett’ and unexpected aspect, and admire the wisdom and 
goodness of our Creator 

“ In rocks and trees, in every blade and flower.” 

West Plean, Aprils. 1842. 


Akt. IV. Flovocr-Gardcns and Song Birds. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 

“ Inutilesque falcc ranios ainputans, 

, Feliciores inscrit.” Horace, 

With prunins-knife, the useless branch he cuts, 

And ill its place a graft prolific puts. 

How I prize the gardener ! He is Nature’s primest jeweller ; 
and he has the power of placing within our reach all that is 
nutritive, and luscious, and lovelj', in the enchanting domains 
of Flora and Pomona. Without his assistance, Nature woultl 
soon run out into uncuVbed luxuriance; the flowery lawn would 
disappear, and ere long the hemlock and the bramble, with a 
'trSin of noxious attendants, would lord it all arofuid. To the 
industry, then, of the gardener we are iiulebted for scenes 
of rural beauty quite unparalleled; and to his science we owe 
the possession of every wholesome fruit and root. In times 
too, now long gone by, ere the ruthless Reformation smote this 
land, the gardener’s nomenclature was truly Christian; for 
scarcely a flower, or slrrub, or 'root ttas known, the itame of 
which did not tenjl to put us in mind of future happiness in the 
realms of eternal bliss. Hence, the gardener is my friend; 
and wherever I have an opportunity of surveying lands which 
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bear marks of his interesting labours, I wish him well from my 
heart, and I hope that he may not fail to receive a remunerating 
return for his many useful services to us. 

Were I asked my opinion of a highly cultivated English 
flower-garden, I should say that it is the loveliest sight in 
rural nature; and, moreover,’ that if it afforded me an oppor-• 
tunity of listening to the song of birds, I sltould pronounce it 
little short of absolute perfection. But, in general, tiie charm¬ 
ing melody of birds is of rare occurrence in the modern flower- 
ganlcn; and I fear that any observations which I may make on 
this head will not have sufficient weight wi^li. them to attract 
attention to it on the part of the horticulturist. Nevertheless, 

I tvill venture for once to offer a remark or two to Mr. 
Loudon’s readers on a subject which always interests me; and, 
if what I shall say does not meet with their approbation, may I 
liope that liiey will give me credit for good intentions. I wish 
not to appear dictatorial. A few brief observations, penned 
tiovvn without the least wish on my part to be consideretl in the 
light of an innovator, will, I trust, not be wholly lost. 

To me, whom kind Providence has destined to Spend the 
best part of my time in the open air, the song of birtls is 
soothing beyond expression; and, whilst I am admiring the 
beauty of the rising flowers around me, I know no greater 
addition to my gratification than that of listening to it. How 
enchanting is it to inspect the early snowdrops, thojc “lair 
maids of February,” whilst the storincock is pouring j'orth his 
newly accjiiired notes from the top of a neighbouring elm ! and 
how delightful it is to hear cock-robin’s carol on the thorn that 
affords a shelter to the humble primrose ! The lily of the 
valley, too, sweet, lovely, lowly daughter of May,* how I gaze in 
ecstacy on its virgin whiteness, wliilst the stranger cuckoo’s 
note sounds through the dell, and insures me the return of 
warmer weather ! The chaffinch, too, and the wdiitethroat, and * 
the thrush, and the black’oird, with prcttv*jenny-wren, and the 
hetlge-sparrow, all add charms inexpressible, by their sweet 
voiaes, to the rising flowers of the dale. ^ And this brings me to 
another bird not seen now in this country, but interesting to us 
on account of the place which it occupies in Holy Writ. Its 
history is bu» little kncAvn to the world at large, and its iden¬ 
tity is exposed to be called in question, on account of the name 
which it erroneously bears. The bird to which I allude is the 
Passer solitarius; in English, the solitary sparrow; and in 
Italian, passera solitaria. Would Mr. Loudon’s readers lend a 
patient ear foe a short |ime, they shall have both the history 
and th& true name of this bird placed ih a proper light. 

The royal psalmist, whilst bending down in penitential 
prayer before his offended Maker, exclaims, “ Vigilavi, et factUs 
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sum sicut passer solitarius in tecto.” “ I have watched, and 
am become as a sparrow all alone upon the house-top.” I have 
often wondered what bird this could be; knowing, by daily 
experience, that it could not actually be the house-sparrow; 
for the house-sparrow is not solitary in its habits. I despaired 
of being able to trace its character satisfactorily, and I should 
probably have long remained in ignorance of it, had I not 
visited the southern parts of Europe. 

My arrival in Rome let me at once into the secret. The 
bird to which the repentant king of Israel compared himself in 
the seven penitential psalms is a real thrush in size, in shape, in 
habits, and in song; with this difference from the rest of the 
tribe, that it is remarkable throughout all the East for sitting 
solitary on the habitations of man. 

The first time I ever saw this lonely plaintive songster was 
in going to hear mass in the magnificent ciuirch of tlie'.Iesuits 
at Rome. The dawn was just appearing, and the bird passed 
over my head, in its transit from the roof of the Palace 
Odescalchi to the belfry of the Church of the Twelve Apostles, 
singing aS it flew. I thought it had been the Italian blackbird, 
with notes somew'hat different from those of our own; for its 
song was partly that of the blackbird, and partly that of the 
stormcock, but not so loiitl -tts the last, nor so varied as the 
first. I found out my mistake in due time; and, on seeing that 
the bird was the true solitary thrush, I paid particular attention 
to its habits. 

It is indeed a solitary bird, for it never associates with any 
other, and only with its own mate in breeding time; and even 
then it is often seen quite alone upon the house-top, where 
it warbles in sweet and plaintive strains, and continues its song 
as it moves in easy flight from roof to roof. The traveller who 
is fond of ornithology may often see this bird on the remains 
of the Temple of Peace, and occasionally in the Villa Rorghese, 
but much more frequently on the stupendous ruins of the Baths 
of Caracalla, where it breeds in holes of the walls!' and always 
on the Colosseum, where it likewise makes its nest; and, in 
fine, at one time or other of the day, on the tops of most of the 
churches, monasteries, and convents, within and without the 
walls of the eternal cit}'. ' 

It lays five eggs of a very pale blue. They much resemble 
those of our starling. The bird itself is blue, with black wings 
and tail; the blue of the body becoming lighter when placed in 
different attitudes. 

Whilst I lodged in the Palazzo di Gregorio, this solitary 
songster had its nest in the roof of the celebrated Propaganda, 
across the street “.dei due Macelli,” and only a few yards from 
my window. I longed to get at it; but knowing that the Romans 
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would not understand my scaling the walls of the Propaganda, 
in order to propagate the history of the solitary thrush, and 
seeing, at the same lime, that the hole at which the bird entered 
was very difficult of access, I deemed it most prudent to keep 
clear of the Propagamla, and to try to procure the nest from 
some other quarter. 

The many promises which Roman sportsmen had given me oT 
a nest and eggs of the solitary thrush having entirely failed, and 
I myself not being able to go in quest of them, on account of an 
attack of dysentery, which bore heavy on me, I despaired of 
obtaining the object of niy wishes, and I shoBfd have left Italy 
without either nest or eggs, hail not the Rev. Mr. Cowie, vice- 
president of the Scotch College in Rome, exerted himself, as he 
had already often done, in the cause of natural history. This 
learned and worthy gentleman sent expressly for a nest to the 
vineyard ol' his college. It was found in the roof of the house, 
and had four eo-frs in it. The lad who took it h.ad succeeded in 
capturing the female bird. Having examineil the poor captive 
as minutely as though I had been a custom-house ^officer, I 
turned it loose into the world again, and as it flew away I' hoped 
it would have better luck for the time to come. I sent the nest 
and eggs to England by a different route from that which I 
myself pursued. Had 1 taken them with me, they would have 
gone to the bottom of the Mediterranean Sea, ibr, in the night 
of the 16th of June, 1841, mv sistei's-in-law, Miss Edmonstone 
and M iss Helen Edmonstone, my little boy, my servants, and 
myself, were wrecked oft’ the Island of Elba. We had only 
fifteen minutes to save oiir lives before the vessel foundered, and 
we lost every thing except the clothes on our baqks. 

The solitary thrush is seen in all the countries of the East, up 
to Syria and Egypt, and probably much farther on. This bird 
is solitary to the I’ullest extent of the word. Being an assiduous 
freipienter of the habitations of man, I caimot have a doubt but 
that it was the same bird which King David saw on the house¬ 
top before hihi, and to which he listened as it poured forth its 
sweet and plaintive song. Moved by itsfmelody, and comparing 
its lonely habits with his own, he exclaimed, in the fulness of an 
afflicted heart, “ Vigilavj, et lactus sum sicut passer solitarius iu 
tecto.” “ I Have watched, and am become as a thrush, all alone 
upon the house-top.” 

Walton Hall, April 10. 1842. 


Art. V. On the Cuckoo, fly .1. Wighton. 

Though the cuckoo’s note is familiar to every one, there are 
some things connected with its habits which are known but im- 
3d Ser. —j842. V. 
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perfectly’, and still open to discussion. It is the common opi¬ 
nion of naturalists, that the cuckoo deposits an egg in the nest 
of some small bird, and that the egg is hatched, and the young 
bird reared, by its foster-jiarent. There arc some, however, 
who doubt this generally receivet], opinion. Among these may 
be instanced Mr. Mudie, a very accurate observer of nature, 
who has advanced some things (juite at variance with the com¬ 
mon theory. He says : “ We have never met with the egg of 
a cuckoo along with that of any other bird, have never scared 
a little bird from the act of incubation in a cuckoo’s nest, and 
never have detected one little bird in the act of feeding a cuc¬ 
koo, either in the nest or out of it.” 

Though I can no more boast of any of these discoveries than 
Mr. Mudie, I still see no reason to doubt the received oj)inions, 
since so many profess to have scared small birds from the act of 
incubation on cuckoo’s eggs along with their own. 1 have some 
recollection of having, when a boy, once seen a little bird feed¬ 
ing a cuckoo, which my companions called gott’/t and a titling. 
Why the bird is called gowk in Scotland docs not appear to 
be connected with the meaning of that word, which \s fool, but 
from the Scottish mode of imitating the first syllable of the bird’s 
cry, go-jckoo. In most languages, it has a name expressive of 
its peculiar cry. 

Again, Mi'. Mnihe says : “ I'here is another circumstance, 
which gives at least a colour of probability to the fact, that the 
cuckoo does not use the nests until they have answered the ori¬ 
ginal purpose of the builders, and that is, that the hatching 
time of the titling, whether tlnit titling be the common pipit, as 
is most common in the north and east of the island, or the hedge- 
sparrow (Accentor inodularis), which is said to be the foster¬ 
bird of the cuckoo in the south of England, is earlier than that 
of the cuckoo.” If cuckoos were reared in hedge-sparrows’ 
nests, and their nests never Ibund after the usual time of build- 
ing, by the first ones being destroyed, there would be much 
plausibility in Mr. Mudie’s opinion, (or in general their brood 
is hatched before the CL,ckoo arives in tigs country. But I never 
knew an instance of cuckoo’s eggs being found in hedge-sparrows’ 
uests; it is in the nests of wagtails, whinchats, and titlarks that 
we may expect to find an egg, and sometimes, thougii very rarely, 
two, a little larger than the rest. It does not appear to have 
been ascertained by what rule the cuckoo ])roceeds to palm her 
eggs upon small birds; that is, whether she lays one egg in 
each of several nests, or whether the two eggs sometimes found 
are deposited by the sanie bird. 

I am aware that other naturalists, and, I believe, Mr. Selby, 
mention the hedge-sparrow as the foster-bird of the cuckoo. But 
it is worthy of attention, that the nests of all the birds referred 
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to are too small for incubation by a cuckoo. It is not till after 
tile brood are advanced in growth that the nests are pressed 
out bej'ond their original shape, and the rightful brood smothered 
and cast out. Mucli has been said of the manner in which this 
is effected, but it appears to. be merely done from that instinct 
to keep their nests clean which is common to all nestling binlsj 
and their brood are obliged to give way to the law of the strongest. 
Some suppose that the cuckoo cannot build a nest; others, that 
its formation or habits are not suitable for incubation. Ihe 
Bishop of Norwich saj’s on this subject: “ Is it because, alone 
of all the feathered race, it is without thoseTiffections in every 
other sjiecit's f ’ Here is a small mistake, for Mr. James M^ilson 
mentions the cow-bunting of America, that leaves the care of 
its eggs to other birds. 

Connected with this subject, Mr. Mudie observes: “The 
cuckoos have, in common with many other birds that feed and 
nidify in trees, a habit of jerking a twig of a neighbouring tree, 
uhile of that which they hover on or enter not a leaf stirs.” 
W liat .•an tliis mean ? Does the bird get hold of ajiranch of 
another tree that may hajiiien to reach in among those of the 
tree on which it enters ? If so, it is curious indeed. 

The time is come for the cuckoo’s arrival among us ; and I 
shall be ghul if these remarks lead others to make further en- 
(piiry intc' its habits. 

Coy'icy Gardens, ylpril 27. 1812. 


AiiT. VI. Remarhuble Inslancc of Instinct in the Flycatcher. By 
John Dunloi’. 

In the month of August, 1841, the following remarkable in¬ 
stance of the natural instinct, or reason, possessed by birds, • 
came under my observation. I had for vmie days observed a 
pair of flycatchers feeding their young, which were generally 
perched upon the dead bough of a Crata‘'gus Oxyacantha. 
Their attachment to this branch induced me to examine it, 
when, to my astonishment, I found upwards of a dozen of 
Bombus terr^'stris thrust upon the spines as securely as if done 
by the hand of man. Some were living, others were dead and 
partly devoured, which solved the mystery. I carefully removed 
the bees, on purpose to watch the process of the birds in 
placing them there, and I .soon h.ad the satisfaction of seeing them 
catch them upon the wing, carry them tlirect to the branch, 
and thrust them upon the sjiines in •the manner described. 
What was still more singular is, that the spines were forced 
through the most vital part, ns you will see by the specimens I 
have sent you. The shyness of the birds put it out of my power 
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to detect the young ones feeding upon tlieni; but all those 
which they had partly devoured showed that they were aware 
of the danger of the sting, for they only eat out the pulpy part 
of the abdomen. Is it not reason or something very like it, that 
the parents should place the bees upon the spines of a tree to 
deprive them of life, no doubt aware of the danger their young 
might sustain if they fed them upon the^ living insects, as is their 
usual habit; and also should choose a dead branch to suit their 
purpose, on account of the hardness of the spines. I send you 
these observations as an example how a fact involving an interest¬ 
ing speculation as io the mental faculties of these birds might be 
within the reach of every one who would only pause to observe. 

L,ci"ham Places March 20. 184'2. 


Art. VII. The Principles of Gardening phi/siologically considered. 

By G. Reof.l, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

^ (Translatoil from the Garlvn Zciluiig.) 

(Continued from p. I!)!).) 

I. On the Phopaoation ok Plants — eontinued. 

3. THE TRACTICAL METHOD OK VROI'AliATlSC JIY HCDS. Written ill tOIl- 
juiiftion viith my colleague A. Braucr. 

The last section treated of the various parts that proceed 
from the bud, and thereby showed that most of these are of 
unlimited formation, and that the normal hud can only be 
brought to complete developement by art. The present section 
shall therefore treat principally of the general principles to be 
followed in propagating by the normal bud, and of its pecu¬ 
liarities, and will conclude with a short notice of the bulb and 
tubercle formations. For this purpose I engaged the assistance 
of A. Brauer, as he pot only has the experience of propagating 
in this garden, but superintended that department -two years in 
the establishment of M. Haage, jun., and by his means we have 
collected much valuable’information, which we now offer to the 
public. 

Propagation by buds is of as great importance in gardening 
as that by seed ; and although it is often attended with greater 
difficulties than the latter, yet it may be asserted, that almost 
all the plants that have been discovered can be abundantly pro¬ 
pagated by the one way or the other. Propagation by buds is 
of the greatest importance to our greenhouse plants, as many 
of them either do not produce seed at all, or they are only ca¬ 
pable of doing so wdien the plants are old, and before they have 
attained that period they frequently perish. Also, as the species 
is generally only propagated by seed, and the bud continues 
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the individual with all its imperfections, metamorphoses, and pe¬ 
culiarities, it follows that by this means only can we procure 
so great a variety of our favourite ornamental plants. There 
are besides many annuals which rarely bear seed, and can by 
propagation of the bud be.preserved to our gardens: sucb,_ 
reared in the autumn, can be stripped of their young shoots in 
winter; and, !)y continuing this practice, the most valuable ca*n 
be in no danger of being annihilated. The beautiful Tropm'o- 
lum 'Mov\fii(tnum may be reckoned among those that have been 
preserved in this manner. 

'J'he most usuiil method of propagating in'this manner is by 
a shoot on which are several buds, which is called propagation 
by division; and other methods are l)y single buds detached 
from the stem in various ways, or even by leaves on which ad- 
ventitioii, Ijud*- liave been formed. 'I’he })aris to be jtropagated 
are divided into two; viz. those whiclt, when put in the earth, 
produce roots, and those which are left somewhat out of the soil, 
and which produce shoots by the developement of buds, 

a. Propagation hy Cuttings and Layers. 

Success in this manner of propagating depends upon many 
circumstances, all of which must be attended to if you exjvect 
favourable results to follow. Attention must be paitl, in the first 
place, to the soil to see that It contains a proportionate mixture, 
the state of the air, and the necessary tiegree of heaf red moist¬ 
ure in both tliese elements, the time of year in which the cut¬ 
tings are made, the cut itself, and the nature of the cuttings. 
We will make it our stutly to unfold as clearly as possible the 
general established principles, and will illustrate them as much 
as possible by examples, and by reference to physiological rules ; 
at the same time wp must confess, that, however great our exer¬ 
tions may be to render the whole as clear as we can, a practice* 
of several years’ duration is necessary for a successful application 
of these principles. It is well known to those who have had 
mqch practice in propagating, that, with cuttings which are 
difficult to strike, lhe»smallest deviation from the established 
principles is sufficient to produce an unsuccessful result of the 
operation, wjiile, on the contrarj-, an opposite practice had al-’ 
ways been attended with success. A sufficient acquaintance with 
all the variations of the locality, and also a careful trial of all 
the necessary directions proposed, are the chief re(|uisites for a 
successful result in propagation. 

Cuttings evince a very striking difference with respect to their 
powei* of nuiking root?. SoMie of tlvem, I'or instance, put out 
roots with the utmost ease, under all circuuistiinces; others, again, 
under certain coiulitions; while others produce them with tliffi- 
culty, inuler very limited conditions. In general it may be 
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observed, that most plants which have a rapid and luxuriant 
vegetation, and whose wood contains much pith, and is tlierelbre 
not firm, are easily propagated by cuttings; such, for example, 
as a great number of our hothouse plants, shrubs, and annuals 
at certain periods, and many of our soft-leaved greenhouse 
plants, such as pelargoniums, salvias, petunias, nierembergias, 
fuchsias, and the different species of calceolarias and verbenas; 
among which but few have evergreen leaves, such as our com¬ 
mon myrtle. Cuttings, on the contrary, of trees am! shrubs 
that have hard wootl, and generally with evergreen leaves, and 
a slow and tardy^'growth, strike with more difficulty; such as 
Banks/rt, Dryandiv/, ^-/cacia, Ardisia, Casuarina, /.aiirus, Cainel- 
l/rt,i^iuus, Scutt/a, and the different speciesof Qiiercus, with many 
others. This is, however, by no means a rule without excep¬ 
tion, as in many genera one species grows easily, and another 
with difficulty ; and there arc also many with suit wood which 
easily rot on the surface of the cut, or dro]i their leaves, &c. 

As soon as the cutting is separatcil from the parent plant and 
put into the earth, it begins to receive the crude nourishing sap 
through tfie cut (Schnittwunde). As the vessels have been in¬ 
jured in making the cut, the nourishing sap no longer ascends 
by endosmosis in the woody body, but the liuds and leaves on 
the cutting act by the evaporating process (W'idunstungs Pro¬ 
gress) somewhat..like a pump (as M. Meyeii so emphatically ex¬ 
presses it), and thus draw the sap upwards to the buds and 
leaves, where it becomes formation sap, and, returning in the 
inner bark, comes out at the cut, where it becomes hardened, 
and forms a parenchymatised cellular tissue, which by degrees 
frequently covers the whole surface of the cut, and produces the 
callus formation. 

The callus continues to grow larger and thicker till the buds 
,on the cutting begin to unfold themselves; and when it has 
attained a considerable size it supplies the place of roots, as it 
imbibes the crude nourishing sap and conveys it to the woody 
body. The devehqienient of the bud produces a transformation 
in the deposited nourishing sap in the (.cutting, which is partly 
used in effecting the developcmcnt of the young shoot, and partly 
■ in .aiding the increased vital action, aiul is again returned by 
means of the inner bark. The young callosity is thus ibrmed 
on the cutting, and also the formation of the root in close con¬ 
nexion with it, which always has its rise in the former and 
proceeds from it. 

The root, therefore, generally comes out at the base of the 
lowest node on the side of the bud, and vrhen the cut is pro|ierly 
made it comes out immediately above it; or it comes out in a 
similar manner froin all the nodes which are under the soil, as 
may be seen in the closely leaved plants, such as. E'pacris, 
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Vii'icn, Brun/«, and those plants which easily make roots. In the 
latter the roots even sometimes proceed from the internode. 

To tliese may be added lierbaceous plants, or those that have 
a soft wood and are of rapid growth, which easily and quickly 
produce the root formation ; .ami, as these have a much more 
intense vital action than hard-wooded trees and shrubs, they' 
imbilte the nourishing sap much more quickly and form the calluk 
more easily ; and, as they are almost continually growing Irom the 
beginning of spring till late in the antiinin, they arc, therefore, 
fit at almost every season of the year to form a young woody 
layer, and more capable of producing the roctts which proceed 
from it; conse(|uciilly, they are not so long exposed to accidents 
as those which are slow in forming their roots, and before that 
period frequently perish. 

The nu'st suiiable time for making cuttings is therefore after 
a period of rest, when new shoots begin to sl.'ow themselves, 
and when the plant is in possession of its greatest activity. This 
time is in March and April for plants that re(|uire a cold tein- 
peratuiv ; I'or those that retjuire greater heat the cuttings n)ust 
be made somewhat earlier, as practical experience has fully 
proved. 'I’he second shoot makes its appearance in the months 
of June and July, but is not in a fit state for propagation, 
because the strength of the plant has been already exhaustetl 
by the first shoot. 

W'ilh regard to the time of year, these funtiamental jirin- 
ciples can ()e only but very vaguely fixed, as the time must 
more particularly he chosen when the new shoot begins, and this 
varies very much according to the diflerent zones from which 
the plants come. Those that easily produce roots, which we 
have taken less into consideration, may be made into cuttings 
almost all the year through. Many of these, such as the spe¬ 
cies ol' Calcet)laria, IVlargonium, Fhehs/r?, and Aiilvia, were, for. 
instance, in this garden, made into cuttings in the latter end of 
August anti the beginning of September, anti put in a motle- 
rately warm hotbetl, where they made roots before the frt)st 
set in, so that a part t)f«the t)ld plant wc.ultl be cut away. 

'I'lie first two genera, with a few exceptions, such as Calceo¬ 
laria nivea, Pelargbninnj tricolor, ftc., shoultl have their cuttings, 
placed in quite a colil betl, giving it air from the beginning, at 
least tlurintr the night. Although they will make roots more 
slowly, they will be more certain ; and, on account of their 
steady anil firm growth, they will be more enabletl to pass the 
winter in a house that is perfectly cold, or, like the calceolarias, 
in a pit in-otc'fcted from the fro>t. 

In jiropagating those plants that are difficult to make root, 
we must be very careful that the cuttings fire kept in such a 
condition J.hat they mav be fresh and healthy at the time the root 

s y 
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formation takes place; also that the vital activity is hastened, 
so tliat they may be capable of a cpiicker absorption of the 
nourishinfT matter, as by this means the root formation will jto on 
more quickly; and, finally, the most suitable soil should be 
chosen, and the cut made with the greatest care, as all these 
particulars greatly contribute to the success of the cutting. 

(TV) be continued,) 


Art. VIII. The Landscape-Gardening of F.L. von Schell oj'Munich. 

Translated from the German for the “Gardener’s Magazine.” 

(^Continuedfrom p. 210.) 

XIV. On excavating Lakes. 

1. These liquid mirrors, which appear so extremely beautiful 
in the landscape, cannot be otherwise than acceptable in 
pleasure-grounds. Besides their intrinsic value in the landscape, 
they communicate life and animation to nature. The sun, the 
moon, the lowering sky covered with dark clouds, the trees and 
shrubs overhanging their banks, with the company walking on 
their shores, are depicted every day in a new foini in their 
waves; they impart novelty to the picture, and are of infinite 
value as objects of imitation by art. 

In fine summf;r daj's pleasure-boats, full of gay com])anv, float 
on their smooth surface, delightful harmony resounds from the 
islands, where the sylvan choristers unite their voices; and the 
moon is reflected in this picture of repose with solemn splen¬ 
dour. 

In the season when nature is stripped of her charms, when she 
appears in an entirely tliflerent, naked, and forlorn condition, 
and is but little visited, lakes, which are then covered with a 
_ smooth surface of ice, invite us to gymnastic exercises. Active 
young people glide happy and cheerfid on skates and sledges 
over the crystal surface, and recall mirth and life where both 
had for a time been suspended. 

2. When lakes of this sort are to be ifiade in gardens, hollow 
rather than elevated spots should be selected, and also not too 
ijeq,r the dwelling-house, on account of t|^e damp ; neither should 
they be dug too deep, as has been already mentioned, that they 
may not present the slightest danger, nor occasion fear, which, 
in pleasure-grounds where children are permitted to stroll, and 
where in summer exercise is taken in boats, and in winter on 
skates on the ice, should be carefidly avoided. 

The bed of the lake sjiould, thcrefoiw, be hollowed out of a 
concave form, that is, it must slope gradually from the sides, 
becoming dee})er towards the middle, and never sinking ab¬ 
ruptly, so that, if any one should fall in, he might qasily wade 
out again. Excavating a lake is generally performed by piece- 
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work. It is a good plan to dig through the middle of the lake 
first, that is, to form an empty space of about 30 ft. wide, so that 
the carts may have plenty of room ; and to distinctly mark 
out the concave line the bed is to assume. This sort of excava¬ 
tion has much resemblance tq the excavation of valleys; only, 
in this case, it is not necessary to give any other than the usual* 
concave form to the bed, which is under water, with the proper 
depth, declining towards* the outlet. 

When unsightly bogs or hollows have been filled up with the 
earth, and lawns or jdantations improved, the remainder may be 
made use of in raising hills in suitable situaticsi%. 

3. Besides the usual sluices composed of boards, which are 
raised and lowered by means of rollers, there is a much more 
simple construction, composed of movable rectangular pieces of 
wood, laid one upon another in grooves in pillars, by means of 
which the water is retained or let ofh This very old invention, 
on account of its particular simplicity and usefulness, and because 
it is not visible in pleasure-grounds, and consequently cannot 
prove a disagreeable object, 1 will explain to the modern artist, 
who may chance not to be acquainted with it. 

In the spot where a sluice is to be constructed, a paved bed 
must be made for the water, so that it may neither undermine 
the sides nor the posts of the sluice, nor become very deep, nor 
cause any other damage. At the same time, the. two posts of the 
sluice, either made of stone or of oak, must be set up from ten 
to tweutj' feet apart, according to the required space or opening. 
On the inner sides of these posts grooves must be cut, which 
may be about 6 in. witle and 5 in. deep ; and in these the sluice- 
boards (stauhi)lzer) are to be laid. 

These two pillars or posts must be united by a horizontal 
beam, on which the first sluice-board may be firmly laid. 
When the grooves in the pillars are six inches wide, the boards, 
may be 5 in. thick, to allow' room for them to plaj', and from 6 in. 
to 7 in. deep. They may also bo made as thick as they are deep; 
this only depends on their length, because at the same time care 
muk be taken that the^ are not too heavy, that they may be 
easily laid in, and easily taken out again. 

If, for example, the .space between the pillars is 10 ft. (ilke • 
depth of the groove included), the boards should only be Oft. loin, 
long, to allow them sufficient room to play in the groove, and 
that they may not be in danger of sticking when being taken out 
or put in. Each oflhe.se boartls, the number of which is deter¬ 
mined by the height of the water, must be provided at each end 
with a.round*}ilug (eithtr of ^jood or^f iron), projecting hori¬ 
zontally G in. on eiich side, so that it may be taken hold of with 
the hand t)r any instrument; and by means'of these plugs the 
board maj; be taken out and pul in again. By means of these 
boards, whiph are laid quite sinqily close over each other in 
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the grooves of the pillars, so that scarcely any water can run 
through, if they fit exactly, a lake or pond may be dammed up 
to any required height, and again let out. For example, as 
many pieces of wood of the same size are laid in as will reach to 
the top of the lake or pond; and when it happens that the last 
board is either too high or too low, a particular board may be 
made for this contingenc}', and laid on at the top. 

Experience has sufliciently proved the utility of these con¬ 
structions, which are in general use in the neighbourhood of 
Munich ; so that I can recommend them with all confidence, 
as they are not sc expensive as the common sluices, and, as I 
have said, cause no unsightly appearance in pleasure-grounds. 
When they are used, no building, roller, chain, or lever is seen 
above the water, nor any clumsy sluice-board in chains in the 
air. A sluice of this sort may be so contrived as not to be seen 
at all, for it is sufficient if the pillars in which the boards are laid 
project at most only from 4- in. to(> in. over the water at its greatest 
height, which can scarcely be observed. In letting off the water, 
the boards which are taken out may be concealed in the bushes. 

In the Royal English Garden at Munich, a waterfall 89 ft. 
broad was made at my suggestion, and the sort of sluices de¬ 
scribed above made use of at- five tlilferent outlets, because the 
upper and lower brooks at that spot required to be laid dry 
once or twice in the year. I'lie rocks forming these waterfalls 
were thrown about in natural masses betiirc these outlets and 
before the pillars, and the latter entirely concealed by them. 
Not the least part of this artificial sluice is perceptible; and the 
tops of the posts, which rise about 9 in. above the surface of 
the water, are so contrived that they resemble the rocks. 'J'he 
five outlets from the left to the right have the following breadth : 
viz. 9 It., 11 ft., l+ft., 21 ft., and 29 It.; the two posts at the broad 
outlet are 4 ft. square, and the others .8 ft. 3 in. At the influx 
into the lake the landscape-gardener should endeavour, when it 
is possible, to make a striking waterfall. 

On making Poyid.s, 

4. In making ponds we proceed nearly in the same way as for 
l..k3S. The banks should also gradually slope under the surface 
of the water, anti the bed should slope towards the outlet, so 
that it m.ay be laitl dry when re(|uired, like that of lakes. But 
as the banks of the |)onds should be raised .3, 4, or 5 feet, for 
the sake of the eflect of overhanging shrubs, this should he ))er- 
formed here and there with masses of rock, which would prevent 
the danger of the earth fa'ling in. 

The spaces between the rocks may be left, as in lakes, in 
gentle slopes, whiclt will create agreeable contrasl.s, and may 
sometimes only be covered with turfi without any trees or 
shrubs. 
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As it often liappens that these sheets of stagnant water are 
renderetl foul by water plants and other objects, it is necessary, 
besides the frequent drawing off of tlje water, to keep a number 
of swans, because the water plants serve them for food, whicli 
their long necks enable them to bring up from the bottom and 
thus to extirpate entirely. 

XV. Gmeml Oh.'.rrvations on* Ihc Arravi^rment of Woods on a large Scale 
observed htf Nature. 

1. Nature has adorned our earth with so many examples of 
various woods, in so many different sitnatioifsj and under so 
many forms, that we can never be at a loss wiih those fine ex¬ 
amples and pictures before us. 

Sornelii.ics she clothes the sides of the mountains witli dense 
forests \v!ii(!; the eye cannot peiietr.ate, and where eternal twi¬ 
light reigns ; sometimes she only crowns their highest peaks with 
bold masses of lofty trees, which, veiled in clouds, defy the storm ; 
sometimes her woods assume the character of sacred groves; 
sometimes they appear in distinct masses or in single trees, 
which serve as a foreground to the landscape; and she often 
accompanies streams and brooks with lightly scattered groups 
of slender alders and willows, and concetds and overshadows their 
batiks with tinibrageous anti dark forests. She overhangs steep 
rocks with ivy (/-yddera //elix), the virgin’s bower (('lematis 
Vitiilba), the honeysuckle (Lonicerrt /^ericlj'iiienum and Thpri- 
Iblinm), the. bramble and the raspberry (/I’ubns frutiebsus and 
ida''us), with the wild rose (/fbsa spinosissima and villbsa), with 
the berberry {liahcris vulgaris), aiul with many other shrubs: 
or she produces from the unattainable clefts and .fissures of the 
rocks, at fearful heights and over abrupt precipices, the fir 
(/•’inns y/'bies), the maple (^jf'cer yilatanbitles and Pseiitlo-Z-’la- 
tanns), the birch (/ietula lilba), the mountain ash (Sorbiis 
auenparia), the hawthorn (f'ratm'gus Ayia), &c., shooting 
boldly up into the air and clothed in a luxuriant green. JJut 
^Nature does not plant, she only scatters seeds or causes roots to 
be developed; thus sho» covers districts, miles in length, with 
oaks, beech, maple, bird), or fir woods, and only prevents a par¬ 
ticular sort of^tree from spreading further when tlie situation 
soil adapted to it begins to fail, and becomes more favourable 
for another sort of tree. Thus arise those large masses of wood 
in nature, which have an ex|)ression as bold as it is harmonious, 
because they are mostly composed of one sort ol tree. 

2. Nevertheless, we see in those ancient natural forests which 
I here adlude'to, and to which man has not yet applied his 
art, that when they consist chiefly of oaks or any other sort 
of tree, other kinds also frequently occupy considerable spaces 
in their iiUcrior, producing the most agreeable contrasts and 
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interesting effects, and these trees have sprung into existence in 
the manner just mentioned. 

3. As nature thus provides for every different sort of tree 
by giving to each its proper situation and soil, it consequently 
follows that when tliese requisites entirely fail the oak forest 
must end, and that at this spot those great transitions of the 
forests from one sort t)f tree to another must lake place in 
which nature displays so much variety and attraction. 

Transitions of natural floods. 

4. Nature does not withdraw all at once from the oak or 
beech tree the soil suited to its growth, therefore it does not 
cease suddenly to extend itself. Before, and at the spot where 
the transition to another tree takes jtlace, we see large distinct 
masses of the wood about to end separated from the main body 
by small spaces; these masses become smaller and smaller, and 
finally appear in groups and then in single trees, sometimes on 
waste pieces of ground and far apart from their fellows, and 
thus end by degrees. 

.5. In the same imperceptible manner that the great forest 
ceases, the new one begins by filling up the small spaces left by 
the old wood tvith single trees ol’ the new species; and, as these 
spaces become enlarged, the sort of tree continues to spx’ead till 
it finally becomes the prevailing wood. 

6. Thus Nature proceeds, her transitions from one wood to 
another are imperceptible, without showing a line of demarca¬ 
tion, and without our being able to say. Here they separate. 
Their transition is a delicate network harmoniously united, in 
which form is added to form in picturesque order, melting into 
each other, and at the same time displaying their delightful 
variety of colour. 

7. 'Fhis picturesque keeping, these beautiful forms and out¬ 
lines of all sorts which nature displays, can be best judged of 
from an elevated situation. Thence are seen the different 
forests trenching on each other without confusion, and the' 
oak, beech, birch, and fir forests distinctly developed in grand 
m.agnificent masses ; and how one sort of tree imperceittibly 
gives place to another, both being so harmonious'iy united, and 
interwoven with each other, that not the slightest trace of a 
particular definite line of separation can be discovered, because 
no line of the sort exists in the ancient forests of nature. It is 
only in those woods produced by the industry of man, ainl 
which are often made in geometrical forms, that we see liarsh 
boundary lines, which also not unfrccjuently proceed in a straight 
direction. 


(7o be continued.) 
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Art. TX. On the relative Value of the Larch and Silver Fir. 

By H. H. Maike Witham. 

(From the Scotsman.) 

Having been interested by some recent experiments made by 
my friend Mr. Salvin of Croxdale, in the county of Durham, _ 
upon the respective strength or tougliness of tlie larch (Z.arix) 
and silver fir (/-’icea), I tliought it proper to visit those lo¬ 
calities where 1 might see these trees in the greatest perfection: 
1st. to enable me to compare their respective growths in a 
given number of years; and, 2 dl 3 ', to ascerthm whether any 
experiment had already been made by those who had been 
mainly instrumental in the introduction of these valuable coni¬ 
ferous trees. In the plantations of Dupplin, Dunkeld, Monzie, 
and other loralitics highly worthy the attention of all planters, 

I have invariably found that the silver fir greatly exceeded in 
growth the larch, which will be satisfactorily proved by the fol¬ 
lowing measurements, taken w ith great accuracy. After a good 
deal of enquiry, I could not find that any pains had,hitherto 
been taken by the proprietors of these plantations to find out 
the relative stiength of these species of wood. It may not be 
amiss, therefore, to call the attention of the owners of plant¬ 
ations to the advantages the silver fir holds out, which are so 
considerable as to render them an object of impoi-tance in a 
national point of view. I therefore take the liberty t ■ com¬ 
municate a few facts and remarks upon the subject to the 
public through your journal. I am not without hope that they 
may induce other proprietors to make enquiries and experiments, 
the issue of which may probably be to remove tlu: deep-rooted 
prejudice now prevalent against the silver fir. 


T. •CCS of the Pine Tcibe measured at Dupplin Castle, the seat 
of the Earl of Kinnoull, near Perth. 


i ft. Irom ground. 



I 41Tt. ftoin ground. 


Weymouth pine 


ft. in. 

7 10 

Scotch fir 


ft. in. 

- 9 3 

Larcli 

- 

8 9 

Weymouth pine 


- 8 1 

Larcli 

• 

8 3 

Weymouth pine 

- 

- 8 3 

Larch 

. 

8 4 

Spruce fir 

- 

- 8 8 

Spruce lir - 


8 1 

Spruce fir 

- 

-9.1. 

Larch -• 


8 9 

Scotch fir 

- 

- 10 3 

Silver firs, as follows : — 

2 ft. from ground. 4 ft. from ground. 

2 ft from ground. 

4 ft. from ground. 

ft. in. 

n. 

ill. 

ft in. 

a. 

m. 

17 2 

IL 

7 

15 10 

13 

3 

U 5 

12 

0 

15 8 

13 

4 

U 6 • 

IS?, 

3 

15 (i 

13 

11 

■ l.'I <J 

12 

1 • 

f4 .3 

12 

0 

1.5 9 

13 

5 

, 




These trees were all planted at the same time, and are supposed to be 
about 105 years old. 
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Trees measuret! at Dunkeld, the seat of His Grace the Duke 

of Atholl. 

The two celebrated larches planted 1737, or 102 years old:— 

2 ft. from 4 ft. ftttm S ft. ftom 

ground. ground. ground, 

ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 

1st Larch - 16 3 13 9 2d Larch - 14- 2 

Other larches in great numbers, 2 ft. from ground, 8 ft. 11 in. on an 
average, 

2 ft. from 4 ft. from 2 ft. from 4 ft. from 

ground. ground. ground. ground, 

ft. in. ft. ft. in. ft. 

Scotch fir - 11 4 10 10 I Scotch fir - 10 1 9 

Trees measured at Monzie, tlic residence of A. C.nmpbell, E^q. 

2 ft from ground. 4 ft from ground. 



Silver fir 

ft. in 

- H) 6 

- 

ft. in. 

9 4 


Larch 

Larcli 

2 ft. from 
ground, 
ft in 

- 10 (i 

- 10 7 

4 ft from 
ground 

It. III. < 

- 8 0 i 

- 8 u ! 

Larcli 

Larch 

2 ft from 
ground 
ft. Ill 

- I.'l 3 

- 10 8 

4 ft. fnmi 
ground 

tt ill 
- 11 8 
- 14 7 


This tr^e spreads 14 yards from the stem each miu, and all of the above 
are nearly 100 feet bieb. The measurement of the last lareli at 2 ft. from 
the itround, owing to its projecting roots, is greatly increased in eireuni- 
fercncc. 

The above mcasiirenients leave no doubt that the growtii of 
the silver fir ,is more rapid than tliat of any coniferous tree 
liitherto introduced into this country. 

Tlie trees above measured (with the exception of the two 
celebrated Dunkeld larches) are supposed to he about 105 years 
old. 

1 shall now proceed to give you the result of three experiments 
tried by my friend Mr. Salvin, to prove the .suiierittr strength or 
toughness of the silver fir in comparison with the larch. 

The first experiment was made in NoVemher 1838, and the 
silver fir sustained a weight of 17 stone more than the larch 
before it broke. 

In the second experiment the silver fir and larch were 15 ft 
2 in. long each, and each 25 years old, Both trees were s'evei 
months under cover, and were, as near as possible, of the same 
dimensions; the silver fir sustained 37 stone, and the larch 
25 stone: difference in favour of the silver fir, 12 stone. 

In the third exjieriment, the larch and silver fir were both 
cut and tried in a green state, 12 ft. long, 25 years old, and of 
the same dimensions. The silver fir sustained 64 stone 5 Ih., and 
the larch 45 stone 5 lb.: difference in favour of the silver fir, 
19 stone. 

These experiments were made in the presence of five re¬ 
spectable and experienced woodmen. 

Lartington, July 5, 1839. 


4 ft. from 
ground, 
ft. U). 
12 5 
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Art. X. Remarks on Flower-Baskets, and the Construction of 
Baskelwork Edgings in Flower-Gardens. By N. M. T. 

As the votaries of Flora are now about to fill their baskets with 
her choicest productions, perjiaps the following remarks may 
aff()rd, to some, a hint upon the subject. About the propriety 
of introducing baskets, or edgings of baskelwork, into the land¬ 
scape, “doctors disagree”; but it is enough for the present 
purpose to say that, when judiciously managed, I think them 
desirable; not alto ' ther on account of the variety they create, 
'or their onia neiK , character, but also for theh’real or fancied 
usefulness: ii is ihi^ that causes them so generally to harmonise 
with our notions ( (' propriety; the objects they protect being so 
utterly helpless that they demand a seeming protection, even on 
the placid bosom of an iMiglish lawn. Much taste is no doubt re¬ 
quisite to produce a good ettect, as it is necessary that they should 
be suited to place and ciu nmstances, to avoid outraging the real 
or assiin d cb.uacter tbe scene may possess; and, even all this 
guarded against, it is also necessary to “ suit tbe basket to tbe 
ilow ers, and the flowers to tbe basket,” ami this with the baskets 
getierally in use is no easy task. They, so far as regards dimen¬ 
sions, are definite ; the objects they surround subject to endless 
mutation; so that, at one time, instead of a basket of flowers, 
we have only flowers in a baskei, and, at a more aiivcnced stage, 
an overgrown disproportioned mass. Therefore, after .ili that 
has been urged against them, unattached materials arc best 
suited to most purposes, as they may be contracted or expanded 
at pleasure; may be continued to form one basket, or divided 
into half a dozen. When jiroperly placed, they are equally 
good-looking with those of the ordinary construction and more 
tlurable ; and, perluqis, their greatest recommendation is the 
small space they ocedpj’ when not in use. 

Being so far preferable, the next concern is to know how 
fitting materials ni.ay be procured at least expense. It is true 
that there are cast-iron edgings, of different patterns, in use for 
’such’purposes, but they, are easily displaced (an objection that 
does not apply to those about to be recommended), and look 
bad when in that condition, and, besides, are so clumsy, that ■ 
they have moPe the air of a prison-house than of an elegant sup¬ 
port. It is scarcely' possible to conceive anytbing more unpleas¬ 
ing than a gracile flower peeping through a grating strong 
enough for a fence against cattle; the fairest flowers of creation 
through the bars of a nunnery perhaps excepted. A stake, to 
appear gppro|7Tiate, onghi neither to b§ so slender as to seem 
bending beneath its burden, nor so clumsy as to make the object 
it supports more dejiendent than it really is? upon this prin¬ 
ciple I would construct edgings of baskelwork; and common 
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wire furnishes materials in abundance for all purposes, and may 
be worked into any figure or device the taste or whim of the 
n|)plier may direct. Subjoined are forms which 



Fig. 18. Fig. 10. Fig. 20. 


may be used as in the accompanying sketches (Jigs. ‘21. to 2G.), 
or, upon the sa'me principle, varied ad injinhum. I have no 
claim whatever to anything like invention in the matter; I have 



Fig. 21. Fig 22. 


seen them frequently used, and have used them with advantage, 
and do not doubt that, were they generally known, they would 
be more common. When they are taken up for the season, 



Fig. 2J. Fig 24. 

they ought to be well cleaned and painted before the}' are put 
by. They are too often left to corrode until a few days before 
they are wanted in spring: this ought not to be, as their dura- 



Fig. 25. Fig. ^iti. 


bilily greatly depends on using proper precaution. Eac'n ol 
these pieces, 1 ft. in breadth, and made of good strong wire, 
costs about 2d. 

I may fill the remaining corner of my paper’ by observing 
that single-stemmed specimens of choice trees or shrubs, planted 
where they are surrounded by grass, often (after all reasonable 
care has been taken) suffer severe injury, by the bark at the 
collar being cut through by the scythe while cutting the grass. 
There must either be a risk of this takmg place, or a portion of 
the surrounding grass left to be removed by safer means, at a 
great sacrifice of tfme. To guard against these evils, something 
more than seeming protection is necessary; and a piece of sheet 
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lead, an inch or two in breadth (or more, should the largeness 
of the specimen, or other circumstances, require it), folded round 
the stem, or two pieces, the one overlapping the other, will most 
effectually afford this; while it is unobjectionable, or, in fact, 
imperceptible, as regards appearance, doing no injury whatever 
to the tree, which is able to’ unroll the lead as its growth may- 
demand more space. With such protectors, the grass may be 
cut dose to the stems -without the possibility of injuring the 
plant, or even the edge of the scythe, should it come in contact 
with the lead. When the trees are surrounded by, or rather 
stand in a circle of, dug earth, such protectiott is not required ; 
and this digging or forking of the ground round young and 
newly planted trees greatly accelerates their growth, an object 
for which appearances ought to be for a time disregarded ; but 
the dug patch ought to be done away with w hen (he growth of 
the tree is established. Such patches may be allowable in highly 
wrought or avowedly artificial scenery; but, in my opinion, they 
are inadmissible in that which professes to be natural. 

Folkn'one, April 2. 184'2. 


Art. XI. On the Construction of Fruit Corridors for the Culture 
of the more delicate Fruit Trees. By Alexander Forsyth. 

There is perhaps no branch in the whole round of gardening so 
universally admired, or so seldom attained, as a Complete fruit- 
garden. A peach tree in blos.som or in fruit is not surpassed 
by any plant whatever in beauty, not to speak of its value as sup¬ 
plying li'uit for the dessert; and nothing rivets the attention of 
the natives of the nortliern counties more, when’ they come to 
London, than seeing the peach do so well on the bare south wall, 
without glass or flues. Nothing, in my opinion, looks more-* 
truly inviting, or shows good management letter, than a fine old 
kitchen-garden with a complete set of fruit trees on the walls, 

, liea(thy and heavily laden ^ilh their fruits; and as very few 
families have a full supply, and as by far the greater number 
could use ten times as much as they can grow, I regret to see so 
little attentioq turned to4his truly desirable department. Nowj * 
in planting trees, or, indeed, any other plants that we wish to 
perfect their fruits, it is necessary to give them every encourage¬ 
ment we can; if, therefore, they are natives of milder regions 
than our own, it becomes necessary to make up by art the 
natural deficiencies of our more northefn climate. The manner 
in which this deficiency is to. be made up, and tlie ways and 
means necessary thereto, form the object of the present paper. 

Now, it will be readily granted that the main supply of light 
3d 8er. — 18J2. V. t 
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and heat comes from the south, or at any rale I’rom that Imlf of 
the compass southward of east and west; the little that comes 
from the other half I am content to lose, in order the more eflec- 
tually to secure the services of the main supply; therefore, in 
place of the present plain south wall, I would beg leave to 
introduce a sort of shelter, such'as is used at the railway sta¬ 
tions, and which I may term the fruit corridor, being a row of 
high pillars in front of a low south wall, with a substantial lean- 
to* roof, and the inside nicely lath and plastered; along the 
centre of the border thus roofed stand the trees or plants, and 
the trellis on wjl\jch they are trained. It will easily be seen, • 
therefore, that the fruit border is thus roofed from the effects of 
frost and chilling rains, and thereby converted, if not into a 
hotbed, at least into a warm bed, warmer than the other beils in 
the garden that are left to the mercy of the elements; this, 
then, is one point of immense importance already gained over 
common walls. 

Our sharpest cutting winds generally come from the northern 
half of the compass, that is to say, from the north-east and north¬ 
west; and from these points also we have the torrents of cold 
rain, and the great body of the snow and hail, so injurious to 
the early blossoms. Now, when the north side is roofed, all 
these fall harmlessly beyond the tender blossoms, foliage, and 
fruit of the trees on the trellis, and the delicate spongioles in the 
the earth ; and these organs, be it remembered, are the most 
vital and vulnerable parts of the tree, therefore, the slightest 
protection to \hem is no mean point gained; especially when 
the results of recent experiments with the fig and other trees are 
considered, which have perfectly convinced me that the excess 
of cold rain in our climate does more injury to our fruit trees 
than has ever been accredited to it, and is second only to our late 
spring frosts in robbing our orchards. ]3y withholding water 
from a fig plant in a pot, a j)erson may, as it were, command it to 
fruit: for, after the plant has made about five leaves or joints of 
young wood, let the water be gradually withheld from it till 
the sap by exposure to the sun gets properly elaborated (which- 
will be in four or five weeks, with plenty of sun and heat, and 
only just as much water as will keep the leaves from falling oflF or 
turning yellow), and it will not fail to show fruit in tlje axil of every 
leaf; which fruits, of course, afterwards require the plant to be 
watered, and the ordinary treatment, to mature them. On the 
other hand, let any one give a fig plant always plenty of water, 
that is, lei him keep the soil about his fig roots as moist as gar¬ 
den soil generally is in the open air in winter, aiul I warrant he 
will look in vain for anything but leaves on tl'iat fig tree. I 
mention the fig tree for the sake of the grossness of its habit, 
as any one may more readily convince themselves of the accuracy 
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of niy stjitement by that than by more delicate fruit trees. 
Nevertheless, the argument holds equally good with fruit trees of 
all kinds. To this, as the root of the evil, may be referred the 
barrenness that ringing cures in the apple tree, and the gross- 
ness that root-prUning cures, in all trees, by causing the sap 
to be more highly elaborated when the communication is inter-' 
cepted, than it is in other trees and branches whose vessels arfe 
saturated with moisture of the worst kind, which they have been 
compelled, as it were, to suck up; rain, perhaps, at a temperature 
of 33°. Wiiilst the leaves hang on the tree, they are constantly 
at work on it; there is no such thing in the laboratory of Nature 
as a drone; for if a leaf could be idle it must die, every leaf 
having a debtor and creditor account to make up for every mo¬ 
ment of its existence; it draws from the air and earth, and elabo¬ 
rates and returns the same in different shapes substantial and 
aeriform. As it is therefore necessary to supply this set of organs 
with proner food, it must be very evident that frosty rain cannot 
be the uitable sauce to be taken with it; and here lies the 
greatest blame in allowing it to fall in drenching torrents on the 
fruit border a.-, long as it happens to conlinue, insteatfof allow¬ 
ing the border a moderate quantity just when it wanted it, and 
that, too, at a mild temperature: and though 1 may be told that 
the border is well drained, and that the surplus water soon runs 
off and never can stagnate, I maintain that the "Safest course 
would be, 7tot to let it run on. 

In order to secure the expanded blossoms and newly set 
fruits from the deceitful frosts of April and even May, the 
keeping of the trees at night perfectly dry must be greatly in 
their favour. This is attained by the roof oidy; and, as the wind 
is generally from the north in frosty weather, the fruit corridor 
will have one half less frosty wind at all times than the common 
wall; and the grower who wishes to shut it out altogether may 
use rick cloths on rollers (see Card. Chron. for a plan of pre-'* 
paring it waterproof) by night and duri'hg storms, and roll 
them up at other times under the coping of the corridor, secur¬ 
ing-them there by loops of cord. I had used to roll up bunting 
in this manner under the coping of the peach walls at Alderley, 
Cheshire, and found it answer admirably and at little expense; 
yet it yieldetUlittle or nc5 protection from rain to the leaves add 
blossoms, and none whatever to the roots in the border. 

The peach-growers in the northern counties have to struggle 
sorely and against the stream ; for the whole system of the tree 
is soft and watery from want of sun and dryness to elaborate and 
harden the proper juices, and thus bring it into a state fa¬ 
vourable to the reproduction Of its kirtd. VV'^e may prune and 
train after all the various fashions, and anoint,with embrocations 
of all kinds, and we may waste fuel in flued walls to ripen the 
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wood, and all in vain; for the trees must have their native warm 
earth and mild air better imitated than it is now, before they 
produce fruits as their ancestors did in the better country. As 
bottom heat is so very favourable to exotics of all kinds when 
properly applied, surely it needs little logic to show that bottom 
cold must, on the contrary, be highly injurious; and the first 
grand stride in making our climate milder is, to endeavour, if 
possible, to get the elements under our control, by shutting 
out the foul weather and concentrating the fair. When it is 
taken into consideration that a fruit corridor with pillars of 
oak or even iron? .and a roof of tile or slate, may be erected for 
the cost of a common south wall, and, in many instances for 
less; that it will yield a delightful promenade when the ti-ees are 
in blossom or in fruit; and that it will afford superior facility for 
keeping fruits late, by having blinds in front for netting them 
from birds, and, if necessary, by latticework shutters for pro¬ 
tecting them from thieves; I flatter myself that this system will 
be found to benefit the fruit-grower greatly. 

Let no one imagine that this is some airy flight of fancy which 
never has" been, and never may be, realisetl, for I must be al¬ 
lowed to state that there have been corridors here for half-hartly 
shrubs these twenty years; and it is because their uses and 
capabilities for culture are not sufficiently known by either gen¬ 
tlemen or gardeners that I have troubled your reader.s with this 
paper on the subject. I must confess that I had no idea how much 
the south sunshine alone, and the shelter from the north storms, 
would accomplish in the way of flowers, before 1 experienced it 
here. 

I have known many a crop of melons lost by their running 
to leaf and not to flower-bud, from their roots being left at 
large to wander where they jileased, and from getting too much 
water; whilst plants from the same sowing, but confined and 
stunted in the nursing-pot, showed flower freely. The pine¬ 
apple is kept in a 'high temperature, and the soil is allowed 
to get very dry, to induce the plants to shoJv fruit; and 
what does this amount to, but that tiny elaborate more 
highly the sap in their half-succulent stems till it becomes 
rich enough to secrete the rudiments of a bud for the repro- 
cfuction of its kind? From the humbi'e vine of the melon up 
to the wall tree, the same principle holds gof)d, and though the 
failure is often laid to other causes, I think, in a great many 
instances, I can show the source of the evil. Our heavy rains 
at such low temperatures as to be little better than snow water, 
and our want of sunshine, produce in trees and other plants 
what are very properly ferme<l “ watery shoots,” that is, long- 
jointed soft green wood, which seems to me to bear the same 
relation to the true wood of the tree as the milky fluid in green 
barley bears to the hard grain ; and, as w'e cannot create sun- 
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shine to elaborate such an amount of water into proper rich 
sap, we must endeavour to control the element that we have 
power over, and curtail in the first instance the water, so that it 
may bear a right proportion to our limited supply of sunshine. 

Earth being also under our control, the roots must not be 
allowed to run wild all over it, and be fed with any scraps or’ 
slops that may come in ,their way, but be confined to a definite 
space, and kept in every respect under control as to quality of soil, 
drainage, and roofing; for, among other advantages that some 
vine borders possess (those of Sir Simon H. Clarke, for example), 
the roof of reed covers over the leaves and‘dung is, perhaps, 
not the least essential, especially to the early ones. But to 
return to the wall trees: in order to make these tractable, I 
am convinced that a space of fruit border 12 ft. by 6 ft., and 
18 in. deep, is more than sufficient for a full-grown peach tree; 
which small space may be readily roofed as above described: 
and when the fruit border is placed on brick arches and con¬ 
fined by walls of the same, beveled to form a bed for the earth 
of the form of the frustum of a pyramid inverted, the seasons 
will liave extremely little to do with the crop, as all the elements 
will be under control as much as in a stove, and it will be the 
fault of the conductors, and not of the climate of any county in 
England, and even a great part of Scotland, if wall fruit be 
scarce any longer. . 

Alton Tomos, Easter Mondaij, 181'2. 


Art. XII. On the Culture of the Tomato, or Love-Apple (Lyco- 
persicum esculentum), so as to insure a Crop in colil Situations and 
dull twet Seasons. Uy C. 15. 

Of this plant, which is a native of South America, and wai. 
introduced into this countr}’ in the year 1596, there are three 
or four varieties, namely, the erylhrocarpum, or red-fruited; 

, the chrysocarpum, or yellow-fruited ; and the leucocarphm, or 
white-fruited; with a globe variety, &c. Of these, the red- 
fruited is held in the highest estimation, on account of its su¬ 
perior size and beauty. .It is cultivated extensively about Napl«s • 
and Rome, for the use of its fruit in sauces, stewing, and soups, 
and is one of the most common articles used in Italian cookery; 
it is likewise very much used in France, as well as in our own 
country, making an excellent sauce for fish, meat, &c. It is 
cultivated to a considerable extent near London, there being 
scarcely a gentleman’s garden, either Jargo or small, in which 
the love-apple may not be found growing and bearing fruit in 
abundance; although very often the fruit will not come to ma¬ 
turity in coJd situations and bad seasons, owing, in a great mea- 
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sure (as 1 suppose), to the seeds not being sown soon enough 
to allow the plants to acquire sufficient strength in the spring for 
turning out. The way that I cultivate mine is this. In the first 
week of December I sow a little new seed in a 82-sized pot, in 
light sandy soil, and place the potaipon a hot-water pipe where 
there is a nice gentle heat kept. When the plants get well up 
I move them to a shelf near the glass in a pine-stove, whence 
the air comes nearly upon them (being a hanging shelf that is 
placed at the back part of the house, nearly close to the roof). 
When they have made partly two rough leaves, I prick them 
out into pans aboift 2 in, apart each way, placing them upon the 
pipes till struck, and then remove them to the shelf again till 
they become strong enough for potting one plant in a large 60- 
sized pot; and I afterwards shift them, so that their roots may 
not become matted in the pots, giving plenty of water in the 
spring. A little sheep-dung water sometimes greatly assists 
them. As the spring advances, they must be gradually hardened, 
previously to their being planted out. When the weather is 
warm enough, 1 plant them out against a south wall, if possible, 
particularly in a cold situation. 

I am aware that they are successfully grown near London, 
and in warm sandy soils, trained against palings and espaliers, 
and even will have fine fruit if allowed to run upon the ground 
like the vegetable marrow ; but my plan is for a cold situation, or 
a bad season. I do not like growing the lovea-pple between fruit 
trees, as they rob the ground of much of its nutriment, besides 
being inconvenient for my mode of ripening the fruit. 

Happening to have a south wall about 4 ft. high, running 
along my melon ground, I had a trench taken out about 3 ft. 
wide and 2-| ft. deep, and afterwards filled it up with good rich soil. 
When all is ready for planting, 1 take the soil out to receive the 
^plants at a distance of from 4 ft. to 5 ft apart, and put them in 
so as to allow a large hand-glass being put over each for a time. 
By growing the plants as large as possible beforejilanting out, 
they have the advantage of the summer lor ripening their fruit. 
When the glasses are removed, I nail them to the wall, using 
large shreds, to allow plenty of room for the stem to swell. In 
training they may either be nailed with an upright stem with¬ 
out stopping, and the side shoots horizontally, about 15 in. 
apart; or they may be trained fan-shape in the first instance, 
and afterwards perpendicularly at ft. distance, taking care to 
pinch out all laterals that ntay not be wanted, close to the stem, 
and not before a joint as frequently done (which causes great 
confusion, by making thp. laterals grow stronger, and shade the 
fruit with the thick foliage produced by cutting), and retaining no 
shoot but the thrfee principals. In hot weather they should be 
duly supplied with water, giving them a little dung-water occa- 
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sionally ; and about the middle of September they should have 
all the late fruit blossom and laterals (if any) taken quite away* 
and the leaders stopped, and sometimes by ending a leaf that may 
shade the fruit will be of use. The shoots should be examined 
to see that they ;fre secure, as the fruit now will begin to be 
heavy. Win n lids is all finished, I get a number of spare 
frame lights, and place _them before the plants, securing the 
lights to the wnli by string, so that the wind cannot act upon 
them. If I Imve not lights enough, and the nights should be a 
little cold, I place sticks in a sloping direction against the walls, 
and cover the plants with nuts every evening, •flncovering them 
as soon as convenient in the morning. By this treatment I have 
had the fruit both very fine and early, and I scarcely need add 
that, daring the autumn, there will be several gatherings of ripe 
fruit. 

You will be surprised to hear that there are gardeners, even 
in these days of cheap knowledge, who will not profit by the 
labours of others, either by reading or observing, but must go 
on in their own often obsolete way, yet such is the fact 4 for if 
any thing new and rather out ot the common way oe shown 
them in the shape of drawings, articles on culture, &c., they 
will flatly tell you they are deceptions, and that they want no 
“ new-fangleil systems.” Many gardeners that have seen my 
love-apple plants this year will say: “ Bless mfi ’ you are ju’e- 
cious soon with the tomatoes. Why, they will be a great deal 
too soon,” &c. I say : “ How so t What time do you sow your 
seed?” “ Oh ! not before March or April.” “ What sort of 
a crop had you last year?” 1 ask. “ Oh ! I got none, they 
did not ripen ; they were too late.” So, you see, they show 
their own blindness. “ Well ! will you have » few plants ?^^ 

“ Oh ! yes, I will take a few; I begin to see you are right. 
Now, it is evident, by my neighbours’ own account, that my mey^ 
thod is worth a trial; because last year ih^ had no fruit them¬ 
selves, and 1 had a good crop, and a few to spare to give away. 

I am sorry that some are so very sceptical, and think too much 
of flieir own ways; to such I would say, “ Give things a fair 
trial, and prove before you condemn.” 

April, 1842. . • 


Art. XIII. Culture of the Cucumber. By N. M. T. 

A1.M0ST every person claiming to be a gardener has his cucum¬ 
ber bed in Some form .or other, whjre he grows what he is 
generally pleased to call his own sort, after his own mshion; 
most frequently in the old-fashioned dung^frame, which still 
holds, and. is likely to hold, its place, notwithstanding the deluge 

T 4 
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of substitutes and systems that annually profess to surpass this 
and all else. These systems, whatever may be their respective 
merits, are worse than useless to the generality of cultivators, 
as they usually require apparatus to carry them into effect too 
expensive for people of limited means; and, whether they are 
better adapted for such as have the requisites at command, it is 
not for me to determine. Directions for these modes are so 
superabundant, that even a chapter upon the subject would be a 
work of supererogation, and in me of presumption : therefore, 
my remarks are designed solely for the use of non-professionals, 
for such as are siftgle-haiided, or even for those who have other 
avocations, that render the attention requisite to produce cu¬ 
cumbers in March or April almost an impossibility. Such 
persons are often unjustly branded with neglect, and deprived 
of the rewards of much anxiety and attention, by circumstances 
for which they are not to blame, and over which they have no 
control. 

Numbers of men are engaged as gardener and groom; that 
is, they are expected to perform properly the duties of groom, 
and after that to make the most of the garden that their time 
and abilities may admit. Such persons, having manure at 
command, are generally expected to grow cucumbers. It was 
the answer given by a very intelligent person of this class, to the 
question why he had given them up, that led me to pen these 
remarks; and, as no one understands the difficulties of any 
station so thoroughly as he who has experienced them, I prefer 
giving the answer in his own words: “ I gave up growing 
them,” said he, “from finding success a mere matter of chance; 
and that my trouble was often in vain by the loss of my plants, 
even when upon the eve of cutting, and the loss occasioned by 
treatment beyond my power to remedy. I am often called 
.away for a wliole day at an early part of the morning; in such 
cases it is impossibl*; to say what the day may turn out, and I 
must either leave my plants in darkness during my absence, or 
uncover them and give .air at a time that is unseasonable. 
Should the day prove fine, there may not be much the matter; 
if otherwise, my plants are in little better condition than if they 
were growing in the open air. In a gloomy morning, if I leave 
them shut up, and sunshine follow, they are sure to get scorched ; 
and, in either case, loss and disappointment are sure to succeed.” 
Now, it is as a remedy for this that I detail the practice which I 
have followed during the past and present season; and I see no 
reason why I should ever abandon it, as success is more certain 
by it than by that generally followed',' while the necessity of 
constant attendance is altogether dispensed with. 

From the time that the bed is in good condition, and the 
seed sown, until the season is so far advanced as to render the 
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production of cucumbers a matter of no difficulty, the sashes of 
the frames are never (save to perform some necessary operation) 
raised to admit fiir; nor, during the most intense sunshine, is 
shading of any %ort ever applied. The frame is also closely 
glazed, and in pctfect repair.: this I consider essential to suc¬ 
cess ; open laps, or any sort of dilapidation, by allowing ingress 
of air and escape of rqoisture, would render this plan as liable 
to casualties ns any other. The frames are also set so far south¬ 
east as to meet the rays of the sun directly in front, between 
nine and ten o’clock; this is, for the practice followed, much 
better than due south, as the plants are dridd of any moisture 
that may rest upon them before the sun is too powerful. This 
position also makes the most of the sunshine that may occur at 
an early part of the day, when its influence would be little felt 
without such an arrangement; while the effects of the meridian 
rays, so often injuriously powerful, are, by the oblique direction 
so given, much qualified. Due south is probably the worst 
position in which to place a glass case for any horticultural 
purpose. , 

When speaking of the early sun drying the moisture from 
the plants in a frame placed south-east, I would be understood 
that the globules of moisture that may be concentrated upon 
them or the glass covering are dispersed, set in motion, and 
taken up by the surrounding air, which, let it 4)1. remembered, 
contains moisture in proportion to the degree to \.lilch it is 
heated ; and, in the close systent, upon this alone the safety of 
the plant depends ; as, by the time the temperature reaches 
100 ° or 130 ° (a frequent occurrence), the leaves may be said to 
float in liquid, to retain which around them the close entire 
frame mentioned is necessary. If the moistin'^, in any con¬ 
siderable quantity, escape, that upon the frame and surface of 
the mould soon gets exhausted, and a ruinous drain commences 
upon the foliage of the plants; droopingpr flagging being the 
immediate consequence, from the whole nourishment required 
being drawn from the roots, instead of being in greater part 
supplied by the atmosphere through the leaves. Nor is the^ 
injury thus inflicted repaired when the frames are shut up, and 
the leaves have assumed their ordinary position, although inaay 
appear to be so; for the arid, exhausting, and foodless atmo¬ 
sphere so destructive to vegetable, so genial to animal, life, inva¬ 
riably creates myriads of those pests that prey upon debility 
and disease, which are unquestionably the effect, instead of, as 
is usually assumed, the cause; and it is no small recommenda¬ 
tion to the cTose system^ that it maintains an atmosphere destruc¬ 
tive to animal life, one, in fact, which is usually recommended 
to be kept up for a short time as an effectuaf means of extermi¬ 
nation. . 
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It is but justice to add, that the frames so treated are placed 
over two 4-inch hot-water pipes (see the section of the boiler 
and pipes in^. 27.); and these pipes are suhk 2 ft. beneath 


B'lg. 27. SecUon Boiler and Pipen. 

the ground level, and are used to connect a vinery with the 
boiler that supplies the water to heat it. A cavity is formed for 
this purpose over the 
pipes ; upon the top 
of this the dung, to 
the usual extent, is 
placed, and the air 
circulated from the 
front to the. back by 
pipes placed fov that 
purpose, after Penn’s 
excellent manner. 

(See the section of 
the pit in Jig. 28.) 

It is possible that the 
advocates of conti¬ 
nual airing may con¬ 
tented that the whole FIk- 2*- SectUm of Cucumher.PU. 

success of the plan depends upon this arrangement', but others 
have succeeded without it. So far as the circulation of the 
air is concerned, it may as effectually be accomplished by 
simply using a wooden box of the breadth of the bed, to be laid 
upon the ground, with a hole cut a few inches from each end, of a 
proper diameter to admit^the ends of an iron, or, v.hat is much 
better, an earthen, pipe, of the requisite length, so that, when 
finished, the whole may appear as shown in Jig. 29. This is an 
improvement and a saving of materials in any bed heated by 
fermenting substances; as heat engendered in any part of the 
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mass readily finds its 
way to where it can be¬ 
nefit the plants, ^ithout 
being compelled ro force 
through the soil* con¬ 
taining the roots, at the 
risk of burning them.. 

As the pipes are pro¬ 
posed to be placed with- 
in 21 few inciieS of the Fig. tS. SeciwnofCueumber-Pit,tvUhAtr^bo** 

extremities, the heat from the linings is sooner felt, and greatly 
economised, and any impurities that it might contain rendered 
innoxious by beit.g, as it were, (iltered through the pipes. The 
whole of i!i!s applies with equal force to the culture of melons ; 
but these are more commonly under the care of the profes¬ 
sional gardener. 

It must be evident that, by never giving air, a great saving of 
atlenda ce and materials is effected; as the heat sufficient with 
a close frame would be Inadequate were it openech As any 
rank steam or impure air must be fatal when closely confined, 
it is preferable, as a precaution against this, to have the mate¬ 
rials forming the bed thoroughly sweetened, and rather old, 
depending for heat upon the linings: I have seen no instance of 
damping with this method, and damp was the only enemy that I 
apprehended when it was undertaken. Freedom from clamp 
at an early part of the season may in some measure be attri¬ 
buted to the pipes, which must tend to cjualify damper mate¬ 
rials ; and an atmosphere heated by combustion and fermenta¬ 
tion is, in my opinion, requisite to grow cucumbers, melons, or 
any other class of plants, with certainty and eConomy. Heat 
produced by fire may be regulated to meet the vicissitudes of 
tlie seasons without any waste; but the climate so formed ivo 
attention can render equal to that proiUiced by the decom¬ 
position of substances that give out gases teeming with the 
constituents of plants; and the facility with which they imbibe 
gases that so surrouad them, either to their destruction or 
benefit, renders this deserving of moi'e attention than is gene¬ 
rally bestowed upon it- Still, heat supplied by these aloH» is* 
not easily economised, as the uncertainty of the weather in so 
variable a climate as that of Britain makes it necessaiy to expend 
a great deal in waste ; as it is evident that a great redundancy 
must exist in mild or sunny weather, if the same is competent 
to maintain a sufficient temperature in sudden cases of severity, 
which often'occur witl*)ut an. hour’s sotice. A bed, previously 
only warm enough, is sure to chill, perhaps destroy, the plants, 
during the day or two that must elapse before any fresh appli¬ 
ances car; take effect; and when they do take effect, the circum- 
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stances tliat so imperatively called for them are, in all probability, 
reversed, and any extra excitement useless. The management 
of these beds, therefore, independently of the Visk of losing the 
plants, becomes a matter of difficulty, incompatiHle with economy, 
and renders a moderate dung heat,^ and the means of adding in 
cases of exigency by something producing immediate effect, 
most desirable; and the cost of materials requisite to form a 
single lining would purchase fuel enough to procure a crop of 
cucumbers during a whole season. But then the cost of an 
apparatus to effect this stands out as a bugbear, and to have a 
good one would nO doubt cost a trifle; still, it is no such deadly 
affair, as I may prove by an expedient that I was forced to adopt 
in .January, 1838. 

It will be in the recollection of many, that 1837, up to its 
close, was unusually mild, the external thermometer at Christmas 
being about 50°, followed by an unexampled severity that sunk 
the temperature to zero in a few days. M'ilh an external 
temperature of 50°, my bed was in the best possible condition; 
but the sudden change produced a sad reverse, re(|uiring an 
immediate remedy. In my search to find something to accom¬ 
plish this, I fell in with an old circular sheet-iron stove, such 
as was formerly used in workshops, &c., having a piece of cast iron 
placed upon the grating to hold the fuel. As the case was 
desperate, I had this piece of cast iron taken out, and a tin 
boiler of the same form substituted; to this, as usual, a flue and 
return-pipe were attached, and a small cistern, as feeder, placed 
upon the top, as represented in the accompanying section. 
[Jig. 27.) The pipes, that a small surface might be exposed 
to the open gir, were only 1 in. in diameter, until they entered 
the frame, when they were joined to others 3 in. in diameter. 
The whole of this was constructed and at work within a few 
ttpurs of the time that it was projected, at a cost of \ 5s., the 
stove excluded; and, .although made of such materials, to meet 
the exigencies of the moment, it lasted the rest of tjiat, and the 
whole of the following season, performing its work admirably, 
and that at a cost for fuel not worth meitioning; indeed, there 
is more thrown upon the rubbish heap during a season, in any 
household, than would amply suffice tor such a purpose. Coals, 
from their tendency to cuke, burn hollow, and so go out, are not 
manageable. Cinders, with a mixture of coal-dust, chips of 
wood, and old tan to make up with, do best; and, as the water 
in the boiler is in ri'o place more than from half to three quarters 
of an inch in thickness, incredibly little fire is required to make 
the water boil, which may be accomplished in a few minutes, and 
the fire then damped and left for twelve hours. So little fire 
being required, it fs hardly possible to keep the water from 
boiling, and a frequent supply to keep the pipes full is requisite; 
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but this is the only inconvenience arising from the waste caused 
by boiling, and no accident can happen, as it will be seen that 
the water is in ap open vessel. It would not be advisable for 
any person, sav^ for a trial, to have an apparatus of such mate¬ 
rials, as the sametmade of cojsper would last a lifetime. 

In nientioning tin, I have merely related the facts as they 
occurred; and conclude by remarking that cucumbers so grown 
bear longer than such ats have their roots more excited by the 
strong botlum-heat which is necessary; the roots also find their 
way to the extremities, where they are burned and injured by 
the continual addition of hot linings. 

I need only mention a mistake that occurs (p. 217. line 32.) 
in the printing of my paper upon the vine, to insure its correc¬ 
tion. “ The temperature has occasionally, during sunshine, 
reached 100°, without any disposition in the plant to blow”; 
which ought to have been, “ without any disposition to flag, or 
droop.” To speak of growing vines, deemed and treated as 
“gross eedeis,” without roots, must appear sufficiently ridicu¬ 
lous; but the facts are as stated. Another month has elapsed 
without any perceptible difl’erence between that and the other 
plants in tlic house; and the fact, or ratlicr the enquiry, that so 
forcibly presses itself upon the atteniion is simjtly this: If the 
others are benefited at this stage of their growth by their roots, 
would not this feel the want of them ? 

Foltest one, April 9. 181'2. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Aut. I. Foreign Notices. * 

* WEST INDIES. 

Em'KACTS from ttu’ Correspondence of Edward Otto^ during his Voyage to Cuba, 
and his Abode there, (tloiitiiuieil from p.lii.'tO.) — My hopes of acquiring; a richer 
booty on tlic southern coast of the island were but .sparingly realised. The Eu¬ 
ropean winter is felt here, not indeed by cold (as we nave more titan 20'’ Reaum. 
during the day), but by thi death-like sleep of vegetation occasioned by the 
long continued drought, which even kills or paralyses the lower order of 
aniinals, which only can exist among green leaves and blossoms. The botanist 
and zoologist* console thehiselves in anticipating the month of May“tbe 
favourite month of the year in the Island of Oiiba, as well as in Germany. 

The road from the harbour to Trinidad de Cuba is bordered by hedges of 
bromelias enclosing fields and plantations; and among the bromelias are seen 
many plants of Erythrina Crista g611i, and a small fim-palm, which, for the 
present, I must call Thrinax parviflora, as I have imlortunately not a good 
Species Plantnrnm with me, and I can find none that comes nearer it in 
Swartz’s Flora Oceidenlalis.' I have seen this palm on both sides of the road, 
and even on the road itself, in immense numbers ; they are from 6 in. to 5 rt. 
in height, and it was e.straordinary that not a sinj;le one bore fruit. The 
natives could give me no information respecting them, or whether large tracts 
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of them, which had the appearance of having been burnt, had been destroyed 
by the heat of the sun or by fire. The circle of their ideas seems to be con¬ 
fined to coffee and su^r. 

The hills near the city are rocky, and almost entirely ttovered with Opuntia 
hdrrida. My efforts in search of Cacti were not rewatded, and, indeed, I 
found, to my great sorrow, that this part of the island..was more meagre in 
jnew and rare plants than the northern portion alrcatly explored. Tuberous 
and bulbous plants were nowhere to be found. My zeal was redoubled, but 
in vain ; and the burning heat of the sun was considered so injurious to health, 
that I was obliged to shut myself up in my abode from 11 o’clock in the 
morning till 4 in the afternoon, and my excursions, therefore, from Trinidad, 
could only extend to the environs of the city. 

The only thing I found new here was dearly bought. The Gnao is a tree 
from 4 ft. to 8 ft. iu height; with beautiful dark green leaves, having a brownish 
tinge round the margin. The blossoms are small, of a bluish brown, and hang 
like loose bunches of grapes at the points of the shoots, or even on the stem 
itself, as it has seldom branches. This tree is frequently found near small 
rivers, particularly in barren and stony places, and in the savannas. Some, 8 ft. 
in height, may be seen in the immediate vicinity ofTrinidad, and no one ventures 
to cut them down, as their bad properties are so well known. In the savanna 
near the city, I saw, on the 12th of March, a specimen of this tree 4 ft. in 
height in full flower. Quite delighted with the siglit, I cut off the top, and also 
some shoots from another specimen, and laid them all with the other plants 
which my negro carried. A dark brownish green sap flowed from the wounds 
of the shoots’ and stained my hands. On returning home I arranged the col¬ 
lected blossoms, and found 1 could not remove the stains on my hands by 
means of soap and a brush, and when F made the natives iinderstanil iny griev¬ 
ance, they told me I might be glad I had conic off with my life, because, 
although some were only injured by touching the sap, others, again, by merely 
coming in contact with the tree, or by passing near it, have ex|)crienccd fatal 
effects. About noon on the day I touched the sap I experienced a painful 
burning on my face and arms, and particularly about my eyes, and it became 
greater towards evening. My sleep was tolerably placid, but what was my 
horror on awakening to see my face most dreadfully swollen, my eyes jiroject- 
ing far out of their sockets, and I could only see a faint glimmer of light w'ith 
the left 1 A tormenting itching and burning came all over my body, and I 
found it was quite time to send for medical aid. Bleeding, washing with 
water from a decoction of the blossoms of the A/alva, a bath, and 12 leeches 
on my eyes, were the expedients the doctor resorted to; the swelling abated 
towards evening, and the following day I was able to^see. The swelling was 
«)uitc gone in the course of five days, and it was followed by a breaking out of 
a red colour all over the body, resembling that in the scarlet fever. 1 then 
had a bath in which there was put a proportion of brandy, and, as there are 
no wells in the town, the water was obliged to be fetched from a’brook, about a 
mile off. When the redness and burning disappeared I might have been taken 
for a native, as 1 could hardly be distinguished fiom a mulatto. Experience 
is, indeed, of much value, but this one was outweighed by extreme pain, several 
.daysyif idleness, and great lo.ss of money. The medical man who attended me 
charged eight dollars for eight visits ; bleeding, half a dollar; -medicine, five; 
and the twelve leeches, seven dollars four reals (about eleven Prussian rix- 
dollars.) The blossoms and twigs of the Guao, which I sent among the other 
dried plants without a botanical name, are certainly of some value, and 1 re¬ 
commend great prudence in ej^amination. * I was told that this plant is used 
officinally in the cholera and yellow fever, but in this respect I did not wish to 
renew my acquaintance with it. 

My stay in Trinidad was in every respect unpleasant, and as I could not 

* I ascertained, afterwards, that this tree is the Comocliidia ilicifolia of 
Swartz. 
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expect to be benefited b^ a longer visit, I set out W the steam-boat to Bata¬ 
bano, thence to St. Felipe on horseback, and to Havanna by the railroad. 
The steam-boat was the most miserable I was ever in. The food wretched, 
and hardly fit to beseaten on account of the rancid olive- oil; and sleep at 
night, our only enloyment, was disturbed by mice and rats, and insects 
an inch and a half logg, of the beetle kind, which had a disagreeable smell, 
and bit us dreadfully. On the asd of March, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, we arrived in Havanna, but were obliged to wait till six for our 
luggage, as the Spaniards did not choose to exert themselves for the pas¬ 
sengers, expecting to derive tnore profit from the next train. 

My next excursion from Havanna was to Chimborazo, on the 26th of 
March, not, indeed, the lofty mountain of that name in the New World, 
but a plantation belonging to M. Vignier, the partner of our consul 
M. Sthamer. It is situated in a beautiful country, atiTl from the adjoining 
hills you can see the sea beyond the southern coast of the island. The 
avenues in the plantation, and those leading to the dwelling-house, consist of 
oreodoxas, between which are oleanders in flower, Cupressus seinpervirens, 
C'jlcas revoluta, Amarylli* nitila in flower, and a very peculiar full-grown 
cereus; an assemblage, which, to us at least, is extremely rare. The plant¬ 
ation, I was told, consisted of about 80,000 coffee trees; on an average each 
tree bears about 2 lb. of eoflec, and some of them produce 6 lb. (iranges 
and bananas are cultivated for the family, and tobacco and pine-apples prin¬ 
cipally B‘ articles of sale. I did not find anything new in the neighbourhood, 
but 1 sa.. with delight an oncidiiim in flower, which is neither O. altissimum 
nor O. liiriduni, anil 1 think 1 have seen it figured in some orchidaceous 
work, and, if 1 am not mistaken, it was called tlavendishii. After a stay of 
.six days, I returned on horseback to Milena, and from there to Havanna by 
the railroad ; the latter is about nine French leagues from Chimborazo. 

A letter of recommcnilation to M. Souchay and his lady, a native of 
Liibeck, b'-ought me to the plantation of (kifetal Angerona, district of Cata- 
bajus, in the interior of the island. We arrived here'on the 2d of April, 
after a very tiresome and tedious journey, on aceount of our ignorance of the 
roads that lead to the plantation, through Artemisa, a small oistrict about a 
league from the end of our journey, where we were obliged to sleep the pre¬ 
vious night. Angerona is the largest plantation in Cuba. It is three quarters 
of a league long, and is divided hy an avenue of palms, from the centre of 
which an avenue with four rows of palms leads to the dwelling-house. This 
avenue measures 1,900 ft., and each row of palms consistj of exactly 100 of 
the most beautiful of these [ilants, .‘10 ft. high, planted fifteen years ago by 
the uncle of the present proprietor. The dwelling, which has been lately 
erected, is situated on a small elevation, and resembles a palace. Not far distant 
are the abodes of the 400 negroes which belong to the plantation, houses for 
the manager, the overseer, the magazine, the smithy, the wheelwright’s pre¬ 
mises, two prilions, stables, and many other buildings ; all of which form a 
considerable village, and, being protected by a fortification, make a considerable 
ir,;pression upon a strangir. It is also provided with an hospital and a 
laboratory, under the maiiageiiient of a German, Dr. Imm. I found vegetation 
here in a state of winter sleep, on account of the extraordinary drought^; ^the, 
ground hud cr.icks in it a foot wide, the meadows were as yellow as our"ripe 
corn fields, and most of the trees were stripped of their leaves. 

On the 19th of April I went with the family of M. Souchay to Tabureta, 
their country sent, among the Cusco hills. It is about six miles from Ange¬ 
rona, and is situated on the pver St. Juan, in a vtdley between two high hills. 
The country is beautiful ; and, after four days’ incessant rain, Nature seemed 
to recover herself, and several trees and shrubs began to show their blossom- 
buds. 1 find more plants fcr the Iverbarium i and I hope soon to be able to 
send some home alive, as, until now, bulbs and tubers were concealed in the 
ground. Amar^llu riitila, bulbs of which I have abeady sent home, is seen 
all over this neighbourhood most splendidly in flower. I have eaten the 
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. fruit, when cooked, of Sechiura edule here, and thought it very'good; it 
resembles our pumpkin, but is not quite so soft. Pisang is baked in the 
ashes, when in an unripe state, and is eaten with fresh butter; when ripe, it js 
cut in slices, and baked with butter. It is also used, w^':en unripe, in broth, 
with meat; but I prefer it when ripe and sprinkled with tjtigar and eaten with 
a sweet sauce. Should I find any pisang on my returp home, I should like 
to give a proof of my knowledge of cookeiy. 

I have several times found a dark and light v.ariety of Oncidium altissimum 
in flower here, and I have seen the flower-stalk 8 ft. long, hanging down to 
the ground from the tree on which the plant grew. The eye is delighted with 
the aspect of the forests on the mountains, from 600 ft. to 800 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and which become gradually increased in height as they recede. 
A hill of a moderate height in the neighbourhood is entirely covered with 
pepper, the same spades which Moritz and La Ouayra sent to the garden, 
and which I have always considered to be the well known P. adfmcum. P. 
umbcllatum Jacq. is also very abundant here. There is a palm here 
which very much resembles Oreodoxa regia, but seems to be different, from 
its seed being much larger. Wo shall probably be here some time, perhaps 
even to the middle of June, and I earnestly hope it may be the case, as there 
^is less of the fever peculiar to the climate here; and about this time of the 
year it begins to rage in Havanua and on the adjacent sea-coast. (Garten- 
Zeiiung, 1839, p. 218.) 


Art. II. Retrospective Criticism. 

ApPAUENT Increase in Magnitude nf the Sun when rising and setting. -— The 
reason given by Mr.Torbron, in page 1?)1., for the greater apparent magnitude 
of the rising and setting sun over that luminary when jcrtical, is equally un¬ 
satisfactory with the one given in piige 100. When at school 1 recollect my 
teacher explaining the phenomenon thus. The denser the air through which 
an object is viewed, the greater is the apparent magnitude of that object; add, 
as all are aware, the nearer the earth’s surface the denser is the air, the higher, 
the more rarefied: therefore, when that glorious orb, the sun, is rising or 
setting, it is viewed through the greatest extent of dense air, consequently, it 
is magnified; and, as it advances towards a vertical position, its ap|iarent mag¬ 
nitude lessens in proportion to the increasing rarefaction of the air through 
which it is viewed. Again, when it passes its vertical position, its apparent 
magnitude increase's in proportion as the density of the air through which it is 
viewed increases. 

By the same rule, when distant objects appear larger (such as bills, trees, 
<£c.) than usual, the increased density of the atmosphere is the cause, and 
certainly rain will shortly follow the phenomenon; and whfn they appear 
smaller than usual, fine weather may as certainly be expected^— L.Sttphcn- 
son, Gardener to U, Maclean, Esq., M.P. Wilton Castle, Bishop Auckland, 
April 13. 1842. »• 

The Cemclcries of Edinburgh and Leith, (p. ife.) — Your valuable corre¬ 
spondent, Mr. Brown, has done justice to this interesting subject; but I could 
'wirf.die had said something more on the Grey Friar.s’ churcliyard. There is 
no churchyanl in Scotland that possesses half the interest of this hallowed 
area. It i.s surrounded by a belt, if 1 may so speak, of architectural tombs, 
that for singularity in some instances, gorgeous magnificence in others, and 
imposing magnitude in general, are not to be paralleled in the United King¬ 
dom j and yet many of these tombs, especially Ifcose set against the backs of 
the houses which form Candlemaker How, are in a state of dila|)idation dis¬ 
graceful to the city. Some of the finest of theiji are being ►ont asunder by 
the growth of young trees, whicR are sprin'ging up in the crevices of the stones. 
— J. S. Edinburg, April, 1842. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. The Monument in Memory of the Boiattist Douglas: con¬ 
taining, 1. Report of the Committee; 2. Engraving and Descri'jg- 

• tion if the Monument, with a Copy of the Inscriptions ; and 3. List 
of the Subscribers. 

I. REPORT OF THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT COMMITTEE. 

Read on the 29tii of April, 1842, before the General Commiicee. 

The labours of the Comnhttce, which commenced on the 23d 
of Nov. 1835, being about to close, it may be proper to take a 
very brief view of its proceedings, with the result to which they 
have led. 

Ill the outset, high expectations were entenained of the 
liberality of the public in conferring marked respect on departed 
genius, which had contributed so much to the advancement of 
botanical science, and to the flora of Europe, and which had 
perished in the undertaking; and, under these expectations, a 
plan or scheme was proposed for perpetuating the memory of 
Douglas, and for conferring a benefit on his relatives. To 
carry out this view. Subscription Papers were forwarded to the 
nio^t influential botanists in Britain and Ireland, but the returns 
were muc!i,more limited in their lists of contribution, than was 
expected. 

• Oft the 6th of May, ,1836, the Committee issued circulars 
calling in all Lists of Contributors’ Names by the fir^, of July 
following, when, at the earnest request of J. C. Loudon, Esq,, of 
Bayswater, London, the period was lengthened, and through 
the exertions and influence of that gentleman from 80/. to 90/. 
were added to the funds. In August, 1836, a proposal was 
made by some subscriber!, in England, to confine the subscrip¬ 
tions chiefly to the benefit of the two sisters of the late Mr. 
Douglas, who were consulted on the subject; and at a meet¬ 
ing of Committee, held on the l*9th of August, to take the pro¬ 
posal into consideration, their minute bears, that “ they do not 
consider themselves authorised to sanction any separate contri- 

3d Ser.—l^l^a. VI. u 
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bution, which, they have reason to believe, would not be agreeable 
to the Douglas family.” 

The extended range which Mr. Loudon gave the Subscriji- 
tion Lists, and the general notice called to tf e subject through 
France and Germany as well as Britain, bduced the existing 
Committee to avail themselves of a previous regulation in adding 
to their numbers for forwarding the undertaking, and sharing 
the responsibility; and, at a meeting of the Committee on the 
24th of February, 1837, several practical gardeners’ names were 
added to the Committee. It was also thought advisable to so¬ 
licit the countepance and cooperation of some of the higher 
classes; and the zeal and efficiency by which Colonel M. Bel- 
shes of Invermay had promoted the interests of the Perthshire 
Royal Horticultural Society pointed him out as one likely to 
forwaid the interests of the undertaking, and the result has 
amply justified the anticipation. Sir P. M. Thriepland, Bart., 
too, a warm friend of the Perthshire Royal Horticnltural So¬ 
ciety, with Lord Stormont, then member for the county, were 
also nominated as members of Committee, and, on being written 
to, they cordially agreed to become members. 

After this every means was used to promote the subscription 
throughout Perthshire, and so'me influential agricultural bodies 
were memorialised on the subject, it will be seen with how little 
effect, when it is stated that the sums which reached the trea¬ 
surer’s hands' amounted only to 161/. 12i. on the 12th of July, 
1839, on the whole. 

After some unsuccessful applications for ground on which to 
build the monument, it was resolved at a meeting of Committee 
held on jhe 22d November, “ that the monument should be 
erected in the churchyard at Scone.” 

On the lO'th of June, 1840, a Sub-Committee was appointed. 
Colonel M. Belshes of Invermay, convener, to negotiate with the 
I . heritors of Scone as to the site, and to take charge of the work 
as it proceeded. Gceat praise is due to the heritors for the liberal 
spirit in which they met the wishes of the Sub-Committee. 

On the 29th of July, 1841, the Sub-Committee, having previ¬ 
ously settled with the heritors as to thd-site, and with the Messrs. 
Cochrane as to the erection of the monument according to the 
design furnished by them, and approved of by members attending 
at a general meeting of subscribers, met at Scone churchyard 
“ for the purpose of depositing, near the foundation, memoranda 
that may tell the men of far distant ages of the passing events 
of the present day.” Colonel M. Belshes, whose chaste taste, 
untiring zeal, and sound judgment, have rendered the labours 
of the other members of Committee comparatively easy, depo¬ 
sited, in a cavity made in a stone for the purpose, a paper con¬ 
taining a portrait and biographical notice of the late Mr. David 
Douglas, furnished by J. C. Louden, Esq., Bayswater, a copy 
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of the Gardener's Gazette of the 24th of July, the Perth Constitu¬ 
tional of the 28th of July, with other papers and memoranda; 
and, at the request of the colonel, Mr. Gorrie deposited in the 
same cavity the g.»ld and silver coins of the present reign; an ac¬ 
count of whicli, fos the satisfaction of subscribers, appeared in the 
Gardener’s Gazette, and Garttencr^s Magazine for 1841, p. 477. • 

After several visits the monument was completed to the satis¬ 
faction of the Committee, and favourably reported on by a 
document bearing date 14th of October, 1841, by Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Perth town’s architect. Mr. Cochrane was thereupon 
ordered payment of his account. The sunt,in the treasurer’s 
hand, with interest thereon, was ascertained, and in terms of 
the original advertisement the Sub-Committee ordered a litho¬ 
graphic drawing of the monument, with copies of the inscrip¬ 
tion (one thousand of each), to be made out for distribution; 
.<>00 copies of which they ordered to be transmitted free to Mr. 
Loudon, for subscribers through him. They also ordered circu¬ 
lars to be sent to those who had forwarded Subscription Lists to 
the tr asurer in Scotland, informing them that the drawing and 
inscription were ready at Perth for distribution. [See Advertise¬ 
ment on the cover of the Gardener’s Magazine for the present 
month, and in the Gardener’s Gazette and Gardener^s Chronicle iox 
May 28. 1842.] 

Of the merits of the design of the monument, of its execu¬ 
tion, or of the drawing and inscrif)tion, it 'S n* t for the Com¬ 
mittee to say any thing; they trust, however, that they are such 
as may meet the approbation generally of the subscribers. 

It was originally intended to publish a list of subscribers’ 
names ; but from the imperfect manner in which that list has 
been in some instances furnished, and also from the very limited 
state of the funds, that, as well as the original design of the 
monument, the Committee were obliged to dispense with. 

The Committee have lodged in the Perth Bank 10/. at com., 
pound interest, as a fund for keeping tho monument, with its 
surrounding iron rail and (lavement, in proper repair in all 
.time coming, under the management of the sheriff of Perth¬ 
shire, the minister of tRe parish of Scone, and the proprietor 
of Murray’s Hall for the time being, as a perpetual Committee 
for that puryose. The* dej)osit receipt being in the mean • 
lodged in the hands of Robert Whigham, Esq., sheriff of the 
county of Perth. 

The Committee have ordered a copy of the lithograph and 
inscription to be sent free to each of the brotlfers and sisters of 
the late Davi»| Douglas, of which they beg their kind acceptance. 

By desii*e of tho Committee, 

.T. Murray Belshrs, 

Chairman. 
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ri|?. 30. Portrait qf David Douglas. , 

fin the Gardener's Magazine for 1836, p. 602., there is a bio¬ 
graphical notice of 'Mr. Douglas, in English, French, and Ger¬ 
man, with a portrait, which is considered, by those who knew 
Douglas, to be the best likeness of him which has yetJDeen 
published. We here repeat this portrait {Jig. 30.), for the 
sake of those subscribers who do not possess this Magazine for 
IS36. There is also attached to the biographiegj notice refer¬ 
red to, a list of the plants introduced by Douglas, and then in 
the country in a living state, amounting to 198 species : but as 
several species have since been raised from seeds taken from 
Douglas’s collections of specimens, which were not known of 
at that time, he may be considered as having added in all above 
200 species to the European flora. (See Hort. Trans., 2d series, 
vol. ii. p. 373.) “ The name of Douglas is associated with all the 

rare and beautiful plants lately [1836] introduced from North¬ 
west America; and which, by means of the Horticultural Society 
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of London, have been extensively distributed, not only in Britain, 
but over Europe, and those parts of North America where they 
are not indigenouL To him we are indebted, not only for many 
valuable timber ti^es, some beautiful ribeses, and other orna¬ 
mental shrubs, but for the elfegant clarkia, the diflferent species 
of pentstemons, lupines, oenotheras, and a host of other orna¬ 
mental ligneous and herbaceous plants, which now adorn our 
gardens; and which have formed, and still form, the great 
attraction of the several botanical publications wherein they have 
been figured and described. In short, if we only imagine the 
British gardens dej)rived of the plants introduced by Douglas, 
we shall find them but very little farther advanced, in point of 
ornamental productions, than they were a century ago. One 
great advantage of the introductions of Douglas, indejmndently 
of their beauty, is, that they are, with but one or two excep¬ 
tions, not only able to stand without protection, but very hardy ; 
and, consequently, from ripening seeds in abundance, they are 
calculat: d for ornamenting the garden of the cottager equally 
with that of the prince, in Britain, and the central districts of 
Europe.”] 


11. ENGRAVING AND DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENT, 
WITH A COPY OF THE INSCRIPTIONS., 


The lithograph (to a copy of which each subscriber of l.c. 
is entitled) is about 10 in. high, by 7^ in. broad, witiiiii the 
boundary lines, and is very superiorly executed in the line 
manner. The monument, of course, occupies the centre of the 
picture, and is exactly of the same height and breadth as fg. 31., 
which gives as accurate an idea of it as the lithograph. 

The erection is in all 23 ft. high, placed on a rising ground to 
the north-east of the church, and nearly in the centre of the 
open ground between the east boundary wall and east end of, 
the church, which, though built within the present century, is a 
plain Gothic building, without any of that superfluous gewgawry 
which disfigures many of our newly built places of worship. The 
simplicity of the style of^building of the church, and the hum¬ 
ble and monotonous appearance of the surrountling gravestones, 
lend a peculiar attraction (,o the monument, the summit of whitjj, 
from the elevMed nature of the ground on which it stands, 
rises about 3 ft. above the level of the roof of the church, 
and forms a striking object from tbe public road leading from 
Perth to Coupar Angus, which passes through the village of 
New Scone, and about 200 yards to the south of the church¬ 
yard, which is*situated aUthe west end of that beautiful village. 

The monument is built of the famous Kingoodie stone, a 


species of bluish grey sandstone, taking a fine polish, and which 
has been long known to be of great durability. The whole of 
• u 3 




Fig. 31. Monument to the Memory of David Douglas. 
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the monument is composed of this beautiful stone, except the 
marble slabs containing the inscriptions, which are as follows: 

(front h.ate.) 

ERECTED 

BY THE LOVERS OF BOTANY IN EUROPE, 

•IN MEMORY OF 

DAVID DOUGLAS, 

A NATIVE OF THIS PARISH : 

WHO, FROM AN ARDENT LOVE OF SCIENCE, AND A DESfRE TO PROMOTE 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF HOTANY, 

VISITED THE UNEXPLORED REGIONS ON 
THE BANKS OF Tur. COLUMBIA, and SOUTHWARD to CALIFORNIA; 

WHENCE 

HE TRANSMITTED A GREAT VARIETY OF THE SEEDS OF 
VALUARLE TREES AND FLOI\ BRING PLANTS 
ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE OF GREAT RRITAIN : 

AM) 

WHO, AFTER DEVOTING TEN YEARS OF THE PRIME OF IHS llFE 
IN ADDING TO 

THE ARRORETlM AND FLORA OF EUROPE, 

SUFFERED 

AN ACCIDENTAL AND LAMENTED DEATH IN ONE OF THE SANPV ICH ISLANDS, 

ON THE I2tH JULY, 1834, 

IN THE 35th YEAR OF IIIS AGE. 


ENDOWED 

WITH AN ACUTE AND VIGOROUS MIND, 

WHICH HE IMPROVED RY DILIGENT STUDY,* 

THIS EMINENT DOTANIST 
UNIFORMLY EXEMPLIFIED IN IIIS CONDUCT 
THOSE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
WHICH INVESTED HIS CHARACTER 
WITH A HIGHER AND MORE IMPERISHABLE DISTINCTION 
THAI|UE JUSTLY ACQUIRED 

BY HIS WELL-EARNED REPUTATION FOR SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 
,A DUTIFUL SON, 

A KIND AND AFFECTIONATE BROTHER, 

A SINCERE FRIEND ; 

HE SECURED BY 

THE RECTITUDE OF HIS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 
NOT LESS THAN BY 

• THE BENEVi)LKNCE OF HIS DISPOSITION, 

« • 

THE ESTEEM AND REGARD 
OF ALL WHO KNEW HIS WORTIt. 

V 4 
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(eKAR PtATE.) 

THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OF THE NUMEROUS 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND ORNAMENTa'i. PLANTS 


ACER CIRCINATUM. 

INTRODUCED 

BY DOUGLAS. 

TREES. 

CRAT,®GUS DOUGLASIl. 

PINUS AMABTLIS. 

- MACROPHYURUM. 

PINUS LAMBERTIANA. 

- MENZIESII. 

AMELANCHIER FI.ORIDA. 

- PONDEUO.SA. 

— DOUGLASIl. 

ARBUTUS PROCERA. 

- NOBILtS. 



SHRUBS, 



BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM. RIDES SANGUINEUM. 

- GLUMACEA, - SFECIOSUM. 

GARRY A ELUPTICA. RUBUS SPECTABILIS. 

GAULTIIERIA SHALLON. 

•ANNUALS, BIENNIALS, AND PERENNIALS. 

CLARKIA PULCHELLA. <J1L1A TRICOLOR. 

CLINTONIA ELEGANS. NEMOPHILA INSIGNIS. 

COLLINSIA GRANDIKLORA. IPOMOl’SIS ELEGANS. 

LUPINUS POLYPHVLLUS. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNICA. 

DOUGLASIA NIVALIS. 

ETC. ETC. 


III. LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. Suhscrvptions sent direct to Perth to the Treasurer of the Committeey Archihald 

Tumhully Ksq. 


John Rosf, jun., Perth . . • 

Sergt. James Clark, 12th Royal I^ancers 
Wm. Mwes, Seggi^en . - - 

Thomas Bibhop, Methven Castle 
J. Edward, Dunsinnane* 

WiUiam Beattie, Scone . • . 

James Young, Caimeymill 
James M'Bcath, Dunira 
JohfrDick, Ballindcan . > • 

John Maxton, Stormonthcld 
Archibald Turnbull of Bcllwood 
D. M*Lagan, PotterhiH ... 
Daniel Clark, Pitcullenbank 
C. Sharpe, Pitfour ... 
J. Robertson, Kinfauni ... 
Arch. Gome, Ilait .* 

J. Lawrie, Inchmartin . • - 

Mr. Mareton, Scone ... 
Mr. Will, Errol . . - - 

Alexander BUset, Methven Castle 
Alexander M*Duff of Bonhard • 
Alexander Piiie, Freeland 
Right Hon. Sir Q. Murray, (I.C.B. 

John Chrystal, Scone . • . 

J. Paton, Ktn^wells . . • 


£ i. d. 
0 5 (1 
0 5 0 


0 2 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 0 

10 0 
0 2 (i 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 2 C 

0 5 0 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

1 1 0 

0 2 6 

0 16 


Mrs. Davidson, CoUacc . 

J. Smith, Ho|>etoun Houso 
J. Smith, ditto . 


£ s. d. 
-016 
> 0 5 0 
• 026 


Coilccte^by Mr. Hannany Drumlanrig CasUr. 


Edward Sang, Drumlanrig Castle 
William Hastings, ditto . 

G. M*E« an, ditto 

O. Erskinc, ditto • . 

James Thorbuni, ditto . 

J Hiddleslon, ditto 
Alexander Lee, ditto 
William M*Intyrc, ditto. 

John Melrose, ditto 
Malcolm Carmichael, ditto 
James Singland, ditto . 

David Nicoll, ditto 
James Hannan, ditto .. 

Mr. Feri^usson, Carron Hul House 
Mr. Gibson, Enoch Mill. 

Mr. Baxter, Thornhill . 

Mr. Hunter, Thorton Mill 
Mr. Shaw, Drumlanrig Castle • 
Peter M^Dougall, Thornhill 


0 10 
0 1 0 
0 ] 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 10 
0 10 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 10 
0 1 0 
0 5 0 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 I 0 
0 1 0 
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ColUcteA by Mr. McKab^ Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh. 

£ 9. d. 

Hid Orace tho Duke of Devonshire ->500 
Josciih Paxton, Chatsworth • > 2 10 0 

ProfcflKor Graham, Edir jurgh • -10 0 

William M*Nab, ^inburgh Bot. Card. 0 10 0 
Charles I^wson, E(lmbi<,gli • - 1 1 0 

Elaglc and Henderson, diHo . - 2 0 0 

Jonathan Ilcdley, Lancashire - - 0*5 0 

George Geggie, ditto - - - 0 5 0 


Collected by Fould and Lymbum, Kilmarnock. 

Foiild and Lymburn • - *050 

William Tillery, Fullerton House -010 
John Morton, Kilmarnock - - 0 1 0 

George Hay, Dunbeath House « -010 

James Young, Holm House - - 0 1 0 

Hugh Loudon. Symington • - 0 1 0 

Robert Flight, Alsou - - - 0 I 0 

H. C Hart, Kilmurnock • -010 

A. Malcolm, Wiltianilicid - - 0 1 0 

J Thomson, Kilmarnock > -010 

Gavin M'Gnic, Bellheld- - -010 

A. Rose, Egimton ('ostle - - 0 1 0 

K. Fergusson, Elmbank • • - 0 1 0 

William Melville, Dunlop House - 0 1 0 


Collected by IVtUtam B'ebster, St. Mary's Isle. 

William Webster, St Mary’s Isle - 0 5 0 
J. Crusbic, ditto - - - - 0 1 0 

David Landslwrough, ditto - - 0 1 0 

William Rellochan, ditto • -010 

James M*Connichie, ditto - - 0 1 0 

John Smith, ditto - - - 0 1 0 


Collected by George Anderson Milleamc. 

J. O. Home Drummond of Millearnc - 0 10 0 
Cl. Anderson, ditto • - *050 

William Anderson, ditto - - d 1 0 

Henry Allan, ditto - - -010 

1). E. Rolx'rtsun, ditto • - *020 

J. M'Farlanv, ditto - - -010 


Collected by Messrs Ballantync and Son, Dalkeith. 


Ballantync and Son 
Crcorge Elliot, Dalkeith - • 

James MMlonnld, Dalkeith Park 
George Stirling, Melville Castle - 
William Richardson, ditto 
Willtam Stirling, ditto - 
James Kiddie, ditto 
James Clark, ditto 
Robert Greenfield, Dalkeith 
Thomas Dirling, ditto - 
William Marshall, ditto . 

Walter Symington, ditto 
Kj Orcig, ditto ... 
James Wallace, ditto - - . 

Francis Binnio, Bowhill - - * 

John Matthicson, ditto - 
Thomas Noble, Lasswade 
James Inncs, ditto 
Robert Hill, dit^ • 

Mrs. Shepherd, ditto 
Miss Steele, ditto . . * 

Robert Shaw, Dalkeith Park - 
Robert Watson, Morcduii 
James Frazer, Glencsk - 
Alexander Fowlis, Potting 
James Robertson, Kirkhdl 
l*cter Camptell, Dalhousic Castle 
J. Boston, Dnimhouse - 
Mr. McGregor, ?Asswade 
Alexander C’ockbiirn. Dalkeith - * 
Beniamin Taill, ditto 
Walter Simnson, ditto - 
James M'Gill Rae, Newcastle Abbey 
Hiomas Robson, Dalkeith Park 


0 10 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
U 1 0 
0 I U 
0 10 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 I 0 
0 1 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 £ 0 
0 5 8 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 5 0 
0 2 6 
0 16 
n«i 0 
0 5 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 


£ s. d. 

John Robson ditto - • 0 10 

James Cairncrots, ditto * • 0 10 

James M*Lean, ditto - - 0 10 

William Ogilvie, ditto - - 0 10 

James Smith, ditto - * 0 10 


Collected by Mr. Dallachy, Haddo House, 

John Dallachy, Haddo House - 0 10 6 

Alexander Gnllow, ditto - - 0 lU 6 


Archibald Gome, ditto - 


0 

2 

6 

A Ciordon, ditto . 

. 

0 

1 

0 

W'llliam 1-aune, ditto 

. 

0 

1 

0 

Charles Hutton, ditto 

. 

0 

1 

0 

A. Munden, ditto 

. 

0 

1 

0 

Peter Forbes, ditto 

. 

0 


0 

John Smith, ditto 

• 

0 

1 

0 

Collected ^ Austen nnd M^Awlan, Glasgow. 


Austin*and M*Auslan - 


. 1 


0 

Moses Brown, Glasgow - 


- 0 

5 

0 

James Brown, ditto 


- 0 

o 

6 

W'llliam Mill, Kenmurc • 


- 0 

2 

8 

William Scott, Sandyfaulds 


- 0 

2 

6 

James M'intyre, Buchanan 


- 0 

2 

G 

Richard Watson, Hillcnd 


- 0 

2 

6 

William Stuart, Gilmore Hill 


- 0 

5 

0 

Robert Denholm, Woodhall 


. 0 

2 

6 

James McDonald, Dalbeath 


- 0 

2 

6 

W'llliain Lambic, Aitkenhead 


- 0 

2 

6 

A. Wilson, Castlemilk 

. 

- 0 

2 

6 

George JeffVey, Nursery Cottage 

- 0 

2 

6 

A. M'Millan, Whitchill - 


- 0 

2 

6 

Duncan Wright, Greenlaw 


- 0 

2 

6 

William Coiians, ('adder 


- 0 

2 

6 

James Hardie, ('astle Temple 


. 0 

2 

6 

P. Donaldson, Finnart • 


• 0 

2 

6 

W'llliam Rankine, North Park 


- 0 

1 

6 

A. M’MiUan, Possil House 


- 0 

1 

6 • 

John Cramb, (jolfhili 


- 0 

1 

G 

I'homas Ornii8ton„Gonnistoi> 


. 0 

1 

0 

Donald Liiutsa}, Kosedoc 


- 0 

1 

0 

J. C'.irr, Dowanhill • 


- 0 

1 

0 

Robert Thomson, Glasgow 


- 0 

4 

0 

R. Thomiion, juti, ditto . 


. 0 

2 

6 

J. Cruickshank, Killermont 


. 0 

i> 

G 

'J'horaas Carswell, Drumiielicr 


- 0 

2 

6 

A. Glover. Newton Stewart 


- 0 

5 

0 

I'lioinas Smith, Pjnfillan, Thornhill 

- 0 

5 

0 

John M'Leoil, Eccles, Thornhill 

- 0 

1 

0 

John Davidson, Maxweltown . - 0 

Glasgow Botanic Garden List. 

o 

0 

Sir W. J. Hooker 


- 1 

1 

0 

Stewart Murray, Glasgow 


- S 10 

6 

Daniel Fergusson, ditto • 


- 0 

4 

0 

D. M'Gregor, ditto 


- 0 


G 

Archibald Fowler, ditto - 


- 0 


0 

Hoticrt Davidson, ditto • 


- 0 


0 

Adam Robertson, ditto • 


- 0 


0 

Alexander Caic, ditto - 


- 0 

1 

0 

James Dalgirish, ditto • 


- 0 

1 

0 

David Orr, ditto • 


- 0 

1 

0 

J. Niven, ditto - 


- 0 

1 

0 

Andrew Turnbull, ditto - 


- 0 

5 

0 

James McDonald, ditto • 


**. 0 

5 

0 

Peter Lumsdam, Irehind 


- 0 

5 

0 

William Lumsdain, ditto 


• 0 

5 

0 

H. Colquhoun 

J Scoules, M.D , Dublin 


- 0 10 

G 


* 0 10 

6 

J. J. Mackay, ditto 


- 0 10 

6 

David Moore 


. 0 

» 

0 

James (iunning.^ Dublin- 


- 0 

2 

8 

J. Gunning, ditto 


. 0 

2 

6 

J. Bam, ditto 


- 0 

2 

6 

William M'lndoe 


- 0 

5 

0 

Thomas Matthieson 


• 0 

5 

0 

CiiHirgo Reid 


. 0 

5 

0 

Chrutopher Rcillcy 

. 

• 0 

1 

0 

Thomas Ahetli 

. 

• 0 

) 

0 

John Byrne 

- 

. 0 

1 

0 
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Daniel Nelson 


£ 
- 0 

s, 

5 

d. 

0 

James Brady 


- 0 

2 

d 

Hugh Aitkcn 


- 0 

5 

0 

John Jack 


- 0 

5 

0 

Henry Boyle 


- 0 

2 

0 

John l.angmuir - 


. 0 

2 

6 

Peter Scott, Drumcondra 


- 0 

5 

0 

Hugh Bisset 


- 0 

2 

5 

J. &ott - . - 


- 0 

2 

0 

Thomas Woods - 


- 0 

1 

0 

N. Niven - - - 


- 0 10 

6 

Patrick M^Ardalc 


- 0 

2 

6 

Patrick Campbell - 


- 0 

o 

6 

James Arberry - 


. 0 

1 

0 

George Coniuts - 


- 0 


0 

Philip Melmal 


- 0 

1 

0 

John Clastar 


- 0 


0 

W. Simson 


. 0 


0 

J. M‘CuUogh 


- 0 


0 

William Jones - 


- 0 


0 

John Young 


- 0 

1 

0 

J. Kirwan 


- 0 

1 

0 

Thomas Malion > 


- 0 

2 

G 

G. Roddin, Santry House 

- 

- 0 

2 

6 

J. Keith, Phoenix Park - 

. 

. 0 

5 

0 

Thomas Bridgeford, Ball's Bridge 

- 0 

5 

0 

John M‘Gregor - 

- 

- 0 

5 

0 

John Grant, Braghead - 

- 

. 0 10 

0 

Alexander AHison 

« 

• 0 

5 

0 

Edward Carrol, Raherry 

. 

- 0 

2 

6 

Sent without names, upwards of 

- 4 

0 

0 


Collected by WtUtaot Pcarsony Colly. 


William Pearson, C^ily, Gatehouse 
Fleet - - - - 

Francis Kinghorn, ditto - 
James Sinclair, ditto 
Andrew I^le, ditto 
William IVrMorrison, ditto 
James Henry, ditto 
Matthew Lithgow, ditto > 

John Maxwell, ditto • . - 

A. Cowan, ditto . > • 

Andrew Halford, ditto • 

James Hanney, Cairnmorc 
William Ross, Cardoimess 
Adam M‘Marran, Kirbuchtrcc . 
Alexander M'Marran, ditto 
Dr. Sinnott, P.P. - 
James Ewart, Newton ^wart • 
William Dill, ditto 
George Camtibcli, ditto - 
Robert Spark, ditto . , • 

Thomas M* Adam, ditto > 

John Mitchell, ditto 
Ewing Glover, ditto 
James Stewart of Caimsmore - 
WUKaLi Maxwell of Cardon 
David Credie, Gatehouse 
James Kirkpatrick, ditto 
George Dodds, Galloway House 


of 

-050 
-010 
-010 
- 0 1 0 
-010 
-010 
-010 
- 0 1 0 
- 0 0 6 
- 0 0 6 
- 0 2 0 

- 0 I 6 

- 0 1 0 
- 0 1 0 

- 0 3 0 

- 0 1 0 
- 0 1 0 

- 0 I 0 

- 0 2 0 
-020 
- 0 2 0 
- 0 1 0 
- 0 10 0 

- 0 5 0 

- 0 2 t) 
•-Oil) 

- 0 5 0 


CoWxied by Mr. Connellyt LancatUr. 

Mrs. Colonel Pennington, Lancaster - 0 10 0 
Rev. T. M'Reath, ditto - - -050 

Mias Robinson, ditto - • - 0 5 0 

T.ConneK; - - - -050 


Collected by J. Adatr, Dumfries. 

From Seventeen not named - - 3 10 0 


Sent direct to the Treasurer, 

Mr. Cockburn, Caenwood • - 0 5 0 

J. Maxton, Middlesex - • - 0 2 0 

James Carnegie, Blairgowrie - - 0 5 0 

William Drummond, mlthayock -050 

Robert Fish, London - -*^-050 

John Campbell, Belfast - • -050 


£ s.d. 

Lawrence Niven, OakRcld - • 0 2 <> 

Peter M‘Raw, Kothieinurchus - - 0 5 0 

John Caic, Campden Hill - -050 

Charles Stewart, llouschill • - 0 2 6 

Archibald Woodhouse,! Esq , Crosslcc 
Cottage - - 0 10 0 

Charles Fraser, Irelani - - - 0 10 0 

t 


Collected by Str P. Murray Thriepland, Bart. 


Stuart M. Thricpland, Esq. 

0 

10 

0 

William PodBic, Perth - 

0 

5 

0 

Lawrence Craig of Glcndolck - 

0 

10 

0 

Sir P. M Thneplaiid 

1 

1 

0 

Robert Sutherland, Pitcaimheld 

I 

0 

0 

William Ross, Collacc - • 

0 

5 

u 

Thomas Drummond, Perth 

0 

2 

G 

J Dodds, Scone Palace - 

0 

5 

0 

Earl of Mansfield, S<‘onc Palace 

5 

0 

0 

Lord Gray, Kinfauiis Castle 

1 

0 

0 

William Clcland, Perth - 

0 

10 

0 

Collected by Mr. M*CuUoch, 




Karnes not given m - • • 

9 

0 

0 


CoiUcled by Mr. Gome. 

MtssCathcrincM.TlirieplandurFingaak 0 5 0 


Peter ('lark. Perth - - 0 5 0 

John Brough. Kln^o^s - - 0 5 0 

James Ballingall, Perth - - 0 10 0 

G. P. Buist, Edinburgh - - 0 5 0 

Thomas Williams, Bcltast - 0 10 0 

G. Gibson, Perth - - 0 5 0 

Col. Murray Bclshes of Invcrmay 10 0 

Lady Gray - - - 10 0 

Jamc<i Graham of Garvock - 0 h 0 

Dr. MacFarlanc, Perth - - 0 5 0 

Mr. Stewart, (Juunty of Meath - 0 5 0 


Collected by Di ummond and Sons, Stirling. 


Drummond and Sons 

0 10 

0 

Peter M‘Konzie, l^lean 

0 

1 

0 

James Drummond, Bl.iir Drummond 

0 

1 

0 

James ('arapbell, Ardoch House 

0 

1 

0 

James Thomson, Gchtertyrc 

0 

1 

0 

J. M‘Kcnzie, Sauchie 

0 

1 

0 

D. Montgomery, Buchannan 

0 

o 

0 

.1. M*Lellan, Keir 

1) 

1 

0 

James Cowic, Stirling • 

0 

i 

0 

James Smith, Powis - - 0 

Collected by WtUtani Laird, Dundee. 

1 

0 

William Angus, Dundee 

0 

2 

G 

William Laird, ditto 

0 

5 

0 

David Rasson, Cainperdowii 

0 

2 

G 

James JamiCHon, Arbroath 

William Jacks# 1 - 

0 

2' 

*G 

0 

1 

0 

G. Barry, Invcrgowrie - 

0 

2 

6 

James Laird 

0 

1 

0 

Tliomas Taylor, Browhead 

0 

1 

0 

Charles Clark * - 

0 

2 

6 

P. Brown - 

0 

2 

6 

A Friend . - - 

0 

1 

0 

A Florist - - - 

0 

1 

0 

A. R. - 

0 

1 

0 

W. M. - 

0 

1 

0 

Johann Gutz 

0 

1 

u 

J. M‘K. - 

0 

2 

6 

A Friend . - - 

0 

1 

0 

A. Paterson 

0 

1 

0 

James Tail • 

0 

2 

0 

79 18 

"fi 


Omissions, if any, will be corrected in a future 
Number. 
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2, Subscriptioiu sent to London to J, 6', Loudon^ Esq,, and by him transmitted 
to the Treasurer at Perth, 


M. Patterson, Heitgan, Vit Austin’s 
Cornwall . - ' - - 0 T* 0 

R. Glendinmg, Bicton Gardens^ near 
£xeter - - - - -0 5 0 

James Duncan, Basing Park, Hampshire 0 5 0 
J. Denson, sen. > - • .010 

James Cuthill, gardener at Dyriiam 

Park.0 .5 0 

John Waiter, undcr*gardcncr at Dyr- 
ham Park • - - -010 

Daun Ingram, journeyman at Dyriiam 

Park.0 10 

Benjamin Kingshot, journeyman at 
Dyrham Park - - - .010 

John Coltart, Rotham Park, flower- 
gardener - - • -010 

Thomas M'Dougnl, undcr-gardener, 
liotham Park - - - - fl I 0 


Capt. John Minors, Exeter 
William Turner, Bury St. 

Edmund’s 

0 

r> 

0 

Botanic Garden 

. 

- 

0 

5 

0 

Mr Main, ('iielbca 

_ 


() 

o 

G 

N J Baron, Ks.j, Drewton 

T. Rutger, Park House, Teddington, 

1 

0 

0 

Middle-' -x - - 



0 

5 

0 

James C, • ton, Syon Gardens 

. 

- 

0 

5 

0 

James Taylor, ditto, foreman 

. 

- 

0 

2 

r. 

'J'homas Mote, ditto 

- 

. 

0 

o 

G 

Alexander Forsyth, ditto 
Whlham Loader, ditto - 

. 

. 

0 

1 

0 

. 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Lawrence Scher, ditto - 

. 

. 

0 

1 

0 

James Stone, ditto 

. 

. 

0 

1 

0 

Thomas Chapman, ditto 

- 

- 

0 

1 

0 

James Richar«l on, ditto 

- 


0 

1 

1) 

Whlham W’cblcy, tiitto - 

. 

. 

0 

1 

0 

John Custon, ditto 

. 

. 

{) 

1 

0 

John W'allare, ditto 

. 

- 

0 

1 

0 

Charles Smunons. ditto - 

. 

. 

0 

1 

0 

JaiBes Tavlor, ditto 

. 

. 

u 

1 

0 

James Tcinidcton, ditto > 

. 

- 

0 

1 

0 

John Kirk, ditto . 

- 

. 

u 

1 

0 

Richard Pearce, ditto 

. 

- 

u 

1 

0 

Robert Kemp, ditto 


. 

0 

1 

0 

Mr Carter, Budleigh, Saltcrton 

. 

0 

5 

0 

Mn. Durant, Bicton 


- 

0 

[y 

0 

I^dy Rollc 

T. Hunter, Esq , Budleigh 

Salterton, 

1 

i) 

0 

Devonshire, by Mr. Glendining 

- 

0 

5 

0 


Mr. Cornibh, Bicton, near Exeter, by 
ditto - - - - -0 5 0 

Andrew Stewart. Cli.atHWorth - - 0 2 <» 

Charles Edmondh, ditto - • - .050 

Peter Marnock, ditto . - - 0 2 0 

Kdward Kemp, ditto - - - 0 2 0 

Wllham Wilson, ditto - - - 0 2 0 

Peter Bark - - - - 0 2 0 

Eugene Melinon. from the Pans Bot. 

Card. - ? - - -050 


Octavius Barton, apprentice - - 0 

James Bail\, ditto . " a * ^ 

J B. Whiting, Kiphn, near CattSrick 0 
William Wilkins, nurseryman, Isle of 
Wight - - - - * 0 

Andrew Toward, liead-gardcncr at Bag- 
shot Park n - - ' - 0 

John SUndlsh.Jourueyraan, ditto - 0 
William Smith, ditto, ditto - - 0 

Freilcrick Chcrrymaii, ditto, ditto - 0 
Henry Godfrey, ditto, ditto - - 0 

George Meclnc, apprentice, ditto - 0 
T. Lamb, gardener, llurstbouruc Park, 
Hanta - - - - - 

Mrs. Pllmsolc, Bicton - - - 0 

Mr. Hamley, ditto - - - 0 

Mr. Park, Pans Street, Exeter - * • 

Mr. Craggs. gardener to Sir iT D. 
Acklaud, Killerton - - 0 

John Ford, gHTdcncr to - White- 

bread, &q., Fonthill, Bedfordshire . 0 
John M'Donald, gardener to Lord 
Cartwright^ Hawns, Bedfordshire - 0 


£ M. d. 

Thomas Parkins. Cannon Hall - 0 1 0 

Mr. Webster, gardener, Sandy Place, 
near Biggleswade. BcHlfordsInrc - 0 5 0 

John Fox, under-gurdencr, Normanton 
Park, Rutland • - . -010 

W. A Rowland, metallic-wire manu¬ 
facturer, Chester - - - 0 10 0 

Collected at the Horticultural Dinner 
at Truro by William Tweedy, Esq, 
a.id Lieut George Poolcy, K.N. • S 12 6 
At the Horticultural Dinner, Falmouth, 
by ditto - - - . -ISO 

W. B. Booth - - - 0 7 6 

J. MiUhinson, gardener at Penciarves - 0 5 0 

J. (Inlls, under.gardcner at ditto -010 
A Lady at Camborne - - - 0 2 6 

F Welsh, undcr-gardener at ditto, m 
a letter from .1 Mitchinson - -010 

C. CoDboul, Esij., Pre*> of Ips. H. S. - 0 10 0 

J. Ilind, treasurer, ditto - • U 10 0 

T. .Savage, Atkenham . - - 0 2 G 

C. M’Pherson Ko>, gardener to the 

Rev. Mr Edgar - - - 0 2 6 

W. Woollard, Sec. L H S - - 0 2 6 

R Paterson, seedsman and gardener -020 
H. Laundy, Journ. Gard. - -025 

In a Letter from R. Paterson, seeds- 
man, Ipswich - - - - I 12 G 

James Clark, gardener, Whitehaven 
Castle - - - . -050 

James Bell, Lowlher Street, White¬ 
haven - - - - -050 

John Thompson, Rciswiik House - U 5 0 

William Sawers, Pres, ol the White¬ 
haven H s - - - - 0 .*1 0 

William RuiullC'on, Crort Hill >050 

U. F King, sitrg; on - -050 

Jamch D.ire, draper, .Workington - C 5 0 

Jtoherthon Creptliwaite, .roi.iiumger, 

ditto - - - - 0 5 0 

W. Gribdalo, flora Villa - - 0 5 0 

Joseph Walker, High Street, St. 

James’s - - - - 0 .5 0 

William Miller, ditto, ditto - -050 

J(M> Miller, ditto, ditto - - - 0 5 0 

Rev. Henry Lowther, Dishiigtou Rec¬ 
tory - ♦ - - 0 5 0 

John Pennyfeather, gardener, W'hitc- 
haven Castle Un thi' l^wiher family 
for To years) - - - - 0 .5 0 

George Buckham, Flora Villa - - 0 5 0 

John Walker, yeoman, Uolhngton -050 

James MihjI. mason, W'hitehaveii -010 

John (Mbson, tea-dealer, Roper 
Street - - - - -010 

U. Annisteavl, solicitor (In a letter 
from James Clark, gardener, W’hilc- 
haven Castle' - - . - 

List, \c, receiv c<l by C. Pullar, g.irdciicr 
to J L. Goldsiiiid, F.sq., Cnampion 


Hill. Surrey, ^>.ent to lanigman’s) - 1 6 0 

C. Pullar, gardener, Champion Hill, 

rambcrwell, Surrey - - - 0 5 0 

Janies .Innes, journeyman, ditto - 0 1 0 

T Smith, gardener to J. Richftrdson,i> 

Canilicrwcll - - - 0 I 0 

George Fleming, gardener to J. Rank¬ 
ing, Esq, Dulwich - • . 5 0 

J. Scott, journeyman, ditto - -010 

T. Mossman, ditto, ditto - - 0 1 0 

J. Sadler, gardener to J. Fislier, Esq., 

Denmark Hill riouse - • -050 

D. Milns journeyman, ditto - -010 

J. Coutts, gardener to N. F. Hcbbcrt, 

f>u., Dulwich Hill House - -050 

W. button, ganicner to S. Phillips, 

Esq., Champion l.a)dge, Denmark 

Hill.0 10 

The Duke of Bedford - - -10 0 

G. Cordon, foreman of the Hort. Soc. 
Arlvoretum - - - -050 
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Monument in Memo>y of the Botanist Douglas. 


Collected by J. Pope and Sonty SurtcrymcHy near 
Birfnmgham. 

jg g. d. 

J. Pope *nd Son* - • 0 10 6 

T f Secretane* to the Bir-^ 

w 1 mingham Botonlcandf 10 0 

WarwickthireR& S 
D. Cameron, Cur. Birmingham Bota. 

nical Oardm • • • > 0 10 0 

T-Wiiliami, gardener, Holford > 0 10 0 
J. Mowbrajr, Lower Nursery, Wolrer- 
Hampton • • • • 0 10 0 

T. Aston, Moxley, Bllston • - 0 5 0 

Mr. Printep, gardener, Hilton Park • 0 5 0 
3. Allen, ditto, Wolverhampton *010 
Mr. Jackson, ditto, ditto - •010 

Mr. Wright,.ditto, ditto • -010 

W. RatcUSH, ditto, ditto • • 0 1 0 

T. Smith, florist, Wolverhampton *010 
Mr. Massey, ditto - . - - 0 1 0 

Mr. Qanlncr, gardener, EIlows, near 

ditto.0 10 

Mr, Walford, Wimbome - - 0 1 0 

Mr. Pullen, gardener, Park Grove, Bir¬ 
mingham - - - .010 

Mr. Dudley, Wolverhampton - - 0 1 0 

Mr. Fairchild, gardener, ditto • -010 

Mr. Horton, gardener, ditto • -010 

P. Law, innkeeper, ditto • - 0 1 0 

Mr. Di^ery, constable, ditto • - 0 1 0 

Mr. Hcnney, ditto - - - 0 2 6 

Collected at the Tamworth Floricul* 
tural Exhibition, Aug. 3 - • 0 13 0 

Mr. Beddard, gardener, Envillc - 0 5 0 

W. Mussel!, gardener, Moseley, near 
Birmingham - • - - 0 1 0 

C. Ebdral, gardener, Birmingham -010 
Mr. Britten, ditto - - -010 

£. Hill, ditto - • - .030 

J. Moone, nurseryman, Perry Barr. .050 
T. Beech, ditto, Birmingham . - 0 5 0 

J. Webster, gardener, Mosciey Hall >026 
£. Ricketts, gardener, Horselcy 
House - • . - -010 

Mr. Carpenter, gardener. Moor Green - 0 3 6 

S. Wyatt, Handsworth Nursery -026 


Collected by >/r. D. Cameron. 

W. Adderley, journeyman, Birming¬ 
ham Botanical Garden - - 0 1 0 

T. Bird, ditto, ditto • - - U I 0 

R. Thomas, ditto, ditto • - -010 

T. Jones, ditto, ditto • - - 0 1 0 

R. Phipps, ditto, ditto . - - 0 1 0 

J. Goodul, ditto, ditto • - -010 

R. Leigh, ditto, ditto • - -010 

T. Imherington, gardener, Edg- 
baston . • - - -026 

G. Anderson, gardener, Sandwell -050 
A. K.0 4 0 


Collected by John Crecy Nurgery and Seedsman, 
Addlcglone, Surrey. 

Various - - • -050 

J. M*Farlan, foreman, ditto - - 0 2 6 

J. Bisset, gardener, Burwood • - 0 2 6 

A. .Gray, gardener, Boticys • - 0 1 0 

J. Bruntoii, gardener, Ottershaw - 0 i 0 

George Murray, gardener, Stlvcnnerc - 0 1 6 


CoUeded in the London Hort. Soc. Card. 2 8 0 


Collected by James Atkins, lHurscryman, 
l^orthampton. 

Earl of Euston, Saiccy Forest - - 0 5 0 

J. Funnel, gardener, Overstom Park - 0 ’ll 0 
W. Logan, gardener, Althorp l»ark - 0 5 0 
J. Chains, gardener. Barton Scagravc - 0 5 0 
J. Atkins, nuraeryman, Northampton - 0 5 0 


Collected by Messrs. Dickson, Ckestt 

4 s. d. 

F. Dickson, nurseryman, Chester • 0 10 0 

H. Turnbull, foreman,4Uto - *026 

J. Princes, gardener at oitto • -010 

O. Walker, shopman, /itto • *020 

W. Hugh, journeyman, ditto • - 0 1 0 

P. Kurd, gardener, ^ck Halt, ditto - 0 2 6 

T. Meredith, journeyman, at Mound's 0 2 (> 

J. Past, gardener to H. Baxter, Esq., 

Chester - • - - 0 2 6 

J. Dickson,.seedsman, ditto - - 0 10 0 


Through various Persons. 

J. Taylor, gardener to the Right Hon. 

Earl of Wilton . . - 

W. Miller, gardener to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury - • - - 0 .5 o 

J. Veitch, jun, Killcrtnn Nursery • 0 0 

W. Moor, jun., Leicester • - 0 5 0 

W, VI wake, apprentice at W’oburn 
Abbey • - - - -0 3 0 

C. Sutherland, journeyman, ditto - 0 J t* 
C. Kennedy, gardener, ditto - - 0 .1 0 

A. Killorm.in, ditto - - -026 

R. I’ltkethley, ditto - - -030 

Collt*ctod by J. D. Hextall, bookseller, 
Ashln-deda-Zouche, Leicestershire - 1 10 0 
VI. Cru\v‘k«<hank, gardener. Cole Orton 

Hall.0 :> 0 

George Handley, journeyman, ditto, 
ditto . - - - - 0 1 U 

J. Bowman, gardener, Melbourne 

Hall.0 2 0 

J. Vernon, gardener, Calke Abbey - 0 2 0 

J. Hextall, bookseller, Asliby-de-Ia- 
Zouchc - • - - 0 2 6 

.1. Hood, nurseryman, thtlo - - 0 2 G 

H. C. Daves, grocer and druggist, 
ditto . - - - - 0 2 6 

Mr. Maminntt, ditto - - - 0 5 0 

W Daves, solicitor, ditto - - 0 2, 6 

Mr. J. Usherwood, ditto - -026 

Mr. Pcddockc, solicitor, ditto - - 0 2 6 

Collected by J Mearns, gardener, 

Wclbeck, Nottingham - - 1 10 6 

James Loudon, Gurney Cottage -050 

Mr. W. M'Murtrie, Shugborough - 0 5 0 

J. Jackson, ditto • • - - 0 1 0 

John Watt, ditto - - - 0 1 (I 

•T. Lamb, gardener, Markcaton, Derby 0 S 0 

Joseph Allen, under-gardener, ditto - 0 i 0 

Collccteil by John Wilson, gardener at 
Worksop Manor - - - 3 0 0 

By Messrs. Longman, from W. Barron, 
gardener, Elvastoii Castle - - 0 5 0 

W Baxter, under-gardener, ditto - 0 1 6 

D. Smith, BoL Gard., Hull - - 0 5 0 

A. Smith, nurseryman, Gainsborough -026 

Mr. Hedges, gardener, Brocklcsby *050 

Mr, Burrell, Beverly - - - 0 1 0 

Mr. Usher, gardener, South Dalton - 0 1 0 

Mr. Usher, gardener, Appleby - - 0 I* 0 

Mr. Reid, gar^ner, Rise Park • - 0 2 r» 

Mr. Usher, gardener, Beverly - -010 

Mr. Si>caring, gardener, Sundcrland- 
wick - - - - -010 

Mr Croskill, Beverly - . - 0 2 6 

Mr. Press, nurseryman, ditto t - 0 2 6 

Mr. Patrick, gardener, Kirkilla • 0 1 U 

Mr. Linnan, gardener. Bishop Burton 0 1 0 

Mr. Ramsay, gardener, West Ella - 0 1 0 

Mr. Parker, Florist, York - - 0 1 0 

J. Wild, fruiterer, Ipswich • -020 

1'. Latter, gardener at Priory 
Gardens, ditto • - - - 0 2 0 

W. Hoodard, under-gardener at 

ditto.0 10 

Miss Watson - - -010 

Miss Hodson - • - • 0 1 0 

W. Archer - - - -010 

A. B.0 10 

T. H. and O. Gibson - - - 0 11 0 

Mr. Smith, in a Letter from Worcester 6 6 0 
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M I. ll‘ 

T. itirchmore . - - - 0 2 0 

A. llvgbie, Beaumont Lodge - - 0 5 0 

M. Macaueeu, ditto - • *010 

T. Anioll, djtto - . - -010 

3 . tiaul, gardener, Eton . 

J. Keid • . . . . 

J. Arkle . . - k • 

O. Patrick - - \ ► 

From Messrs. Law and Co. 

Kwcivetl by Mr. William Godsall, nur¬ 


seryman, Hereford - - - 2 11 6 

Mr. Burn, Tottenham Park - -060 

Mr. Perry, Sandford Priory - *-050 

Mr Linds.'iy, Itighclerc - - -050 

Mr. Thomas, rdciier to Sir J. Holly- 
comb . - . • -0.5 0 

Mr. Clark, gardener, Compton Garden 0 5 0 
A Holland, under-gardener - -010 

J. Mitchell, gardener, Tnmmington 
Hoiikc, U.irnstable - • - (i 5 0 

J. Urittiri, undcr.gardener, ditto - 0 2 6 

J Mallet, gardener, Rickington, ditto - 0 2 G 
J. Mark. gar<lener, Arlington Court - 0 .5 0 
In a letter from 11. Glenainning - I 2 fi 

Collorletl by W. Taylor, Thainston, 
Aberdcen&hiro - - -000 


F REIGN SUDSCKIPTiONS. 

Collected by A/. C. Jtauch Ctenna, 

IVoiherr .'Nigmund von Pronoy, K K. 

K.nil merer, Corr Mein ot the Loud, 
llort. .Soc. 5frin. - - - 0 10 0 

Joli.Hii <»eorg Heller, g.irdener to Bnron 

I'arivun llugel.'Jt - - -040 

Christian Ce^tpr, g.iniener to Pnnec 

Dletnehstein, 2f - - - 0 4 o 

John K Uo'.eiirh.d. nur<)er)inait, 3f -Oho 
Joseph Held, nurseryman, >f. - - 0 10 O 

rnettnek Ji rt Mullbek, k K. Militair 
Cninnisair. 51 - - . - 0 10 0 

M Klejle, II - • - - 0 J 0 

Z^klbniekner. if - - -(>20 

.losepli .stieglcr, gardener to Count 

Muilathsike, Hungary - - 0 0 0 

Baron Jaeqiim, 5f. - - - 0 10 0 

CharUs Kauch, of • g - 0 10 0 
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Count F. Harrach 


J. B. Rupprccht 

- If. 

Klier - 

- ir. 

F. Wauk 

. 2Ai. 

J. Krammer • 

- ifta. 

V. Ricgler 

2f. 

H. W. Scholt • 

2r. 

P. Welle 

2f. 

J. Boo« 

sr. 

J. Hakcr 

2£ 

J. Schroder 

- 2f. 

F. Schenerman 

- If. 

Pelntcr 

- If. 


73f. - 7 6 0 

By M. J. liinzt nurseryman, Fran/^fini. 
Collected there ». - - • 15 0 0 

By P. J). Falbcrg, Copenhagen. 
Homcmann, Prof, of But. - • 0 .5 0 

Sebouw, ditto . - • 0 5 0 

Lady Georgia Schuuw - • 0 5 0 

P. D. Falberg, Ass. of the Bank 0 5 0 

Wibstcr 0 2 0 

Mocrch, botanical gardener - 0 5 0 

I’eterseii, court gardener - 0 5 0 

Ohlscn, seedsman - - - 0 2 0 

Hiiitze, ditto - • • - 0 2 0 

Dannckert, ditto - - - - 2 0 0 

Mols, seeflsman - - - - 0 2 0 

Rhee. ditto - - - - 0 2 0 

Gniiiinensteiu, ditto - - - 0 2 0 

Afiinussar, g.ardcner - • - - 0 4 0 

Koch, ditto - - - - 0 ‘J 0 

Olilsen, ditto - - - - 0 1 0 

KItzhoUz, ditto - - - - 0 2 0 

M Schiderdt, Copenhagen - -050 

/VoHfC. 

Mr. Thos. Pl.-ukif, l \ of Scotland' 

S. Iluc dcs \ igncs Pail?, 7f. • 0 5 10 

lUl 7 4 

7*J 18 t> 

Total jfc'lM 5 10 


The n.'imes of a niinilx'r of subscribers «hicli ought to have appcarctl along i^ith the others in the 
alKive list are not given , either because tliey liave ne% er been sent to us, or because we have lost or 
mislaid (hem. Should tliev, or am corrci*tion.s to the names oi }K>rsons or places given, be sent in 
the course of a inuiitb, we will print them iii u supplementary list.^^ 


Art. II. The Civetta, or Little Italian Owl.* By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 

'I'liis cliiniiiutive rovyr of the night is much prized by the 
gardeners of Italy for its uncommon ability in tlestroying insects, 
snails, slugs, reptiles, and mice. There is scarcely an out-house 
in the gardens and vineyards of that country which is not te¬ 
nanted by the civetta. It is often brought up tame from the 
nest; and in the month of September is sold for a dollar to 
sportsmen, who take it with them in their excursions through 
the country, to look foi- larks and other small birds. Perched 
on the tojN of a pole^ it attracts their notice and draws them 
within the fatal range of ginishot by'its most singular gestures; 

* Sec a correct description of this bird in the Oriiitologia Toscana, vol. i. 
p. 70., l)y Professor Paolo Savi. 
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for, standing bolt upright, it curtsies incessantly, with its head 
somewhat inclined forwards, whilst it keeps its eyes fixed on 
the approaching object. This odd movement is peculiar to the 
civetta alone. By it, the birds of the neighbourhood are de¬ 
coyed to their destruction. Hence its valu(^' to the ranging 
sportsman. Often and anon, as the inhabitants of Rome pass 
through the bird-market at the Pantheon, they stop, and look, 
and laugh at this pretty little captive owl, whilst it is performing 
its ridiculous gesticulations. 

Its flesh is relished by the natives of Italy. You may see the 
civetta, plucked and ready trussed for the spit, on the same stall 
at which hawks, crows, jackdaws, jays, magpies, hedgehogs, 
frogs, snails, and buzzards are offered for sale to the passing 
conoscenti, who frequent the bird-market in quest of carnal 
delicacies. The inhabitants of this country are apparently 
blessed with stomachs as keen and strong as that of my old 
black friend Daddy Quasshi, who could fatten on the grubs of 
hornets, and on stinkitig fish. Indeed, it would appear from 
what I have seen, that scarcely any thing which has liad life in 
it comes amiss to the Italians in the way of food, except the 
Hanoverian rat, for I could often see this voracious and needy 
intruder lying dead in the streets, and trodden under foot. 

Thinking that the civetta would be peculiarly useful to the 
British horticulturist, not, by the way, in his kitchen, but in his 
kitchen-garden, I determined to import a dozen of these birds 
into our own country. And still, said I to myself, the world 
will say it was a strange whim in me, to have brought owls all 
the way from Italy to England; seeing that owls, ay and 
hawks too, are by no means scarce in our palaces, and in par¬ 
liament, and on the magisterial benches. Be this as it may, 
I agreed with a biru-vender in the market at the Pantheon for 
a dozen young civettas; and, having provided a commodious 
tage for the journey, we left the Eternal City on the 20th of 
July, 1842, for the land that gave mte birth. 

At Genoa, the custom-house officers appeared inclined to 
make me pay duty for my owls. “Gentlemen,” said I, “these 
birds are not for traffic; neither are thtfy foreigners: they are 
from your own dear country, la bellissima Italia, and I have 
already strong reason to believe that theyare common in Genoa, 
so that they can well be spared.” The custom-house officers 
smiled as I said this, and then they graciously allowed me and 
my owls to proceed to the hotel, without abstracting a single 
farthing from my pocket. 

We passed through the sunny regions of Piedmont with 
delight, and over the snowy summit of Mount St. Gothard 
without any loss, and thence we proceeded northward, through 
Lucerne to Basle. Here, Monsieur Passavant, the banker. 
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a wormwood-looking money-monger, seemed determined that 
myself and my owls, and the rest of my family, should advance 
no farther. Having lost my letter of credit in the late ship¬ 
wreck, and tliere not having been time, after my return to Rome 
and my short stl^ there, to receive another from London, I was 
furnished, by the bank of Prince Torlonia, with a very warm 
and complimentary letter of introduction to Passavant of Basle, 
in case I >nig! t fall short of money on my way home; and 
Prince Canino (Charles Bonaparte), whom I accidentally met 
in Genoa, gave me another of the same tenour. But all would 
not do, I only wanted 121., which, with j^hat I had by me, 
would have enabled me to reach Cologne, where I could have 
got any supply of money from the good landlord of the hotel 
du Kliin. Passavant, to whom I had presented the two letters, 
and to whom I had given a full account of the unfortunate 
shipwreck, could not possibly comprehend how I could have 
the temerity to travel without a regular letter of credit. I 
offere l him my draught on Denison of London. He refused to 
take it. Would he accept my watch worth forty guineas, in 
jiledge, till my bill should be honoured ? No. IJe looked at 
me, and then at the letters, and then at me again; and said 
there was something equivocal in the one from Prince Torlonia’s 
bank. He would not advance me a single sous. On making 
my retiring bow, I told him that, as I was in the habit of writing 
occasionally on natural history, I would make honou’’able mention 
of his great liberality in my next publication, and that, in the 
meantime, I would send Torlonia a full account of our in¬ 
terview. * 

I should have stuck fast for money in Basle, had not Lord 
Brougham’s brother (William Brougham, Esq.) luckily arrived 
in the town that very tlay. He immediJffely Advanced me an 
atnple supply. 

All went well after this, until we reached Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Here, an act of rashness on my part caused a serious diminu¬ 
tion in the family. A long journey, and wet weather, had 
tended to .soil the plumage of the little owls; and I deemed 
it necessary, that the^, as well as their master, should have the 
benefit of a warm bath. Five of them died of cold the same 
night. A^sixth got its thigh broke, I don’t know how;«and a 
seventh breathed its last, without any previous symptoms of in¬ 
disposition, about a fortnight after we had arrived at Walton 
Hall. 

The remaining five have surmounted afl casualties, having 
been well taken care of for eight months. On the 10th of May, 

* Prince Torlonia, on receiving my letter, matle Passavant smart severely 
for hih conduct. 
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in the year of our Lord there being abundance of snails, 

slugs, and beetles on the ground, I released them from their 
long confinement. 

Just opposite to the flower-garden, there is a dense plantation 
of spruce fir trees. Under these, at intervals, by way of greater 
security, I placed the separated parts of two dozen newly killed 
rabbits, as a temporary supply of food; and at 7 o'clock in the 
evening, the weather being serene and warm, I opened the door 
of the cage. The five owls stepped out to try their fortunes in 
this wicked world. As they retired into the adjacent thicket, I 
bade Uiem be of good heart; and although the whole world was 
now open to them, “ where to choose their place of residence,” 
I said, if they would stop in my park, I would be glad of their 
company; and would always be a friend and benefactor to them. 

Walton Hall, May 11. 1842. 


Art. III. The Principles of Gardening physiologically considered. 

By G. Regbl, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeiluitg.) 

(Continuedfrom p. 264.) 

I. On the Propagation op Plants — continued. 

C. Sorts of Soil, , 

Cuttings grow in general in the mixture of soil which is best 
suited to the mother plant; but a lighter sort of soil suits them 
much better, and in a light heath mould they root quicker and 
better than in a heavier soil, or one mixed with leaf mould or 
rotten dung and animal manure. The reason of this is partly 
owing to their drawing from the heath soil a less condensed 
nutritive sap, impregnated with scarcely any thing but extract of 
decayed vegetable matter, which, being more suitable to the plants 
that absorb it through the healthy spongioles of their roots, ac¬ 
cords better with the natural wants of the cutting, and not only 
prevents it from becoming sickly, but in general increases its 
vital energy. It is also well known, that m light soils the roots 
become more luxuriant, and form more spongioles, the less 
nourishment they find in their immediate neighbourhood; such, 
for example, as those roots which are developed in a moist atmo¬ 
sphere, in light dry earth, sand, &c. Strewing sand on the sur¬ 
face of pots prepared for cuttings is done ahiefly to prevent the 
growth of moss, it also adheres better to the cuttings than earth 
does. Many cuttings root better in coarse or gravelly, sand than 
in earth, and the cuttings, more particularly those thickly beset 
with leaves are stuck in so that the lower end of the cutting 
is barely covered with soil. In filling the pots care- must be 
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taken to form a sufficient drainage at the bottom, and that the 
earth is not too closely pressed down. It should also be borne 
in mind that shallow pots are preferable to deep ones. 

In the first number of the Garten Zeitung for iSiO, charcoal 
ashes were recommended as.the best medium for striking cut¬ 
tings. We do not wish to deny the beneficial influence of this" 
substance on the vegetation of many plants ; and we think that 
the charcoal ashes impregnated with humus, or as M. Lucas 
says, aslies dissolved by the air, in many cases operate favour¬ 
ably on the developement of cuttings, and that charcoal will act 
an important part in propagation, particularly tflien experiments 
have been more generally made. The theory grounded upon 
these experiments by Dr, H. Buchner, sen,, on which be proposes 
to found a system of curing sicklj- plants, we can, however, in 
many particulars, by no means support. It is Hot our intention 
to refute this treatise in detail, we leave that to chemists : for we 
can only admit that charcoal has an indirect influence on the 
vegetation of plants; for the dissolution of cliarcoal itself, and 
the formation of nourishment for plants, verge on impossibility, 
as it is well knowm that charcoal is not dissolvable*in water, 
spirits of wine, oils, or alkalies, nor docs it undergo a change in 
the usual temperature of the air and water. The opposite results 
of chemical annalyses may be explained by supposing that the 
charcoal ashes, which had been previously used, had imbibed much 
exti’aneous matter from the water poured upon them, and from 
the atmospheric air. The absorption of the atmospheric air, , 
as oxygen gas, nitrogen gas, carbonic acid, hydrogen, &c., is 
certainly one of the properties of charcoal, but the dissolution 
of these gases only takes place at + 80° Reaum., so that it does 
not appear that they can be transmitted to tli^plai^t by the char¬ 
coal. We are the more strengthened in this opinion, when we 
observe in other casec how charcoal mixed with earth for hydran¬ 
geas produces the very contrary effect, and changes the red co^ ' 
lour of these flowers into blue, by withdrawJhg the acid. 

When used for cuttings according to M. Lucas’s directions, it 
•perates first conservatively, as by its antiseptic powers it pre¬ 
vents decay, and consetpiently may be employed with great ad¬ 
vantage with Cacti, and other plants subject to damp olF. Besides, 
the water giv^ to the cuttings in charcoal ashes is as chemicaTly 
pure as possible, as the charcoal partly withdraws the particles 
of humus from them; or it contains but very few of these par¬ 
ticles, when the ashes have been sufficiently saturated with re¬ 
solvable gases. The cnUing is hereby forced to make us6 of the 
reserved nourishment laid up in its interior, and the process of 
assimilation in many cas^s takes place sooner, and consequently 
the formation of roots also. The greater luxuriance and stronger 
growth of the roots which M. Lucas observed may be connected 
3d Ser.— 1^42. VI. x 
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with the property already mentioned of plants, viz. that of 
forming their roots more perfectly in light mould, which contains 
little nourishment. As soon, however, as the nourishment in 
the plant is consumed, if it is not taken out of the charcoal 
ashes and planted in the earth, it becomes sickly, as M. Lucas 
himself declares, which is the surest proof that charcoal yields 
no direct nourishment to plants. The comparative experiments 
made in this garden entirely accord with this; the cuttings of 
quick-growing plants forming roots sooner and more numerously 
in earth than in charcoal, whereas the latter may be preferable 
for those of sloweY growth and of a harder woody texture. Leaves, 
also, ofdifferent sorts of plants, developed roots from their secreted 
nutritive sap, for the same reason, much more easily in charcoal. 
We have as yet observed no influence on the formation of a shoot, 
when the leaves are not taken off with the axillary bud. The 
results of the experiments are .all carefully noted down, and, when 
they have been sufficiently carried on, they will be put together 
and lai before the reader. 

( To he continued .) 


Art. IV. Description of a convenient Carrier for Seeds and for 
other Garden Purposes. By B. H. A. 

Not having observed in your numerous works any mentica of 
a very convenient utensil, which is in general use in some parts 
of the country only, I have forwarded you two of different sizes; 
which, if they meet your approval, you can figure and describe 
in the Magazine. Fig. 32. is a view of one of these baskets. They 
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are made like a shallow cross-handled basket, and are very 
light: the small ones are made of willow, and ars exceedingly 
useful for carrying seeds at the time of sowing; they have two 
brackets, for the convenience of standing upon the ground. The 
larger ones, which are sometimes made to contain a bushel, are 
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made of ash, and have no brackets: these are useful for a variety 
of purposes, such as picking up litter in the flower-garden, or 
carrying soil; and, in fact, for every purpose for which the 
commoti basket is generally used. 

London, April, re42. 


Art. V. On the Use of Quassia as a Substitute for Tobacco, in 
destroying Aphides. By E. O. 

The season of the year having arrived when The green fly is 
often very troublesome to the lovers of plants, and the usual 
remedy for their destruction very unpleasant (especially for 
ladies), perhaps some of your fair readers will be glad to learn 
that they may effectually destroy them without offensive smell 
or dirty appearance. 

I have long wished to discover something of the sort, but 
have never been fortunate enou<;h to meet with it till, this 
season, and having given it what 1 consider a fair trial, J venture 
to send it forth to the public that others may benefit by it; and if, 
in using it, they should in any way improve it, I hope they will 
make it known through the same channel as I have. The 
remedy is this: take 1 oz. of (juassia chips to every quart of 
water you reejuire, and boil it for a few minutes; when cold 
enough, dip the plants in it, or syringe them with it. They may 
want, in some instances, a second dipping, but those who wish 
to see clean plants will’not mind that. 

I purposely reserved some foul plants to try it on, and I 
have completely cleaned them; and, as far as my experience 
has gone, it appears to leave a taste on the Itwrv’es which the fly 
does not like, as they seldom attack the same plant after being 
properly cleaned. Your readers will plea.se to bear in mind,, 
that I am not recommending this where gjl the plants in a 
house are attacked ; but it frecjuently happens that, for want of 
timely cleaning a few plants in pots, a whole conservatory soon 
becomes infested with th(| insects. Perhaps you will allow me 
to trespass so far on your valuable pages as to relate the manner 
in which I have used it.. Some‘one else may adopt a better 
plan. I have jt house about 60ft. long; in it I force a variety of 
plants, a considerable portion of which consists of moss and 
other roses; You are aware that few plants are more liable to 
the attacks of aphis than roses. Chiefly, biit*not wholly, I 
directed the application of*the quassia to them, and the way I 
proceeded%as ws follows: *— Having procured a vessel to hold a 
gallon, 1 had the plants brought, and dipped them one at a time 
deep enough to reach the parts infected, taking tare not to shake 
them unnecessarily, but to return them to their places steadily, 

X 2 
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that the liquor might remain on them. Others, too large to dip, 
were laid sideways over the vessel and syringed, taking care to 
waste as little of the liquor as possible. A great many plants 
may thus be done in a little time, and for a trifling expense, not 
more than one shilling per gallon'. Perhaps4ome people would 
make it stronger than I have done. 

I have not done all I intend with it yet; but the best thing I 
can at present suggest is, to have an upright vessel made of 
zinc, about 9 in. in diameter, and as high as persons may be dis¬ 
posed to fill; and if kept covered it may stand in a forcing-house 
always ready, afid will not waste much. In addition to this, I 
recommend a zinc tray for it to stand in, about 3 ft. scjuare, to 
catch the mixture when large plants are syringed with it, laying 
the plant on its side in the tray. I do not wish to lead any one 
to suppose that this will entirely render smoking with tobacco 
unnecessary, because where plants grow in the borders it could 
not be applied, and in many instances tobacco is not objection¬ 
able : but I am quite sure that, where it is used, tobacco will not be 
wanted so often; and, for lack of something of the kind, a few 
plants are frequently spoiled, because smoking is either thought 
disagreeable or expensive. While 1 am on the subject, I would 
just hint to those who are' apt to murmur that the gardener 
uses too much tobacco, that they never ought to expect good 
plants; for, as the gardener does not like to be thought extra¬ 
vagant, he forbears using the remedy till the plant is past Veco- 
very: but rather let employers press on their gardener the 
necessity of frequently using it. 

Hertfordshire, May, 18 42. 


Art. VI. Carbonisation of Peat. By H. L. L. 

At the foot of the height upon which stands the Tour de Gourge, 
in the Pays de Vaud, and adjoining the road from Cuilly to 
Mondon, are the peat delfs of M. Weobel, whe resides there. 
When he first bought the marsh, it was full of water; this he 
drained oflF, and then set himself to work to learn all he could 
about the art of peat-cutting, sending for information even to 
Scotland and Ireland. He showed me a Highland instrument 
with the name of Mackintosh upon it; nevertheless, he objects 
to our perpendicular way of cutting peat, and, as it is deposited 
horizontally, sc he cuts it, asserting that it holds together better 
when cut in accordance with the grain. He has found, besides 
other trees, an oak 6 ft. in diameter in this moss, aid a vase of 
some sort, but no bones or horns. The most interesting point is 
his manufacture -of charcoal from peat. This art he learned from 
a French gentleman at Sunsale, M. Brevant. A sort of kiln is 
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constructed like a small cone-shaped limekiln, with perforations 
all round, to be opened or closed as the process may require, 
and he assures me that carbonised peat, when well done, is 
equal to the best wood charcoal. He sells his peat at 12 francs 
(Swiss) the char-lkad, equal to 90 square ft. There are about , 
9 logs of peat to the square foot. 1 brought away some speci¬ 
mens of his charcoal; but, as it was the production of his early 
essays, he was unwilling to have it considered a proper sample 
of the art, but merely the result of a first experiment. He is 
now building a proper kiln, and in a month will have peat char¬ 
coal for sale. The details of this mode of cartTonising peat are 
to be met with, I believe, in the Annates de la Chimie, but I 
have unfortunately lost the I'eference to the exact number. After 
viewing M. Weobel’s enterprising operations, I called to mind 
the endeavours of a friend of mine in Argyleshire to float away 
into the sea, as mere waste matter, a moss of a thousand acres, 
containing peat of a superior quality to a depth of 16 ft. Were 
it possible to convert it into charcoal, so as to become portable 
and vendible, what a reservoir of fuel is in store for future ages ! 

I have given away my best specimens of M. WeoSel’s char¬ 
coal; the last, and 1 fear the worst, accompanies this note. Such 
as it is I will beg j'our acceptance of it, as offering an example 
of the experiment. — Suirej/, April, 1842. 


Art. VII. On Root-Pruning and Canker in Fruit Trees. By N. M.T. 

Root-pruning of, and canker in, fruit trees have lately en¬ 
grossed a good deal of attention in contemporary publications, 
and it is because I think the former the nioj^iilcely cure for the 
latter, that I mention them in the same sentence ; and that men¬ 
tion is not made with the intention of reviewing any thing thaj 
has been said upon these subjects, but sinjply to state a few 
remarks that the reading of what lias been urged, and my own 
observations, liave suggested. A tree properly sown or planted, 
ffnd left to its own resources, is as truly a natural object as can 
be imagined, and in such a state sets in earnest about finding 
the means of supporting itselfi And prolonging, if possible^ a 
healthy existefice; and it generally succeeds in so desirable an 
object, in proportion as these efforts are unassisted, uncontrolled, 
and untani^Tered with. 

When all is left to nature and her proceedings unmolested by 
the intermeddling hand df artifice, when every fibre remains 
undisturbed, every leaf allowed to develope itself, and add by 
its caterings to the general stock, we may conclude that the 
justest proportion is naturally maintained betifeen these organs; 
and in proportion as this equilibrium is deranged, so the ten- 
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dency to disease would increase: and such is the fact; to be 
convinced of which, we need only look at the abortions that con¬ 
fessedly degrade many of the finest portions of the walls of our 
gardens. Trees so situated bear not the remotest claim to be 
what the others are, natural objects; they af e the merest crea¬ 
tures of art, every natural impulse fettered, their roots and 
branches rendered beyond measure discrepant. 

One great use of roots to the object naturally situated is 
to enable it to retain a perpendicular position in the soil, as may 
be witnessed by the extraordinary efforts to do so, when circum¬ 
stances of unusuhl peril demand it; which is also exemplified by 
trees in exposed situations, where the roots preponderate over 
the branches. Even single trees are isolated examples of the 
same precaution, by sending a greater quantity of retainers to 
windward. But the tree suspended by shreds against a wall 
has no call for roots for such a purpose, nor can they be 
exercised in such a manner: the hurricane that strains the roots 
of the exposed standard almost to snapping, that even uproots 
the gnarled denizen of the forest, affects not them; they are 
compelled root and branch to remain inert, instead of bending 
before every blast: the leavf;s, it is true, may flutter in the breeze; 
but even the slightest sprout must not attempt such a gambol, 
without the certainty of being called to order by knocking its 
head against its cast-iron keepers. 

To a tree trained to a wall or espalier, then, roots are*'less 
essential than to an exposed one, as their services are confined 
to supplying food ; therefore fewer would appear to be requisite, 
and a tendency to over-root to exist. It will be seen, by referring 
to exf)osed trees and sheltered ones, that in the general economy, 
where nothing fs . nprovided for, this has in some measure been 
provided for by the preponderance of roots in the former 
over the latter case; and on walls, where they may be still farther 
discarded, it is probable that nature makes strenuous efforts to 
maintain an equilibrium. But, I would ask, what has been done 
by those who profess to assist her, to counteract this tendency? 
Have they not done every thing possible to aggravate it ? Have 
they not placed the roots in a depth, breadth, and length of 
materials capable of supporting the proudest monarch of the 
wood for coming centuries ? allowed the roots to run riot, and 
reduced the top to a thing of shreds and patches, from which 
greater part of the leaves are ruthlessly, unthinkingly, and often 
needlessly removed; but, be this as it may, the portion left is 
insufficient to maintain either roots or branches in a healthy state. 
It may be urged that old wall trees are often destitute of avail¬ 
able roots, instead of being overpowered by them; granted: 
still the want of roots is only the effect, previous excess the 
probable cause; they were allowed to preponderate until they 
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rendered the juices of the plant crude and indigestible, and 
ultimately, as a matter of course, are included in the wreck they 
have made. 

Should any of these surmises prove correct, how injudicious 
the remedy generally applied ! The already gorged roots are 
sure to be deemed in fault, the already teeming border plied’ 
with fresh stimulants to, complete with less delay the work of 
destruction. I think the utter absurdity of so much border 
work, its nature, and above all its extent, ought to be apparent 
to every person conversant with the growth of plants in pots. 
Examine the quantity of spongioles generally*found with a mo¬ 
derately sized even healthy wall tree, and say w hether a bushel 
of good mould in a pot would not for twelve months amply 
supply them with food. I maintain that it would. Then why this 
ap])ar.itus ? why this cost ? why this waste of uncropped border 
of 2, 3, or it may be 6 feet deej), with a surface, in all pro¬ 
bability, of 16 ft. by 24 ft. ? A greater absurdity cannot possibly 
exist, as the bloated results amply demonstrate. 

Roots and branches are indispensable to the well-being of 
})lnnts, but, in my opinion, the great error is, to consider roots 
most so. Every person who has rooted a cutting and paid at¬ 
tention to the process, who has planted a tree and observed what 
takes place, must be convinced of the contrary. The cutting 
may be rooted, the roots removed, and again rooted, almost at 
pleasure : strip it of leaves, and it ceases to cxi-1. The newly 
planted tree is in nine cases out of ten as destitute of sj)ongioles, 
consequently of available roots, and as much a cutting as if it 
were cutover half-way up its stem; with this (the only) difference, 
that those underground stems are less consolidated and more 
ready to make fibres than such as have been.,i.!.tecl and hardened 
by exposure to light and air : but even these produce no roots 
unless the leaves are allowed to develope themselves, set the vital 
current in motion, and return sap to form roots; hence the often * 
irreparable injury frequently inflicted upon newly planted trees, 
by what is aptly termed “ heading back.” Having adverted to 
^mcropped borders, 1 yiay here mention my conviction that 
borders are better cropped than otherwise. Such an opinion I 
am aware is directly opposed to tlfc best authorities, and, amongst 
others, to yours, Mr. Editor; and 1 have nothing to place against 
such overpowering evidence, save the fact, that I have never, 
after repeated and lengthened trials, had a healthy tree diseased 
through cropping the border, nor a diseasod one rendered 
healthy by allowing it to remain dormant. 

Should thare be anything correct in the view I have taken, the 
only evil that can arise from cropping*the border must proceed 
from a cause the very antipodes of that gewerally assumed to 
be correct; the supposed injury must be inflicted while digging 
• X 4 
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or stirring the border preparatory to cropping. These opera¬ 
tions necessarily disturb and lacerate the rootlets, thereby acting 
as a most injudicious pruning, whereby the already too numerous 
spongioles are incalculably increased, and drawn into a position, 
and amongst materials, certain of-aggravating this tendency to 
excess. The only benefit, then, conferred by non-cropping pro¬ 
ceeds from the mass containing the roots being less available, 
the supply of food consequently limited; the benefit, if any, pro¬ 
ceeding from starvation, an end that maybe gained by far prefer¬ 
able means: but, until we know a little more of the matter, crop, 
in mercy to the fettered trees, crop the borders, in order that a 
few, at least, of the crudities that abound in the otherwise stag¬ 
nant mass may happily escape without being filtered through them. 

If a plant, in order to remain healthj', requires a nice propor¬ 
tion between its roots and branches, this will be best maintained 
when left to nature, when it may be supposed that they progress 
in exact ratio; but when so placed tlmt a greater part of the 
leaves and branches are of necessity removed, the equilibrium is 
evidently destroyed, and disease ensues; to prevent which the 
very obvious remedy is to maintain, or rather restore, artificially 
what has been destroyed by art, to reduce the roots as system¬ 
atically as the branches, in fact, to set in earnest about “ root- 
pruning.” This said root-pruning has (as already stated) made 
considerable stir lately, and made an eflbrt to assume a position 
adequate to its deserts, while the only anxiety gardeners majl be 
expected to feel in its progress seems confined to ascertaining 
the exact time of its birth; as they have spared no pains to 
assure the world that it is as old as the hills, and that gardeners 
knew ajl about the matter a century ago. Now, with all due 
deference, I Uiiiil;,,this had better rested in the background, 
upon the principle that ignorance is less culpable than to know 
and not practise. But no matter when or by whom introduced, 
ft never till now assumed a properly defined form, and if occa¬ 
sionally practised, it was without any specific aim; a sort of 
random mutilation, applied hap-hazard. To correct this, and 
give it an importance that cannot now be lost sight of, is at least 
due to those that have recently brought it so prominently for¬ 
ward. The caus-e of canker i.i trees is involved in an obscurity 
that has hitherto defied all means of penetration;, and-the sur¬ 
mise of its jjroceeding from over-rooting, by the roots being left 
untouched and encouraged, while the top is so mercilessly muti¬ 
lated, may not even be one of the remotest causes producing so 
disastrous an effect. But, whatever the cause, it is surely some¬ 
thing, until that may be ascertained, provide » remedy; and 
that root-pruning is such is more than mere surmise, as it is 
demonstrated by the history of almost every tree that has been 
moved or had its roots interfered with, with a view to. render it 
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healthy. The effects of such removals or root operations, if 
properly performed, may generally be narrated thus: — After the 
removal, all or greater part of the disease disappears; the tree for 
a year or two progresses in health and luxuriance, and it is only 
after all gets established, and a prospect of golden harvests at 
hand, that disease again exhibits itself, to dispel our dreams 
and canker all. Now, the mere lifting and again planting a tree 
in the same materials and position cannot possibly benefit but 
by the reduction that necessarily takes place in the roots; a sup¬ 
position confirmed by the certain reappearance of the evil as 
soon as those roots are replaced and gain ati aSfcendant, by which 
the requisite equilibrium is destroyed. 

Removing, or subjecting a tree to any severe operation (un¬ 
less the subject has been accustomed to such treatment), gene¬ 
rally causes the loss of a season or two, while the good done by 
such a sacrifice is of short duration ; therefore, such a mode of 
restoring health is not to be thought of, as all the effects may be 
obtained by annually shortening roots and branches as the case 
may demand, by following a system that may induce permanent 
fruitfulness, without so seriously dealing with the subject at one 
time as to produce the loss of a crop, too meagre a habit, or the 
endangering of its life. How so desirable an end is to be gained, 
what is the best mode to pursue, how far we may and ought to 
go, and when to perform most advantageously the operation, 
c^n otdy be ascertained by-time and patient investigation. There 
can be no doubt that many ways, and endless modifications of 
shortening the supply of matter at the roots, either by devising 
means to prevent their undue increase, or by removing any su¬ 
perabundance, must lead to the same end. 

There being so much room for investi^.U^n, ihe investigator 
so certain of being repaid for his trouble, with the certainty that 
in many cases he cannot make bad worse, it cannot be doubted 
that the thing will be set about in earnest, and the results com¬ 
municated for the common benefit. To succeed, it only requires 
that we bring to the work miiuls w illing to be disabused, freed, if 
pcJssible, of all prepo|sessions and prejudices, most especially 
that so prevalent of setting greater store upon the preservation 
of roots than leaves. _To be convinced of the absurdity of this 
before starling, let all recollect the symptoms of improvement 
manifested by trees recently removed, or with a scarcity of roots; 
and recollect also the practice of the Dutch (sufficient of itself to 
carry conviction): they take their trees full sieed from the open 
walls into their hothouses, force them instantly, and by foster¬ 
ing and guarding the feaves they obtain abundant and excellent 
crops; and, this accomplishetl, the trees are again placed upon 
the walls to stand until, in course of rotation, they are subjected 
to the same treatment. With such a state of things, canker, even 
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in their humid climate, cannot exist. Trees subjected to root- 
pruning from infancy are most likely to prove eminently success¬ 
ful ; and it is not to be supposed that such as are old, and iniirm 
in habit, can be rendered all that could be wished without much 
precaution. But I have already so far exceeded all reasonable 
bounds, that the remainder (should it prove sufficiently interest¬ 
ing), must be reserved till next Number. 

Folkstone, Maty 14. 1842. 


Anx. VIII. -On forcing Mushrooms. By J. Wighton. 

In the gardens of the wealthy there are houses heated by 
flues for the growth of mushrooms: but this can be accom 
plished in any dry shed or cellar, where the temperature does 
not fall below 45°, nor rise above 70°, of Fahrenheit. Various 
kinds of materials are recommended for making mushroom beds; 
but the best is fresh manure from horses that are highly fed, 
mixed with light soil in a small quantity. 

Hffw to make the Bed. — Take a quantity of the manure and 
spread it so as to lie about 4 in. deep; beat it firmly down with 
a mallet. After a few days repeat the same, and again at 
intervals, till the bed becomes about 14 in. deep. To ascertain 
the degree of heat, put two or three sharp-pointed sticks into 
the bed, and when, upon being drawn out, they feel about milk 
warm, it is time to put in the mushroom spawn; but the heat 
must be r.ather on the decline than otherwise. 

How to use the Mushroom Spaxm, — Break the spawn into 
pieces about the size of a hen’s egg; ))lace them all about the 
bed about 1 ft. apart, and 2 in. below the surface; beat the 
whole down haid. careful not to let the heat increase above 
the degree mentioned above, otherwise the spawn will be de¬ 
stroyed, and the bed must be stocked again with fresh spawn. 
Indeed, for security’s sake, it is always best to repeat this, 
when the heat is on the decline. After all danger of increased 
heat is past, cover the bed with light soil abour2 in. deep, 
then beat it down hard. Mushrooms a;lways do best in a firm ‘ 
hard soil; however hard, they will find their way through it; they 
have even been known to raise fne pavement of a cellar floor. 

Management of the Bed. — Examine the sticks "which were 
originally placed in the bed; if they are lukewarm, all is right. 
A few days afterwards, cover the bed with hay or straw; but if 
it increase the heafc, remove it for a time. If the place is warm 
and dark, this covering may be dispensed with. In five or six 
weeks, the mushrooms ought to appear. A gentle watering 
now and then will hasten their growth ; but too much will cause 
the spawn to rot, rfnd then, of course, the bed will be unpro¬ 
ductive, whereas it ought to produce for five or six weeks. The 
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covering keeps the soil moist, especially when much exposed to 
the air. These observations may appear at variance with the 
fact, that mushrooms spring up in the fields in showery weather; 
but there is a difference between spawn in a bed of manure 
which retains wjfcer, and spawn in the open soil. 

It is doubtful in what mushroom spawn originates. I do 
not mean such as we, employ for mushroom beds, for this 
appears to be merely the roots of mushrooms, resembling fine 
white threads with small knots. It is the common notion that 
this spawn proceeds from animal deposits; but mushrooms, 
like more perfect plants, do in reality prodtice seed. This is 
said to be ascertained by placing a sheet of white paper under a 
of the mushroohrooin ; the seed will fall upon it from the gills 
ull-grown musm like fine dust. This seed is carried about by 
the wind, and eaten by animals with their food. Some may be 
unwilling to believe this, because the manure from horses fed 
on grass where mushrooms abound does not produce mush- 
•ooms equal to that from horses fed on hay and corn. To this I 
reply, that the greater fermentation in the stomachs of horses 
eating green food is more likely to destroy the mushroom seed. 
The same may be said of beds made of their manure, which 
often destroy the spawn. What is here advanced is no way 
contradicted by the fact of mushrooms springing from decayed 
vegetables, for the seed may easily have been mixed with them, 
afid the growth accelerated by the slight fermentation which pro¬ 
duced the decay of the vegetables. Some imagine that animal 
manure will produce mushrooms independently of any admixture 
of their seed ; but this is as unreasonable as to believe that soil 
will produce weeds without seed, or that putrid animal matter 
will engender maggots without eggs hayi;.^ been previously 
therein deposited. — Cossey Gardens, Mdij 12. 1842. 

P.S. To the experienced mushroom-grower I have here 
mentioned nothing new, but to the inetjperienced something 
which may ^perhaps be of use to him. 


Aar. IX. Cottage-Gardening adapted to Seotland. By Peter 
. MAClhiNZIE. , 

[The followniir article was written at oar request for the Supplement to the 
Encyetopn'dia of Cottage, Kami, and Vdla Arclnteeture, See,, in which we origi¬ 
nally intended to give a chapter on ( 'ollage-O'ardc-tting; but, on more mature con¬ 
sideration, we tliought it would be unsuitable for that york. The publication 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s cxccllenj jaiper will enable gentlemen's gardeners to give 
instructions to the cottagers on the estates of their employers, with less trouble 
than they woflld have hiud without such a comprehensive remembrancer.] 

It is full time that the rural population of this coujitry were made aware of 
the many enjoyments they might |)ossess if they would only bestir themselves 
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a little ; even this evil world would lose much of its sorrow if man would but 
shake off his indolence, and pluck the berries from among the thorns, when, 
instead of living discontented among weeds and wildings, he might, in a great 
measure, have “ Paradise restoretl.” When a man has a comfortable house, 
and a garden to cultivate, and takes delight in both, we generally find that 
man showing himself a progressive being, with a minji capable of higher 
attainments, and ready to make himself useful in the sphere of life in which 
Providence has placed him. There are some minds that will raise themselves, in 
spite of every opposition, from a state of poverty to a more comfortable station 
in society ; and these, though few, serve to show what can be done by un¬ 
wearied perseverance. In general, the majority of mankind require to be 
helped, or, not only do they require the course to be pointed out for them, 
but also apilot to guide them; and it is well for those of the present and future 
generations that these'nelps are not wanting. The comfort that has already 
been bestowed upon thousands through the instrumentality of the linct/clo- 
pcedia of Cottage Architecture, in the shape of commodious dwellings, is but a 
foretaste of what our country may expect, when once the full influence of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the Koyal Agricultural So¬ 
ciety of England, and other societies of a kindreil nature, is made to bear upon 
the welfare of the rural population. Then may we expect a race of rational 
and intelligent beings, instead of many who reckon themselves men, yet are 
little better than creatures of instinct. The time may yet come when the 
labourer will be giving his children lessons in architecture from the various 
parts of his cottage ; making them acquainted w ith the arch and its proper¬ 
ties ; pointing out the various members of the base, the shaft, the architrave, 
the fneze, and the cornice, of the ditterent orders of architecture; making 
known to them what is tirecian, tthat Homan, what Norman or (iothic ; and 
be able to read the history of his country in the progress of its buildings. 

But the cottager must have more than his comfortable house to occupy 
his attention ; in order to supply his wants and increase his pleasure, he 
would feel unhappy without his garden, which will yield him comfort all tiie 
days of his life, and afford him in its cultivation a salutary preparation for a 
higher state of enjoyment beyond the grave. How much ground ought a 
cottager to have for a garden ? this is a (|uestion to which varying circum¬ 
stances would suggest varying answers. When cottages are joined together, 
the gardfns are commonly at the back or front of their tlwellings, and the 
breadth of the gardet^^rresponds with the length of the house. Sometimes 
the garden extendi a coar’derable length, but in general it is by far too little. 
I would plead for a large garden. Let it be 1000 square yards at least, and 
from that to an acre. This may be thought extravagaiit by some, but 1 think 
sufficient reason can be shown why the cottager should have plenty of garden 
ground. When I see a cettage with a small garden attached to it, when there 
was nothing to prevent the possessor from having a large one, 1 imagine that 
he is only a few steps removed from barharism ; it shows the possessor 
ignorant of what would increase his own and his family’s comfort, ignorant of 
what would multiply their animal and mental enjoyment. 1 look upon it as a 
blot in the landscape, and a mark of stationary ignorance. What a difference 
in appearance do we often meet with,^hen the cottage has a large garden 
belonging to it. Instead of a few unprotected common vegetaUies, we behold 
a well enclosed garden abounding in vegetables, fruits, and flowers, producing 
more than the family can consume, and, besides, abundant feed for the pig. A 
few pounds sterling, the produce of the sbrplus stock, often find their way into 
the pocket of the possessor of such a garden. I have seldom known its owner 
come to want, or require aid from the parish. " 

Before I say anything about the laying out of the garden, I would wash to 
say a little about draining. I- is somewhat surprising that so little is said 
about that most important operation ; the bulk of the writers on gardening 
pass it over with a carelfessness which it does not merit. Nicol, in his Forcing, 
Fruit, and Kitchen Gardener (sect. 2., “ On the Soil for Orchards ”), admits 
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the necessity of draining, and yet ho says the discussion of a systematic mode 
of draining would be foreign to the subject; l)ut he refers the reader to Mr. 
Elkingtoti’s method: and a writer on cottage-gardening, at the close of 1841, 
when giving directions how to lay out and plant such gardens as would suit 
the labouring man, never says one word on the subject; yet many a cottager 
and gardener sulfer^a yearly loss from the want of it. It is a melancholy thing 
to sec a poor man spending his strength, and his time and manure, upon ti 
piece of ground that seldom repays his labour ; when a few drains, properly 
executed, would render his yrork more easy, and double the production of his 
ground. I can speak from experience and observation, when 1 say that many 
gentlemen’s gardens in Scotland are but partially drained, and I could point 
out many evils which, in my opinion, have their origin in no other cause. 

When the piece of ground intended for the garden is fixed upon, let any 
hollows be filled up, and the surface brought to the required slope. If the 
soil or subsoil be of a still’nature, let it be properly drained. Very little extra 
expensr will do it, and in a year or two it will be repaid ; when the possessor 
of the garden will have satisfaction for life. There are some light soils, placed 
upon a gravellt subsoil, which will require no draining; but such situations 
are not very numerous in Scotland, in comparison with stiff soils and tilly 
bottoms. It docs not often occur that a bit of ground is what, in common 
language, is called a dead level ; the eye will soon discover in what direction 
the water will run. When that is ascertained, let a mam drain be thrown out 

few feet from the fence at the lowest part of the ground; a number of 
parallel drains should then be brought into it according to the nature of the 
soil; if very stiff, they should not be more than 10 or 12 feet ajiart; where the 
soil is peaty, 15 or 20 feet ajiart will do ; but there is scarcely any fear of over¬ 
doing the thing. The drains .should be 2j ft. deep, if pos.sible, and a.s narrow as 
they can be made; this will tave materials in filling them. They are generally 
filled to within IH in. of the fop, and found to answer very well. Turf will 
probably be got near at hand to cover the stono.s of the drains, and prevent 
the earth from getting between them. 

In trenching, care should be taken not to bury the soil too deep ; if the 
subsoil be of a retentive nature, none of it should come to the surface at 
first, but it should be well loosened in the trench. This will help it greatly, 
and prepare it for coining to the surface at some future period. 

How the garden ought to be laid out will depend much upon the shape of 
the ground. It is no uncommon thing for roail-side cotuigcs to be built in the 
corner of a field, forming an acute angle ; at oth r times we find them on 
gentle eminences, with the ground sloping to the margin of a small stream. 
Many a plan could b* given for cottivge gardens ; but, if we arc to bear in 
mind that ‘‘ground should first be consiilered with an eye to its pecflliiti' 
character,” then, we think, the scjuare or the pamllelograni, where tliev can 
be obtained, will do veryf well, and answer the purpose for which it is in¬ 
tended. I w411 confine myself chiefly to the kitclicn-garden, believing that 
i you will recommend the site of the cottage to be fiir enough from the road 
side to allow room for the^ilanting of trees and shrubs for shelter and orna¬ 
ment. In a garden somewhat less than an acre, 1 would have on the south 
side of the north wall, a ,short distlhice from the trees, a number sf bee¬ 
hives; in some seasons they yield a considerable profit to those who under¬ 
stand the management of them. In front of the bee-hives I would place 
a flower-Jiordcr, which might be made very ornamental, and also useful. 
Abundance of early-flowering plants could be planted jn it, of which the 
bees would profit. They might also be arranged hi such a mSnner that 
the outlines of some system of botany might be imparted to the Cottager 
and his iamijy ; for it is but right that they should bo made acquainted 
with that delightful scietfte. It ‘is not fr»m inability to understand it, but 
from a deficient system of education, that so much knowledge is kept back 
ft»m the working classes of the community. In front of the flower-border 
I would have a piece of turfed ground, the grass intended to be kept 
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short. This may be niaile useful in various ways : it will be vert eonvenient 
for bleaching the bouscliolil linen, and can be iiM'd also as ii plan- of recrea¬ 
tion. Perhaps yon will find fault with it as a lilcachiiii'-grcen j lint, in the 
present state of society, and with all the vigilance of the rural police, the 
cottager’s wife has often to carry back less linen at night than wh.it she laid 
out in the morning. To prevent .stich an, occurrence f(Hnn taking' place as 
tauch as possible, I have recommended the green in the garden. J-’or the 
edgings of the walks of small gardens, stravtberry plants are commonly re¬ 
commended. This plan 1 cannot agree with altogether. Edgings ought to 
undergo a rotation of crojiping, like other parts of the garden. When they 
are all planted with strawberry plants, there will be an abundant supply for a 
time; but, if no other plantation is made, there will soon be but a scanty 
gathering. Now, if part of the edging consisted of chamomile or hyssop, the 
sale of which, in a dfled state, to the apothecary, or other dealers in herbs, 
would also yield a profit, the cottager would, by shifting the crops every 
other year, be enabled to keep up a constant supply of fruit-bearing plants, 
and to introduce new kinds as they appear in the market. The bottoms of 
the walks can be filled with the small stones turned up in trenching. Fine 
gravel is thought by many to be the best for the top ; but, where that cannot 
be had, engine ashes form a very good substitute: those twice burnt are the 
best. 

If the garden be walled, it is not likely that the walls will be the height 
recommended for a gentleman’s garden, and, probably, many of them will be 
built without mortar; but, even against such walk, much good fruit may be 
grown, by tndiiing the trec.s upon wooden trelli.ses: espaliers may also be 
trained along the sides of the w alk-, lacing the south. Raspberries, goose¬ 
berries, and currants may be jilanted in breaks, or in lines parallel with the 
walks, 2^ ft. from the edging, and d or C feet distant from each other. 1 find 
that they will bear good crops either way. In the vegetable department, the 
kale, cabbage, onions, leeks, and potatoes, are reckoned the mainstay of the 
cottager ; but, where horticultural societies exist, the introduction of finer 
vegetables is taking place, such as peas, ctiuliflowers, kidneybeuns, turnips, 
carrots, lettuce, parsley, &c. 

I do not know whether it belongs to the gardener.or the architect to fix 
where the site of the dunghill oufiht to be, but I should recommend two 
places. One for the solid manure, and the other for the liquiil ; and it would 
be an csschtial point gained in cottage economy, if the cottager could be made 
to understand the full vhloe of liquid manure. Many a cottage garden suffers 
from its possessor not know’ing the benefit that would result from the a|>pb- 
cation of such manure. It is a common )>ractice, with a great minibcr of the 
ninsl population of Scotland, to have tlieir crop of late potatoes planted on 
the ground of some neighbouring farmer, and it is their endeavour to have as 
much dung as possible to cart away at the planting .season, in consequence of 
which the garden is often in part neglected; but, by preserving<the drainings 
from the house, the pigsty, and the cow-house, in a pit properly prepared for 
the purpose, as much manure might be bad as would supply the demand of 
the garden. It is a difficult matter to make them believe m this doctrine, and 
more (jifficult still to get them to practilfc it; hut the period will soon come 
when they will wonder at their unbelief, and endeavour to redeem the time 
they had lost in the days of their ignorance. 

I shall not frighten the cottager with a long list of fruit trees, small fruit, 
and vegetables, that might he planted by him, but select a few of those that 
have beeii long known to deserve a place in every garden. There is one 
apple tree that would do well in a cottager’s garden, or any other where fruit 
is grown ; that is, the Stirling Castle apjile. It was rui.sed fr.pra seed by a 
gentleman belonging to Stirling. Its properties"arc : very early bearing; 
vigorous healthy growth of plant; fruitfulness, seldom missing a crop; fruit 
large and finely shaped, £t either for dessert or baking; it produces iruit tlie 
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third j var after grafting, and a single apple weighs sometimes 14 or 15 ounces. 
Perhaps the following list will do to begin with: — 

Apples. Doonside, Brandy apple, Hawthornden, Yorkshire greening, Rib- 
ston pippin, Downton pippin, Stirling Castle, French crab, Hubbard’s ptor- 
main. Paradise pipfiin, Gogar pip|)in, and Keswick codlin. 

Peers. Green eh jicl, Jargonell^, Green pear of Yair, Autumn bergamot, 
(ialbton, Muirfowl egg, Swiss bergamot, and Elton. • 

Pham. Green g^e. Red magnum bonum, Washington, Caledonia, White 
magnum bonum. Wine sour. ^ 

Cherries. May duke, Morello. 

Curranls. Red and white: Common red, Champagne white, Knight’s 
sweet red. Black; Common, Black Naples. 

Gooseberries, Many varieties of red, white, yellow, and green. 

Raspberries. Red and yellow Antwerp. *’ 

Strawberries. Grove End scarlet, Keen’s seedling, Roseberry, and Elton. 

Vegetables. Peas: Early Charlton, Dwarf marrowfat, Blue Prussian, 
Early fawn. Beans ; Early mazagan, Longpod, Broad Windsor. Cabbages: 
Early May, Early York, Drumhead, Sugarloaf, Savoy, Early green, Y'ellow, 
and the Winter; Brussels sprouts; Kale, German greens. Purple or brown 
kale. Cauliflowers. Broccoli: Grange’s early, Sulphur-coloured. Kidney- 
beans : Scarlet runners, White Canterbury. Potatoes : many varieties, early 
and late. Carrots: Early horn, and Altringham. Turnips: Early white 
Dutch, Stone, Dutch yellow, and Aberdeen yellow. Parsneps, Red beet, 
varieties of Radi'lies, Oiiimi-. 

The cottager ought to -ow plenty of onions. M'hat he does not require 
for his family will meet with a reaily market. He should also plant as much 
as he can spare <■ f his ground in i irly potatoes; they generally sell well, and 
the crop is soon off the ground, which enables him to nrepiue it for winter 
cropping, leeks and chard, white beet and spinach, llic cottager may not 
be without his salads ; if he chooses, he may have his t. rii 'ii. of lettuce,en- 
diiw, parsley, cress, &c. He should not be without his plot of rhubarb; it 
is useful in the family, and in the spring a considerable quantity may be sold 
to innkeejicrs, confectioners, and others. He should also have his border for 
herbs, such as spearmint^ peppermint, pennyroyal, balm, tan.sy, rue, hyssop, 
rosemary, sage, and thyme. 1 think the list of bulbs and fibrou.s-rooted per¬ 
ennials given in the Suburban Gardener and I’dla Companion might do also 
for some cottage gardens. ^ 

The Cottager's Calendar, like others of a similar return, must be somewhat 
general; for 1 find places within three or four mil(^ of one another vary con¬ 
siderably, when the altitude varies ; and, as Scotland is a country of hills 
and valleys, the intelligent and observant cottager will soon learn the proper, 
time of sowing and planting. , 

Jamiari/. Trench and manure ground for early crops. Fruit trees may 
still be plantedvand pruned. 

February. Sow peas and beans ; also a small quantity of early horn car¬ 
rot and Dutch turnip. Onibns, in light soils, may be sown. I’lant strawber¬ 
ries about the end of the month ; gooseberries, currants, and raspberries may 
also be planted. 

March. So'y the main crops of onions, leeks, peas, cabbages, carrots, 
parsneps, beans, Brussels sprouts, German greens, lettuce, spinach, and pars¬ 
ley. Plan^ early potatoes in warm situations, and full crops of cabbages. The 
cottager may now try his hand on grafting. 

April. Sow peas and beans, turnips. Plant full crops of earlvlmd lute 
potatoes. Hoe and thin carrots, turnips, onions, spinach. Earth up cab- 
liages, potatoes^ peas, and beans. 

May. Sow kidneybeans,* cabbages, and German greens, for late crops. 
Sow also a small quantity of cauliflower seed, also white and yellow turnip. 
Hoe and earth up the various crops that require it. » 
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June. Plant cauKflowers, savovs. German greens, leeks. Train and nail 
wall and espalier trees. 

July. Sow yellow turnips for a winter crop- j plant cauliflower and cole- 
wons. Towards the end of the month attention must be paid to keeping 
down weeds. 

August. Sow winter onions, cabbages, .savoys, and German greens, about 
the middle of the month. For planting out in spring, coleworts may still be 
planted. 

September. Lift onions and lay them on the,border to dry. -Strawberries 
may be planted for a crop next season. 

October. Plant early cabbages for use in the spring. 

November. Plant trees and bushes where they are required. Turn up 
vacant ground to the frost. Make compost for the garden where it con be 
done. ' ' . 

December. Continue trenching and digging where it can be done. Plant 
in mild weather, if it was omitted lust month. 

More might have been said had time and the nature of the article permitted 
it, but I cannot conclude without adding a word or two respecting the keeping 
of cottage gardens. In’general they are but indiflTerently kept. Weeds are 
often allowed to shed their seeds, which prove a lasting scourge to the garden, 
and a great loss to the cottager. Timely hoeing, and weeding and cleansing, 
would prevent a great number of excuses being made, when visitors come; 
and it adds greatly to the pleasure of a garden, to be enabled to look at it 
when it is neat and clean. There is as much difference between the two, as 
there is betwfcen a trollop and a tidy country lass. But where much compe¬ 
tition is among cottagers for neat gardens, I am convinced, from the oppor¬ 
tunities I have had in visiting thdke gardens, that it may be carried to an 
injurious extent. One thing 1 have observed for several years those who 
prizes awarded for neat gardens seldom received a [>rizc for the best ve¬ 
getables. I can account for it in no other way than that there was too much 
raking and too little hoeing. When the rake is much used, a crust is ropdy 
to form upon the surface of the ground; but when hoeing is practised, the 
roots receive the benefit of atmospheric influence, which the modern disco¬ 
veries in chemistry assert to be of great importance Co vegetation. 

West Plean, January 6. 1842. 


Abt. X. Notes asi the Bokhara Clover. By H. I. C. Blake.^ 

4 w • 

Havino derived mafty littje -improvements in gardening through 
the channel of your Magazine, 1 have taken the libeuty of inform¬ 
ing your readers of the manner in which the Bokhara clovetv 
grew w ith me last year. Mri Gorrie o? Annat Cottage was so 
nod as to seitd me some seeds,<]ast year, and I planted a few in 
ny^rdeivarid a few in a pot: *those‘in a pot 1,.forwarded a 
ittle placing it iti a small greenhoqse^ and, when of a suffi- 
uent size, turned out one in my gard^p, tlirowing away the 
arntd^er^ It new luxuriantly during fne summer, and attained 
6^, branching out all*around it fulled ft. each 
sc^t of it. 4 |L‘.very sweet after a shower. I tried 
of mine,, triur would not ftiuch it; also a donkey; 

eat it. I think April is the best 
Xttt when about 2 ft. hi^^h, other- 
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wise it gets too stalky and sticky. I transplanted the other 
plants out of the garden into my field in the autumn at 2 ft. dis-' 
tance, and they give every promise of being prodigiously fine 
plants this year. Their crowns are crowded with young shoots ; 
but it is a singular thing that the fine plant which was not 
transplanted has ii?)t as yet put forth any shoots. It lays hold of • 
the ground like an elm tree, the roots being very large, and 
branching out in the same way as the green shoots or branches. 
In short, it takes such hold that even in the first year a strong 
man will find it a difficult thing to pull it up. 

Bendham Parsonage, Chichester, March 15. i,84'2. 


REVIEWS. 

Abt. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, Sfc., lately published, loilh some Account of those 
considered the more interesting. 

The E»ri/clo])a;dia of Trees and Shrubs : being the Arboretum ct Frulicetum 
lirilannu um abridged : containing the fiardi/ Trees and Shrubs of Jiritain, 
Katii'e and Foreign, seienlife-ill,/ and popularly described; with their Pro- 
pagnliuii, Culture, and l.’ses in the Arts; and leith Engravings of neartp all the 
Species. Abridged from the large Edition in 8 I'otiimes, and adapted for the 
Ime of Eurscnpuen, Gardeners, and Forcsteis. By J. (! Loiulon, F.L.S. 
H.S., &c. London, Luiigmun and Co., lS+2. 

The first, or large, edition of the Arboretum Britannieum, in eight volumes, 
being unfortunately at too high a price lor the majority of those to whom it 
would be most useful, this abridgement has been unilertakcn. It will be 
found to contain all that is essential for distinguishing the species and 
varieties, for their cultivation, their propagation, and, in ^eperal, their appli¬ 
cation to useful purposes, either in a living state in j^ntations, or, when felled 
or cut down, in dirterent arts. With the e.xception of about half a dozen 
species, figures are given of the whole ; all tw the same scale of 2 in. to^ , 
foot. The total number of wood-engravings is 2I0(>, of which nearly 300 were 
not included in the large edition ; so that thus far the abridgement is superior 
to the large wot^. It is also superior in three other re.spects : it contains 
an aiydysis of trees and shrubs with reference to their uses ; another analysis 
according to the leaves, for ^he purpose ol' enabling any person to discover 
the name of a tree or shrub by the leaves alone ; and a complete alphabetical 
index of all the snccies and v.arieties, ti'ith their synonymes. In short, we 
flutter ourselves that this abrtdgcraent will be found a truly useful booItT for 
nurserymen, garlleners, and foresters, and also for amateurs. Those who wish 
to study the history of tree.s Md shrubs more at large, and their portraits, 
will have roiourse to the original edition. 

Hortus Lignosus Londinensis abridged : or, a Catalogue of the hardy Trees and 
Shrubs, Indigenous and Forei^i, cultivated in the Gardens and Grounds in the 
Neighbourhoodt of London i^with all their Synonymes, scUndific and popular, 
including their French, German, Butch, ^aliim, Italian, and other foreign 
Fames. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. London, Longman and Oo., 1842 , 

We can most strongly recommend this three-and-^ixpenny caUloeue to 
3d 8er. —1^8. VI. y , - 
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gardeners and nurserymen having collections of trees and shrubs, who pos- 
•sess neither the abridgement of the Arboretum, nor the large edition. 

The Book of the Farm. By Henry Stephens, Esq., Editor of the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture.” Parts II. to V. 8vo, plates, and numerous 
woodcuts. 1842. 

We noticed Part i. of this work in p. 125., and the parts before us more than 
justify the anticipations we there expressed. The Book of the Farm is, in 
short, an excellent, and, in many rc8i)ccts, an original work. We cannot give 
our readers a better idea of it than by continuing our list of the articles which 
the parts before us contain:—15. Of dealing with the Details of Farming, 
p. 97. Winter. l(i. Of the Steading, or Farmstead ; there are various details 
of eonstruotion and fittings-up in this article, clearly and beautifully illustrated 
^woodcuts. 17. Of the Farm-house. 18. Of the Persons who labour the 
Farm. 19. Of the Weather in Winter. 20. Of Climate. 21. Of observing and 
recording Facts. 22. Of Soils and Subsoils. 2.3. Of Enclosures ami Shelter. 
24. Of the Planting of Thorn Hedges. 25. Of the Plough. 26. Of the va¬ 
rious Modes of Ploughing ridges, p. 464. 

The History and Management of Bees, with a Notice of a newh/ constructed 
Hive. By John Wighton, Oardener to Lord Stafford. 12mo, pp. 103. 
London and Norwich, 1842. 

Mr. Wighton has had great experience and great success in the management 
of bees ; and this little work is the result. The newly constructed hive is on 
»thc Polish principle, which we cun recommend from our own experience, as 
giving far less trouble than any other, both in general management and in 
taking the honey. We have given an account of the common Polish hive in 
the EneyclojKBdia of Gardening. ]?Ir. Wighton’s improvement on it consists 
chiefly in dividing it into two compartments, and introducing two panes of 
glass for the purpose of observing the proceedings of the bees. The great 
advantage of the Polish hive over those in common use is, that honey may be 
taken from it, when there is any to spare, without disturbing the bees, since it 
is done in the finest part of a sunny day, when most of the bees are out. 
We would strongly recommend a trial ol' these hives, and more especially as 
they may be made by any carfienter out of the trunk of a tree. Mr. Wighton’s 
consists of the root end of a spruce fir, 9 ft. long, and 3 ft. 9 in. in circum¬ 
ference, from whic'- the centre wood has been hollowed out. In many parts 
of Scotland, where the disease called pumping prevails among larch trees, ex¬ 
cellent Polish hives may be had, almost ready made. Again, we strongly 
recommend the hive and Mr. Wighton's book to all who keep bees, and more 
especially to gentlemen’s gardeners. 

Bailway Stations : being the executed Designs of Francis Thompson, Architect, 
made by c.rpress Commission for the Directors of the North-Midland Bailway, 
under the Direction of Bobert Stephenson, Fsq., C.F. Folio, 9 plate-. 
London, 1841. 

The public is much indebted to the North-Midland Uailway Company for the 
surpassingly beautiful examples of station-houses which they have erected oii 
their lines of railroad. We know of nothing equal to them on the lines of 
any other company. There is not one of them that would not fonn a highly 
ornamental dwelling in a park. They are, for the most part, executed in 
stone in the most substantial manner; and the book, containing beautiful 
engravings of them on a large scale, may well be strongly recommended to 
landed proprietors, as affording valuable hints for the erection of ornamental 
cottages on their estates. We can answerj for the competency of Mr. 
Thompson to design such cottages, having been fortunately able to induce him 
to contribute no fewer^than six designs to the Supplement to our Encydopcedia 
of Cottage Architecture. 
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Skefchet for Jlmtic-Work ; including Bridges, Park and Garden Buildings, Seals, 
and Fumilure, Eighteen Pktles, The Scenic Views in the tinted Style of 
Zincography; with Descriptions and Estimates of the Buildings. By 
T. 1. Hicauti, Architect, Author of a Work entitled “ Rustic Architecture.” 
4to. London, 1842. 

This is an elegant work, and one* that will be found exceedingly useful to 
country gentlemen who are their own architects. 

The first three plates arc of rustic bridges, formed of young trees with the 
bark on. Elegant or picturesque forms for such bridges are much wanted in 
parks and pleasurc-groumls in hilly districts, where the walks through the 
scenery must necessarily often cross brooks. We were, when in Scotland last 
summer, much struck with the poverty of design of the rustic bridges, as well 
as the rustic fences and gates, in the scenery of some gory handsome resi¬ 
dences ; though in no part of the island is there such an abundance of young 
w'ood adaj)ted for such structures. 

Elates IV., v., and vi. contain the plans, elevations, and perspective view of 
a small building to answer the purpose of a gate-lodge, with a place for tools 
to the left of the lodge-keej)er’s room, and u seed-room in addition to the 
keeper s bed-room on the floor above. This budding is in the style of the old 
hall-timbered houses, now becoming comparatively rare in England. The 
design is exquisitely beautiful of its kind, and the estimated expense is 
only 110 /, 

P! 'tfes VII. and viii. are the plan, elevation, and perspective sketch of a 
winter-house for plants; very handsome, and suitable lor preserving ever¬ 
greens, such as oranges and camellias, in a ilormant state. 

Plates IX., X., and xi., a gardener’s cottage with fruit-room, designed in 
strict accordance with the principles advocated by Dr. Lindley ; expense 
about HiO/. Very elegant, and suitably arranged for the end proposed. 

Plate XII., plan and elevation of an octagonal pigeon-house. A very 
handsome rustic structure: as is plate xiii., a garden gate and fence. 

Piiitcs XIV., XV., XVI., and xvii., chairs, scuts, benches, tables flower-stands, 
&c., all in rustic-work with the bark on. Cleverly designed, and very pic¬ 
turesque. 

Plate xviii., a idea for a rustic cottage. Very jiicturesquc. 

All the chimney tops in Mr. llicauti’s designs for cottages rise boldly up 
much higher than the apex of the roof, and are remarkably handsome. 

The following notice may be useful to some of our readers, as we trust it 
will also to Mr. Uicanti:— ’ 

“ Mr. Ricauti having observed, in many instances, that gentlemen are often 
deterred from emplojing”a ‘ professed architect,’because they do not know 
into what expenses it might lead them, he here inserts his terms for making 
designs of buildings and for sujicrintending their credtion. If, however, the 
estimate of a building should exceed 1000 /., no charge is made liir the 
drawings, but fhc architect receives a commission ot 5 per cent on the 
cost ; and his travelling expCj’iscs, in all such cases, are charged to the em- 
jiloyer. In preparing a set of drawings, the style of architecture in which 
theji are designed will not, in the least degree, heighten the following charges, 
which arc founded upon tire relative proportions and quantity of work 
required in makftig out the drawings, &c., for various designs. 

£ s. d. 

For making qilans, elevations, sections, and perspective sketch of a 
small building, such as a gate-lodge, green-house, Jabourcr’s .5 
cottage, &c., the estimate not exceeding 100/. - - 3 3 0 

For making the working-drawiSgs of ditto - - - 2 2 0 

For a building, die estimate not exceeding 150/. - -440 

For making the working-drawings of flitto ^ - - - 3 3 0 

And so on, in proportion, adding one guinea ^to the ex¬ 
penses of the drawings for every 50/. added to the c.stiniate. 
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For a visit of superintendence, or to examine and report upon the £ s. d. 
site for a building, requiring but one day’s time, travelling, and all 
expenses - - - - - - -440 

For a visit to any place, requiring two days’ time, and travelling 
expenses - - - - - - -880 

And so on, in proportion, adding 4 guineas for every additional 
. day, which includes the charges for travelling and alf expenses. 

Mr. Ricauti’s address, whether he be in town or country, can always be 
obtained of his publisher, Mr. James Carpenter, Old Bond Street.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Am'. I. General Notices. 

Theory can never be of the slightest use, unless baseil upon experimental 
enquiry and authenticated facts. Nor can extensive practice be deemed of 
real advantage, it it has been suftered to ilcgeiierate into empty empiricism, 
and the gardener simply adopts a routine he has before found satisfactory, 
without ever examining the principles on which its success depends. In the 
latter instance, certain circumstances, tmseen by idl but those who search for 
them, may impart a temporary excellence to the plants cultivated ; whereas, 
should these be accidentallt wanting, fadure would be experienced. With 
the assistance of theoretical ac<iuirements, this miglit [trobably’ have been 
artificially obviated. It will lierein be seen that ex|)erienee, unsupported by 
aught besides, is liable to mislead, and to prove ineflective in its application. 
At this point theory steps in, and gives certainty to evert jirocess that is not 
rendered nugatory by remarkable and unexpected adverse agents. ((Van/. 
Chron., 1841.) n 

Effect of Lif’lil on CH/tingx. — Take Alonsdu incisifdlia, and make cuttings 
from it, and insert them in three pots of etjual dimensions ; then place them 
in a close pit or frame, in the following order: the first at g ft. from the 
glass, the second at 2 ft. 3 in., and the third at 2 ft. (1 in. The result of this 
will be just what might have been naturally expected, namely, the first in the 
order placed will Jie rooted, and the cuttings very little grown ; while the 
second will be more elon^tated in the tojjs, and only callused at the roots, and 
the third grown to the i.eight of the other two, but neither rooted nor cal¬ 
lused. (John Caw, in (iard. Chron, for 1841, p. 782.). 

• The radiating l^ower <f lloi-watcr Pipes. — Amongst all that has been said 
yet on the heating of houses, we have seen no notice taken of the radiating 
power of the substances employed as pipes. When the radiating jiowcr of 
lampblack is 100, polished iron is estimated at 15 ; and though rough cast- 
iron, and oxidated on the surface, will he iiuieh more, still it would ad * 
greatly to the effect to have them coated with iLinpblack. One of the greatest 
benefits to be derived from Mr. (.'orhett’s open gutter .system will be the 
radiating power of water, which is'cqual to Iqmpiilack. The new improvc- 
meht lately suggc.sted in steam-boilers, to connect the fir.c and water by 
pins of iron passing from the fire through the bottom of the boiler into.the 
water, thus conducting the heat at once to the water, shoulil be useful, 
especially when speedy effect is wanted. (R. Lyniburn, in Card. Chron. for 
1842, p. 22.) 

On the Effects of Lime on Sod .—[The following is a copy of a letter which 
was sent to the Farmer's Journal newspaper in 1822, but jiever published. 
It will be found to contain the germs of some of the new doctrines on this 
subject]. Amongst the various treatises on lime which I have perused 1 
have not seen one '.hat explains its nature sufficiently to account, in my 
opinion, for the grand effects produced by that mineral when applied to a soil 
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containing but little or no calcareous matter. To suppose, agreeably to the 
theory of Sir Humphry Davy, that carbonate of lime operates only by 
giving a proper texture to the soil, and furnishing plants with an ingredient 
necessary to their structure, is, to say the least, attributing a seemingly small 
power to such disproportionate means, if it be considered that, to all appearance, 
every purpose of a subspinec so inert, Recording to this theory, might be answered 
equally well by a particular combination of the other earths : and if Hornby’s • 
dissertation be looked to for a solution of the wonder-working power of this 
mineral, the answer there givqn, that it supplies h}’ its decomposition in the 
plant, as vegetable food, the carbonic acid which it retained, is not only un¬ 
satisfactory, but at variance with the assertion of Sir II. Davy, that the lime 
found in plants is usually in its carbonated state. The mechanical action of 
lime insisted upon by the first-named gentleman seems insufficient to robe the 
coarse brown turf with a coat of the richest green, and tliJ; chemical ojicration 
of the other gentleman accounts but ill for the uncultivated grasses and plants 
giving place to a sweet herbage wherever lime has been applied. 

My purpose of addressing yon, however, is not to find fault with former 
theories on the subject of lime (that were an easy task), but to offer, with 
all Innnility, a new one to your consideration. It is well known to chemists, 
and also to many other persons, that carbonate of lime has the power of 
creating nitrate of lime by its combination with the nitrogen of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and akso with that escaping from decomposing animal and vegetable 
m: ter. That this saline substance enters into, and is of tisc in, the 
constitution of plants, there is every reason to believe, and, tine, it under 
goes decomposition there, 1 can have but little ilonbt, notwithstanding the 
author ol l.rrtnm on Aonrulliirol (7iintishi/, holds an opinion iinf.ivourable 
to the decomposition of alkaline substances. M. Th. de Ssanssure’s lie- 
sfarchi's on I'cniintion furnish something like a proof of a change taking 
place in saline matter, after its absorption by pl.mts. That philosopher states 
that 100 parts of ashes from wheat, in flower, yielded him of soluble 

salt I, vvlnkst the .same quantity of .I'hes from wheat, the 'ceds bei.ig ripe, 
produced only II parts; and he gives also another analy.si.s of the same 
vegetable in like states, and also a month before flowering, the result of which 


answers almost precisely to the former one, in the point iqion which iny 
o|)inion of a change is grounded, sav iiig that in the aslies of the wheat cut a 
month before flow ering there were found 00 jiarts of .salts ; a cireninstanee 
still more ni favour of that opinion. Thus it iqipcars they wheat in a green 
state possesses more salts than wdion dry, ainl we may eoticlude that most 
other vegetables agree with it in that particular ; iinleed, the analysis of some 
other plants by .M. Th. ^e Saiissiire gave results that would strengthen the 
propriety of siieli a conclusion. Such being the case, what other inference can 
be drawn, but that decomposition generally takes plaoe in saline matter after 
its entrance into plants V Supposing me, then, to have established what I aimed 
at proving, the ifext (|uestion to be consiilered w ill be, how nitrate of lime can 
■'e serviceable to growing vegetables. My answer is, that most probably 
nitrate of lime oflers to thc^plimt a snb.stiincc better than all others, by its 
ready solution, for lime being ab.sorbed into its .system; and it may not be 
impo.ssible that its decomposition .slioiild’ liiriiish nitrogen for the ])rodiit;i(ioii 
of gluten and aUmmen, since those substances are found more especially in 
plants delighting in a calcareous soil, such as wheat, clover, saintfoiii, &c. If 
this arguniept in support of the utility of nitrate ol lime in vegetation bo one 
founded on true prniciiiles, by a parity ol reasoning considerable light may be 
thrown on the doctrine of paring and burning, iis the aslrt’s arising trohi that 
operation might yield stilts anitvvering at least to that substance in having 
nitrogen in theis composition, and might thereby furnish an essential element 
for the production ofiilbiimen’ in the particular plants pos.sessirig that matter. 
Agriculturists are well aware that a peaty soil, except it be pared and burned, 
will not produce good crops of grain, but that.vvhen the aslies yielded by burning 
are employed, an average produce of oats, if not of other grain, may be expected; 

• V 3 
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and they also know that carrots may be grown in such a soil without the pre¬ 
paration of burning, which may lie prolmbly owing to those roots having little 
if any albumen in their composition, and consequently requiring nitrogen in 
the same proportion ; whilst oats, though possessing a much smaller portion 
of tliat vegetable matter than wheat or rye, may stand in need of a much 
larger quantity of nitrogen than a peaty soil could yifid without part of its 
vegetable remains were submitted to the action of fire, and compelled to give 
up at once what, in the ordinary course of nature, it would have dealt out 
sjiaringly in a number of years. 

It has often struck me as surprising, that some soils should bear repeated 
cropping with the aid of but little manure, whilst others seem exhausted with 
a succession of a few crops. May not the former, besides being extremely 
tenacious of vegetable food, have such an attraction fur the carbonic acid in 
the neighbouring atmosphere, as to have a favourable influence on the vege¬ 
tation of plants growing upon them ? — R. T, 

Neatnesx in Turf F.dgmgs. — Having to renew some turf edgings this spring, 
I sunk pieces of thin tile between the gravel and turf about an inch high, and 
the edging has been particularly neat all the summer. The tile (slate would 
do as well) prevents the grass from growing or spreading over the gravel, 
so that it does not require cutting every year; but, when the grass has grown 
over the side, merely clipping with the shears. Care iiiu.st he taken not to 
raise the tiles above the turf, so ns to catch the scythe in mowing it. Nothing 
looks so bad in a walk as a high raw edge, as though a plough Imd cut it ; the 
lower the edge, the neater it looks. (H'ih. TilUrt/, in Card. Chron. for 1842, 
p. 7.) 

To destroy Moles. —Drive them from their holes by placing slices of leek, 
garlic, or onion, in a green state, within their holes ; their antipathy to these 
vegetables is so great, that they will immediately leave them, anil expose 
themselves to be taken. In the month of May and beginning of .lime, tf one 
sees a mole-hill larger than usual, it is pre‘ty certain there is a nest of j oung 
within I ft. or 18 in. from it. (Cnmd. Chron. mid ,/ourn., March 20. 1812.) 

tVoodlicc may be caught in hollow cabbage-stalks, and also by laying down 
thin slices of carrot. {Gard. Chron., 1811, p. 733.) 

To destroy Worms, —Dis.solve a quarter of an ounce of corrosive sublimate 
in 3 gals, of water. This docs not destroy grass, hut eflectually brings up the 
worms tq the surface. (Gnrd. Chron., 18-11, p. 798.) 

Yew Branehes i'^"c greatly to be preferred to most others for protecting wall 
trees ; for the foliage, lyhen withered, adheres firmly to the wood, and the 
branches become almost !ls light and airy as dried fern. {Gard. Chron., 1841, 
p. 84.0.) 

• Nitrate of Soda has been tried by Mr. Rivers as a top-dressing for the pine 
and fir tribe, and found greatly to increase their vigour and the dcc]) green 
of the foliage. The quantity of nitrate was one pound to the square rod, 
applied in the beginning of June. (Gard. Chron., 1841, p. 740.) 

Mr. Cree's Mode of pruniiif’ Tiinher Trees. — You ask my opinion of M . 
Cree’s system of pruning trees. At present, if may be enough to say that I 
shall adopt it in every instance where the trees are planted with a view to profit 
only : and perhaps in some other Instances too. I wish you would give us 
one or two cuts of trees in diflerent stages of this process, in the Magazine. I 
am certain that timber might be brought to sale much sooner than it generally 
is, by other modes of treatment in conjunction with the Crec or Billington 
system of pruning. I allude particularly to scarification and (pray do not 
think me mad) decapitating. You can have no conception, unless you saw it, 
how rapidly some sorts of trees increase in girth when the head is taken off at 
30 or 36 feet from the ground. T’ew have had an opportunity of observing 
this. I have, and can produce some sinking examples here. We all know 
the heueficial effects of scarification on stunted fruit trees, and why not apply it 
to forest trees also ? But I would not be understood to confine myself to merely 
making an incision with a knife in the bark ; 1 would strip out half an inch 
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in breadth of bark from the bottom to the top of the trunk. I shall have 
some interesting; observations on this subject to make in the course of a few 
months, when I have more leisure. — J. M. Feb. 6. 1842. * 

Fences. — In the notices on planting and training (|uick hedges, j'our corre¬ 
spondents repeatedly direct the shoots to be cut back every year, with a view 
to thickening the hedge. My experience has shown that such a practice 
will elfectually mar the object that it is wished to advance. It is right tQ 
cut the thorn withi;} an inch of the root at planting, for the purpose of making 
it throw out a number of shoots at that point; and if the plant is pruned after¬ 
wards at 2 or 3 feet from the ground, the same result follows, i. e. a number 
of shoots spring from just below the cut: but these shoots soon steal the 
sap, and nothing but a bare stem will, in a few years, remain below that point; 
thus making the hedge hollow at the bottom. My rule is this, and experience 
has proved it to be a good one : never top a hedge till it has attained the 
required height; when it has been planted three years, the sides should be 
trimmed up with the shears or hook, to encourage the laterals to multiply 
shoots, taking care not to injure the leading shoots. This will make a single 
row of thorns, originally jilanted at 4 in. apart, .so thick that a bird will not 
build in it. When the hedge has reached its full height, trim it level at the 
top, and kee[) the sides cut, so as to allow no part to overhang another. The 
practice of “laying” hedges, formerly so much in vogue,is now giving way to 
an improved plan, viz. : alter five or six years, cut out single [ilants at 
intervals where the bottom may be thinnest, at (i, !), or 12 inches from the 
grouiul. 'I'he hedge will thus bi; kept full at bottom ; whereas, after twenty 
years, a “ laid ” hedge is good for little. (Gard. C/iron., 1H12,' p. 142.) 

Grapes m I'ats .—The only utility of growing grapes in pots, where there 
are plenty of hot-houses, is to have a few to ripen in March and April. West’s 
St. Peter’s, if properly managed, will hang in good condition till the end of 
February, or, in some .sca.sons, till March; and, where there is an early 
vinery, good grapes may be ripeneil in the bcgiiiiiing ol May, where the border 
is protected from frost and snow, so that a regular snc<'es,siou can be hatl all 
the year round. I have put a do/en pots in on the lUth i.i October, and cut 
oh the 2d of March ; another dozen in the beginning of November, and cut 
in April. Where grapes, can be grown on the rafters, and proper attention 
paid to the bonlers, it is so much time thrown away to attempt growing them 
in pots. To the amateur and gardener with, perhaps, only a hothouse or 
two, the case is ditlereut, for they are worthy of all his care and attention, as 
I know of no jilant to be compared with a vine w’ell managed in a pot. (IF 
Tdlerp, in Gard. C/iron., 1841, p. 8110. 

(lou.wberrp CuUtngs, which have a little wet moss tied on the bottom of the 
cutting, arc said to develope roots more abundantly than when this is not the 
case. (Gard. Cbrou,, 1841, p. 781.) 

Fdberts and Cosjord Knt.':, grafted on stocks of the Spanish nut, grow fasf, 
never throw up any side suckers, come immediately into bearing, and are very 
prolific, {Gnrd.Chron. 1841, p. 781.) 

A simple Aicthod of praduemg carh/ Canhfhwcrs. — Every one knows that 
hahd-glasses are useful for this purpose when they can be hail; but as all are 
not so wealtby its you in me South are, and iherelbre cannot aflbrd so many 
hand-glasses, it may be of some use to notice a method by whicb, without 
these aids, I have produced cauliHowefs fit for table somewhat earlier than 
others which here sown at the usual time and protccteil in that way. The 
seed was sown in the month of .lanuary under a hand-glass ; and, as 
soon as idie plants were of sufficient site, they w ere pricked out into a piece 
of ground, with which a large proportion of sand hud been incorpoiated, for 
the purpose of inducing them to root well. AVhen fit*for final trarijplanting, 
they were carefully lifted v^th good bulls, which is easily done wlien the 
ground is nobtoo wet, in cpn.scqucnce of the numerous rootlets which they 
lorra ill the sand, and they were planted in the usual w ay. By this treatment 



they were fit for use some time before those which were sown in Au^st; I 
cannot exactly say how long, but they were generally getting over before the 
latter came in. ‘ It is true they came into flower prematurely, anil the heads 
were consequently small jbut they were quite fit for use, and of that size which 
is prized in many families, and preferred to larger. These are not the results 
of one year, but of a number of years in which the same cflects were invariably 
produced. (IT. Falla, Luswood Home, iS'ortliumbcrlmid, in Card. Chron. for 
1842, p. 5*.) «, 

Sowing Cabbage Seed for Spring Cabbage. — Poynter, who published the 
Cottage Gardener, in 1833, and who was a market-gardener at North Eiul, 
Fulham, says: “ It has been an old practice among the market-gardeners ai 
Fulham, perhaps for many generations, and it is continued to this time, 
to sow their cabbage on or as near the 25th of July as possible. It is 
not superstition, it <is not whim, it is the result ol' experience tradition¬ 
ally delivered in this parish from a successive body of careful and observant 
growers.” lie further adds, “ on cold lands 1 would sow in the middle of 
July.” 1 beg to add, that for man) )ears 1 have sown as near that day as 
circumstances would admit, and produced as early cabbages as come to the 
London market. (K. G., Old Jiionipton, in Card. C/iruii. for 1842, p. 54.) 

Training Calres and Horses. — In Ellis's Horse I’raining, reviewed in the 
Ailtcneeum for April 2. 1842, it is shown that breathing into the nostrils of 
calves, horses, and various wild animals, renders them (piite tame. The expe¬ 
riment has been tried in England with success; and Mr. Ellis is of opinion, 
that this is the secret of the celebrated Irish horse-charmers, who pretend 
to whisper to the animal and ])lay with his head, and thus, probably, breathe 
into his nostrils. The ex|)erimcnts made by Mr. Ellis are founded on the 
following passhge in Mr. Catlin’s work. On the JStanners and Customs of the 
Korth-Amenean Indians; — “ I have often, in concurrence with a well-known 
custom of the country-, held my hand over the eyes ol the calf and breathed 
a few strong breaths into its nostrds ; after winch 1 have, with iny hunting 
companions, rode several miles into our encampment, with the little jirisoner 
busily following the heels of my horse the whole way, as closely and atfeetion- 
atcly as its instinct would attac h it to the company of its dam. This is otie 
of the most extraordinary things that 1 have met wnh in the habits of this 
wild country; and although 1 had often heard of it, and felt unable exactly to 
believe it, I am now willing to bear testimony to the fact, from the numerous 
instance!) which 1 have witnessed since 1 came into the country. During the 
time that 1 resided at this post, in the spring of the year, on my way iqi the 
river, 1 assisted (in •numerous hunts of the bulTalo with the Fur Company's 
men) in bringing ih, in the above manner, several of these little prisoners, 
which sometimes follow for five or six miles close to our horses’ heels, and 
even into the F'ur Company’s fort, and into the stable where our horses were 
led.” In this way, before I left for the head-waters of the Missouri, 1 think we 
had collected about a dozen. In the same way the wild horses are tamed. 
When the Indian has got him well secured with the lasso, and a pair of hobbles 
on his (eet, he gradually advances, until he is able to ])lace his hantl on the 
animal’s nose and over his eyes, and, at length, to Jircatlie in its nostrils, wlien 
it soon becomes docile and conquered ; so that he iias little more to do than to 
remove the hobble from its feet, and lead or ride it into camp.” 


Aht. II. Foreign Notices. 

GERMANY. 

QvUrcvs pedunctddta fasligidta. — A remarkably fine specimen of this tree 
exists at Herreshausen, a small village of,, the (irend Duchy ol Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt, about twenty.Jive Englisfi miles from Frankfort, and two from Baben- 



ii&tiscn. The total height of this tree is 90 Hessian feet, one third of which 
is a clean, bare, straight stem of 12 Hessian feet in circumference at 3 ft. above 
the ground. A Hessian foot is 11} in. * , 

This oak is generally propagated by grafting, the acorns not being sure to 
produce plants of the same strict habit; some, however, turn out the same as 
the parent tree. The finest I have seen are on the lawn at Wilhelmsbohe, 
near Cassel, and in Mr. Wild's garden in Cassel; they sometimes assume a 
round bushy forip, but will probably end by shooting upwards. (Gard, 
C/iroii. for IH42, p. 36.) 


Ali i'. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

ruFTSanit Shnths drservinf’to he more j^eneralli/ cuthiHiled. —Cdrnus mas is 
■1 small tree which will grow as large as a small apple tree. It has the male 
aii;l femali' dowers on ihfieienl plants. The feiiiul-; dowers are inconspi- 
ciii.'.s; h the male blossoms are of a rich yellow. They appear about the 
middle of.lanuary, in such profusion as to cover the entire tree ; and they 
remain in that state for upwards of a month. Sometimes the tree comes 
into blossom in the autumn, and remains covered with dowers through the 
winter. There are very few plants of this species ofCdnmsin the neigh- 
liourhood of London, and most of those that arc there, as for example at 
8\on, arc crowded and deformed We would recommend tlds kind of Cdrnus 
to be planted singly on lawns, where it will be found to Jorm a handsome 
.symmetrical head, with a clear stem of o or li leet. It dowers when of very 
small size; and, as it is not exhausted by bearing fruit, it produces an abundant 
crop of dowers every year. No lawn or shrubbery, however small, should 
bo without a plant of t'drmis mas. 

C'ratae'gus Oxyacantha obtnsata, a very distinct variety of the common 
thorn, a native of France, comes into bloom lully a fortnight before the spe- 
*cies, and bears a profusion of pure white blossoms, smaller and more compact 
in form than those of the common kind. A double form of this variety 
would be a most desirable acquisition. As the tree docs not grow nearly so 
large as the common hawthorn, it is well adapted lor lawns and shrubberies of 
limited extent. 

y/etula yiopulifdlia laciniata is one of the most graceful of small trees, and 
in every garticn or pleasurc-groumi, w here trees can bd culti\'ated, it deserves 
a place, i'dpulus balsaniifera is the first tree, after the common elder, that 
comes into leaf in the neighbourhood of London; and, its foliage being of a rich 
yellow, it makes a fine appearance among evergreens, or trees which have not 
yet come into leaf. In the direction of’ the wind, its fragrance, like that of 
the wallfiower and of the mignonnettc, may ne scented at half a mile’s 
distance. 

Clematis" montana, a native of the Himalayas, appears to be the most 
rapid-growing of all tlvf Clematidea;. A plant which we received from 
Messrs. Whitley and Osborn in 1839, and planted at the foot of a wall co¬ 
vered with the giant ivy, with no particular care and no training whatever, 
has reachcil the toj) of die wall ana extended among the ivy, 'dO ft. on one 
side, and 3(3 ft. on the other. At this moment (May IHth) it is covered with 
its beautiful white blossoms, w'hich apiicar in thousands over the ivy, like a 
mantle* of rich white lace over a robe of green velvet. Jt is the admiration 
of every body. If the growth of this plant in a perpendicular d'jection is as 
great as it is in a horizontal one, and we see no reason to doubt this, it will 
be a delightful plant for pfacing at the root of unsightly tall trees, along with 
(he Virginian creeper, or,five-leaved ivy, and the giant ivy. We have recom¬ 
mended some friends at Brighton to try if it will endure the sea-breeze. — 
Cond. , 
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Aihmolean Society. Oxford, Pei. 26. — The president, the Rev. Dr. Cra¬ 
mer, in the chair. The secretary, Mr. Bigge, read a paper “ On the Balance 
of Preservation ftnd Destruction in the Animal Kingdom.” lie commenced 
with a brief review of the proportionate amount of animal life in tlie various 
geological zones of the earth, showing how the balance of numbers is con¬ 
stantly maintained by ever-varying means, fie then gave instances of partial 
derangements in the relative numbers of animals caused by man, and the 
readjustment of the balance by the operations of nature* and pointed out 
the frequent occasions where a spirit of indiscriminate destruction has led 
to the extermination of animals whose beneficial uses were not justly appre- 
siated. Thus Mr. Yarrell, in his History of Uritish Birds, mentions the re¬ 
markable fact, that in some large farms in Devonshire, when the rooks had 
been destroyed from their supposed hostility to the j oung crops, the cater¬ 
pillars, and other insect* that feed on vegetable substances, increased to such 
an extent, and ruined the crops so utterly for three successive years, that the 
farmers were obliged to import rooks in order to restore their farms, lie 
then alluded to the circumstance, that insects which are hurtful in their larva 
state are frequently beneficial in some stage or other of their transformation, and 
that the good in general overbalances the mischief caused by them. An extraor¬ 
dinary increase in the number of any variety of animal is generally accompanied 
with a corresponding increase of the animal whose province it is to check its 
numbers ; thus, in 1814 and 1815, the Bwiwuis of field mice in the Forest of 
Dean, which threatened at one time to destroy all the young trees, were fol¬ 
lowed by swarms of hawks, owls, weasels, and magpies; and ultimately the mice 
turned and destroyed each other. Sometimes, however, the means of read¬ 
justing the balance are not within reach. Thus in the Island of Mauritius, the 
introduction of rats from the ships of tfic eiuly Dutch settlers almost led to the 
abandonment of the colony, as, from the distance of the island from the main 
land, no influx of the natural enemies of the rat could take place. In 1826 
the governor of the island offered a reward for rats’ tails, ami about 800,000 
tails have been annually brought in ; fire, as well as other means of destroying 
them, have also been adopted, but no artificial checks appear to be so effica¬ 
cious as those provided by nature. There is no instance of the extermination 
of a single species of aniimd except the dodo. Mr. Bigge concluded the 
paper with pointing out, that, amidst the great variations in the relative 
number&of animals, the general result is, the preservation of each species in 
sufficient force, that wherever the balance is disturbed, adeciuate means arc 
provided by nature to readjust it; and that it is our duty, as well as our 
interest, to study carefislly the habits of animals supposed to be noxious, lest, 
in our indiscriminate Veal to iyiipprcss them, we should abuse our [tower over 
the inferior races, and inadvertently disturb the general harmony of the animal 
system. (Al/ieiui'iim, April 9, 1842.) ’ 

'Mhrch 7. Professor Daubeny exhibited a specimen of Mr. Daniel’s new 
Patent Manure, which is ^ated by the inventor to consist of carbonate of 
ammonia, sawdust, and bituminous matter. As the materials from which this 
new kind of fertiliser is drawn appear to consi.st of inorganic” matter ex¬ 
clusively, Dr. Daubeny pointed out its discovery ms an instance, ainongs't 
many others, of the means which nature Inis placed within our reach for 
increasing the amount of vegetable produce proportionately to the increase of 
mankind, and so maintaining the neces&ry ratio between subsistence and an 
increasing population. In a purely pastoral or agricultural cAmmunity, it 
might be unnecessary to have recourse to any other fertilising substances than 
those which the manure of animals affords; but, in a highly advanced con¬ 
dition of society, in consequence of the large amount of produce consumed 
by the inhabitants of the great towns, it becomes necessary to seek for new 
materials to supply the lo.ss which the soil of tHfe country sustains. Thus, 
bone-dust is procured from South America in such quantities, thwt it is com¬ 
puted, on the calculation that eaefrhead of cattle sujiplies bony matter equal to 
84 lb. in weight, that not Ips than 1,200,000 oxen are slaughtered annually in 
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that country for the supply of bone manure to England alone. Guano, or 
the dung of sea-birds, is also an extensive article of importation for the same 
purpose j but, as both these sources will fail in proportion as'the several 
countries become more peopled, it is fortunate that we may find substitutes 
fur them in inorganic substances. Such is the nitrate of soda, st> much used 
of late; such is the new manure invented by Mr. Daniel ; and it may be con¬ 
fidently predicted, that, by the discovery of such agents, agriculture will b6 
enabled to keep pace with the increase of population, if the latter be not sti¬ 
mulated with unwise regulations; and that as animal life increases in a direct 
ratio to the amount of subsistence, so the nutritious eftects of animal manure, 
by giving greater energy and vigour to the organs of plants, will cause them 
to dniw more abundantly from the ctmosphere, and thereby force a propor¬ 
tionately larger quantity of them into existence. Dr. Bnckland thought that 
an important principle rcsjjecting stimulating manuA;s had been brought 
forward, viz., that a plant, under their action, draws more freely from the 
atmosphere. In addition to the increase of human manure with population, 
the <|iiantity of carbon given out by animals, and left to be absorbed by 
plants, is pro])ortionately increased. lie fuither adverted to the discrimi¬ 
nation necessary to be exercised, in restoring artificially land that has been 
exhausted j and instanced a case furnished by Professor .lohnston of Durham, 
of certain pastures in Cheshire, which had been exhausted of their phosphate 
of lime by its being absorbed into the cheese made with the milk of the cattle 
fed there, and which were restored by a top-dressing of bone manure. 

April !). 1842.) 

Chalsmorlh. — The entrance to the great conservatory that I showed you 
a sketch of while here is completed. The basin in which the conservatory 
stands is nicely laid out with w^alks and ornamental flower-plots. They have 
laid down green turf, and changed w'hat looked like a dirty road a month or 
two back into a beautiful flower-garden. A yew hedge is planted all round 
the upper terrace, and round the conservatory, and I am now designing what I 
cell watch-towers for the four extreme angles. The plants grow very rapidly 
in the large house. I was there to-day, and was astonished at the difference 
since 1 was there last. — J. li. March li. 1842. 

Candahar Fnuls .— The East India Company presented to the Horticultural 
Society, in November last, the following collection of seeds of fruit trees from 
this province, which may be regarded as one of the mothers of orchvds: — 
Graiies; Lall, large, round, green ; Eytab, long green ; Early luscious black ; 
Houssaince, long green ; Juudah, round green ; Early white, good flavour and 
sweet, “Lollj” Umbherrcc; Culniuck and Sjiiee, red. Apricots: Char 
Mugzah; Huffard Cheh ; Kusscc ; Soorooz Chch; Pusllus; Sukkur Para ; 
and Pus Uus Surdchee. Plums: Purple and Aloochah. Peaches and nee*- 
tarines of the richest quality. Cherries. Mulbe.ries: a large black sort, 
called “ Sheeh Look” Melons: Surdah, a mu.sk melon; and several kinds 
of water meldns. (Gard. Chron., 1841, p. 767.) 

I G'omalo Fit’s. — 1 some time since received from Steuart, from New York, 
some preserved tomato figS. He suggested that by sending you some, they 
might be brought into notice as an article of culture ; but 1 fear the general 
humidity of our climate, ami the great want of bright sunshine, would prevent 
them being r.iaturcd so early in the season as to secure their being rightly 
preserved. However, 1 send you some, that you may taste them, and be 
convinced that they arc really worth notice. — G. Charlwood. Covent Garden, 
AprU 15. 1842. 

The preserved fruit sent is not a tomato, but the “Winter cherrf, Physalis 
Alkekingi; or possibly the Peruvian winter cherry, P. peruviana. The taste 
is sweet and-pleasant, and, on the whole, it makes a very agreeable sweet¬ 
meat.— Cond. '■ ' 
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Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

• 

]{[r. Xii'ES's Store for rarious Purposes (p. liMt. ;iiul 'iH., and oiir \'<)liinie 
for IS-H, p.*:?3I. 334. 4'i9. ■I'iS.). — I soe by \uiir M.iira/ino for this month 
that Mr. >'ivcn has noticed, in some dc_!'i;co at least, the remarks nia.lc in 
some of the prccediii}; Numbers of this work on bis *• stove for tarioiis pur¬ 
poses.” Before proeeedim; farther, 1 may just state that Mr. Niti ii is (|Uite 
mistaken, if he supposes that my letter and lliy letters of Catiu-, proceed 
from anj other .source than tli.it of beinit far removed Irom each other. .Also, 
that it was a mere act of inadvertence in me not appending mv pl.iee ol resi¬ 
dence to my name in mv last letter; therelore, Mr. Niven miitlit h.ive spared 
himself the trouble of shovviiii; otf his maritime braverv. In future, I appre¬ 
hend, wc must hold tftir tongue, and walk about in dread of this udoubt.ible 
’‘Charley Napier.” Wliv, one woulil be almost led to imiuriiie, from liis 
recent exhibition, that Lord lilliol has been using his iiitiuence to eet him the 
command of the eh.miiel fleet. 

Now, Mr. Niven, voii are pleased to tell us that, ‘"but for vvh.it joii owe 
the public, for whom vou act and write, voii would have passed hv ni silence 
any remarks made on vour ‘stove for various pur|ioses." Now, Sir, allow 
me to tell you, that those of the piihlie for whom von net 1 lio| e pav vou 
well, and some of those of the public for whom vou write vou expect will 
employ you to act in turn; therefore, 1 do not see anv verv great act of eoii- 
(leseension in vour iiotiimg the above remarks made on voiir stove, when vou 
consider that fart of the public m.iv he verv much interested therein. 

In the remarks vou vouchsafe to make in vonr hot letter, vou take verv gootl 
care to keep silent on the points where 1 retpiested you to speak out. ll I 
have gained nothing by the controversy so tar as it has gone, 1 think I have 
made you repudiate the tvvo-ycar-<ihl yoiitlilul .system of queen pine itrovvmg. 
True, you don't do it in words, but you do it virtually by your iion-alliision 
to the subject. But, I beg pardon, you have been enlightened on this siibjaet 
since the appearance of your first letter. You can now grow pine plants in 
six months, equal to any two-year-old plants you ever saw. Well, this is 
something like keeping up with the sjiirit of the times. But, why not find 
this out before‘f In your first letter you told us tliat you used “ Hogers’s pit” 
for growing succession plants, and of which you highly approved. It was 
there, also, wherein.you grew your youthful “two-year-olds.” 1 apprehend I 
was not far from the mark, in my last letter, when I said you hud been a little 
premature in your first gld.^ing description. You go on. Sir, in your last 
tetter, to cry down low pits for fruiting the pine-apple,wnd to recommend your 
•euii-curvilinear-roofed house for that purpose. This carries a great deal of 
the “ puff'professional ” along with it; but let that pass, I maintain that lofty 
houses are quite unfitted for fruiting the pine plant well ; and that lofty or 
low houses have nothing to do whatever in giving the pine flavour; if they 
have, it must he in favour of low [lits, where the plants arc kept ncar*the» 
glass. Withholding water judiciously for some ftme previous to ripening, is 
the only way to insure high flavour. Now, Sir, as I hate “ iron houses,” I 
take qyery means and opportunity of•‘umiiiig tlujm down. In fact, the only 
advantage they possess may be likened to a gewgaw that looks better made 
lip of any fragile substance, than one composed of more massy materials. 
You admit the original expense of iron houses over wooden one.s.^dtogether 
keeping out of view the after expense of working them. The same f|iiaiitity 
of coals,^oii must kn^, that would keep a wooden house going would very 
far from suffice for an iron house of the same iMmcnsioiis ; therefore, if gen¬ 
tlemen will build iron houses, they must be prepared to keep them up. 

Again, Sir, you tell us that R probably* larger fruit may be grown in low 
pits than under the circumstances you describe, but that has yet to be 
proved.” I have nevei* heard of any thing extraordinary having been pro¬ 
duced in iron houses yet. 1 shall now give you a few eases where pines have 
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l)ccn grown on tlic old “ bnniing systcMii,” which I am almost certain will not 
be c(|iiall('d by your chambering system for years to come. In this neigh- 
bouriiooil there is a nurseryman who grows pine%well. His houses were 
built by himself and men, so thiit you may suppose they are not over fine, 
neither are they. Well, Sir, I recollect seeing a I’rovidence plant in fruit, 
in one ol the above houses, thtit ripened in Septenilier, Ib.'JS. In October of 
that year the erown*of the above fruit was planted. During its progress, J 
bad an opportunity of seeing it several times, and was struck by its beautiful 
growth. The above plant produced a fruit in 1840, and was shown at an 
exhibition on the 21st of September; and what did it weigh, Mr. Niven? 
exactly OJ, lb. Now, Sir, 1 will give your commodore, as 30 U facetiously 
term him, the benefit of j'oiir chambering app.aratiis, ay, and he may also 
have the advice and assistance of the admirtil of the “curvilinear fleet” into 
the bargain, and let him try and raise a production liW; the above if he can. 
Anotinr case: I suppose. Sir, 30U are aware that Mr. M'Murtrie of Shug- 
borough, who has long been famed as a pme-grower, is a decided advocate for 
wooden houses ; and so be may, for bis success with them has.been great. 
Air. ATMurtrie has grown the Otaheite pine to 12} lb. This is something like 
proof m liivour of wooden houses. Air. Niven, is it not ? I will give one more 
case, and have done on this part of the subject. At Kagley, the seat of the 
Alanjncs, of Hertford, Air. Brown, formerly the assistant, now the worthy 
successor, of the celebrated Baldwin, grows pines with great credit to himself. 
The bouses at Kagley are all built of wood, got up in the most homely style. 
Now hear some of the resnlts of the “burning system,” us practised there. 
In April and Alay of 183!) Mr. Brown had a house of ProvidSnee pines ripe, 
not one of which was muler .a lb., numy ol' them were 7 lb., several of them 
8 lb.: yon must bear in mind that the plants producing the above fruit were 
started at a season of the year the very reverse of favourable for the pro¬ 
duction of large fruit ; yet mark the results. 

Oh, but say you, “ NVIiat is an overgrown I’ruit ? Not better than a turnip.” 
Intlecd ! Weil, I, in my turn, only ask you, . 8 ir, what is the value of a small puny 
jiine'f Is it worthy the name of |iine at all'? being void of juice, or any 
tiling else to recommend it. It is often stated by those who seemingly know 
little of the matter, thatrfhc Providence pine is not worth growing, owing to 
its indift’erent flavour. If there is any truth in this, it will only hold good 
when the Providence pine is badly grown; for it is an undoubted fact that the 
Providence pine increases in flavour in the ratio of tb^ size, proper care 
being taken to withholil water for some time before ripening. This I will leave 
to the judgement of any connoisseur in pines. Yc^ Air. Niven, I will leave it to 
the judgement of yours*lf, being perfectly satisfied of what I have advanced on 
this head carrying on the face of it the “ test of truth.” • • 

It seems. Sir, that you “ feel thoroughly satisfied»of the correctness, sim¬ 
plicity, and economy of your system,” that is, of growing smallpines; “and after 
much cxperieace, observation, consideration, and care,” &c. Now, Sir, I 
^ever doubted your ability in growing small pines, nor, 1 believe, has any one 
else ; on the contrary, 1 wAild be astonished, if vou take into consideration 
the system recominendcil in your first letter, if you could grow any thing 
else. , • , 

As regards ^he economy of the succession pit you describe in your last 
letter, I apprehend it is rather 'questionable. “ Throughout the summer 
months a jingle fire at night was generally sufficient to keep up the requisite 
charge of temperature in the chamber below.” What, fire every night all the 
summer out! do you call this economical ? why, you ari retrograding already. 
In the chamber under your pine jiit, in yonr “ stove for various jiurposcs,” 
we are told (jiat once a week in summer was enough for the pipes to be 
heated, and with your new’ succession pit you must have a fire every night 
all the summer out; and then, forsooth, this is economy! Respecting, the 
originality of your chambering system, do you me.tn. Sir, to claim it as 
your own ? Did you never sec it in operation in Ireland previously to 
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your appij'ing it to your “ stove for various purposes ? ” I apprehend 
It was in use in Ireland for several years before we heard any thing of 
your applying it, which I will prove by addressing myself to Mr. Lou¬ 
don. Well, Mr. Editor, I suppose you have not yet forgotten your 
old friend, now no more, Mr. Elli.s, late of the Palace Gardens, Armagh. 
In the account of his death given in the newspapers of the day, it was stated 
that Mr. Ellis was the first to apply hot water to the hehting of hothouses in 
Ireland. Mr. Ellis had a chamber underneath the pine bed, in one of his 
houses heated by hot-water pipes. In the year of his lamented death, Mr. 
Ellis left a pit of queen pines the like of which' had not, in nil probability, 
been seen in Ireland before, nor, I am pretty sure, have their equals been seen 
since. They were in general 4 lb. apiece, some of them lb. The above ac¬ 
count is due to the memory of a most gentlemanly man, who-was possessed 
also of undoubted talents as a gardener. The almve, Mr. Niven, cuts the 
originality of the “ chambering system ” from under your feet. “ Ah ! now,” 
you may say, “ had that ‘ heroic privateer ’ not sent hi’s shot into this,- my vul¬ 
nerable side, I might have had the credit of being the first to apply tlie cham¬ 
bering system by hot water.” Yes, Sir, but you must be aware that those who, 
like you, “ write for the public,” must be prepared to abide by any ulterior 
results. 

One word more, and I have done on the pine, in the “easy way of question 
and answer.” Well, Mr. Niven, whom did you ever hear running down large 
pines, who could get them ? And whom did you ever hear praising small pines, 
who could get large ones ? Answer me this if you can : for my (jart I never 
heard one. You then go on to tell us about the prize having been gained at 
the Royal Horticultural exhibition in September la.st, for the best pine, from 
out of your stove. Well, what do ydli mean to prove by' this ? Why, ac¬ 
cording to your own showing, the punic-st one would get the prize, at least 
the largest would not gain it, if you were a judge ; you would reject the 
largest by saying they were not better than “ turnips,” and give it to one of 
those of small calibre, because they come nearer your standard. Will yo.u, 
once for all. Sir, give us the weight of any pines that you may cite in future 
for examples, and we can then judge of their merits ourselves. 

You keep very silent. Sir, atout what can be done in the cucumber way 
in your stove, by “sowing in November, December, and January : you have good 
reasons for this. Although, 1 admit, your account of those sown in I'cbniary 
is very satisfactory, ^iit they will not reach two feet in six weeks from sowing, 
will they? I see .that 23^ in. is the length that cucumbers have been 
grown in your stove; now,v cut a brace of cucumbers the other day off’ one 
plant, B4 in. long, with the flowers at the point of them. The above were 
grown in a pine-house that had no “ chambering apparatusso do not flourish 
too much about your 23^ in. If your musas do not cover more space 
than what you say, they are not very strong, that is all; neither have they 
been very expeditious in fruiting, considering the account you gave us of their 
“ rapid growth,” fifteen months ago. You must look sharp, or you wa’n’t. 
have them ripe by September next. k 

You are pleased. Sir, to call my objections “ silly,” against growing plants, 
native of the same country, togethea Who saijl any thing about the “gross 
impropriety” of doing so ? You, .Sir, contend that plants fromjthc .same coun¬ 
try can be grown equally well under the same roof; that this holds good in all, 
or nearly all cases, I deny. Do you think, Mr. Niven, that there is no difference 
of climate in the same country within the tropics ? Contrast a mountain with 
a valley,*tmd apply it.<- Do you suppose that Geraniaceae from the Cape, and 
Ii'ricacea; from the same country, will grow equally well under the same treat¬ 
ment ? Would not the latter stand a degree of cold that woul4,totally destroy 
the former ? Therefore, my good Sir, my objections are not “ so silly ” as at 
first sight may ajtpear. 

You will see that I am rather distantly situated, to be able to compete with 
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your “store” productions at the September show in Dublin ; therefore, I 
respectfully decline that honour. However, I do not like the idea of your 
cruising about in the “bright broad bay” of Dublin till September next. 

I would merely suggest, for your consideration, that, in the interim, as your 
decks arc clear, you might as well put your helm up, and take a cruise away to 
Batavia (that is the capital of the Dutch dominions in Java, you know), 
where they grow pinet large, and sell them cheap. You can take one of youB 
puny ones along with you, and contrast the flavour of it with a large one of 
Java. Th'b is to decide whether my opinion on the flavour of large pines 
is correct or not. Now, if Jou go, I beg you will do it fairly; and, as I 
allow you to be the judge, if you have a doubt on your mind, you must give 
me the benefit of it. In the mean time, the commodore can look after the fleet 
at home.— W. IliUcfiituon, Gardener to £. J. Shirley, Esq., M.P., Eatingion 
Park, Shipsfon-on-Stour, Warwiekshire. May 9. 1842. • 

The Squirrel in Gardens and Woods, —1 liavc just seen fp. 202.) an interest¬ 
ing letter hy Charles Waterton, Esq. Mr. Waterton appears to bean enthu¬ 
siastic naturalist, and would fain hide, as far as possible, the misdeeds of his 
favourites, particularly the squirrel. Now, much us I admire this nimble little 
quadruped, ard anxious as 1 am to afford it protection, still I would not have 
it concealed from your readers that the nut orchard is not the only place where 
the presence of the squirrel is to be dreaded.' In plantations of larch or spruce 
fir, he is the most destructive little wretch alive. Three or four years since, 
in p fir belt that had been planted eight years previously, I observed that 
many of the leading shoots of both lurch and spruce, but particularly of the 
larch, were cropped over when in their most succulent stat*. At first I 
suspected the poor jackdaws, or some such playful customer, for the deed ; 
but, on riding along one morning, 1 discovered the real rogues, the squirrels, 
busy at work. On making the discovery, they were, as Mr. Waterton says, 

“ consigned over to the tender mercy of the gamekeeper but Mr. Waterton 
will rejoice to learn that the order only went to thin offi but not to extirjrate 
theni. This was done, and since then the firs are graoually recovering their 
leaders. Nor is it small trees chiefly which they attack, by (.ating off the 
current year’s shoot: 1 can show spruce of considerable* dimensions, which, 
from repeated attacks, arp become quite tufted at their tops, so that the con¬ 
tending leaders resemble a cluster of small tusrets. My predecessor imagined 
that these trees were cut down annually by the severity of the weather ; and, 
although the situation is the most eligible for the purpose ^o be met with, he 
had actually resolved to discontinue planting spruce. , 

The squirrel is a most provident little fellow. i!c gcnendly lays up a store 
of nuts where he can r^ch them, to serve him through the winter, or until 
the return of the nut season. I have dropped once or twice upon his little • 
granary, and can testify to the excellence of the sainplp which he can produce ; 
not an empty shell amongst the lot. No, he is too good a judge for that. But 
whether this lu((cr circumstance is to be accounted for by the total absence of 
compicrcial restriction, and consequently the natural result of free trade, is a 
question which I shall not (^'cidc upon at present; but, in the meantime, I 
cannot help thinking, and I wish the squirrels would think so too, that trees, 
like trade, would flourish all the better i^let alone to take their own coiyse. 

When dcfrai^cd of his liftle winter store, either by the ruthless hand of 
man or by pilfering companions, the squirrel will avail himself of the best 
substitute which he can fiiul. That he has constituted fir tree tops an article 
of daily cofisumption, I have bad ample proof; nor would I bcgnidge him a 
few leaders, either of spruce or larch, if he would onlywkeep within^ounds; 
but to go over a whole coppice in these pinching times, cannot be tolerated, 
nor aftbrdcil, by “our country squires.”— James Mimro. Castle Ashby, April 
9. 1842. • • . , 

A new Description of Indian Com, —1 observe (p. 229.) some remarks on a 
new variety of maize recently introduced into Amerka from China. I now 
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beg to send a sample of this corn, but at the same time wish you to under* 
stand that it is by no means new, or recently introduced. I have had it, under 
the name cjf pearl corn, for more than ten years. I have also cultivated it with 
the other varieties. Its growth is matcriajly different; inasmuch, as it throws 
up many stems or offshoots ,* and is, I think, admirably adapted for culture in 
a warm dry climate, as an article of forage for cattle, and would, I have no 
doubt, yield, in its proper state of culture under the pmeeding circumstances 
of climate, an abundant crop of grain, as it is extremely prolific; and although 
the grains are very small, yet they are very numerous on the cob; nor does 
there appear to be so much waste, compared with the bulk, as in the larger 
species. I have no doubt that it is a distinct species of the Zea, and ought to 
be so stated in the catalo^cs. 1 will cultivate some this season, and send 
specimens to the learned m these matters for determination. Some years 
since M. Lagasca, tlio Spanish botanist, cultivated a large collection of cerealia 
at Chelsea Botanic Garden, including many varieties of the Zea, but, as he had 
not this variety or species amongst them, at that time I had not an op|)ortunity 
comparing them. I have only, in addition, to observe that I have never suc¬ 
ceeded in getting it to produce seed in this climate, but have to import it every 
year from the southern states of North America.— G. Charhuood. Coveut 
Garden, April 15. 1842. 


, Aniy. V. Obituary. 

Diet), at his residence. Flower Btmk, on Sunday, 8th May last, aged 7.5 years, 
Allan Fmvldt, Esq., nurseryman, Kilmarnock, one of the primitive race of 
nurserymen in Scotland, and (with the exception, perhaps, of the venerable 
Mr. Smith of Monkwood Grove, near Ayr) the oldest then alive. The 
nursery was. established by his brother Alexander and himself nearly sixty 
years ago, contemporary with that of the Messrs. Dickson at Edinburgh, 
and the Messrs. Austin at Glasgow, and was carried on under the firm of A. 
& A. Fowlds till a few years after his brother’s tlcath, in 18 K). A separation 
took place between his brother’s heirs and himself (n 1817 ; subsequently he 
carried.on the nursery and seed business under the firm of Fowlds and Lyni- 
burn, and latterly under that of Allan Fowlds and Son. The deceased was 
professionally educated at Mile End, Brentford, and Kew, which laid the 
foundation of an intimate knowledge of hisprofession. He was accustomed to 
boast of being the first that brought the rhododendron from London to Ayr¬ 
shire. .He was also the first to introduce the purple beech, the original of which 
‘is now a magnificent tree at Caprington Castle, the seat of J. Smith Cunning¬ 
ham, Est}.; and the hydrangea, the original of which is .still in the posse.ssion 
of I^rs. Cochrane of Ladyland. From the suavity of his mt^mers, with his 
amiable and social disposition, he was universally esteemed among a large 
circle of acquaintances, most of whom are nov' gone before him. For tlie 
last ten years of his life he was ino.stly confined to the house, unless when 
able to take an airing in the nursery grounds. Though the want of his usual 
exercise must have drawn severely on the strength of bis constitution, yet his 
cheerful and happy disposition sustained him through his liiany infirmities, 
till at last he died, almost without a struggle, and like one falling asleep. — It. L. 

Died, on Wednesday, the 27th inst., after a long and distres.sing illness, 
borne with Christian fortitude and resignation, Mr. WUHmn Eollison, nursery¬ 
man, of Upper Tooting, Surrey, in the 77th ypar of his age, deeply lamented 
by hU family and .friends. (Times.) 
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{Continued from p. 197.) 

./t/z, r 28, 29. — The road from Roth well Castle to he village 
of Hamilton presents some grand nia.^ses of wood on hilly 
ground, and crosses the Clyde and its steep rocky banks, also 
crowned with wood. The plantations belonging to the park of 
Hamilton Palac^ border the road on each side, from the bridge 
till JVC arrive at the village. This village, which in 1804, w hen 
we first saw it, was a dirty miserable place, wiiii scarcely a gocnl 
house except the inn, is now* entirely changed. It contains a 
number of substantial houses, some in streets, but the greater 
number detached. The old inn is turned into the office of the 
Duke of Hamilton’s land-steward, and there is a most substantial 
new inn built, in which we obtained most excellent fresh .salmon 
and old whiskey, and the very best treatTnent; but very indif¬ 
ferent potatoes and otlier vegetables, from there being no market- 
gardener at Hamilton, and no early potatoes.giown in the land¬ 
lord’s garden^ and from evety vegetable, except potatoes, being 
ojitgjned frorn Glasgow. We do not recollect a single objection 
to this inn, except tha^ the upper sashes of all the rooms, 
whether bed-rooms or sitting-rooms, were fixed, and, con.se- 
qucntly, the rooms coukl never be properly ventilated. 
afterwards fofind this to be the case with the windows of even 
the best houses in Princes IStrcet, Edinburgh, which w'e were 
not so much sgtprised at, as they have been built half a century; 
but we did not expect to find it in'a first-rate*inn, built^iy the 
Duke of Hamilton within a few vears. The fault is of course 
the architect’s or thccai^icnter’fi, for it/'annot be snjiposed for a 
moment that an individual so exalted in station, so liber.al in 
sentiment, and of such excellcfnt taste, more Especially in archi¬ 
tecture, as, the presient Duke of Hamilton, woidd build other- 
.‘{(i Scr.—1842. VII. ■/■ *«’ 



wise tlinn on (lie very I’est principles. W’iili respect to tlie 
greater, part of the liouses composing the village or town, as it 
may non he called, tliey are, we suppose, built on feu.s, which are 
generally leases of 999 years; and the builders, as nhnost i very- 
where else in Scotland, seem to have careluljy avoided showing 
the least appearance of improved design or of ornament. But 
what forms the greatest objection to^ the detached houses of 
Hamilton is, that they have no front gardens, or, at least, we 
recollect very few, and they display no flowers or flowering 
shrubs. The plainest cottage that may be built can be rendered 
a delightful portion of scenery, if it be surrounded by a few * 
square yards of ground, planted and cultivated with a little care 
and taste. Even if no creepers are trained against the walls of 
a cottage, two or three low trees, and especially pyramidal ones, 
such as the balsam poplar, the pyramidal common thorn, the 
Irish yew, Swedish juniper, Cembran pine, pyramidal oak, 
various kinds of pears, cherrie.s, plums, and apples, and several 
varieties of the white-beam tree, with a number of others, all 
hardy enough to ripen their wood in this part oi' Scotland, 
would break the meagre sharp lines of the slated eaves that have 
no gutters (roans, as they are c.alled here), and throw a shadow 
on the broad cxnnnse of roof. It might, as it apitears to us, be 
worth while for the Duke of Hamilton, and other e.vtensive |)ro- 
prietors, each to maintain a small nursery of fruit-bearing and 
ornamental trees and shrubs suitable for planting cottage gartiens, 
and give or sell them, not only to the cottagers on their own 
estates at a low price, but to all other cothigers in the surround¬ 
ing country who choose to become purchasers. In this way, 
and by the occasional advice and assistance of an intelligent 
gardener, a taste for cottage gardens would soon spread over the 
country. We do not recollect much of the church or the 
market-house in Hamilton, but we have in our mind’s eve a 
dis.senting chapel, .and its burying-ground, both of considerable, 
size, and the chapel as deficient in every thing like tlesigu or 
taste as such a mass of building could well bt^ Even the 
workmanship appeared bad; there being apparently neither*a 
truly perpendicular line in the walls or openings, nor a cor- 
re 9 tly horizontal line in the roof .Ivy, the Ayrshire rose. 
Clematis montana, and a few scattered trees, would totally change 
the character of this scenery. 

Hatnilton Palace is a noble pile of Homan architecture, stand¬ 
ing in* a park of»-l 700 acres. Through Ilis Grace’s kindness we 
were |)ermitted to see the interior of the palace, which is ad¬ 
mirably arranged, and superiorly finished and furnished. Among 
the ancient and curious furniture, are several cabinets, bed.s, 
chairs, tapestry, <and other things, which belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots; and many articles, also, which were once those 
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of Marie Antoinette. Besides these, we saw sucli a profusion ol' 
articles, in cliina, glass, marble, silver, and gold, and of fijrnitiire 
ornamented with precious stones, as we should suppose is no¬ 
where else to be found, either in Scotland or England, not even 
excepting Windso* Castle. The pictures are numerous, but we 
had only time to glance at them, and to notice “ Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den.” The proportions of all the modern rooms are satis¬ 
factory, the chimney-pieces superb, and the carving of the ma¬ 
hogany doors and other fittings most elaborate. One of the most 
striking and imposing rooms, which is called the Tribune, is a lofty 
saloon, lighted from the ceiling, with rich prdjecting galleries, 
and forming a centre of communication to a suite of state-rooms. 
The hall and grand staircase were being finished with black 
marble, of which we saw numerous columns, but we had'oidy an 
imjierfect glance at them from the scaffolding. The exterior of 
the building is grand and imposing, from its magnitude, and the 
unity of architecturai design which ; ervades every part of all the 
elevations; and tin. same charactci of grandeur being preserved 
within, and heighk-ned by ricinu' s of finishing and furniture, 
becomes magnificence. The oul_\ fault tiuit we coukf find with 
the interior of the house is one v'hich may be in, ! lo everi 
house that we have been in, not e\en excepting the loynl pa¬ 
laces; that is. that there is no artisiical connexion ’oe w .■ the 
tenders and the grates, or between the feiulers and the chimney 
jamlis to w’hich tliey belong. It would occupy too nuicli room 
to enter into details, which, indeed, we have done in \.\\v Suharhaa 
Gardener, 12.5., but 33. from that work shows a fender 
artistically united to the chimney jambs, aiul will be sufficient to 
give a genend idea of w'hat is meant by artisiical connexion. 

Nothing has been done to the grounds aromu^the house, or 
at least nothing at all wortliy of such .a»building. There are 
various systems on wliich the grounds of such a palace might be 
laid out. Suiiposing the ancient system w^ae lo be adopted, 
then the first step would be to form the main public roads lead¬ 
ing to and from the palace into straight avenues for as many 
nTiles as they pass through the property, the palace forming the 
central object. Next we would turn the Cl 3 ’de in such a manner 
as that the avenues should cross it on suitable bridges at right 
angles, immediately before arriving at the gates. 'I'lie public 
roads would at a distance, to strangers driving along them, ap¬ 
pear to tei^minatc in magnificent gates leading to the palace; but 
the roads would, on arriving there, be turned so«as to pass Outside 
the park. Applying theJe pruiciples to Hamilton Palace and 
Park, it wouW involve the alteration of a portion of the road 
from Glasgow, and a portion afso of tliat from Lanark, accord¬ 
ing to the distance which the estate maj' extend in the direction 

of these places. It would also require a change being made in 
• ^ -1 
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the course of the Clyde near the two places where the two g^les 
to the park would be formed. Tlie expense would, no doubt, be 
great; but we are not considering the expense, but oidy what 
would l)e suitable for the grounds of such palace, if they had 
been laid out in the days of Louis XIV. I'he approach from 
tlie gates thre igh the park to the palace we would, of roiirse, 
have a straight avenue 200 or .300 feet wide, with atrij)le row of 
trees on each side, at 100 ft. distance in the row, so as to allow 
them to take the magnificent forms which may be seen in the 
remains of the old lime tree avenue at Culross Abbey. The 
house we would surround on three sides with a/) extensive archi¬ 
tectural flower-garden, including a large architectural con- 
serv.itory, in the form of a Grecian temple, attached to the 
mansion by an arcade or colonnade; and from this garden an 
arctiway should lead over the Carriage road (which would become 
necessary to connect the avenue from Glasgow with the avenue 
from Lanark) to pleasure-ground scenery aiul the kitchen- 
garden, to be situated between the palace and the village. Per¬ 
haps, the arrangement of the public road and the turning of the 
river, might require the palace to be seen obliijuqly, instead of 
at right angles, as is usral in such cases : but to this we .should 
not object; for we consider the proposed change in the public 
road essential to any grand arrangement in cither the ancient or 
the modern style. A palace ouglil to command not merely the 
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park on which it stands, but the whole of the surrounding coun¬ 
try, wliich should appear to belong to it; and this^is only to be 
effected by showing a command over the public roads. 

The management of the estate of the Duke of Hantilton ap¬ 
pears to be admirably contlucted by Mr. Brown, who has su|)er- 
intendents for the different departments, whom he sent with us; 
and with them we inspeettid the home farm, the improving farms, 
and the park; and the resident upholsterer, who has the charge 
of the furniture, conducted us over the house. Unfortunately 
we neither saw the forester nor the gardener, both being from 
home. The garden scenery at Hamilton beafs no sort of re¬ 
lation to the palace, and is evidently a mere temporary affair. 
The fanning is admirable; and we were shown extensive tracts 
raised in value from a few shillings per acre to as many'pounds, 
by the frcqnent-tlrain system, subsoil-ploughing, liming, and 
manuring, chiefly with bones. The soil in this part of the 
country, and through great part of the West of Scotland, 
is Imirably ada|)ted for the frequent-drain system, being 
retentive, and chiefly injured by the retention of the water that 
falls on it, rather than from subterranean si)rings. The young 
plantations we saw enough of to justify us in saying that they 
are too thick, and not pruned on Mr. Cree’s system. The 
hedges are kept with the greatest care in the Berwickshire 
manner, which, though good in respect to pruning, is objection¬ 
able in the management of the soil by the process cailed tabling, 
which consists in taking it away from the extremities of the 
roots, whore it supplies the fibrils with nourishment, and heap¬ 
ing it up about the extremities of the plants, where it can do 
little or no good. To convince a Berwickshire man, however, 
that he is wrong either in farming or hedging,,would require 
little less than a miracle. • 

Cadzoia Castle, the ancient baronial residence of the family of 
Hamilton, is situated on the top of a sleep bank of the river 
Evan, which joins the Clyde near one of the entrances to 
Haiiiillon Palace. The oUl castle is approached through the 
remains of a forest of^oaks, having from their age mostly the 
character of old decaying pollards. A few of them are very 
large, and one w'as pointed out to, us with a trunk about 3^ ft. 
in circumferAice at G ft. from the ground, and having the 
branches covering a space above JOO ft. in diameter. 'I'liere 
are some very large ashes, sycamores, and btx)ad-leaved elms, 
all evidently indigenous in this part of tin? country.* The 
greater part of the oaksVorc of f^iuacus pedunculata, which 
renders it probable thatnnany qf them were planted, as Q. sessili- 
flora is the prevailing species on the banks ot the Clytle and the 
Evan. In this park there is-a herd of wild Scottish cattle, in 
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which the prevailing colour is white. They are said to be 
much less ferocious than the wild cattle of Chillingham. 

We went to the old ornamental building called Chatelherault, 
and found it occupied by a solitary gardener, who, nevertheless, 
contrives to entertain himself in the evenings with the garden¬ 
ing newspapers. Chamber's Journal, and other periodicals. 
The soil of the gardens here is a light sand, and completely 
worn out for want of manure. 

Barncleugh, the property of Lord Belhaven, forms a portion of 
the steep banks of the Evan before mentioned, amounting to 36 
acres, with a small house with crow-step gables, and the banks of 
the river laid out in terraces, which, from their architectural re¬ 
mains, must at some former time have been extremely beautiful 
and interesting, in their striking contrast with the wildest de¬ 
scription of woody scenery. The terraces and every part of the 
garden are now in a ruinous state ; even the figures cut in yew and 
box not being dipt, and consequently fast losing their artificial 
shapes. This is easily accounted for, neither the gardener nor 
the person who occupies the house setting much value on this 
style of gardening. A portion of level surface (»n which they 
could grow kitchen crops would evidently please them much 
better. The bank appears to have been formed into three 
parallel terraces varying in width, retained by very high walls, 
most of which have be<;n covered with fruit trees; and in s^'me 
parts there are niches with seats, in others buttresses ; and in 
one there is a recess with the remains of a bath, in front of 
which, in an area which, if we are not mistaken, the gardener 
told us was once covered with a glass roof, are still the lead pipes 
and other wreck of a basin and fountain. The beau-ideal of the 
ruins of this part of the garden, restored, forms the frontispiece 
to Sir 'Fhomas Dick Lauder’s edition of Price on the Pic¬ 
turesque. In that work is given an account of the origin of 
the garden, whichj as it is very curious, we shall quote at 
length. 

This garden, Sir Thomas intiu'ins us, “ was constructed by 
that Lord Belhaven who lived about the middle of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, of whom — 

It is formcrlie oliservit, that the Inglisches ImifHng routtit this natioun at 
the fight at Dmihar, uponc the 3<1 September KibO, they possest this kingdome, 
and did foirfalt the niaist part of these that wer iiiga’dged in thgt unlauehful 
ingadgement in the Scottis ingoing to England; among qnhomc the Dukes of 
IJaniilte'in, and ail .'hat formerlie were forfait, the ereditonris persewit the 
eaiitioncris for the Duke’s dett and could get,no reliefle. Among these can- 
tioneris the Lord Belhevin being one, and being band for that hoiis in greater 
sumes of money than he was pble to pay, he resolves to leave this natioun, 
that he inycht eschew comi)rysinges of his landis anil im[)rissoncment of his 
persone. This resolutionn he followes in this manner. He takis his jnrney 
to England, and quhen he past by Silloway (Solway} Sandis, he cansit his 
servand cum bak to his wyff’with his cloak and liatt, and cansit it* to be vented 
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that in ryding by these sandis, both he and his horse quhuairon he raid were 
sunkin in these quick sandis and drowned, nane being privy to this, bot his 
lady and his man servand. This report passed in all pairtes as gpid cunzie, 
that he was deid and perisched, for the space of six yearis and nioir; and to 
mak this the moir probable and lykelie, his lady and chyldrene went in dule 
anil niurning tlie first two yeiris of his absens, so tinit during these six yeiris 
it was certifyed to thft haill cuntrey that he was deid and perisched ; all thi^ 
wes done of set purpos to eschew the danger of the cautionary qnhairin he 
lay for that Hons of Hamiltoun. Efiir his ingoing to England, he strypit 
biinselfi' of his appcrell, clothed hiinselff in ane base servill sute, denyit his 
name, and became servand to ane gairdner, and laborit in gardencs and yairdis 
during the haill space of his alisence; na person being privy to this cours bot 
his Lady, (as for his servand he went to other service, not knowing that his 
old Lord haid beciim a gairdner,) till efter six yeiris absAns ; efter qui.llk tyme 
and space the Dutches of Hamiltoun haiffing takin ordour with the dettis, 
and compel eit and aggreyit with the creditouris, than he returned to Scotland 
in Jamiar last l(io9, efler sex yeiris service in England with a gairdner, to the 
admiratiouu of many, for during that haill space it was evir thocht he wes 
deid, no persone being accessorie to bis secrecy bot his awin Lady to hir great 
conimendatioune. By this meanis his landis and estait wer saiff, and his cau- 
fionarie for the Hons of Hamiltoun wes transactit for, as is afoirsaid, and his 
estait both personall and reall fred and outquytt.’ 

‘ I believe that it was owing to my frieiul Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharp having on 
one occasion directed Sir Walter Scott’s attention to this most singular story, 
that the first idea occurred to the great author of the Bride ofj.animernioor, 
that he should terminate the existence of the Master of Ravenswood by a 
death similar to that which was thus feigned by Lord Belhaven, and which 
Sir Walter has made so sublimely afiecting as the final fate of his hero. But 
the object which I have most particularly in view, in my present introduction 
of this piece of history is, that I may be enabled to meution, that it was the 
krRnvledgo which Lord Belhaven thus ae(]uircd, during hi^ .six years’ hard 
horticultural labour in England, that enabled him to lay out and construct 
this beautilul old terrace garden of Barncleugh.” 

However creditable tliis lii.story may be to the Lord Belhaven 
t)f the 17 th century as a gardener, it does not .say much for him 
as a man. It is singular that a Scotch gentlenan very fond of 
gardening, and who possessed one of thj; finest 3U1 places in the 
neighboiirluHid of Edinburgh, should have, a few years ago, en- 
deiivotired to tlefrautl his creditors: in a somewhat similar muniicr* 
to Loril Belhaven, by inducing it to be ISelieveel that he yvas 
drowned iiioEngland, and in which he in part siicceeiled. He 
Miad not, how'cver, like Lord Belhaven, taken the precaution of 
making his lady priv^ to bis intentions, and, in consequence, 
after a certain time bad elap.seil, she was about to marry, which 
soon brought the supposed dead’man to life. 

('Vo be vonlutunL) 


Aut. 11. Njjtcs on Gaiilais at Brighton, and in tts Neighbourhood. 
•By the.CoNDoc^TOU. 

'riiK views from the Brighton Bailro.ad e>^hibit an undulating 
country, with a general sameness of character, and uninterrupted 
• 7 . -t 
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by a single plane or level surface. The greater part of I he 
country is occupied by wood or pasture, and there are scarcely 
any genfleineh’s seats seen from the road, with the exception of 
Gatton, and portions of the grounds of villas between London 
and Croydon. There are many deep cutting^; and these being 
mostly through hard chalk, admit of the sides being very steep, 
in some places so much so as to approach the perpendicular. 
These deep cuttings, in our o})inion, are the most disagreeable, 
or, rather, perhaps, insipid, parts of railroads, excluding all distant 
view, and presenting in every part of the country the same mo¬ 
notonous foreground of a steep tame bank. We would there¬ 
fore plant the wliole or the greater part of them with trees and 
shrubs, so that in future these parts of the railroads would be 
woo<ls or groves, in time overarching the road, and giving it the 
appearance of passing through a ravine in a mountain forest, or 
through a dark avenue. The kind of trees and shrubs we 
would vary according to the soil, the exposure, direction of the 
road, and other circumstances, so as never to interfere with 
utility. In a road running cast and west, we would intermix a 
good many low growths on the south side, so as to admit the sun 
here and there to the road; but where the direction was south 
and north, as in the Brighton road, attention to this point w'ould 
be unnecessary, as the sun would shine on every })art of the road 
that was not overshadowed by trees, at niid-tiay on every day in 
which he appeared. On the naked banks of chalk we would 
sow the seeds of the pine ami fir tribe, previously forming a 
little pit of good soil for every patch of seeds; or, in order that 
the roots might spread along the surface, we would form inter¬ 
secting gutters of only a few inches in width ami depth, and fill 
them with gootr soil, in which the roots might extern! them¬ 
selves, till the 'foliage . «hat would drop annually had formed 
a vegetable soil over the whole surface t)f the chalk. We are 
-not awai o of any harm that would result to the railroads from 
all the banks of the'steep cuttings being planted, while in time 
there might be thinnings or tiznber trees to cut down, which 
would more than pay all the expense incurred. We question, 
indeed, whether there would not be a present gain in planting 
these bank.s, because, when once planted, they would no longer 
I’equire to be mown two or three times a year asoat present. 
The plantation wotdd require very little attention, besides a 
slight annual pruning on Cree’s principle, for the trees,' leaving 
the shrubs uiitoucljed for a number of years till pruning became 
requi.site; and the thinnings, even the^first time the opeiation 
reziuired to be performed, would at least pay the expense of the 
operation. The sides of die embankments which are not seen 
from the road, but ^>ver which the, eyes of the passengers look 
to the ilistant country, ouglit not to be planted with trees, be- 
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cause that would sluU out the landscape; but they might be 
planted with oak or ash to be cut as under-growth, with .willows 
to be cut for hoops or basketwork, or with furze \o be cut as 
fodder or as fuel for ovens or brick-kilns; and with here and 
there, say every SOp or 400 leet, a standard tree, to Ibrm a sort of ^ 
running foreground to the distant parts of the picture. As these 
banks generally contain immense masses of good soil, whatever 
was planted on them wou*ld grow vigorously, and perhaps soon 
afford sufficient profit to pay the expense of planting and ma- 
naging the banks of the steep cuttings, as well as the slopes of 
the embankments. However, putting profit out of the question, 
we think that, at all events, the deep cuttings ought to be planted 
for the sake of ornament. 

The bridges which cross the railroad exhibit in somfe places 
forms not U> be met with on the Birmingham line, such as the 
continuation of the main arch through the side arches, so as to 
serve as abutments, and the lightening of the piers by open work. 
Thi. is beautifully exem[)lified in the graiul viaduct over the 
Ouse, the piers of which are in one part a hundred feet in height. 
The sides of this splendid structure are, of course,* not seen 
from the railro.ad, though this object might be accomplished by 
means of reflecting glasses, if it were thought desirable. The 
length of this viaduct is 1437 ft., or rather more than a quarter 
of a mile. It is justly considered a master-piece of engineering, 
aiuraftbrds one of the finest examples of elegant simplicity com¬ 
bined with strength, that is any where to be met with. There 
are many skew bridges on this line, and one or two formed of 
single ribs 3 ft. apart, bridged over, apparently for the purpose 
of showing how skew briilges may be dispensed with. The 
station-houses are plain and neat, but without .pretension to 
ornament. On a Brighton line we think imire beauty and variety 
might have been disfflayed in them, but a due regard to economy 
no doubt prevented this. 

The regulations at both extremities of the line, for safety and 
saving trouble to passengers, are far superior to those on the 
lUrnVmgham line, or in guy other with which we are acquainted. 

The last thing which we shall notice, as connected with the 
railroad, is a young plantation of Jrees on the right hand just 
before arriving at Brighton. It affords a capital example of 
overpruning; the trees, which are from 10 ft. to 20 ft. in height, 
and both‘of needle-leaved and broad-leaved kinds, being de¬ 
prived of their branches for two thirds of thein height. • 

The Street Gurde?is of ilrigliton, as we noticed in our volume 
for 1838, p. 498., are in general veryyieatly kept, more espe- 
daily those on the London Road, on both sides of St. Peter’s 
Church. These gardens aremow (May 15th to June 3d) rich 
in Brompton stocks and wallflowers, both of which thrive at 
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Brighton, and along the coast to Worthing and Tarring, with a 
degree of vigour which we have only seen equalled in tlie chalk 
pits at Greenhithe on the south bank of the Thames. The 
columbihe in all its varieties is also in great abundance and 
vigour, the double red lychnis, and in somq places the double 
yellow marigold; while masses of red and white valerian are just 
beginning to expand their blossoms. , The prevailing colour in 
almost every garden is red, but this is finely contrasted by the 
rich yellows and orange of the marigolds, and relieved by the 
different shades of purple, red, and white of the columbines, by 
the purple and variegated stocks, and by stocks of a pure white; 
the whole garden being harmonised by the green of the foliage, 
or of a small plot of grass, and this again supported by the stone 
colour of the walls and the gravel of the walks. 

In the Brighton gardens fronting the sea, the plants men¬ 
tioned and various others thrive nearly as well as in the back 
streets, provided there is a dwarf wall to protect them from the 
direct influence of the sea breeze and sjjray. These gardens, 
however, are very inferiorly ke|)t to those on the London Road; 
partly because they belong to wealthy families who only reside 
at Brighton a part of the winter, and hence their gardens during 
spring and summer are neglected, and partly because they belong 
to lodging-houses, the keepers of which do not in general trouble 
themselves with flowers. The last winter was more than usually 
severe on the tamarisk, which forms the principal shrub in all 
the gardens and squares exposed to the sea, and hence these 
shrubs are for the most part cut in and just beginning to shoot. 
'I’here are very few plants of the sea buckthorn about Brighton, 
but there are,a few; and where the tamarisk has been cut to 
pieces the buckthorn has not been in the slightest degree in¬ 
jured. At Gosford, 'in East Lothian, the sea buckthorn has 
proved the hardiest of all marine trees or slfrubs. The evergreen 
oak has not been .injured at a very short distance from the sea 
in the back streets; and the Dutch, ycotch,and Chichester elms 
appear to thrive just as well as the common sycamore. In short, 
wherever there is a little shelter from the direct influence of the 
sea breeze, every kind of tree and shrub appears to thrive quite 
well; though, from the soil being poor, thin, and on chalk, and the 
great want of rain in the growing season, their growth is very 
slow, and they never can attain a large size, as may be proved 
from the trees on similar soils in the interior of the country. 
The Leycesterftf formbsa is a shrub which might be advan¬ 
tageously introduced into the sea-.sidtf gardens, not only, as our 
correspondent N. M. T. has shown M. for 1841, p. 9.), be¬ 
cause it stands the sea breeze, but because it makes the greatest 
show late in auturfin, when Brighton is fullest of company. The 
jLycium barbarum, the common ivy and the five-leaved ivy, and 
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climbing roses, thrive remarkably well when trained against the 
houses in the back streets, as would most other ligneous creepers, 
among which we would particularly recommend Cl^m^tis mon- 
tktiu (p. 329.) and other species, Wistar/a sinensis, and the 
common white jasftiine. 

Next to the street gardens in the London Road, are those in 
the Western Road, in ‘which the wallflowers, stocks, colum¬ 
bines, marigolds, and red valerians now make a splendid ap¬ 
pearance ; and, against the houses, China roses of different kinds, 
but especially the commonest variety, which flpwers earlier than 
any other, are profusely covered with bloom. The finest part of 
this street is the recess in which tlie house of Mr. Wild the 
architect stands, and which is mentioned in our volume for 1829, 
p. 120. The architecture is better here than in most of the old 
parts of Brighton, and the trees and shrubs have attained a com¬ 
paratively large size. The house then occupied by Sir James 
Sco't, to which the large conservatory called the Oriental 
Garden was then, and is still, attached, is now occupied as a 
ladies’ school. All the gardens here are kept wit|i very great 
care and neatness. 

The Gionnds in Front of the Pavilion are so shut in by in¬ 
creasing the height of the wall, and boarding the inside of the 
iron railing, that they no longer, as formerly, prove an orna- 
m*nl to the tov.iri. M'e cannot help thinking tliat if this matter 
were represented in a projier light to Her Rlajesty, she would 
ortler the wall to be joweied, and an open iron railing placed 
on it, leaving the border of trees and shrubs within as it is, so 
as to produce a barrier which may be partially seen through, 
similar to the palisades and borders of shubliery which sur¬ 
round the sfjuares, and to that which existed sonTe years ago, as 
shown in Mr. Re})U>n’s Designs for the^^avilion, &.C., fig. 147., 
given in our edition of Mr. Repton’s works, p. 403. Allowing 
the eye of persons in the street to |)enetrate*here and there into 
these gromujls wouUl certainly be a great aiUlitional beauty to 
4 Jii!( part of Brighton, and we should think coiilil be no annoy¬ 
ance to a (jtteeti who is^iot averse from showing herself in public, 
even if she were walking within. Mitch has been said re¬ 
specting the architectiVe of the*Pavilion. For our part; we 
admire it tnroiighout, for its novelty in this country and its 
consisteucy, for the unity of stylo which pervades every part, 
and for the substantialness of the execution of the worjj. We 
speak only from generaljmpr«ssions, without specific examina¬ 
tion or eiitgj'ing into details. W’e hope every part of the edifice 
and its appendages will be kept up in good repair as long as it 
will stantl. We regret to see some chimnej-tops repaired with 
common red chimney-pots, insteailof the ornamenUil forms with 
which th*y were formerly Icrminatetl; but wc hope the repairs 
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to which we allude are only temporary. We know not whether 
the town of Brighton is rich or poor; if it be rich, we would 
suggest the idea of clearing away all the houses round the 
Pavilion, and presenting the cleared ground to the queen, so as 
to enable Her Majesty to surround her residAice with lawns and 
trees, and an open iron railing; and, to make this gift complete, 
we would at the same time clear away some houses, so as to 
admit a view of the sen from the principal rooms. Whether 
the expense of these improvements would be compensated to 
the town, by inducing the court to pay more frequent visits to 
Brighton, is a point that can only be matter of conjecture. 

The Squares, or open spaces between the grounds of the 
Pavilion, and the Rose Hill Nursery, are varied only with one 
or two clumps, unconnected among themselves or with any 
thing around. There is not a walk in any of them in which 
there is the slightest shade, which, in our opinion, is a very great 
defect in all public gardens; but it might be remedied by plant¬ 
ing trees along one system of walks for summer use, and form¬ 
ing open \\alks for use after rain and during winter. 

St. Peter''s Church, a very, handsome edifice by Mr. Barry, 
has a considerable area round it, but it has not been used as a 
place of interment; because, from its low situation, it is supposed 
that it might deteriorate the water which supplies the wells of the 
town. This piece of ground is surrounded <by a marginal 
plantation, which has a very good effect; and the interior, as it 
is not to be used as a cemetery, might be diversified with flower¬ 
ing shrubs and low trees, and with small circular beds of flowers 
of different sizes grouped together, each bed planted with otily 
one kind of Sower. Both trees and flowers we would have 
named for the ijenefit of the young; for we should not treat it 
as a cemetery, but rather as a botanical pleasure-ground. 

. St. Nicholas Church has lately had two oi’ three acres of ground 
added to it, which *is laid out as a cemetery. This ground is 
on the steep side of a hill, with a terrace along the jipper boun¬ 
dary, formed by a series of cells or catacombs, each of about>tli# 
size of a common coach-house, and with large boarded doors, 
which rather remind us of the stable-yard than of the cemetery. 
The doors are too large; for though wd speak of “ the g.ates of 
death,” the entrance to the tomb is generally made narrow, 
widest at bottom, and the door that closes it of stone .or metal. 
In our ^opinion it would be a great improvement to remove these 
coach-house dooi-s, and substitute Olivers much narrower, and 
formed of one slab of slate, or of Caithness flagstonf. The trees 
planted in this cemetery, are horscchestnuts, limes, and other 
unsuitable kinds, mstead of Pyrus A'na, sea buckthorn, the 
common elder, sycamore, the common and Irish yew, the ever¬ 
green oak, the Swedish juniper, &c. The flower-beds neither 
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group with one another nor with any thing else. The soil, except 
a few inches on the surface, is naturally of pure chall{. The 
entrance to this cemetery is Roman, while the church to whicli it 
belongs and adjoins, and the catacombs it contains, are'Gothic. 

Hanover Chapel^ms a burying-ground which is quite unique. _ 
A straight avenue of elm trees leads from the entrance-gate to 
the door of the chapeland on each side of the gravel walk, 
which runs down the centre of the avenue, is a narrow margin of 
smooth highly kept grass. Next, there is on each side a neat 
low wire fence, beyond which is the burying-ground, the greater 
part of which is dug and planted with herbacebus plants, inter¬ 
spersed with low trees and flowering shrubs, and divided by 
walks, in some places straight and in others winding. The whole 
is irl(‘i-sperscd with graves and grave-stones, and as th^ gates in 
the wire fence are all kept locked, no person is allowed to walk 
among the graves wlit) is not admitted by the gardener. Every 
recent grave is covered with a mound of green turf, kept smooth 
by Ldipping or mowing, and all the rest of the ground is kept 
dug and planted; so that no flowers can be said to be grown on 
the receni graves, but only beside them. The re<Ant graves 
are (hose in which interments have taken place within two or 
three years; and are always known by being covered with green 
turf, V Inch is kept fresh by t atering, and short and thick by fre- 
t)Ugnt mowing. Nothing that we ever saw in a cemetery or church¬ 
yard comes up to the high keeping displayed in tnis one. The 
walks and their edges were perfect; the grass ever}’ where like 
velvet; the dug grouiltl as fresh and garden-like as if it had been 
recently dug and raked : the flowers neatly staked and tied up, 
where tying was retjuired ; and not a single decayed flower or leaf 
could we observe any where. The boundary waits were covered 
with ivy and other climlters, and we obiKrved trained on them 
one or two fig trees‘’and some other plants of the tree kind; but 
as, in cousetiuence t)f the wire fence, we could not get into tfie 
interior walks, we speak only of what we saw from the avenue. 

The Jloyat Tea Gaidru in the outskirts of the town is on a 
ifvel sill face, and migjit be made a scene of considerable 
attraction. It has been ten or twelve years planted, and the 
trees are .30 ft. high and upwards,, and thriving as well as CQuId 
be desired. •'Fhere is a hand.somc broatl straight walk down the 
centre of the garden, completely and densely shadcil by elms ; a 
great variety of sitle walks anti side scenes, such as open 
circular areas of gravel, of flower-beds, of arbours ant! other 
rustic structures, of basifls of water, 8cc. There is a sunk oval 
area of turf, 100 ft. by 200 ft., .yirrountl^ed by an open lawn, which 
may serve as a verdant amphitheatre, or for a large company to 
see a play acted on a tem|torary platform, tiT hear music, or see 
fireworksj ftir a dance, a fitney fair, a mas(|ucradc, or other 
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amusements. There is a labyrinth at the farther extremity of 
the garden, and a large building for refreshments at the main 
entrance, ll; does not, however, seem in a thriving state, for 
most of'the wooden structures are tumbling to pieces, and the 
flower-beds were neglected, and, instead of a gardener among 
them, we found a cow. 

Bose Hill Nursery, Messrs. ,T. and G. Evans, ^^^e noticed 
this garden on a former occasion (G. M. for 1838, p. 501.) ns 
being cultivated wifli great spirit, and receiving the additions of 
various plant structures. In our present rapid glance we ob¬ 
served admirable crops of grapes, a splendid show of geraniums 
and other greenhouse plants, and the whole garden in the very 
highest order and keeping. Neither of the Messrs. Evans were 
brought'up to gardening, which is, doubtless, the reason why 
they are so fond of the pursuit, and why they keep everything 
in such excellent order. Though we have little room for details, 
yet we must not forget to record the dimensions and crop of one 
vinery. Length, 45 ft.; breadth, lOft.; height at back, 10 ft.; 
at front, S ft. Heated by one fire, over w hich there is a boiler, 
the water from which circulates in pipes at the back of the house, 
while the smoke passes along a flue in front. Tlie vines have 
been six years planted, are spurred in, and on each shoot only 
one bunch is left to be matured ; these bunches commonly 
averaging I lb. weight each. They are calculated to ripen in the 
first week of July. The weight of grapes cut annually from tliis 
house is from 3 cw t. to cwt.! This produce is very seldom 
equalled, and we are not aware that it has been often sur|)assed. 
The bqrder is a strong chalky loam, 2 ft. deep, on a chalky bot¬ 
tom, perfectly dry ; the soil is well enriched with stable manure 
and night-soif. and mulched on the surface, but not cropjted. 

Norman's MarJcct-C'irden, at the eastern extremity of Brigh¬ 
ton, in Park Street, is remarkable for its vitieries, which form a 
range 400 ft. long, 15 ft. wide, and 12 ft. high at back. There 
is no front glass, but a parapet of 2 ft. with openings with wooden 
shutters for admitting air, and there are corresponding openings 
and shutters at the top of the back wall. Both arc opened by 
jointed wooden levers, in a very simple manner. These houses 
weyp put op about twenty years ago; and they are heated by 
flues, which Mr. Norman, after nineteen years’ exp erience, con¬ 
siders cheaper than the hot-water system. The vines are spurred 
in, «hd one bunch only left on each lateral branch. The 
bufiches are not large, but they are numerous, and equally dis¬ 
tributed over the whole vine; and the laterals being twice as 
numerous as in the house of M«;ssrs. Evans just mentioned, the 
total weight of grapes produced from a sejuare foot of glass is 
probably not materially different. • Mr. Norman begins to force 
his earliest house on Feb. 1st, and his crop generally ripens in 
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sixteen weeks. He had just (May 25th) begun to cut in his earliest 
houses. The vines are so far apart that abundance of light is 
admitted between each main stem, and to this circifmstance, the 
dryness of the fire heat, and also the dryness of the <soil and 
subsoil, Mr. Norman attributes the high flavour of the grapes, 
which, he says, are the highest in flavour which are brought to' 
Covent Ganlcn Market. The borders are broad, occasionally 
very slightly cropped, of sometimes mulched, and in very dry 
weather, while the fruit is growing, watered’along the outer ex* 
tren)ity, whore most of the fibrous roots are supposed to be. The 
kinds grown here, and also in the Rose Hill Nursery, are almost 
entirely the Hamburgh, with a few of the white Nice for the 
size of the bunch, and one or two muscats for flavour; but, as 
the muscats uow seldom bring a higher price than the Ham- 
burghs, they are not much grown. 

Jtagers's Fhu'cr-Cutrdeu, and Parsons’s Floieer-Gnrden, both 
on the Western '.load, have had considerable accessions of glass 
sine we noticed them in our volume for 1829, and we found 
an increased variety of pelargoniums and new showy greenhouse 
plants. Both parties have several acres of ground about a mile 
out of town. 

The Market-Gardens which supply the ordinary vegetables 
to the Brighton market arc mostly at the distance of a mile or 
two in the interior; but the superior vegetable-; .ire brought from 
th^ neighbourhood of Shoreham, and from dificit,it pl.ices along 
the coast a.« far as Arundel. We saw excellent asparagus, 
broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuces, rhubarb, &:c. Lettuces 
of the brown Cos kind were particularly abundant, and chiefl}- 
as this variety stands the winter near the sea us well as the 
common cabbtige. We found two excellent kinds of potato in 
the market, brought from Storrington, ^lot far from Arundel. 
The one w'as called* the Yorkshire kidney, and the other was a 
roundish potato, neither of them hollow-eyed, or showing the 
least symptom of vegetation on June Stf, the day we left 
Brighton. We learn from the grower, Mr. Linfield, that these 
l^athtoes, which are grown in a sandy peaty soil, are kept in 
pies; that is, buried in pits in dry sandy soil that does not 
retain water. The flesji of the round potato is yellow, rather 
waxy than n^aly. very solid in consistence, and of an exceTlenl 
flavour. They may be had of Mr. Linfield, Storrington, or. in 
Brighton* of Wilkins, a fruiterer in East Street. 

There seems a very general taste for keejiiiig pots of«flowers 
in the windows in Brigliton,* more particularly pelargoniums, 
and a number of these, with heaths and other plants, are ex¬ 
posed in the market. Among tfiem wrf noticed stnne fine double 
bloody and double yellow wallflowers; a double wallflower, very 
fragrant, which appeared to be a hybrid between a wallflower and 
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ft Virginian stodc, and wfaicb^ thot^ called French, was, we were 
informed, first introduced to BruHbton by the late Mr. Cobbett 
of Horse H!il Nursery, near Woking. Hiere » also here a 
single wallflower callm the. Harlequin, which bears yeljow, 
da» brown, and nearly white flowers, al^ expanded at the 
'same time. 

The Park is a piece of ground of from 40 to SO acres in 
extent, and forming a basin open at oiie point to the soutli-cast 
and to the sea, and every where else surrounded by rising 
ground, which shelters the interior of the basin frota the north, 
west, south-west,‘and north-east. The area is arranged in such 
a manner as to be eventually surrounded by a licit of villas, 
containing from 1 rood to 2 acres each, and all looking on the 
basin, which is planted as a park, and contains upwards of 20 
acres. This park, which will be etpially enjoyed by all the sur¬ 
rounding villas, is, in the words of the prospectus for letting 
the ground, “ not to be built upon, but to be left free, and for 
ever appropriated, as at present, for lawn and plantations.” 'I'he 
trees in the park are of ten years’ growth, and average from I ,'3 ft. 
to 20 ft. in'hcight; and, considering the soil and the situation, 
they are in thriving state.* The situation is naturally sheltered; 
and, when it is farther protected by being surroiuKletl by a belt 
of villas and their gardens, the trees will admit of being thinned 
out, when the roots of those which rentain, having greater 
range, and their tops more room, they will grow much faster. 
Indeed they are at present much too thick, even for an exposed 
situation. We suspect the ground was not properly prepared at 
first planting; .for, had it been deeply trenched and manured, 
the trees need not have been planted nearly so thick, and they 
would have grown much faster. There is also a want of single 
trees and small groups to break the larger masses, and these 
ought to be added without delay from the 'thinnings, each tree 
‘ bbing headed in, in the Belgian manner (p. 131.). There is a 
plan of this park, and a view exhibiting the general appear¬ 
ance which will be produced by the surrounding line of villas, 
very beautifully lithogra|ihed by Hulmandel. 'I’liere are three 
entrance-gates, erected from designs by Mr. Barry, all excel¬ 
lent, but more particularly that called St. George’s Gate, which 
calls to mind the portals to the villas in the neighbourhood of 
Florence. There is a steam-engine in an elegant tower in the 
highest parts of the grounds, for the purpose of raising water 
from r. deep wcV, so as to supply all the houses that may be 
built, even to their upper stories.'- ‘ - 

Some borders of shrubs and flowers have lately been jdanted 
along the outer drive of the park by Mr. Attree, the proprietor, 
which we notice because they have been very tastefully planted 
in groups, so as to form masses of the same forms and colours. 
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and blending iolso onef anotb^ at 'dieir bonndarielC 

of lavender, rdseiMtr^, rue, red tialeriiin, 

columbine, and odter plafits which thfive well on obe) 14 - 1 <Hi}t 

remarkably well; and among the shrubs Ooroaitla £'ri(eru$.^RM 

conspicuous being then in full bloom. < , 

Park Villa, Thomas Attree, Esq., is situated in the nppe^ 
part of the snn-ounding Ji®ib ®tid occupies about 2|^ acres. The 
house, which is in the Italian style, was designed by Mr. Barry, 
and bui'i under his superintendence. Mr. Barry also designed 
the .‘I icliiiectural garden, tcrr.ace walls, and open garden buildings, 
wlii( i) * n m conspicuous ornaments to this villa, whether seen at 
a distil, .e or i om the windows of the house, as a foreground to 
the park and the sea. The interior of the house is admirably 
ananged, and the principal apartments are finished in a style of 
great simplicity and beauty. Tliere is a loggia in the centre of 
the principal front, vrtlh which the smaller drawingroom com- 
muni'-ates; and the larger drawingroom looks into a small con- 
serviiiory or jilant cabinet, from which a (light of steps de.scends 
to the garden. In consequence of the steepness of the ground, 
the ascent to the entrance front is only by a few ste*ps, but the 
garilen front, which looks on the architectural flower-garden, is 
so much lower than the other as to exhibit tlie windows of th^ 
ba.sement slorj. It is this steepness of the surface which has 
given rise to so intich architectural beauty aiui variety in tliis 
viilli and its aceonipiinimcnls. 

The architectural gardens arc on three levels. The first, de¬ 
scended to by 11 fliglit of steps from the conservatory, lias tlie beds 
edged with stone, and a handsome basin and fountain in the centre; 
some pedestals and vases, a handsome open temp|e or pavilion 
at one angle, and a massive stone seat at the other. The garden, 
on two sides, is bounded by a high relaWiing wall, which has a 
formidable appeiirailfce from below, and is terminated above 
tlie level of llie gauien by a rich parapet surmounted by vases; 
and this painpet is also continued on one side of the house so far 
as to connect-this central garden with one above it, in which 
tl.*r<; is a bowling-greeiij and one below, in wliich the flower¬ 
beds .are on turlj and in which there are a number of low 
ornamental trees and s|;rubs, besides numerous creejicrs tyid 
roses oil ihcj^errate walls. The contrast lietween tlie open 
aerial effect of the upper elevated garden, which has no other 
boundary ’than the low parapet on two sides, and overlooks 
tile park with the sea in the distance, and tlw lower ghrden, 
which K surivuiided by high architectural walls, and in which 
the eye is confined to the garden itself and the arcliitectiinil orna¬ 
ments which terminate the walls| is excefleiit; while the bowling- 
green garden forms a third cJiaracter, quite •distinct from the 
other two. Besides these three gardens, there are a large arti- 
•td 1842. VI r. At 
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ficial mount thrown up to shelter the house from the south¬ 
west, which ^s covered with shrubs interspersed with walks; ti 
shrubbery combining a fruit border, which leads to another mount 
with shrObs and walks; and a third walk with glades of lawn 
^nd groups of shrubs and ornamental trees, jvhich leads to the 
kitchen-garden and reserve greenhouse and hotbeds. The beds 
and shrubberies were remarkably well stocked with flowers, 
among which the China rose, heartse.ase, wallflower, and Bromp- 
ton stock were conspicuous; and under an awning there was a 
bed of tulips, containing many choice flowers. In short, we 
were charmed with the beauty and variety of this place, which 
we visited more than once, and should have wished to have 
brought away ground plans and sketches for publication, which 
wc hope'to do at some other time. 

One point practised here by the gardener, who was not bre light 
up to the profession, though not new, i?; too much ui glected. 
He always keeps a strong reserve of well-grown br.shy wall¬ 
flowers in loamy soil or in (lots, and whenever any bed becomes 
naked in the autumn, he fills it with wallflowers, which, being 
evergreens', have a lively appearance through the winter; and if 
the bed is not wanted for other flowers, they make a fine show 
in April and May, till the beds can be filled with geraniums, 
verbenas, &c. Many gardeners profess to adopt this plan, but 
for want of time, or some other cause, neglect it. It ought to be 
adopted as a rule, that no flower-bed in front of a house shduiil 
at any time he left naked. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the kinds of evergreens for covering beds in*this w'ay should not be 
confined to the wallflower and the stock, but should be extended 
to other* evergreen herbaceous plants and low shrubs, such as 
pinks, sweetw\lliams, saxifrages, creeping thyme, common thyme, 
rue, sage, rosemary, v^ieriwinkle, tutsan, heaths, box, rhodo¬ 
dendron, and all similar plants that may be grown in No. 3‘2 
pots, or that, when planted in the common soil of the garden, 
may be taken up with abundance of fibrous roots, so as not to 
cause them to flag or check their growth. In some chses the plants 
may be grown in thin beds of rich loamy soil, bottomed ‘w»,,h 
flagstone; in which case all the roots might be taken up by in¬ 
serting the spade between the soil and ^he flagstone, and taking 
the plants up in masses, like turves, to be lai'd dot'll where they 
are wanted. To grow the plants in pots, however, is perhaps 
the best mode for all those that have ramose roots, sfucli as the 
wallflower, stock, &c., using the proper means to prevent the 
roots from growing far through the bottom of the pot, by giving 
the pot a twist round occasionally. For saxifrages, pinks, &c., 
the turf-transplanting mode is perhaps preferable. Where the 
trouble of keeping, a reserve of plants cannot be taken, a reserve 
of turf ought to be maintained for the same purpose. • 
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The Architecture of Brighton is in general of a very inferior 
description, not so much from want of expense, as of taste. The 
greater part of the town bears evident marks of haifing been got 
up in a liurry ; and the elevations are apparently for the (host part 
the work of carpei^ters or bricklayers. No where are so many ^ 
pilasters and columns degraded, or so little attention paid to doors 
or chimney tojis. One ^characteristic of most of the houses, 
except those which come under the class of third-rate, is a 
semicircular or segmental bow projected from the front next 
the street, from the foundation to the summit of the elevation in 
which the Windows are ])laced. The object is th present an ob- 
lic|ne suri'ace to the wind, which, being very violent, is in danger 
of blowing in the glasi. These projections also serve as but¬ 
tresses Lo the iroiit; and, were they carried up occasionally one 
story higher than the rest of the house, they wcmld break the tame 
iinilbrinit_y and vulgarity of the sky outline. The walls are very 
thin, and freipiently fi anted in wood, filled in with a single brick 
in th jkness, and covered externally with what is called brick 
weather tiling {Enc. of Coll. Arch.,\y. 228, 229.), wliich so ex¬ 
actly resen.bics brickwork, that no stranger could (Aer detect 
the diHert-nce. Ornamental weather tiling (Ihiil.) is cjnite a 
difierent style ol'covering waP', and easily detected. There are 
syiuploins of improvement in the shops ; anti the terminus of 
tlic railway, St. Peter’s Chnich, and IVIr. Attlee’-, villa, are e.x- 
amiS'les ol good tiste, which it is ho|)ed will not be witiiout their 
efiect. The houses at the eastern anti western extremities t)f 


Prighton are, in many cases, much superior to those in the in¬ 
terior and mititlle part tif the lown; and the U})per and lower 
marine terraces at Kemptown, and the esplanatles at the west 
entl of the tt)wn, are grand and characteristic features. 'J'he 
town is also remarkably clean, anti the i^iatls in its neighbour¬ 
hood, being Macatlaifiisetl with brtiken flints from the sea beach, 
aie kept in excellent order; thtmgh we cannot help noticing 
that men were breaking stones by the oltl mode; that is, by 
kneeling tm a wisp of straw, and breaking the stones as they 


licain*the heap. The loco¬ 
motive machine described 
in our volume for 1829^ 
and which w<j shaH here 
repeat, is an improvement 
so obvious* that it requires 
only to be known to be 
introduced. We first saw 
this machine 34.) in 
Nottinghamshire in 182.';. 
The diameter of the stones 
to be broken is reduced 
in the qiiany, or on the 



Fig .34. ^tonebreakrr's Tohlc. 
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ground, by heavy hammers, so as not to exceed in diameter 5 or 
6 inche$. They are then placed on a table of a triangular shape 
l/g. S*.)) bdhrded on three sides like a dressing table, but open 
at the narrow end, which is placed next and in front of the ope¬ 
rator, who sits on a stool (b), or stands, as he may choose, and 
' has a block between him and the point of the table ^ 

(a), the tOfi of which block is about 6 m. lower than 

the top of the tabic. By means of an iron ring fixed y J 

into a handle of wood 35.), he draws from the 

table as many of the stones ns the ring will enclose on 

the block, and fhen breaks them wliile still enclosed | 

in the ring, which is held by his left hand. When 

this is done, then, with another motion of the left fir si. 

hand, he draws lliem in the ring off the block till 

they form a heap at one side, or he at once drops them into the 

- ■pj handbarrow measare. 36.) Topie- 

vent any fragments from getting to his 
face, he jiuts on a wire guard or veil 
( /ig. 37.), which may be tied by a riband 
F.g.%. IIa„i-,arrow Mu.s„r.-. suspended flOlIl llis 

hat. In the same handbarrow, which serves as 

a cubic \'ard measure, stones arc conveyed to 

any distances. The price paid is so much a 

yard. In some places the breaking apparatus 

consists of three separate parts, the table, the' 

block, and the stool; in others, the whole is 

combined in one machine, liirnisiied with a W't\ \'V\ 

wheel (^g. 34'. c), which serves as one foot /i /' | ‘To 

whfin the machine is stationary, and handles 7 ' '* V 

(rf), by means of which it may be moved from I'lg-sr. inrr Guard. 

place to place as easdy as a common wheelbarrow. In some 

places there is a light triangular frame w*ith thatched hurdles, 

dne for each side^ and one for the top, which can be used for 

protecting the operator from rain, snow, or cold winds. 

We consider these contrivances for raising tl\e character of 
stone-breaking as a fine examjtle of what may be done for m-n, 
even in the humblest, most unintellectu'al, and most monotonous 


Fig. 37. Il'irc Guard. 


of occupations. An article in the Journal (;f ike Itoyal Agricultural 
Society, vol. ii. p. 353., published in December last, shows how 
the labour of keeping roads in repair may be rendered greatly 
more interesting to the operator, by letting the work also much 
per m’'e, furnishing the operator with certain appropriate articles 
of clothing, and forming a scald of n'erit, by which the portions 
of road under each man is to be tried, and gratuities awarded 
to them accordingly onco or twice a year. How different must 
be the feelings of men so employed from the feelings of those 
who have no more interest in the road they are repairing than 
the horse has in the cart which he drags over it! 
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Some other gardens in the neighbourhood of Brighton, and 
some at SI’oreham, Lancing, Worthing, Tarring, 8jc., we must 
defer noticing till next Number. 


Aar. III. Descriptive Notice oj Blair-Adam. By Alexander 
MackeSzi^:, Gardener there. 

ere m i;;tit l)ut heaths, and ferns, and thistles grew, 

lars ii d pines arise, and flowers of ever}' hue. A. M. 

Bi.air- ‘ AM, cinarkable for its extensive plantations, is beau¬ 
tifully situated on the east end of Cleish Hills*, in the county 
of Kinross, tweiity-one miles nortit from Edinburgh, and tw’enty 
south from P'jrih. In tlie neighbourhood are many castellated 
ruins f, once the strongholds of the feudal lords who inhabited 
them, at whose proiu^ look their vassal slaves obeyed and did 
them reverence. In the county are two lochs, early mentioned in 
.Scottish history. The first is Loch Ore, about one mile to the 
east of IJl'iir-Adam, containing upw'ards of 200 acres, with an 
ancient picturesque castle in the midst of trees on art island in 
its centre. About fifty years ago it was all tlrained, and is now 
converted into arable and pasturage ground. It is now the 
property of fsir Walter Srott. Near this place, in a. n. 
Agricola, having divided his troojts into tiiree l;odias, one of 
theni consisting of the .Oth legion, was so sudtienly iitiacked by 
the natives that the Romans suffered much loss, and were only 
rescued by a forced imirch of Agricola to their su|)port. 

The other is Loch Leven, four miles to the north, about ten 
miles in circumference, of considerable beaut}’, and abounding in 
historical interest. It is of an irregular oval figure, and pos- 
•sesses several islets, as well as being su*rounded with scenery 
of a pleasing or impdsing kind. It is justly tieemetl one of the 
many places in Scotland worthy of a visit frjnn totiri.sts. 'I’lfe 
chief islands in Loch Leven are two in number, viz. one situated 
near the shore opposite Kinross, on which are the picturesque 
rutlis of a castle, once diguilied by the compulsory residence of 
the ha))le.ss Mary Queen of Scots. 'I'he other is called St. Serf’s 
Isle, on which are the rtiins of a priory dedicated to St. Serf. ^ In 
Loch Leven at'e alTthe different species of hill, or burn, or river 
trout to be met with in Scotlaml. The grounds command 
beautiful knd extensive views, bounded on the north by the 
Giam[)ians, upwartls of 3,500 ft. in height, and on the s»tith by 

* There are four lakes among the hills, the largest above a mile aiul a half 
in circumference. On Drumglow, tht:*highest/>f these hills, are the remains 
of a Itoman eneaiiipmciit. 

t There are nearly a ilozeii nncieiit castles, most o# them in ruins, within 
a few miles, inchuling the romantic scenery of the Rumbling Bridge and 
the Caldron Binn. * 
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the Pentland Hills, which rise to the height of 1,700 ft. To the 
east are seei] part ol’the Frith of Forth, with the Bass and North 
Berwick Law in the distance. During the last century improve¬ 
ments have been carried on to a great extent By the late Lord 
Chief Conimi^siouer, his father and grandfather, and also by 
the present proprietor. Admiral Sir Chailes Adam, at present 
commander in chief of the West Indian and North American 
stations. 

Little more than a century ago, before the improvements 
were begun, thefe was only one tree, which ever since has gone 
by the name of///6* tree. It is still standing, but not so large as 
many of the numerous progeny which have sprung up around it. 
There are now nearly 1000 acres of thriving plantations, and 
about sixty miles of roads, rides, and walks, and all in good repair. 
On the summit and sides of the hills and undulatiim (riound 
which aboiHul here is seen the loity silvtV fir * towering niojes- 
tically over the surrounding trees of the forest, producing a 
pleasing effect by relieving that sameness nliich generally pre¬ 
vails in woodland scenery. I'he silver fir rises to the lie'glit of 
90 ft., ancf attains 13 ft. in j-arcuinference. 

The house has rather a singular aiipcarance. Additions have 
been made to it from time to time, and it now forms a sijiiare 
with a court in the centre. There is tilso a large court iti front 
of the house. It aflbrds much acconnnoilation ; there is an ex¬ 
cellent library and many fine paintings, 'i'o the north-east, about 
a quarter of a mile distant, lies the garden, nearly six acres in 
extent. The principal entrance is front the south by a large 
gate, \vhence a fine view of the garden is obtained. On the lauii 
are two fiiig specimens of the silver fir, upwards of 70 ft. in 
height, and feathered to the bottom, which have a grand elfect, 
and are greatly admired by all visiters. Near them are two 
fine specimens of hemlock spruce, 351 ft. m height, with finely 
formed round heads. 'I'o the right of the gate is a group of 
large silver firs. There are a great many shrubs in the garden 
shrubbery, chiefly evergreens of great size, which'give this part 
of the garden the character of a winter garden, a desideratdm 
which has often been attempted, but seldom well accomplished. 

* The following dimensions were taken for Mr. I.oiulon \!vhen he called at 
Blair Adam in August last (18+1). The largest silver fir measures, at I ft. 
from the ground, l+ft. in circumlerencc ; ami, at + ft. from the ^rouml, 10 ft. 
9 in. There are a great many silver firs which, at 4 ft. from the ground, 
measure 9 ft., 10 ft., 10+ ft., and 1ft in cuyumfcrencc, and 90 ft. in height. 
A large beech, and a Scotch elm, at 4 ft. from the ground, measure each 10 ft. 
in circumference. An evergreen oak. at the same height, measures 7 It. 4 in., 
and is 40 ft. high. A hemloc'it spruce, at I ft. from the ground, measures 7 ft. 
8 in., above which it .divides into two limbs, each of which is 5 ft. in circum¬ 
ference ; and the height of the tree is .3^ ft. 0 in. In front of the house is a 
siihododendron pdnticum, 60 ft. in circumfereuce, and 12 ft. high. 
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The garden is divided into two parts by a burn, or small rill, 
running from west to east. From the north wall to the biirn, 
th ground has a gentle declivity. This part of the garden is 
devoted to fruit, flowers, and vegetables; while the south part, 
which has some slight undulations and natural inequafities, is all 
kept in short giliss, and is covered with silver firs, forest, and 
ornamental trees, placed at irregular distances from, each other. 
The south wall is hid liy, the large and ornamental shrubbery 
above mentioned. The north wall is about 20 ft. in height, and 
426 ft. in length. It is constructed with flues, which are kejit in 
constant use. At regular distances under th(i cojiing are placed 
brackets, whicli render it highly ornamental. The gardener’s 
house is in the centre of the north wall. In the south front is a 
large Venetian window, which is kept uncovered and open to 
view ; the other part is entirely covered with jessamine and China 
roses entwined. TJie walk which runs parallel with the north 
wall is 12 ft. in wi<lth. At the cast end of this walk there is a 
do r of liandsome Doric architecture, entering on a small space 
intended for a temple. 

On the west end there is likewise a door of Doric^urchitecture,’ 
chaste in style, which opens upon a small shrubbery; beyond 
which is verdant pasture ground, well clothed with trees of 
considerable size. ()n each side, and on the top of these doors, 
are placed handsome vtoes of stone; and abo on the south side 
Oi'thc walk arejtlaccd Maltese \ases on stone pedl',^^ls, op|)osite 
to etich of the brackets on the high aall. The two side walls 
are 12 ft. in height, jiiid 2 tO ft. in length, \\ ith parallel walks 7 ft. 
in width. In the centre of ihegarileu, from the gardener’s house 
southward, is a grass walk 16 ft. in vidth, and joining the lawn 
on the south side of the garden. On each sitle ai« flower-Itorders 
10 ft. wide. The borders on each side of all 4110 walks in the 
garden are adapte(* for flowers. 'J'he rtorders next the wall are 
laid out in bed.s, and the south border is filleil with greenhgusg 
plants, stocks, &c. The length of the flower-borders is 1051 
yards, mory than half a mile; anil the ground so occupied in all 
Aiiakes a flower-garden of nearly one tiere. As the vegetables 
are all hid by the esp.'fliers covered with fi iut trees, the enjoy¬ 
ment of the flowers thus united with the kitchen-garden is not 
broken in ijjron by the" sight of the vegetables. There is an ar¬ 
rangement of herbaceous plants collected iind^ systematically 
arranged by the late gardener, I\fr. Henderson. 

The author of Jtnvcttri/, in the Ahhoi, has immort.alised a 
•spot on the grounds qf lilair-Adam, “ A*romantic*delI well 
known by ihe name of Kiery Craigs.” When speaking of car¬ 
riers stopping at certain hou.ses on ijie road, a long established 
custom, he .says: “ Attractions of a kind very difi'erent from 
those which arrested the progress of JoluT Auchtermuchty and 

• \ A 4" . 
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his wains stiil continue to hover round the romantic spot; and 
none has ever visited its vicinity without a desire to remain long, 
and to return,soon.” 

Blair-^dam may be taken as a specimen of what cultivation, 
combined with refined taste, can do to beautify, enrich, and adorn, 
even a wild unsheltered moor. “ 

Blair-Adam, Jane 1 . 1842. 


[Sir Walter Scott, as member of the “ Blair-Adain Club,” 
spent a few days l^ere about midsummer every year from 181G 
to 1831 inclusive. The club generally met on a Friday, and 
the members returned to Edinburgh early on Tuesday to attenil 
the courts. The mornings were spent (Sund.ny excepted) in 
visiting the scenes of high historical interest in the neigldmur- 
hood; and to these visits we owe the splendour of many of Scott’s 
romantic descriptions, particularly of Locli Leven, MacdulF’s 
Cross, &c., as well as the weightier obligation of the Abbot in 
the dog-days of 1819. At tlie suggestion of Sir W'alter, tlie 
Lord Chief Commissioner arranged materials for “ Tlie Mistory 
of Blair-Adam, from 1733 to liJ34,” in which he gives a most 
instructive as well as entertaining history of the agricultural ami 
arboriculliiral progress of the domain in tiie course of a hun¬ 
dred j'ears. This liber rarissimus is uiii’ortuuateiy not open to 
public inspection.— Life (f ,SV o//.] , . 

The book above referred to is thus noticed in Sir 'I'honias 
Dick Laiuler’s edition of Price on the Pieluresqne. 'I'iie note is 
long, but we quote it entire, because it is extremely interesting, 
and also inlitructive. It will serve also as a specimen of the notes 
which .Sir Thoqias Dick Lauder has added to Sir Uveilale Brice’s 
work. 

( 

‘•Before proceediri!; to plant the gromuls of a |)l.ico oniaiiientiilK, it is ne- 
l-csshrv carefully to study its character, to hccoiiie thoroughly ac(|iiaiiUcd with 
the various ine(|ualitics of its surface, to consider also the diirercut sods \\hich 
present themselves, and, after well digesting all these paiticnlar^, let the 
improver then hestow' some thought upon the cpicstion now Nature woul^, 
have done the work, had she heen pleased to haijc executed it. Here I am 
presupposing the existence of two things; first, that the place has some 
variety of surface; and secondly, that the improver has studied the wooding 
of nature, which is still abundantly t.) he met with in a'l the wilder parts of 
our own country, especially in Wales or in the Highlands of Scotland, as, for 
example, in the valleys running down in all directions from the (Jrampians, 
where the beauty of the natural woods is so very renuirkablc. If the [ilacc 
is so utterly, tievoid of variety of surface as to he absolutely a dead fiat, ami if 
it has no timber on it already, the existing.irrangpinent of which iiiighl suggest 
to the improver some design for ultimately producing intricacy and interest, I 
should be disposed to advise the proprietor to fix his residence elsewhere. 
But if he is reduced to the nedussity of settling there, by having no other 
choice, 1 should say that fhe best advice that can well be given him is, to plant 
and spare not; so that, although he may he able to do nothing \ery effectual 
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in producing beauty, he may at least have the gratification of seeing his trees 
grow, with the hope of leaving behind him something which his son or his 
grandson may work into a place. He should always bear in giind that trees 
are more easily removed than reared, and that there is more hope of a place 
W'herc Ihe house stands in the middle of a forest, than there can bfc where it 
appears staring in the midst of a bare plain, without a single tree within view. 
But in planting—whether in the smaller groves or larger woods, the different * 
kinds of timber trees should not be mixed, so as to produce one^eneral uni- 
Jormih/ of varieii/, if 1 may so cypress myself; but, for the most part, though 
perhaps not always, the individuak of each kind should he grouped together 
in considerable masses, irregular both in form and size. The trees, moreover, 
should be planted at such distances from each other as may enable them, when 
grown up, to stand without risk of much interference wiyi each other, being 
well intermixed with hollies, thorns, yews, hazels, inountain-ash, elders, bird- 
cherries, juniper.s, and all the different kinds of trees and bushes of smaller 
growth. These should especially prevail about the edges of the grove or 
wood, and they should likewise be |)l.inted as much as possible in patches of 
the .same pi.ints. In short, the plantations of nature should be imitated as 
nearly as may be. The woods at a distance from the site of the house should 
be of larger ilimensions, a«d they should partake more of the character of 
groves as they draw nearer to it; and as they get smaller in size, the variation 
of the t' es ol' which thej arc composctl may become more frequent, and the 
groves and woods should be so arranged as that they may play U|)on one 
another as you move among them,— tho.se nearer to the eye shilting upon 
tho.se that are more distant, so as to give the idea of continuity, Whilst, at the 
same time, the eye may have full permission to find its way in among them in 
different parts. And as 1 should rather prefer an over-ilomg th.in an under¬ 
doing of wood at first, so 1 should wish the proprietor to be early alive to the 
nccessiU of making fre(|uent inroads upon the outline of his groves and 
woods, by carrying glailcs into them in certain places and loosening their 
edges in others, so as by degrees to give air, that is, relatiie ilistaiiee, as well 
as nature, to the whole scene. But the attempt to convert so iitfcilv flat and 
unfavourable a subject its that which we have now supposed to exist is rarely 
to he made. • 

“Then, if the improver has never enjoyed the opportunity of studying the 
nnmiier in which nature plants, he will labour under great disadsantages, and 
mast even make up the deficiency by axailing Imnsclf as laret'iy as he can of 
the study of the works of the best laiidscape-paiiiters, mowlern as well as 
ancient. • 

“ Bat, gr.mting that the (ilace which is to be improved is blessed with some 
degree of variety of ground, though it should eteii be altogether without au5' 
other requisite, plantation alone may in time give wonderful charni.s to it. 
For then the sides of the steeps may be covertd with woods, the trees of 
which may be b.suight feathering loosely down from the denser |),irts, and 
scaBci'ed in irregular eoiifnsion upon the sloping lawns. Dingles and dells 
may be made mysteriously intftcate and interesting, by filling them with dark 
woods and tangled thickets in one place, and leaving natural openings of 
fairy.like turf in others, on whiofi the richest iiielloweJ lights may fidl. (tropes 
and dense cover* may*clothe the knolls, and straggle towards one another 
with a species of broken continuity, so as to leave no mass iff'a staring and 
isolated cond«tion, and the wliide may thus he made to rcscnihle a portion of 
one of nature’s own wdld woodland scenes. ^ 

“ The qiicstiuii will naturally arise, how maiiy years musl elapse before such 
a change could be effected oii a j^crfectTy treeless place f The answer to this 
(piestion will naturally depend upon the nature of the soil and the degree of 
liberality of expenditure which the proilrletor maf' be disposed to lay out upon 
its plantation. But, even under circumstances the least fatourablc, it may 
be answered by any one who has hair the good fortiine^o read a most inter¬ 
esting volume called the liUtir-Adnm lioot-, written and printed, though uol; 
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publislied, by my venerable and highly respected friend, the late Right Honour¬ 
able William Adam, Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court in Scotland. 
The ori^n of rfhis work is thus graphically recorded in its own pages;—‘ It 
was on a fine Sunday, lying on the grassy sunnnit of Bcnnarty, above its 
craggy br6w, that Sir Walter Scott said, looking first at the flat expanse of 
Kinross-shire (on the south side of the Ochils), and then at the space which 
Blair-Adain fills between the hill of Druinglow (thl: highest of the Cleish 
Hills), and„the valley of Lochorc, “ What an extraordinary thing it is, that 
here to the north so little npiicars to have been done, where there are so many 
proprietors to work ujion it, and to the sbnth, here is a district of country 
entirely made by the eflbrts of one family in three generations, and one of 
them amongst us in the full enjoyment of what has been done by his two 
predecessors and himself; Blair-Adam, as I have always heard, had a wild, 
uncomely, and unhospitable appearance before its improvements were begun. 
It would be most curious to record in writing its original state, and trace its 
gradual progress to its present condition.” The idea thus suggested by 
Sir Walter Scott so pleased the Chief Commissioner, that he resolved to carry 
it into efl'cet, and thus was the Blrar-Adam Book produced. 

“ Before the year nS'.i, the property of Blair-Adam, lying in an extremely 
dull and unpromising country, which might be said to be entirely destitute of 
wood, had but one solitary ash tree upon it. The author of the book divides 
the history of the progress of its improvement from this tridy hopeless state 
into three distinct eras, viz:—that from 17.S3, when his grandfather William 
Adam began his operations, to IT-fS, when he died—the second era, that from 
174^, when his father John Adan^ succeeded, to 179g, when he died—and 
the third, from i7i)g, when the late Lord Chief (Commissioner succeeded, to 
the date of writing the book in To csplain more perfectly the extent 

of beneficial change produced on the property during these iliUerent eras, the 
work is illustrated with four plans. 

“ The first of these plans shows the state of the property before 17.'i.S, with 
that single tree upon it, in which it had then so much reason to rejoice.* 

“ The second exhibits the state of the ])roperty, as left by the grandfather, 
in 1748. 

“ Thu third represents it, as left by the father, hi 1792. 

“ And'the fourth gives the whole improvements on the estate as executed 
up to 1834, and consequently it furnishes a valuable exani|)le of what may he 
accomplished iti the course of a century. There being now about 90(1 acres 
of wood, gre.it part of which is well-grown timber, yiekiing, without any sa¬ 
crifice of beauty, a very considerable revenue. 

“ Mr. William Adam, the grandfather, adopted that formal style of planting 
which prevailed in his time, .so that the second plan, which .shows the state of 
the property at his death, is covered with straight hedgerows, bisecting each 
other at riitht angles ; long tivenues regularly lined off, each niatheinatically to 
eorrc.spond with the other ; and m certain places circles, sofuc of solid plant¬ 
ation surrounded by lawn, and others of open lawn surrounded by a d?rcle 
of trees, A reference to the third pl.an, that eff 1792, shows that John Adam, 
the father, had not only very much increased the plantations, but that he had 
suVcecded in de.stroying the formolity of the pkice as left by his father, as w(41 
as in giving to it a considerable degree of intricacy aiul i.iterest. But the 
fourth plan, tiiat of 1831, proves that the Lord Lliief (loiimiissioner added 
both to the extent of the tmiher on the estate and to the beaut} of the place, 
in a stjU greater degree. 

“ In thus so paiticularly noticing Bliiir-.Adam, I by no means desire to bring 
it forward as a perfect siicciinen of landscape-gardening. Its late venerable 
and highly gifted owner himself con.siilered it in no other light than as a (circ 
ornt'c, where agriculture am'*’ ttie necessary evils of its accompanying fences, 
were objects of too ^rcat importance to be sacrificed, and which consequently 
fettered the hands of taste, though even these were executed with unusual 
.care and judgment. My reason for selecting Blair-Adam is rather to show 
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how much may be made of a place of the most unfavourable promise, by 
planting perscveringly, and with some attention to the nature and form of the 
ground. M'hcre it has been possible, without sacrificing uti^ty, to introduce 
toiiclics of beauty, such fiivourable opportunities have not been nc^glcctcd, but 
have been rendered successfully available. I miecl not particularise instances, 
but 1 may mention tljp (iHen, and the liiirn, and the Kiery Craigs, all of thenj 
objects of little interest until rendered interesting by the beautiful manner in 
which they have been wooded, as well as the fruit-garden, which, though 
walhal on three sides, has bebn jonvcrteil into a most interesting spot, by the 
manner in which it has been enclosed on the south side, and in a great 
measure surrounded by a wildeniess, iti which is to he I'ound intermixed a pro¬ 
fusion of evergreen trees and shrubs of remarkable growth. Were it a matter 
of prudence to make a large sacrifice of income to atisolutc taste, often in 
itself uniirofitable, I should say that Blair-Ailain is now in that very state in 
which a judicious landsca|)e-gardener, with full powers and means allowed 
him, might produce the happiest cflects in the shortest period of years, and 
with the least comparative l.ibour, sons to introduce the appearance of perfect 
nature into every part of it. 

“Iris sonienhat renijjrkable that it should have fallen to the lot of the 
same individuals of the same family, I mean William and John Adam, the 
grandfather and fatlur of the Chief (Commissioner, to create and alter another 
place .;i the same way as they did Blair-Adam. This was the small property 
of North-Merebiston, near Edinburgh. It consisted of a square field of 
about thirty .teres, which was surrounded by a wall and plantcj by the grand¬ 
father with a circle in the centre, which hail four regular avenues brc.iking off 
fiom it m four different directions. One of these avenues terminated in a 
straight row of tiees running at right angles to it and flanking a broad walk 
ending with a linie tree on each side. The vista to this walk to the cast was 
the c.ihtlc of lidinburgh, and the tower of St. (files’s ("hi rth, and the house 
was placed at the western end ol it. .lohn Adam broke up h’s fathi r’sformal 
hues here, as he did .it Bl.iir-.Vdam, and, froiii w bat 1 recollect of the place 
when 1 visited it as a boy, the effeets of his operations wore eery pleasing. 
E'lom the intimacy that ^uhsisted between iMr. Adam and hheiistoiic. whom 
he tisited at the I.easowes, it seems to be doubtful whether the poet's (biin- 
atiim of that celebr.ited place was not materially a'#isted, if not suggested, by 
the hints which he received from his Scottish friend. The place of North 
Merebistoii afterw.irds passed into other bands, and it has since been much 
ileiuolished by h.iving its timber greatly diminished, and flic Edinhurgli and 
(ilasgow Canal curried directly through it, so as^o suhduide it. But injured 
as it luis been, there yet rein.iins enough of beautiful features about it, lo,en-, 
courage a jiroprietor of t.iste to give it such restoration as might \et convert 
it into a very delightful \illa ; and the rich distant views which it coimuaiids 
add much to the teni|itation to commence .such an undertaking. 

^“.!n consideiing the eflects of the growth of plantation dm mg a century .a.s 
exhibited at Blair-Adam, it^mist be remembered that a much shorter period 
of active and judicious planting may produce changes the mo t satisf.ictorv, 
so as richly to reward the proprietor who may hate.so employed his time and 
money, both bj the [dcasiire and the |)ro1it be may reap during many tears of 
his own life. This, of course, will be more easily aecom^slied if ancient 
trees or o^dcr woods have chanced to exist alre.uly, especially if they do so 
amidst a variety of surface, and a f.ivonrable combination of natural features. 

1 could mention many places where the proprietors wljp made the ^lantation.s 
on them still live in green vigour, to^njoy the daily improving efl'eets of their 
earlier operations. But the seat of a liiend, which 1 hate had occasion lately 
to visit, is at‘this moment particiiljuly in mi mind, as a most pregnant ex¬ 
ample of this. 1 mean Blairipihan in Ayrsnire, the residence of Sir David 
Hunter Blair, Bart. There the ijttiation is peculiqply favourable trout the 
variety of form of tlie surrounding grounds aiul the shapes of the retiring 
hills ; from the noble ancient trees that exist in the vicinity of the house; as 
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well ns from the stream of the Girvan and its romantic glen, tip which yon 
approach the wider valley, where the mansion stands on its elevated side. 
Blit the great extent of judiciously planted and well-grown woods, which Sir 
David has created within the short period of thirty years, has already had the 
effect of giving a noble magnitude to the demesne. It may now be said to 
be in that stage of advancement when the happiest results may be anticijintcd; 
and these will certainly be produced by the gradual destruction of the hard 
lines inevitably occasioned by fences, the loosening of the edges of woods and 
groves, the introduction of glades in certain parts of them, and perhaps by the 
enrichment of portions of the more open lawns by partial plantations. 

“ I may likewise notice Dunskey, near Portpatrick, a place belonging to 
Colonel Hunter Blair, brother to Sir David, which affords, if po.ssiblc, a still 
more remarkable example of what may be done by plantation, even in appa¬ 
rently the most unfavourable circumstances. About 800 acres of thriving 
wood having been got up there within a very short period of time, on ground 
generally much elevated and exposed to the whole blast from’ the Irish 
Channel, dn the Island of Islay, also, Mr. Campbell of Islay, though a young 
man, has in his own time raised about 1300 acres of wood, and he has now 
the satisfaction of being able to drive for miles under the shade of thriving 
trees of his own rearing. 

“ To conclude the few remarks which I have ventured to subjoin to those 
of Price upon planting, I shall only add that the effects sought to be produced 
by the mixture of the different varieties of trees and shrubs must be much 
guided by the.comparative greatness or smallness of the place on which the 
improver is operating, minute attention to the introduction of particular kinds 
being more admissible in a smaller place or in the smaller or more observed 
parts of a larger place, than in other positions. On this particular point 
Mr. Wheatley speaks most sensibly—as indeed he docs on planting in ge¬ 
neral :—‘ All these inferior varieties,’ says he, ‘ arc below our notice in tlie 
consideration of great effects ; they are of consc(|uencc only where the plvnt- 
ation is near to the sight ; where it skirts a home scene or borders the side of 
a walk; and in a shrubbery which in its nature is little both in st.tle and in 
extent they should be anxiously sought for. The noblest wood is not indeed 
disfigured by them; and when a wood, having served as a gre.it object to one 
spot, becomes in another#he edge of a walk, little circumstances varying with 
. ceaseless change along the outline will then be attended to ; but wherever 
these minute varieties are fitting, the grossest ta-ste will feel the propriety, and 
the most cursory observation will suggc,st the distinctions: a detail of all 
would be endless, nor can they be reduced into cluss>-s. To range the shrubs 
and small trees so that they may mutually set off the beauties and conceal 
the blemishes of each other ; to aim at no effects which depend on a nicety 
for their success, and which the soil, the exposure, or the season of the day 
may ilcstroy; to attend more to the groups than the individuals,— and to 
consider the whole as a jilantation not as a collection of plants, are the bjjst 
general rules that can be given concerning them.’, 

“ One remark more, and I have done with this part of the subject. Nothing 
can be more unwise than to trust to delicate foreign trees or shrubs for the 
production of important effects, which may thus be oil ruined by the de¬ 
structive cold of some severe winter. Such tender strangers may be well 
enough introduced experimentally; but they should have places .assigned to 
them where their failure may produce no serious blank, if they should un- 
fortunateiv perish. 

“ 1 shall offer but a single word on thiv subjc.'’t of lawns. Levelling, smooth 
shaving, and rolling, are operations only admissible close to the house; and 
even there it is better that it should -be associated with terraces, bowling- 
greens, flower-knots, and such minor pieces of formality as are in keeping 
with that of the archit^ycture. Everywhere else the lawns should be in rich 
and natural-looking pasture, es|)ecially where they begin to sweep away under 
trees, or to lo.se themselves in the woodlands. In such jilaces, .some of the 
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more graceful wild plants, such as those of the fern tribe, the great tussilago, 
and others, may occasionally be permitted to show themselves, and even tufts 
of whins may not be altogether out of place. And as it is well known that 
the best way to produce good pasture, is to put a great vaTiety of animals 
upon it; so by having groups of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and seven asses, 
constantly grazing together, you wdl not only thereby insure the richness of 
the surface, but you ^^l also add to the interest of your scenery by the variety* 
of the living objects which will thus be seen giving animation to it.” 

[In an open glade in tlie shrubbery, surrounded by ever¬ 
greens, a handsome pedestal contains the following inscription, 

which was copied for us by Mr. Mackenzie last year.] 

• 

MM L LIA M ADA M 
(nORN 1088, DIF.D 1748) UEGAN, IN 1733, 

WITH A SPIRIT OF entkuphim;, ami with i orei ist greatey in advancf. 

* • 

OF THAT AOE, TO IMPIIOVK AND PLANT THIS DOMAIN, 


JOHN ADA M, 

THE SON OP WILLIAM, (itOKN 1721, PIED 1792) 

WITH PISTINGI ISHED TASTE, 

EXTENDED THE IMPROVEMENTS AND ENLARGED THE WOODS. 

IN 17o! HE HEGAN, AND IN 17G1 HE COMPLETED, THE GARDEN, 
WHICH HAS HEEN PRESERVED WITHOCT CHANGE OF DESIGN OR ALTERATION 

OP EFFECTS, 

EXCEPT WHAT GROWTH HAS PRODUCED. 


A CENTUKV AFTER THE IMPROVEMENTS WERE REGUN, 

WILLIAM (thk son of john), aokd 82. 

COMPOSED THIS INSCRIPTION AND PLACED ft- HERE, A. D. 1833. 


Art. IV. The Powers <if Vegclation. By Charles Waterton, ESq. * 

In those good days of old, when there were no corn-factors in 
I^iglaml to counteract that {lart of our Redeemer’s prayer, 

“ Give us this day ouradaily bread,” by boarding up vast stores 
of grain, until mouldiness and vermin have rendered it unfit 
for the use of mijn, there stood at Walton Hall a water-inill, 
for the interest of the proprietor and the good of the country 
round. .Time, the great anniliiiator of all bumim inventions, 
saving taxation and the national debt, laid this fabric low in 
ruins some sixty years ago; a^id nothing noW remains^o show 
the place where it once stood except a massive millstone, which 
measures full 17 fL in circumference.. The ground where the 
mill stood having been converted into meadow, this stone lay 
there unnoticed and unknowfi (save by the passing hay-maker) 
from the period of the mill’s dissolution to the autumn of the yejir 
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18 J 3, when one of our nut-eating wild animals, probably by way 
of a winter store, depositeil a few nuts under its protecting cover. 
In the course of the following summer, a single nut having 
escaped the teeth of the destroyer, sent up its verdant shoot 
through the hole in the centre of the procumbent millstone. 

’ One day I pointed out this rising tree to'a gentleman who 
was standing by; and I said, “ Jf this young plant escape de¬ 
struction, some time or other it will support the millstone, and 
raise it from the ground.” He seemeil to doubt this. 

In order, however, that the jilant might have a fair chance of 
success, I directed that it should be defended from accident and 
barm by means of a wooden paling. Year after year it in¬ 
creased in size and beauty; and when its expansion had entirely 
filled the-hole in the centre of the millstone, it began gradually 
to raise up the millstone itself born the seal of its long reiiose. 
This huge mass of stone is now 8 in. above the ground, and 
is entirely supported by the stem of the iiut tree, which lias 
risen to the height of 25 ft., and bears excellent fruit. 

Stiangers often inspect this original curiosity. When I meet 
a visiter whose mild physiognomy informs me that his soul is 
proof against the stonin'winds of politics, which uow-a-days set 
half the world in a ferment, I venture a small attempt at plea¬ 
santry, and say, that I never pass this tree and millstone without 
thinking of poor old Mr. Bull, with a weight of eight hundred 
millions of pounds lound his galled neck; — fruitfid source ol‘ 
speculation to a Machiavel, but of sorrow to a W’ashington. 

Walton Hall, June I. 1842. 


Aiit. V. i)n lie Almosjihejc in Hoii>.es. By 11. Limbuun. 

Tiik necessity of keeping up the atmospheie in houses to a pro¬ 
per degree of moisture, ami of varying the degree of moisture 
according as growth, or ripening, or fruiting is wanted in the 
same plant, or according to the different necessities of dill'ercMt 
plants for that aliment, has been fre(]uei tly and ably pointed out 
in the Magazine. On this account it has become a great desi¬ 
deratum, to be able to ascertain how far th,e air in houses is 
below’ the |)oiut of saturation. The method jiointed out by Pro¬ 
fessor Thomson, in his Treatise on Heat, is so simple and easily 
understood, and so accurate (the professor says, on repeated 
trials he has found the results more correct than Irom Daniel’s 
hygrometer, or Jones’s thermometer converted into a hygrome¬ 
ter), that I have thought it miglrt interest such of your readers 
as iiave not the benefit of'reference to that work to have it de¬ 
tailed ; the more so as I do tiot recollect to have ever seen it 
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alluded to in the pages of your Magazine, which is a record of 
so many valuable inventions. 

It proceeds on the fact, ascertained long ago, tl»at if'a piece 
of glass one degree colder than the atmosphere be sunrounded 
wiiii air saturated with moisture, dew will be deposited upon it. 
All that is necessifry is to provide a plain tumbler, the thinner ' 
in the glass the better, and a jug of water a few degiiees colder 
than the air of the houses cold spring water should be best. 
Pour the water into the tumbler, the glass will immediately be 
cooled down below the air of the house ; and dew will be depo¬ 
sited on the sides of the tumbler, till the heat of the water rises 
up to the point to which the air of the house is saturated. To 
ascertain this point, continue to pour the water from the tumbler 
into the jug, wiping the tutnbler carefully on the outside with a 
dry towel, and again pouring the cold water back into the tumbler, 
watching carefully the moment that dew ceases to be deposited 
on the outside of the tumbler; and a thermometer, plunged into 
the .vater precisely at that period, will denote the point to 
which the air of the house is saturated. Unless where great 
accuracy is required, it may perhaps be sufficient 4o wipe the 
outside of the tumbler, and continue to do so so longas moisture 
is deposited. To pour the water in and out from the jug and 
tumbler is more troublesome, but more correct. The thinner 
the tumbler, and the more alkaline the glass, the more quickly 
will dew be deposited, and the more perfect the result. Tlie 
thermometer in the house will tell the temperature ol the air; and 
the diderence betweeji it and the temperature of the water, at 
the moment dew ceases to be* deposited on the glass timdder, 
will point out how many degrees ^e moisture in the air is below 
the point of saturation. 

The quantity of vapour which can exist in the Mr at either of 
the above-mentioncil*degrces, or any other between the IVeezing 
and boiling point, may be known by consulting the table annex¬ 
ed ; which shows the elasticity of vapour, as ascertained by the 
experiments of Mr. Dalton, and which, though slightly differed 
frwil by others, will be sufficiently accurate for all ordinary pur¬ 
poses. Water, and mJtny other liejuids, have a tendency to 
assume the form of vapour at all temperatures ; but the quantity 
is regulated l^v the»degree of heat •which keeps the particles of 
vapour asunder, and gives them elasticity. Tlttw(]uantity of 
vapour which cun exist in the atmosphere is therefore regulated 
by the elasticity of that vapftur. The mean l^pight of tjje baro¬ 
meter at the sea shore in this country is 30 in. nearly, or 29’82. 
As shown bjfcthe annexed table, at 32° (the freezing point), the 
vapour of water is capable only* of su|j}iorting a column of mer¬ 
cury 0*2 in. in height; consecjyiently, this beiyg only the 5th part 
of an inch, the air at the freezing point is only c.apable of con- 
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taining the 5th part of 30, or the 150th part of its volume in 
the state of vapour, of water. At 212° the vapour of water is 
capable of ;;upporting 80 in. of mercury, consequently at that 
temperature the whole volume might be water; at ]79ii°the 
table would denote about 15 in. of elasticity, or a capability of 
containing one half; at a little above 162°, a 3d part, or 10 in.; 
at 80°, 1 in. of elasticity, or a capability of containing a 30th part 
of its volume in water, in the state of vapour. The amount of 
c.apability for any degree of heat may be thus ascertained, by 
making the elasticity in the annexed table tlie numerator of a 
fraction, of which 30 is the constant denominator. 

Elasticity of VajHmr in Inches of J/r/rw/7/, from 32^ to 212®, arrontinc to 

J\[r. Dalton^ 

Tern- Elast, of I’fm- EIcU»t. of Tern- <it 'I’oiii- ELiit. of I'orn- of 1‘cm- Ela^t of| 

perat \'.ipour. porut Vapour, perat. Vapour porat Vapour, petal ^ .ipour. perut. Vapour. 


32° 

0*200 

62° 

0*560 92'^ 

1*44 

122° 

3 *50' 


7*81 

182'' 

' 15*86 

S3 

0*207 

63 

0*578 93 

! 1-48 

123 

3 *.■59 

153 

8*01 

183 

16*23 

34 ' 

0-2J4 

64 

0-597 94 

1 *53 

124 

3 *65) 

151 

8*20 

184 

' 16*61 

35 

0*221' 

6.5 

0*616 95 

I -58 

1 25 

3*79 

155 

8*40 

18.7 

17 -iX) 

SC 

0*229 

6f; 

0 •6.3.5 96 

1 *63 

126 

3 89 

I5i; 

8*60 

18(> 

17*40 

37 

0*2.«>7 

67 

0*6.55 J>7 

' 1 -68 

127 

4‘tH) 

157 

8*81 

187 

17*80 

38 

0*24.5 

68 

0*676*98 

1*74 

12S 

4*11 

15H 

9*02 

IKS 

18 *20 

33 

0*2.54 

69 

()*6'>8 5)9 

1-.H) 

120 

4 -22 

15'.1 

9*24 

185) 

1 8 *60 

40 

0*2f)2 

70 

0-721 100 

, 1*8() 

1.30 

4-34 

1 60 

, 5) *46 

15)0 

19*(K) 

41 

0*273 

71 

0-74J 101 

' 1*92 

131 

1*47 

161 

5) *68 

lOi 

19-12 

42 

0*283 

72 

0-770 102 

! 1 *98 

132 

1 60 

163 

5»-5) 1 

192 

19*86 

43 

0*294 

73 

0*796 103 

‘ 2-04 

133 

4-73 

l(,:i 

’0*1.5 

1 93 

20*'U 

44 

0*:i05 

74 

0-82,3 104 

2*1 1 

1.3 1 

4 *86 

16-1 

10*41 

191 

20*77 

4.5 i 

0*31G 

75 

0*851 105 

1 2*18 

1 3.5 

.■5*00 

165 

10*68 

15)5 

21 22 

4 o’ ! 

0*.328 

76 

0-880 106 

2*25 

136 

5*1 1 

166 

10 5)6 

15)6 

21 -68 

47 

0*3;J9 

77 

0*910 107 

2*;t2 

137 

5*29 

167 

11 *25 

107 

22-13 

48 

0 351 

78 

0*910 iOS 


138 

5*41 

16H 

1 1 *.5 1 

108 

22*65) 

49 

0*3fi3 

79 

0-5)71 109 


130 

5*50 

16<> 

11*83 

15)5) 

23 16 

50 , 

0*37.5 

30 

roo no 

, 2-.'5:i 

140 

5 7 1 

170 

12*13 

200 

23 64 

51 

0*388 

P.l 

1 *04 I 1 1 

1 2 

'] 41 

5*00 

171 

12*43 

201 

24*12 

52 

0*401, 

82 

1 *07 '1 2 

; 2*68 

142 

6*0.5 

,173 

12 73 

202 

24 -61 

53 

0*415 

83 

110 113 

j 2*76 

143 

6*21 

i73 

13-02 

203 

25 10 

54 ; 

0*429 

84 

1*11 II4 

1 2 81 

144 

6 *37 

171 

13*32 

204 

25-61 

55 , 

0*443 

85 

1*17 115 

' .2 92 

145 

6-.73 

175 

13-62 

205 

26* 13 

5C : 

0*458 

86 

3*21 116 

1 3-(H) 

146 

6*70 

176 

13*5)2 

206 

26*66 

57 : 

0*474 

87 

1*24 117 

1 3 OS 

147 

6*87 

177 

14 *2'’ 

-207 

27*20 

58 : 

0*490. 

88 

1 *28 118 

3-lfi 

148 

7 05 

;i7s 

14 *52 

208 

27*74- 

59 1 

0 507 

89 

1 *32 M9 f 

3 *25 

149 

7 •V3 

'l7f) 

I 1-83 

209 

28*29 

60 ' 

0*524 

90 

1-.36 120 j 

' 3-3.4 

t.^0 

7 42 

ISO 

15*15 

210 

28 *84 

61 . 

0*542 

91 

1'40 )2I j 

3*32 

151 

7*61 

,ISI 1 

15*50 

211 

2;) *41 

' 
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212 

30*(K) 


The other requisites to be known as to how far the dew point 
of the house should be maintained below that point of* complete 
saturatimi, and the quantity of surface of water required to be 
exposed to maintain the proper degree of moisture, varies so 
much with different plants and states of plants and capacities of 
houses, and has already been so ably explained in the Maga¬ 
zine by Mr. Roges and others, that nothing need be added on 
that head. — Jime 3, 184-2. 
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Art. VI. Notice of Four new Plants, discovered in the South Sea 
Islands hy the late Mr. James Corson, Surgeon. • By George 
Don, Esq., F. L. S. With a Biographical Notice of Mr. Corson, by 
the Conductor. 

Mil. .Tamks Corson was tlie son of one of those highly respectable 
Scotch gardeners, who, op very moderate salaries, contVive to give 
their cliildren such an edifcation as to fit them for qualifying 
themselves, by subsequent self-insiruction, for any station they 
may be afterwards destined to occupy. He was born at Dal- 
scairth in Dumfriesshire, wliere bis fatlier was gardener to a 
iiimily of the name of Douglas, and he was educated at the jiarish 
school. Before he was twenty years of age, he was competent 
to become u-dier in the school of Mr. Stockdale of Whitehaven, 
where he remained till, in consequence of our advertising for an 
amanuensis, he was eftgageil by us in'that capacity in 1836, and 
he continued with us till the beginning of 1838. Having always 
had an ardent desire to acijuire a knowledge of surgery, he 
iitlended the class of CJ. D. Dermott, Esq., of Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury, in the evenings, and very soon becamif a great fa¬ 
vourite with his instructor. His medical reading kept pace with 
his practice in the dissecting-room; and so rapid was his progress 
that in 1838 he was consitiered competent to fill the office of 
surgeon to a Soudi Sea whaler. He was accortl’ii^ly engaged 
by Captain Benson, the master of the Kitty, and sailed with him 
from the Thames in the autumn of 1838. 

Nothing particular* occurred in the voyage, except that one 
man had his leg so mangled by th^g^bite of a shark, that amituta- 
tion became necessary ; and the operation was peri jirmed by Mr. 
Corson in so satisfactory a manner,that the patient recovered com¬ 
pletely in the course*of nine weeks. Or their way home, Mr. 
Corson was unfortunately attacked by intermittent fever, which 
carrieil him off in fourteen days, on the IGth of June, 1841, in tfie 
27th year of his age. His remains were interred in the Island 
of Timor, it. the Dutch burying-ground, where a stone was 
er*:fcd to his memory bj his captain, to whom, and to the whole 
shiit’s crew, he had greatly endeared himself by his meek, affec¬ 
tionate, and amiable dis|v>sition. . , 

The following extract is from a notice of the death of Mr. 
Corson, which appeared in the Cumberland Pacquer’oi February 
8th, 1842; — “ We regret that w'e arc unable, within our present 
limits, fully to commemorate*the excellence of<his highly gifted 
and meritorious young nTan. *He was born at Dalscairth, in 
humble circumstances, and by hi;i own unaided efforts had gained 
the position he last occupied, as surgfeon of the above-named 
vessel. His mind was of a very superior oriier, and his perse- 
3d Ser.— 1842. VII. R « 
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veraiice in the pursuit of knowletlge most animated and untiring. 
He was well versed in the ancient classics, an expert mathema¬ 
tician, and aequainted with several of the languages of modern 
Europe; ^nd had, besides, made considerable progress in various 
departments of natural science, by his ardent devotion to which 
'he was, undoubtedly, in a great measure, lefl to engage in the 
perilous occupation in which he met his fate.” 

We can add our testimony to that, of the author of tlie above 
paragraph. Mr. Corson was indefatigable in industry, and most 
assiduous in all his duties; and from his amiable disposition he 
acquired the estcJem and regard of all our family, who may be 
truly said to have felt as much at hearing of his loss as if he had 
been a relation. 

Previcwisly' to IVIr. Corson’s sailing with Captain Benson, 
through the kindness of the late Professor Don, Dr. Brown, and 
others, he had received instructions for collecting and drying plants, 
and collecting and preserving shells, seeds, &c., and of each of 
these he accumulated a considerable number. Among the shells 
were some very fine specimens; and among the plants Mr. George 
Don has discovered four new species, of which the characters are 
given below, and the specimens from which they were taken are 
deposited in the herbarium of the Linniean Society. The shells 
were distributed among his friends, and, as one of these, we have 
retained duplicates of between forty and fifty species for Mrs. 
Loudon’s cabinet. The seeds we have divided between the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society of London and the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society; and the specimens we have .sent,to Mr. M'Nab, jun., 
to be presented by him to the Edinburgh Botanical Society. 

Plants nisc<nvatEi) Jtv Mii. James Cohson, and named iiy Geoh«i: 

, Don, Esm., E.L.S. 

I. El(Vi«;<trj)ns tVir.sfOiimiiA (ti. Don, MS.'). Ferrii"iiit‘ 0 -pul)i‘srens, foliis ob- 
lon" 0 -obovutis inteperrimis obtusi- iicuininatis basi snbronlatis supra gl.i- 
briusculis, rncemis a.xillaribiis latcralibubcjne niultiflorib.se^mcntis taljr’mis 
lancculatis, filanici)ti.s brevibus ptibcbcontibiis, aiilheris uniari.itatis, ovario 
piloso. 5 Dab. Batagoda. Corson, 183b. 

{Eltrocarpuf Corsowiamis ((». Don, MS.). Corsoifs l')ljcoci(fpns. 
Clothed with rust-coloured pubescence leaves oblong-obovate, ([rtite 
entire, bluntly acuminated, somewhat corilatc at the base, almost gla¬ 
brous on the upper surface; racemes axillary ami lateral, many-flowered; 

' calycine segments laneeoljrte; filaments, short, pubescent; anthers 
furnished each with a single awn ; ovarium pilose, 'Butagoda. Cor¬ 
son, 183lt.] ^ 

2. Sca-vola C'orrojiiana (G. Don, MS.). JTcrbacea, foliis oppositis oblongis 
intcjfcrrimis acuir.inatis glabrinsculis, cymis axillarihus dichotoniis bracte- 
atis, calycibus corollisve pubescentifais. J/ llab. Insula Geby. Corson 
Jan. 1640. Fructus capsularis, bilocularis. I’etiolus pul,)escens. Flores 
ulbi. Afiinis S. oppositifdlio Roxh.- • 

[.SV<r'eo/rt Curstirnkna" (G. Don, MS.). Corson’s .Scmvola. Her¬ 
baceous : leaver opposite, oblong, quite entire, acuminated, nearly 
glabrous ; cyiiies axillary, dichotomous, bracteate; calyxes and corollas 
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pubescent. a Native of the Island of fieby. Corson, Jan. 1840. Fruit 
capsular, two-celled. Petioles pubescent. Flowers white. Allied to S. 
o|>positif6lia of Roxb.] 

3. Jjil/wxpennum Cur*uHiamun ((i. Don. MS.). Ercctuin luspido-strigosum 

apice ramosum, foliis linearibiis, spiels binis teruiinalibiLs bratteatis, seg- 
nientis calycinis aeuniiiiatis, tubo corolla; calycc xquuli. © Hub. Bata- 
goda. Corson, 1§39. Herba annua, basi simplex, 4—5 uncialis. Floret 
parvi, liiiei. ^ 

[Litlimpirmum C«)'i»(/ianuin ((r. Don, MS.). Corson’s Lithosper- 
muni. Erect, hispid froin^triga;, branched at top; leaves linear; spikes 
twin, terminal, braeteate ; culycinc segments aemninated ; tube of corolla 
eipial ill Icngtii to the calyx O Native of Batagoda. Corson, 1839. 
Herb annual, simple at the base, or j inches high.- Flowers small, 
) ellow.J 

4. /janJa f eriOHiana (G. Don, MS.). Sqiumiis strobili cuncatis apice supra 
inenrvo-nneinatis. ly Hub. i* Cmtera ignota. 

Co)-.i<)»iana ((t. Don, MS.). Corson’s Zamia. Scales of stro¬ 
bile enneated, each with an incurved hook at top, on the ujiper face. 
2 Natiie countryjas well as all othc/ particulars, unknown.] 
Bdi/mmlcr, June, 184ri. 

SnKi.i.s roi.i.i'.t TEi) iiv Mn. Coasox. 

The following names include most of the genera : — 

Tritbnia vanegiita, Harjia vcntricosa, Ddlium oleiiriuni, Nas*i 3 sp., Ricf- 
mila 3 sp., Terebra niacnl.'ita and babylouica, I’tenk'eras laciniatus, Aphor- 
rais pes-pclicani, Strombns mai.y sp.. Conus millepunctatns and other 
species, Coiumbella several sp., C( rithiiim sp , I’irena tercbralis, Voliita se¬ 
veral sp., Purpura, Buecinnm sp., Mitra sp., Cypra'a :tvcral species (par- 
tienlarly the money cowry), Oliva sp., Ancilliiria sp., Turri'e'',t sp., Turbo 
several species (lioin a very large .size, to a very small one), Delphinula 
(dol[ihin shell), 'I'rochus several species, Ilalibti.s sp., I’atula several spe¬ 
cies (particnlaily a beautiful specimen of the tortoiseshell limpet), Chiton 
sipiauibsiis. Bulla sp.. Nautilus Poinpllius, Sbicn or razor-shell, Venus 
■shells, lli'ppopus, Tridacna (formerly nichuled in the genus Chama), A'rca, 
Aviciila. Pinna, Lima, Malleus vulgiiris (the hammer oyster), Kanellu 
neglecta, Murex several species, Alonoddnta or Odoniti;* labco, Fi.ssurella 
oriens, Neiila, Fusus Coins, Fa.sciolaria trapezium, fscarabvjs imbrinm, Pota- 
mis nmricata, and many others. 

KE VIEWS. 


Anx- I. Ciil'aloguc of ll'oiks on Gardening, Aoricullure, Bolavy, 
- *}{iiral Architect me, Intel i/ published, with some Account oj those 

considered the more interesting. 

lioTAKY, briiid Part of/i Poptdnr Ci/ehicqlia of Xniural Seience, piddisited bp 
the Soeu'tp fttr the Primiotion of Popular Instruction. 8vo, pp. 301. to 530. 
London, 18PA •*' 

Of the previous part of the volnnic, which treats of vegetable phy^siologj;, 
we gave a summary vif the eontfnts in our \’olume fyr 1841, p. The 

following adverlisemeut, prefixed t« the part now before us, will give the 
reader an i<lea of what he is to expect. 

“ The objeef of the following trea)i;ie is toyommunicate a popular, but at 
the same time a scientific, vievv of the chief iribes of flowering plants, ar¬ 
ranged according to the Natural System. The author is not aware that any 
similar attempt has been heretofore made, to embody this arrangement in a 
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work of a strictly elementary character, except in the useful but expensive 
‘ Ladies’ Botany ’ of Dr. Lindley, which he would strongly recommend to 
such of his readers as can gain access to it. Being persuaded, however, that 
through the aid of this system alone can any definitive idea be gained, of the 
vast extent and varied aspect of the vegetable kingdom, he has not hesitated 
to employ it here. In his selection of orders, he has regarded those as having 
the best claim to notice, which contain plants of greatajt importance to man, 
or which present some remarkable peculiarities of structure or habit; a few, 
however, whibh possess neither of these distinctions, have been introduced, 
as containing well-known British plants, or on account of their great abunihince 
in particular spots of the globe. The Cryptogamia have not been treated of 
in this part, since a popular view of their character was included in the 
former one, and furtfier details would not have possessed sufficient interest.” 

Both the letterpress, and the cuts arc chieHy taken from Dr. Lindley’s 
Ladies' Botavy and School Botany. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By James F. W. Johnston, 

M.A., F.U.S., Honorary Member of the English Agricultural Society; 

and Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” 

12mo, pp. 237. Edinburgh and London, I8-1'2. 

Of all the different works which have lately been jmhlished on the chemistry 
of agriculture, that novv before us appears to be the most likely to be of real 
service to the i)ractical man. It is clear and comprehensive, without being 
needlessly profuse; and what gives the practical farmer a direct interest in 
every statement is, that its application to cidtnre or produce is pointed out 
in such a manner ns to be clearly understood In a word, I’rotessor John¬ 
ston is at once a scientific and a popular w riter. This little work is to bo 
considered as a familiar outline of the subjects of agricultural chemistry 
and geology, which are treated of more at large in the professor’s l.n lurcs, 
now publishing in numbers ; and we have no doubt it wilh induce many | cr- 
sons to procure and study the Lectures ; who, without the fascination, if we 
may so term it, of the Elements, would never have ventured upon the task 
of studying the larger work. 

The author commences In pointing out the distinction between the 
vegetable or organic i)arts of plants, ami the earthy or inorganic. The latter 
are discovered Ir/ the ash left after burning. Tlie (piantity of iish left by a 
ton of wheat straw is sometimes as much as 3fi<l lb. ; while a ton of the grain 
of wheat leaves only about/fO lb. ; and a ton of oak wood only 4 or jib. 
The organic parts of plants, therefore, when in a perfectly dry state, con- 
• stitute from 8j to 99 per cent of their whole weight. It is chiefly cuhuife- 
rous plants (hay and straw) that contain so much as 10 per cent of inorganic 
matter. The organic part of plants consists of carbon, a solid substance, and 
of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, peculiar kinds of air. One half the weight 
of most plants, when dried, consists of carbon, about one third of oxjgc i, 
5 per cent of hydrogen, and from 2 to 3 pc.' cent of nitrogen. These 
elements are chemically combined ; a result produced in art by the appli- 
catio.u of heat, and in nature by vital action. By either of theisc means two 
or more substances may be unitet( together, so as to form a third possessing 
properties diffc.—nt from both. Carbon, and the other substances which 
constitute the food of plants, enter by the minute pores of tlie rods, and the 
jmres in the green part of the leaves and of the young twigs. Carbon is 
absorbed irom both Ac soil and the air in the form of carbonic aciil, and 
from the soil in the form of the humic a'nd iilmic aciils. The hydrogen and 
the oxygen are absorbed in the form of water, which is a ehen;ical compound 
of these gases, and the nitrogpn is absorbed in the form of ammonia or 
nitric acid. As a specimen of the manner in which Professor Johnston 
treats his subject, we shall quote what he says of ammonia and nitric acid ; 
tw'o substances of immense im[>ortancc in vegetation, and peculiarly interest- 
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ing at tlie present time, when so much has been recently said respecting them 
by Liebig, Dr. Daubeny, and others. 

“ Ammonia. — If the sal-ammoniac of the shops be mixed jrith qbicklime, a 
powerful odour is immediately perceived, and an invisible gas is given off, 
wiiich strongly affects the eyes. This gas is ammonia. Water 'dissolves or 
absorbs it in very large quantity, and this solution forms the common harts¬ 
horn of the shops, ^hc white solid smelling-salts of the shops are a com¬ 
pound of uuuiionia with carbonic acid, — a solid foniicd by the .union of two 
gases. • 

“ The givseous ammonia con.sists of nitrogen and hydrogen only, in the 
proportion of 14 of the former to .‘1 of the latter, or 17 lb. of ammonia contain 
:i lb. of hydrogen. 

“ The chief natural source of this compound is, in thffdecay of animal sub¬ 
stances. During the putrefaction of dead animal bodies ammonia is in¬ 
variably given off. From the animal substances of the farm-\ard it is evolved, 
and from all solid and liipiid manures of animal origin. It is also formed in 
Ic.sser ijuantity during the decay of vegetable substances in the s#il ; and in 
volcanic countries, it esciipes from many of the hot hivas, and from the 
crevices in the heated rocks. 

“ It is produced sirtificfally by the distillation of animal snlistances (hoofs, 
horr , &c.). or of coal. Thousands of tons of the ammonia present in the 
amnioniactd licjuors of the gas-works, which migiit be beneficially,applied as a 
manure, are amuiiilly curried down by the rivers, and lost in the sea. 

“ The ammonia which is given oft' during the putrefaction of animal sub¬ 
stances rises piirtially into the air, and ftoats in the iitmo.spherc,*till it is cither 
dccom|)oscd by natural causes, or is wiished down by the rains. In our 
climate, cultivateil plants derive a considerable portion of their nitrogen from 
ammonia. It is supposed to be one of the most valuable fertilising sul)- 
stances containcil in farm-yard manure; and as it is present in greater 
pro'iortion by far jn the liipuil than in the soliil contents of the farm-yard, 
there can be no doubt that much real weakh is lost, and the means of raising 
increased crops thrown away, in the (|uantities oflupud manure which arc 
almost every where permitted to run to waste. 

“ Ni/ric Aral is a powerfully corrosive liijuid, known in the shops by the 
familiar name oi aiiuaforlis. It is prepared by pouring oil of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid) upon saltpetre, and distilling the mixture. The a(|uaforlis of the shops 
is a mixture of the pure acid with water. * 

“ I’ure nitric acid consists of nitrogen and oxygen only ; (he union of these 
two gases, so harmless jn the air, producing tht*burning ami corrosive com¬ 
pound which this is known to be. 

“ it never reaches the roots of plants in this free and corrosive state. 'It ' 
exists ill iiiaiiy soils, and is naturally formed in compost heaps, and in most 
situations where vegetable matter is undergoing decay in contact with the air ; 
but it is always in a state of chemical eonibination in these cases. With 
poTash, it ibrms nitrate of m>tas/i (salt])Ctre), with soda, nitrate of soda, and 
with lime, nitrate oj time; .and it is generally in one or other of these states of 
combination that it reaches the roots of plants. 

“Nitric acid is ali^'iiatifl’iilly formed,* anil in Some countries probably 
in large quantities, by the passage of electricity through the atnip.sphere. The 
air, as has been already stated, contains much oxygen and'nitrogen mired 
together; but when an electric spark is passed through a quantity of ai^ 
a certain quantity of the two unite together chemically, so that ey^ry sparR 
that jiasses forms a small portii^n of liitric acid. A fla.s!i of lightning is only 
a large electric spark ; and hence every flash ihat crosses the air produces 
along its path Ii quantity of this achl. Where thunder-storms are frequent, 
much nitric acid must be produceil in this vvayjn the air. It is washed down 
by the rains, in which it has frequently been detected,^ and thus reaches the 
soil, where it (iroduccs one or other'of the nitrates above mentioned. 

“ It has l;ecn long observed that those parts of India are the most fertile 

II D 3 
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in which saltpetre exists in the soil in the greatest abundance. Nitrate of 
soda, also, in this country, has been found wonderfully to promote vegetation 
in many tocalitlcs; and it is a matter of frequent remark, that vegetation 
seems to be refreshed and invigorated by the fall of a thunder-shower. There 
is, therefore, no reason to doubt that nitric acid is really beneficial to the 
general vegetation of the globe. And sineq vegetation is most luxuriant in 
those parts of the globe where thunder or lightning is most abundant, 
it would appear as if the natural production of this compound body in the air, 
to be afterwards brought to the earth by the rains, were a wise and beneficent 
contrivance by which the health and vigour Af universal vegetation is intended 
to be promoted. 

“ It is from this nitric acid, thus universally produced and existing, that 
plants appear to da'ive a large, probably, taking vegetation in general, the 
largest portion of their nitrogen. In all climates they also derive a portion 
of this element from ammonia; but less from this source in trojiical than in 
temperate climates. (For fuller information on this point, see the Author’s 
Ledurcs on Agricultural Chenmtr^ and Gco/ogi/, Part 1.)” 

Plants derive a portion of their nourishment from the atmosphere; which 
consists of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen gases, with a minute quantity of 
carbonic acid, and a variable proportion of watery vapour. The carbonic 
acid affords an important part of their food to plants ; and the watery vapour 
aids in keeping their surfaces in a moist and [iliant state. The various 
substances which constitute the food of plants are decomposed in the intei'ior 
of their vessels, and recompounded so as to form new substances. The 
leaves of plants are spread out in the air lor the same purpose for w Inch the 
fibres are extended through the soil; and while the roots suck in chicjfly 
liquid food, the leaves inhale almost solely gaseous matters. “ In the .sun¬ 
shine, the leaves arc conlinually ahsorbtng carhonie acid from the air and giving 
off oxygen gas. When night comes, this process ceases, and they begin to absorb 
oxygen and to give off carbonic add. It has been ascertained, that in our 
climate on an average, not less than from one third to three fourths of the 
entire quantity of carbon contained in the crops we reap from land of luerage 
fertility is really obtained from the air. 

“ We see, then, why, in arctic climates, where the sun once risen never sets 
again during the entire summer, vegetation should almost rush up from the 
frozen soil, the green leaf is ever gaining from the air and never losing, ever 
taking in and never giving off carbonic acid, since no darkness ever interrupts 
or suspends its h.bours.” 

In the growth of plantstfrom seed, the starch is changed into sugar ; and 
when the shoot first becomes tipped with green, the starch is again changed 
into the woody fibre. The seed also contains gluten; and, neither the gluten 
nor the starch being soluble in water, it is so arranged that when the seed 
first shoots, there is produced at the base of the germ, from a portion of the 
gluten, a small quantity of a substance culled iliastasc, whieft has the power 
of rendering the starch soluble in the sap. ’ 

“ This change of the sugar of the sap into vvoody fibre is observable more 
or less in all plants. When they are shooting I'astest the sugar is most 
abundant; not, however,'in those warts which ate growing, but in those which 
convey the sap to the growing parts. Thus, the sugar of the^scending sap of 
the maple ana 'the alder disappears in the leaf ami in the extremities of the 
twig; thus the sugar-cane woc/rn* only a certain di.stnnce above^thc ground, 
up to where the new growth is proceeding f and thus, also, the young beet and 
turnip abound most m sugar, while in- all thc.se plants the sweet principle 
diminishes as the year’s growth draws nearer to a close. 

“ In the ripening of the car also, the sweet taste, at first so perceptible, 
gradually diminishes and finally disappears; the sugar of the sap is here 
changed into the starch of the grain, which, as above described, is afterwards 
destined, when the gram begins to sprout, to he reconverted into sugar for 
the nourishment of the rising germ. 
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“ Ill the ripening of fruits a different scries of changes [iresents itself. 
The fruit is first tasteless, then becomes sour, and at last sweet. In this 
case the acid of the unripe is changed into the sugar of the ripenecUfruit. 

“ The substance of plants, — their solid parts that is — Consist chiefly of 
ummly fibre, the name given to the fibrous substance, of which wo*d evidently 
consists. It is interesting to enquire how this substance can be formed from 
the compounds, carbonic acid and water, of which the food of plants in great* 
measure coi.sists. Nor is it difficult to find an answer. 

“ It will be recollected tliat the leaf drinks in carbonic acid from the air, 
and delivers back its oxygen, retaining only its carbon. It is also known 
that water abounds in the sap. Hence carbon and water are thus abundantly 
present m the pores or vessels of the green leaf. Now, woody fibre consists 
only of carbon and water chemically combined togmber; lOOlb. of dry 
woody fibre consisting of 60 lb. of carbon and 60 lb. of water. It is easy', 
therefore, to see ho«’, when the carbon and water meet in the leaf, woody 
fibre may be prcuhiccd by their mutual combination. 

“ If. .igain, VC cn(|iiire how this important |)rinci])le of plants imy be formed 
from the other substances, which enter by their roots, Irom the ulmic acid, 
for cxanqile, the answer is equally ready. This acid also consists of carbon 
and water only, ,60 lb. ot* carbon with 37b lb. of water forming ulmic acid; so 
that when it is introduccil into the sap of the plant, all the materials are 
{ires.ait from which the woody fibre may be proiluecil. 

“ Nor is it more difficult to see how starch may be converted into sugar, 
and this again into woody fibre; or how', again, sugar may be converted into 
starch in the ear of corn, or woody fiiirc into sugar during the« ipciiing of the 
winter |>ear after its removal from the tree. Any one of these substances may 
be rejircscntcd by carbon and water only. Thus;— 

6011). of carbon with .60 of water, make 100 of woody fibre. 

.60 lb. 

60 lb. 

.60 lb. 

In the interior of the jilant, therefore, it is obvious that, whichever of these 
substances be present iif the sa[), the elements arc at hand out of which any 
of the others may be [iroiluceil. In what way they really arc |)roduccd, the 
one from the other, and by what circumstances these transformations are 
fiivourcd, it would lead into too great det.iil to attempt berc<to exiilain. (For 
fuller and more |)rccise explanations on these interesting topics, see the 
Author’s hccturcs on Af^rienllnrnl Cbcnnsiry and geology. Part I.) 

“We cannot help aiffniiing to what varied purposes in nature the same 
elements arc applied, and from how few and simple materials substances »the • 
most varied in their properties are, in the living vegetable, daily produced.” 

The ash of plants consists of a mixture of several earthy substances, some¬ 
times as many as the eleven folloaing ; — Potash, .soda, lime, magnesia, silica, 
ai%inina, oxiile of iron, oxide of manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorine. 
The quantity and quality of the ash of plants is, as might be expected, very 
different. In the grain of wheat and oats, all the eleven substances are found, 
except the oxide of Bianganese ; but iq the stri*w of wheat the oxiile of 
iron also is wSnting ; ami in oat straw theie is no soda, alumina, oxide of 
iron, of manganese, nor chlorine. The kiiul of organic matl*-»-varics w:ih the 
part of th(? plant, and one inorganic ingredient may be abundant in the seed, 
and scarcely to be found in the leaves ami stems. Thus, the grain of wlu<M 
contains 20rJ per cent of soda, wlyle the sliaw coiftaiiis onlyper cent. 
Hence the leaves and stalks of a plant, without its seeds, wilt not constitute 
a sufficient imwuire for that plant, because it does not supply all the inorganic 
ingredients that have been carried offTiy it. • 

But we have said enough to give an idea of this very excellent work, which 
we most strongly recommend to *thc young cultivator who is desirous of 
acquiring one of the most important paiis of the science of his art. 

* n » 4 • 
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.“tT', of ulmic acid. 

I22t |nf t one sugar, of sl.arch. 


or of gum. 
loti of vinegar. 
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On Hu- (rniwlli nf Plants in closely glazed Cases. By N. li. Ward, F.L.S. 

8vo, pp. 9!i. London, 184'2. 

The biinple Jet coni|)rehonbivc principle on which plants are grown in 
closed cases does not, Mr. Ward observes, appear to he clearly understood, 
and the object of the present work is to remove erroneous notions respecting 
it. This self-imposed task is most beautifully and pkdosophically executed 
under the following heads: — i. On the Natural Conditions of I’hints. n. 
On the Caus'es which interfere with the Natural Conditions ol' Plants in large 
Towns, &c. in. On the Imitation of the .Natural Conditions of Plants in 
closely glazeil Cases, iv. On the Conveyance of Plants and .Seeds on Ship¬ 
board. V. On the Application of the closed Plan in im|)roving the Condition 
of the Poor. vi. On the probable future A|iplication of the [ireceding 
Facts. 

Xalural Conditions of Plants .—Plants are influenced by the atmosphere, 
heat, light, moisture, varieties of soil, and periods of rest. The effect of an 
impure, as compared with a pure atmosphere, is exemplified in the |)lants 
which grotv in large towns, or within the reach of manufactures evolving 
noxious gases, as comparcil with those which grow in the open country. 
Plants grow in different degree.^, of heat, I’rom to 170’ or 180’, in which 
last temiieraturc certain Cacti alone are fouml to live. The intensity of light 
to which plants arc subjected varii's from almost total darkness to a light 
double that of our brightest summer's day. The state of atmospheric moisture 
varies as much as those ol' atmospheric heat and light. All plants rc(]uii'e 
rest, and obtivn it in some countries by the rigour of winter, anil in others by 
the scorching and arid heat of summer. 

Plants in large Town.s snfl'er from deficiency of liaht, dimness of the atmo¬ 
sphere, fnliginoiis matter witli which the air of large towns is always more or 
less loaded, and the evolution of noxious gases Irotn m.annfactories. 

Of all these atmospheric causes tending to depi'ess vegetation in large 
towns, Mr. Ward is of opinion tluit the fuliginous matter is the most ifffhi- 
cntial. .Sulphurous acid gas generated in the combustion of coal, when added 
to common air in the proportion of or ,'. - .f TT part, has .sensibly affected 
the leaves of growing plants in 10 or 12 hours, and killed them in -18 hours 
or less; and hydrochloric or muriatic Acid gas, in the proportion of -pL of ti 
cubic inch to 20,000 volumes of air, produced an injurious effect in a few 
hours, and entirely destroyed the plant in two days. Such were the results 
of experiments made by Drs. Turner and (lliri.stison, and ipioted in an article 
on Mr. Ward's plant-cases, by the late Daniel Kllis, Fsip, in our Volume for 
1839, p. 488. Mr. Ward has no doubt of the correi-lness of the experiments 
quoted ; but he contends “ that it yet remains to be proved that there exists 
generally, in the atmosphere of London or other large cities, such a propor¬ 
tion of these noxious gases as sensibly to affect vegetation.” (p. 17.) In 
proof of this, Mr. Ward refers to the hundreds of geraniums ui«d other plants, 
.seen in the windows of shops and small houses in mimerous jiarts of Loifdrn, 
“growing very well, and without any crisping oi»curhng of their leave.s, care 
being taken fn these instances to kce|) the plants perfectly clean, and free 
from soot.” Now, Mr. M ai d's cases “ can, and. do, exclude the fuligiiioiis 
portion of the atmosphere,” and hjnee the thriving of the plants grown in 
them. These ■eases, however, cannot exclude gases mixed with the atmo¬ 
sphere; from vvlucli it may be concluded that the proportion in which deletc- 
r<)us gases exist in it is not such as to be, injurious to vegetation, nothing 
like .so mitsih so as the “ acidulous cnian.ations ” which issue from the nume¬ 
rous chimneys of the chemical factories in a-certain part of (ilasgow, and 
which our correspondent in that city informs us “ wither up tly: leave.s in the 
course of a few hours "fp. l.jfX), while the fuliginous particles, according to 
the same correspondent, are not concerned in injuring vegetation. 

Mr. Ward next show'., by quotations from Turner’s Klcmenls of Chentisin/, 
and from other works, that the constant tendency of the gases and va|)ours 
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of the atmospitere is rapidly to permeate each other’s bulks, and become 
cc|ually diiliised; and on this principle, and from his experience with the 
plant-cases, he concludes that the noxious gases, in all ordinary ciises, have 
littU' or no influence in deteriorating the atmosphere either for plants or 
animals. * 

Iniilnlion of llw nnhiral Cumlitinns of Plants in closely glazed Cases. —A fern 
and a grass, wliich cathe up accidentally in a wide-mouthed glass bottle with' 
a lid, first gave Mr. Ward the idea of growing plants in closely glazed cases. 
He had often tried ineffectually to grow ferns on rockwork in the yard at the 
back of his house, and he could hot but be struck with one coming up and 
growing so well in a bottle. He asked himself seriously what were the 
conditions necessary for its growth. “ To this the answer was, Istly, an 
atmosphere free from soot (this I well knew from [irevious e.xpcriencej; 
‘.Idly, light; Hdly, heat; 4thly, moisture; and lastly, change of air. It was 
quite evident that the plants could obtain light and heat as well in the bottle 
as out of It; and that the lid which retained the moisture likewise excluded 
the .sooi. The only remaining condition to be fulfilled was thti change of 
air; and how was this to be effected V” (p. 26.) The answer is, by the law 
of the (liffiision of gaseous bodies, alluded to in the [ircccding paragraph ; 
the crevices in the glass cSse admitting of thif exit and entrance of air, but not 
of tb entrance of tuiiginoiis matter. This is the whole secret of the growth 
of plants in glass cases. 

The consideration of the remaining chapters we must defer till a future 
Number; in the meantime we can assure our readers that these dry facts 
which we have quoted, though they are calculated to give a cofliplcte idea of 
the theory of the art of growing |)lants in glass cases, yet by no means 
exemplify the beautiful manner, accompanied by apt illustrations, in which it 
has been developeil by Mr. Ward. 

Sir f'rcdali' Pine on the Pietiiresijuc: leith an pi.ssat/ on Ilf' ttrigin of Taste, 
and much original J\ taller, by Sir Thonias Dick Lauder, Bart ; and Sixty 
llliisiraltons, designed and dmien on the Wood by Montagu Stanley. 
H. .S. A. Hvo, pp. j86, Edinburgh and London, lH+2. 

The value of the es.says on the pietBresque by Sir Uvedale Price is known 
to every one in this country, who has the least pretension to taste in land¬ 
scape or in landscape architecture, and therefore nothing requires to be saiil 
on that |)art of the volume before us. We reverence the memory of Sir 
Uvedale Price, whom we had the pleasure of knowing personally, both ns an 
author and as a mail; fonthe liberality of his senflnients, and his benevolence, 
were of a character as elevated and decided ;is his taste. Of the notes of Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, we have given specimens at length in p. 34‘i. Ifnd 
p.;!()(». The only part of Sir Thomas Dick Lamlcr’s editorial labours that we 
disapprove of is the introductory essay “ On the Origin of Taste," in which 
ev^ry thing is referred to the iiriiieiple of the association of ideas. We 
readily admit that the greater nmiibcr of the emotions ol taste, and all the 
more exulted emotions, are Tieightened by this principle; but wic think that 
there are many of the |ileasure's of taste that are altogether independent of 
association, and. at alUeAents* that many tmioiions ifo not originate in it.* 
There are cenain combinations of colours and sounds w hich, according to 
the constitution of our nature, are ilisagreeablo, and otlicrs^vliich are agree¬ 
able. Now, either this jioint is conceded to us or it is not. If it be n^ 
denied, then the association of ideas cannot be said tc^be the origyp of taste 
ill music and painting. Mankiiyl in general are less susceptible of 'tiling what 
is agreeable and what is disagreeable in combinations of lines and torins: but 
many iiulividuats are sensible of the (lifliTciiee between forms and lines of dif¬ 
ferent kinds naturally'; and other.s, such as pamters and architects ol taste, 
by cultivation. Now, if this point glso be conceded ^o us, it can no longer 
be said that the association of ideas is the origin of taste in matters relating 
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to form; and form may be considered as including lines and light and shade. 
Hence, our conclusion is, that the origin of taste in nui.sic, in painting, in 
landscape, and in architecture, is founded in nature, and only heightened, not 
originated,,, by association. We shall not enter farther into the subject, 
because those who will not agree to what we have stated arc not likely to 
be convinced by any arguments founded on these state^ueiits. 

The volume, we think, would have been much better without this essay j 
but, notwithstanding, the publisher deserves credit for having produced an 
edition of a first-rate standard work at a mpdeJrate price. The vignettes are 
numerous and highly ornamental. 

A Treatise on Agriculture, comprclicmling the Nature, Properties, and Improve¬ 
ment of Soils ; thP Structure, Fnnelums, and Culltralion of Plants ; and the 
Husbandry of the domestic Animals of the Farm. By John Sproule. Second 
edition, with corrections and additions, illustrated with numerous en¬ 
gravings on wood. 8vo, pp. 695. Dublin, Edinburgh, and London, ISIS. 

We noticed the first edition of this work in our Volume for 1840, p. 34., 
and the demand for a new edition, in so short a period, may be considered as 
a proof of its suitableness for the purpose for wlifch it was written. As a 
specimen of the work, we give the following concluding paragraphs from the 
chapter on the structure and functions of plants. Most of our readers will 
know where they are taken from, though the author has on this, and on other 
occasions of the same kind, not thought fit to refer either to the Encyrlo- 
])<rdia of Gardening (see p. 403.), dr the Fncyclopcedia of Agriculture (see 
p. 280.). 

“ Tile preservation of vegetables for future use is efiected by destroying or 
rendering dormant the principle of life, and by wartling off, as far as prac¬ 
ticable, the process of chemical deconi[)osition. When vegetables or fruits 
are gathered for preservation, the air of the ntmospjiere is continyally 
depriving them of carbon, and forming carbonic acid gas. The water they 
.'•'sntain, by its softening (jualities, weakens the affinity of their elements; and 
heat produces the same effect, by dilating their parts, and promoting the tie- 
composing'effect of both air and water. Hence, drying in the snn, or in 
ovens, is one of the most obvious modes of preserving vegetables for footl, or 
for other economic purposes; but not for reproduction, if the desiccation be 
carried so far as* to destroy the principle of life in seeds, roots, or sections of 
the shoots of ligiveous plants. 

“ The whole art of culture is but a varied de\ elopyment of the above fumla- 
mental principles, all founded in nature, and, for the most part, rationally ami 
scTcntifically explained on chemical and physiological principles. Hence the 
great necessity of the study of botany to the cultivator, not in the limitcil 
sense in which the term is often understood, as including mere nomenclature 
and classification, but in that more extended significatioif' by whicji the 
student is also made practically acquainted with the structure and functfons 
of the vegetable economy ; by which he is enabled to modify his system of 
culture in such a manner as most effectually to accomplish the end in view. 
As this knowledge has ii<creased, rhe produce 6f the land has increased in a 
corresponding degree, and will further increase as pbysiol(%ical knowledge 
extends. Cultivated produce has hitherto outrun population, and, to all 
ajipearance, will always do so. From the increasing enterprise and scientific 
'knowledge of the cultivators of the soil, n6t only the merits of many of the 
varieties of roots, grain, and grasses, npw in ^existence, and as yet very little 
known, will be further elicited; but new varieties, and even genera, possesseil 
of more useful properties than any of those now cultivated, will continue to 
be discovered.” ! 

The following observations are judicious, and, as the author acknowledges 
having hud recourse ti Loudon's Fncyclopcedia of Architecture, we acquit him 
qf any intention to pass them off as his own. 
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“ As general rules in the erection of farm-houses, it may he observed, that 
it is always desirable that they should be placed upon a platform or terrace, 
with H view of keeping the ground floor of the several apar^ment^ dry, and 
consequently rendering them warmer and healthier ; that the chimneys should 
be placed in the interior walls rather than in the exterior ones, tfiis arrange¬ 
ment being better calculated to retain the greatest portion of the heat coming _ 
from the fires within (he house ; and by the additional heat contained within * 
the central mass of masonry, to make the flues draw better ; find that the 
ground {ilan should approach as near as possible to a square, as being that 
form which is calculated to afioAl the greatest accommodation with a given 
mnount of expenditure.” 

The Graincr's Guide. By Charles Moxon. Large foliq. Edinburgh, 1842. 

This work is illustrated by a number of specimens of imitations of wood 
and marble, all done by the author himself, and, we may add, exipiisitely 
beautiful. The work will be found of the greatest use to journeymen 
paintcr.s who wish to excel in the art of graining, and to architecw and ama¬ 
teurs who wish to know what can be effected by this style of art. The 
author, we arc happy to find, has opened an establishment in the metro[)olis 
(Bury Street, St. James’f^ ; and, when we iffld that he has been for a number 
of y irs the jirincipal assistant of Mr. Hay of Edinburgh, his success may 
fairly be anticipated. We have seen some of Mr. Moxon's imitations of 
diftereiit kinds of marble, which are exquisitely beautiful, and show what may 
be done on the walls of halls, corridors, and staircases. 


Art. II. Literary Notieex, 

Tw: Amateur Floiwt, and Guide to the Floiver-Garden. By W. P. Ayres, 
author of a “ Treati.se on the thiltivatiou of the Cucumber,” w ill soon appear, 
price 2.S. (irf. 

A Karratire of a t'kit. to the Au.i/ratiaii Cotonier, by .lames Backhouse, 
with .‘1 mails, 14 etching.s, and 700 octavo pages of letti-rprcss, is expected to 
be ready in the ensuing autumn. I’rice, to snbscriber.s, l-kv. 

A Dc.teriptn'r Treatise on the Scottish Grasses, illustrateil ly 130 figures, by 
R. Parnell, M.D., F.R.S.E., is now in the press. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Ar'i^ I. General Notices. 

Gas-Lime apptied to Jlortieuttnral Purposes. — It appears to me that this 
article, which, 1 bclievo, iiii^ be procurej on application to the clerk of the 
works at any gdbonictcr, for a mere trifle beyond the expense of carting, is not 
valued as it ought to be, and in but few instances have I srtm it made use 
of; but, from these instances, 1 feel so thoroughly convinced of the many 
advantages to be derived from the use of it, that I am anxious to mentiiSff 
a few of the purposes to which it is particularly applicable. 

As manure, when about thrSe years kept and turned, I learn that it is very 
excellent, being, independently of its fertilising qualitics,^uii excellent cleanser of 
the soil from destructive vermin of afl’kinds. Jfn this particular I cannot fully 
expatiate upon its merits, but trust that, before long, some one of your cor¬ 
respondents, who may have a practical knowledge of it# application and effeel.s, 
will kindly commit the same to your pages. 
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In tlie formation of gravel paths it surpasses every thing that I have over 
seen used, for protecting gravel against the unsightly casts of worms, as well as 
greatly pteserviug it from foul weeds, as couch, &c.; even, besides these excel¬ 
lent qualities, it forms an exceedingly clean surface for laying gravel upon, 
more particularly desirable iu cases of scarcity of gravel, for over it a coat of 
gravel of 2 in. in thickness will make a good path, and^ in usual cases, retain 
its colour for three years, when a slight coating of new gravel, carefully incor¬ 
porated, will restore its appearance. For this purjiose it should be sprcail 
eijually over a good layer of stone rubble, broken smaller, ratlier than larger, 
than those used for mending roads on M‘Adam’s principle, to the thickness t)f 
2 in., which will be found to settle down to about 1 in. Thus used, I have 
found, on taking up paths four or five years after their foriiiatioii, that its qua¬ 
lity was but little, iP*at all, diminished. 

One other instance of its utility I will mention, perliaps of scarcely less 
importance than cither of the preceding ; which is, in the formation of basins 
for fountains, &c.; embellishments uuiver.sally admired, but in too many 
instances altogether omitted in gardens, in a great measure from the heavy 
expense attending the formation of them according to the best and usual 
mode. This article, however, at least in the vicinit^y of towns lighted with gas, 
and in a neighbourhood w here good clay can be procured at a reasonable rate, 
opens, if properly ap[)lied, a means by which these luxuries may lie enjoyed. 
It must not be thought that, in speaking of gas-lime thus favourably, I attempt 
to impress the idea that basins made according to the mode I am about to 
mention are entirely equal to those of masonry; but 1 merely wish to assert, 
and that from experience, that basins of almost any extent, and of great dura¬ 
bility, may be made to vie with those of masonry in elegance, simply thu..: — 
Where the basin is required, excavate the soil in accordance with the depth and 
outline of your desired basin, allowing an equal spaee every way to receive 
a thickness of at least (i in., when settled, of gas-lime, bottom and sides, and 
1.5 in., not less, in thickness of well-puddled clay, which mqy be lined, accowling 
to the circumstances of the place, with a single layer of brick or stone, merely 

prevent any accidental perforation of the clay, and finished with a cojiing of 
turf neatly laid, or masonry. You thus, by the ufe of gas-lime bctw'een the 
natural soil and the clay, exclude worms, and, almost without exception, the 
roots of trees, &c., from the clay for an almost indefinite period. 

1 have, according to this manner, directed the construction of one or two 
basins, under very disadvantageous circumstances with respect to soil and situ¬ 
ation, with the most perfect success, and, as comiiared with other modes, at 
an almost nominal expense. 

1 also find that gold-fish thrive as well in basins so formed, as in those 
where gas-lime is not used.— IF. //. B. (hfurd, June, 1842. 

Ki/n-diuil ns Manure. — Never having found any mention made of kiln-dust 
as manure, and having seen in one or tw'o establishments plants, more par¬ 
ticularly dahlias and pelargoniums, grown very excellently in soil manured 
with this article, which is simply the inci[iient; shoot and roots which iTave 
been protrut'ed by the malting or germination of the grain afterw'ards broken 
off by the drying and turning (sec Einyc. of Colt. Arch., p. 402.), I here 
beg to notice that it is, as far as bean uiuler.sland, v,e,l| worthy the attention 
of cultivators ; and, although 1 have not a sufficient knowledge of its merits, 
expense, &c., to speak in detail, in all probability many of your expe¬ 
rienced correspondents may, and will kindly communicate the siime through 
the medium of your ijiagazine.— B. II. H’. .Tunc, 1842. 

[The powerful effects of malt-dust asai manpre are noticed in our Enet/r. of 
Ag., p. 335. 2d ed.] 

A simple and good Afode of packing IJic Pistons of Hand-Springes. — I am 
doubtless not the only gardener who has many times, when using a hand- 
syringe, especially whqn much force haji been requireil, had a sharp dash 
of water on the face, or chest, or other part of the body, from its upper orifice 
vvhile refilling the cylinder, owing to the packing admitting a [lortion of the 
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water to pass the sucker while ejecting its contents. This was so frequently 
my case, and that also after having the syringe more than once newly packed, 
that I felt resolved on adopting, if possible, some means of preventing it. The 
first means applied after depriving the sucker of the whole af its packing, 
was simply by replacing it with a strip of sponge, cut to fill the space allowed 
for the packing,, where it was secured by a single tie of thin copper wire. 
Tnis, upon trial, I fouijfl to answer its purpose so well that I have applied no 
other remedy, and, from its cheapness and simplicity, I think it worth record¬ 
ing. 1 have now used a syrinfje so packed daily for about five Hionths, free 
from the unpleasantness above mentioned. — IV. II. li. (Irfurd, .lune 3. 1&+2. 


Art. II. Domestic Notices. * 

ENGLAND. 

The KThihition at the Ilurticutturat Sorirh/s Garden, on May i+tli, wa.s 
attended by upwards of .5,.j00 persons, including the (jueen, and 1.S,.082 
persons were present on June 11th ; by far the greatest number that has 
attended these exhibition* at one time. Wie enter into no details, liecause 
these are given in the gardening newspapers, to which we refer once for all 
for wl. .tever relates to the meetings of societies, either mctrojiolitan or pro¬ 
vincial. In general, we intend in iiitiire to omit the publication of all matters 
of a temporary nature, or that dcri\ e their chief interest from being imme¬ 
diately made known, and confine ourselves to matters of solid axl permanent 
interest, the publication of which a week sooner or later is of no eonsequcnce. 
Of whatever is new and of a permanent nature, in the gardening new.s|)apers, or 
in any other gardening publication, we shall transfer the essence to the pages 
of the Gardener's 'Magazine, sooner or later. 

The Vnuntams ni St. .lame.s's Parh, amt ta Kensington Gardeni. — In the 
Gardener’s Chronietv of .lime 18., a writer ^who signs himself (.Irtolano has, 
with true artistical feeling, assigned the reason why a fountain now being 
erected in St. James’s P.irk is objectionable; and we notice the subje!?^ 
because his reasons iip[)ly with etjual force to a fountain which has been 
recently set up in the river (as it is Called) in Kensington Gardens. The 
water and scenery in that part of Kensington Gardens where this fountain is 
placed is in a style of what may be termed commonplace iwitnre; but the 
fountain, which is placed in the middle of the river, consists yf a series of cir¬ 
cular cast-iron basins, arriuigcd on a vertical axis ^ne above another, exactly 
like an old-fashioned dumb waiter. The cast-iron axis rises abruptly from the 
water ; and the whole, which may be 10 or 12 feet high, is painted white. 
Any thing less in accordance with the surrounding scenery it is difficult to 
imagine. We have often, when passing this fountain, asked ourselves whether 
it be possible th-'t Lord Lincoln, and tlie other Commissioners of Woods and 
Eongsts, can iqiprove of it: and, if they do not approve of it, how it happens 
that such a hideous object, owintleed any object intended to be ornaniental, 
could be put up without their knowledge and approbtition. If fliis fountain 
had risen out of a base of rockwork it would have bgen less hideous, but ^till 
liable to the obje*‘tion fit being altogether iflcongrnous to the scene in which 
it is placed. A single bold jet from a mass of rock in such g. scene we hold 
to be admissible, but by no means cither a jet or a drooping fountain from 
sculpture or regular architecture. iThc most appropriate fountain which coulcb 
be introduced in this part of the water in Kcnsington*Gardeus is %hat we 
suggested in our Volume for bB+l (^). 331.), viz., huge masses of rock in 
the form of a squrcc, placed where the mock’bridge now stands, from which 
the water might trickle down in strfttmlcts. We say*this kind of fountain 
would have been the most appropriate; because, being at the upper end or 
commencement of the river, or rather lake, it would iliave indicated how it 
was supplied, while no violence would have been done to the character of the 
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scenery. Instead of exhibiting a source of this kind, and disguising tlic termi¬ 
nation of the lake by one or two islands, an attempt is made to keep up the 
character of a river by building three arches as a termination, the common- 
jdacc resource,' in cases of this kind, in the infancy of the natural style of laying 
out grounds, but long since rejected b^ every modern artist of cultivated taste. 
Altogether, the termination of this piece of water is so bad in itself, and so 
ridiculous when contrasted with the real bridge within sight of it, that wo 
think it will be instructive to exhibit its absurdity by sketches, which we 
intend sooner or later to do. The fountain at present only plays occasion¬ 
ally'; but, if a rocky source were substituted, the supply of water might easily 
be so regulated as to flow throughout the whole of that portion of every day 
during which the gardens are open to tlie public. — Coiid. 

Kensington Gardens. — “ As it appears that the public have not closed with 
the project of disposing of the site of the kitchen-garden at Kensington so 
readily as was expected, I beg to offer the following remarks on this most 
objectionable plan, in the hope that, before it be too late, the present govern¬ 
ment may be disposed to reconsider the subject. 

“ There'are two points on which the planners of this scheme deserve some 
credit; and, as they are the only points deserving of commendation, candour 
reejuires their being noticed : thp one is, tlic making of a kitchen-garden at 
Windsor worthy of the place; the other, the projecting of a road to connect 
Bayswatcr and Kensington, which will be a considerable public benefit. All 
the other bearings of the subject I hold to be worse than bad — to bo dis- 
freditable to those who drew the plan, and even more so to those who adopted 
instead of repudiating it, as they ought to have done. 

“ To the north and west of Kensington Palace is the ground in question, a 
strip to the north forming a paddock used by the inmates of the jialacc, and a 
longer strip running quite from the Kensington (iate to the llayswater Koad, 
forming, in the whole, between 30 and 40 acres. The phan is to let the whole 
front along the Bayswatcr Hoad, including, I believe, part of the paildock, for 
building sites, and running a wide road down the centre of the old gardens, to 
divide the ground on each side into blocks of about an acre each, to be let to 
■"Individuals for 99 jears; that is, this invaluable piece of ground is to be 
jobbed out in the ordinary manner practised by individuals who have a few 
acres adjoining a watering place, to make the most they can of their land. Is 
this consistent with the dignity of the crown of England 'i Is the raising the 
beggarly sum, n.^cessary to make the garden at Windsor, to be attained by the 
alienating for ever (for, disguise it as they may, this is the real truth) of such 
a piece of ground V Lot any one see the manner in which the promenade in 
Kensington Gardens is attended, and see the plans and extension of buildings 
oi? every side, and say whether government is not called on, as a sacred duty, 
to do any thing rather than, in the manner here intended, to sacrifice even an 
acre which can be devoted to the public health and amusement ? There is a 
cardinal point which should be carefully attended to in the management of the 
parks. No individual .shouhl be on any pretence allowed to establish an 
interest in tliem. We have just seen a nuisances removed from Piccadilly, and 
the private lesidences in the Regent’s Park are [lerhaps the only blots in that 
beaqtiful enclosure, whilst the conditions cntereil into with the possessors arc 
a serious bar to improvement, and the pecuniary rctarn is -yholly unw'orthy 
notice. 

“ Having now expressed my opinion on the plan, I beg to suggest a better 
■•.node of laying out the ground. The road might be carried tjuite along the 
west side, leaving all. the open space possible. A necessary space of private 
ground, but fenced with open pallisadc, shouhl surround the palace and leave 
it isolated; the remainder should be laid out in choice and ornamental shrub¬ 
bery and flower-garden in a plain way; and properly secured from injury by 
the public. The paddock 1 would leave as it is, if an equivalent cannot be 
found elsewhere ; only, instead of the brick walls, open palisades should be 
substituted, and a communication made from the n. w. corner of the Ken- 
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sington Gardens to the s.w. one. If this plan be adopted, the public will 
have a delightful addition to the garden, and the inmates of the palace have 
the satisfaction of seeing that the ground is devoted to public use and enjoy¬ 
ment, instead of their being annoj'ed by the smoke and incon*cnience of pri¬ 
vate dwellings which arc to close it in upon the north and west. \Qth respect 
to the raising the money, has parliament ever refused a grant for Windsor 't 
We think not; though^omc grants might have excited observation from their , 
enormous amount in proportion to their objects: the stables and kennels, for 
instance. If it be deemed necessary or expedient to alienate ai*y portion of 
the crown land for the purpose, jt should be done at a distance, and nut so 
near the heart of London. A farm in Hampshire or Staffordshire is of no 
moment, if the full value he obtained for it; whereas, if a site like this be lost, 
it can never he regained. 

“ There is one more suggestion which may be made: a Vow of villa houses, 
contiguous, with a mere open space of a few feet, might he built on the extreme 
boundary facing the palace, and opening to the road, but without garden or 
ground. There is no (luestion that this plan might answer, and would not be 
very objection.able. A depth of .50 ft. would realise some money f though I 
should prefer having the whole site clear, especially if there are hopes of pur¬ 
chasing ground to the wes% wdiich 1 have heafd are entertained. 

“ I must now conclude, earnestly calling on members of parliament, more 
especially those connected with the metropolis, to > tir themselves, and prevent 
the government thus carrying out the provisions of a legacy left them by their 
liredecessors. ’ (IK. in (1 nrd. Chron. ior p..‘JHO.) 

Immoisr Slindiloth — On Thursday, the l‘.tth inst., a very fine ^haddock was 
gathered by Edward Spicey, in the ball garden at Chippenham Park, weighing 
'i lb., and measuring 18 in. in circumference. {Camh. Chron. and Jotirn., May 
28th, 18+2. 


SCOTLAND. 

The ll(danic(d Soeieli/ of Kdinhnr^h is in a prosperous state, and accounts 
of their (iroccedings aiijicar from time to time in the gardening new.spapgj^i^ 
which is the reason that we no longer enter into details, conceiving that these 
(lapers are perused by every one at rjl interested in practical botany and 
gardening. 

Of the Caledonian llorheidturat Sueie/j/ we may make the same remark, and 
which is applicable also to all the Scotch provincial societies.* 

'J’/ie Kdmburoh Holaniv Carden has had bequeathed to it the interesting and 
valuable herbarimn of thf late Dr. Archibald Menzies (seep. 240.), winch 
was chiefly formed in the course of his voyages round the world with Van¬ 
couver, and other circumnavigators. — Cond. * 


IRELAND. 

• 

Fanner's Gazelle and .Tonrnnl of I’raelieat llorlienllnre, we are hajtpy to 
observe, is commenced in Dublin, tlie department of rural affajj-s eiiited by 
Edmund Murphy, A.IL, landsca|)e-gardener. A more comjietent editor could 
hardly be found cither, Wi Ireland or Engl*nd, and 4f the paper be properly 
.sup|)orted, we fe81 confident it will do much good. The paper is published 
weekly at 4s(., which very low price the proprietors bind thclnscivcs either 
to reduce, or to give more for money, by enlarging the size of the paper, as 
soon as the circulation shall have Increased so as to cov^r the acting expensT-' 
of publication. The Farmer's ^lazetlg of .Tune 4th, now before us, contains a 
number of apiiropriate extracts from agricultural and horticultural publica¬ 
tions, and an account of a visit to ^ip experimental ground for trying the 
eflects of Dr. Sir James Murray’s oxygcnatcil fertilisers, by Mr. Murphy. 
“ The experimeuts,” Mr. Murphy says, “ have been conducted ir. total ab¬ 
sence of every thing like science and*accurncy.” — Coidl. 
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Queries and Anmers _ Obitiiaiy. 


Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 

The SubscrUim to Donglas’l Monument, (p. 290. to 301.) —In p. 299., for 
“ Mr. Park, Paris Street, Exeter,” read “ Mr. Chirk, Paris Street, Exeter.” 
In p. 301., for “ Messrs. Law and Co.,” read “ Messrs. Low and Co.” In 
p. 298., for “ Cairnmore,” read “ Cairnsmore,” and fo' “ Wm. Ross, Cardo- 
ness,” read “ Wm. Sinclair, Cardonessfor “ Adam M'Marran, Kirbuchtrec,” 
read “ Adair M'Morrine, Kirouchtreefor “ Alexander M‘M.arran,” read 
“ Alexander M'Morrinc;” for “ Ewing Glo.ver,” read “Eben. Glover;” and 
for “Wm. Maxwell of Cardon,” read “ Wm. Maxwell, younger, of Cardo¬ 
ness.” In p. 300., for “ Mr. Smith, in a letter from Worcester, 0/ Os.,” read 
“ Mr. Smith, in a letter from Worcester, 0/. Os. 6d.” Add t8 the list, “ M. 
Saul, Esq., Lancaster, 5s.,” and “ R. Tongue, Esq., Forton Cottage, near Lan¬ 
caster, 5s.” How the last two names came to be omitted in the List of Sub¬ 
scribers we do not know. Tlie care of the list was committed to a clerk, 
and he is not now in the country to give any explanation. — Cond. 

1 


Art. IV. Queries and Answers. 

The Twining of Plants. — Might I trouble you, or some of your intelligent 
correspondents, to favour me with a scintilla of information respecting the 
laws that regtilate, or influence, the twining of plants. It has been assumed 
that solar attraction was the agency directing that mode of growth, and that 
such as were natives of the northern hemisphere had a tendency from east to 
west; and if we confine our attention to the hop, the honeysuckle, the black 
bryony, &c., such an assumption might remain valid : but if W'C take, for 
example, the Convolvulus sepium, a jilaut well known’to be indigenous^ the 
above doctrine no longer holds good, as that jilant invariably twines from 
.iJKflst to cast, in the same manner as the scarlet runner, and many others.— 
jD. B. June, 1842. • 

Bridgeman, Kent, Wright, Lapjndge, Panics, Meik/e, Pati i/ns, the Author of 
“ Monastic Remains," and the Authors of the “ pphltc to Loiii Lowthrr "and if 
the “ Elements of Modem Gardening .”—We shall be greatly obliged to any of 
our readers who can give us any information respecting these landscape- 
gardeners, or their descendants. — Cond. 


Art. V. Obituary. 

Died, in the end of May lust, at an advanced age, David Falconer, Esq., of 
Carlowrie, qear Edinburgh. This gentleman, who enjoyed a moderate fortune, 
was a most zealous and successful cultivator of botany and horticulture. He 
had for many years in hi„ garden at Carlowrie fin excellent collection of her¬ 
baceous plants, which was extremely rich in some of the genera, particularly 
7'ris, of whicll he had doubtless the best collection in Britain. -Various en¬ 
quiries by Mr. Falconer after rare species of different genera will be found in 
our earlijr Volumes, particularly Vols. IV. V. and VL, and wc hope some 
correspondent will favour us with further details respecting an individual 
so much esteemed both as a man and a botanist. — Cond. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Recalleclions of a Gardening Tour in the North of England 
and Part of Scollartti, made from Jtfne 22. to September 30. IS-tl. 
B} the CojjDucTOH. 

(Coiilinuerl from p. .‘J+3.) 

July 29. — Hamilton to Allanton. Leaving the valley of the 
Clyde, we pass over a tract of land, which, forty years ago, was 
little better than a moor, but which is now varied by hedge¬ 
rows and plantations, and traversed by good roads. The 
pl^jitations every where want thinning, and the fields draining; 
but the latter improvement is malting rapid progress, and will 
doubtless end in ren^lering this part of the country as producti\^ 
as any tract in the WeSt of Scotland. I’he walls of the labourers’ 
cottages are generally of stone; and those which are built by 
feuars, such as carpenters, smiths, weavers, tailors, and others, 
have the stones squared, and frecjuently with as .smooth a sur¬ 
face as those in the walls of Hamilton Palace; yet, with all this 
care of outward appearance in the building, these cottages l)qve 
scarcely ever a front garden, or any flowers or flowering shrubs 
between them and the.road. They have, however, generally 
placed over the entrance door, a stone, with the initials of the 
hulband and wife, and ^he year in which the cottage was built 
by them, which it is always satisfactory to see, .bfecause we 
sympathise with the^feeling of property anil independence which 
we give the posseSsor cretlit for enjoying; and with the wish to 
participate in these feelings which'we conclude to lie felt by his 
neighbours, who, vve may,suppose, are saving money for a« 
similar phrpose. As to the front gardens, they will be*formed 
in due time. If the genttemen throughout the country were to 
direct their gai’deners to advisp.wilh tlie cottagers with respect 
to their gardens, to furnish them with if few plants and seeds to 
begin with, .and to look at them two or three*times a year, for a 
year or two, the taste would spread rapidly. This effect woultJ 
Sil Scr.—‘1842. VIII. cc 
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be greatly aided by the establishment of Parochial Horticultural 
Societies. 

The Village of Allanton contains some cottages of an orna¬ 
mental character, for which the public are indebted to the late 
Sir Henry Steuart. They are all characterised by a peculiar 
kind of broad label over the windows and doors, resembling the 
boards which are used as labels over the openings of the mud- 
wall cottages of Huntingdonshire. <■ Doubtless, much of the 
stonework of architecture, and particularly that of Grecian 
origin, has woodwork for its type; but we cannot quite re¬ 
concile ourselves to the fac-simile imitation of a plain deal board 
in a building the walls of which are built of squared stone. 
On the same principle, we should object to flag-stones cut to 
the width of deals, and laid down in imitation of a boarded 
floor;’or to a stone barge-board, put up to protect the ends of 
wooden purlins. In other respects, these cottages are orna¬ 
mental externally, and commodious within; and they have all 
sleeping-rooms up stairs, which is by no means common in this 
part of Scotland. Some of them were built by Sir Henry 
Steuart, but the greater number by feuars; Sir Henry having 
feued the land on terms favourable to the builder, and made an 
allowance in money for the ornamental parts of the cottage, as 
well as supplied designs and working-plans, and shrubs and 
flowers for the front gardens. So good an example, we trust, 
will be followed by other proprietors. Much bf the beautj of 
-wegry cultivated country depends on the beauty of its cottages 
and their gardens; because, in every civilised countrj’, these, 
must necessarily constitute the great majority of human dwell¬ 
ings. What can have a more miserable appearance than a 
wretched cotlage out of repair, and without a garden i No one 
blames the cottager for this state of things; but the idea of 
a thoughtless or inhuman landlord, or of an unfeeling mer- 
ce>iary agent, immediately occurs. What, on the contrary, 
gives a greater idea of comfort, and of an enlightened bene¬ 
volent landlord, than to see every cottage on his estate rearing 
its high steep roof and bold architectural chimney topsf,,in¬ 
dicating tynple room and warmth within; the whole in good 
repair, and surrounded by fruit trees, in a well-stocked and 
neatly kept garden ? Everyone, in trav'elling»thro\igh a country, 
must have observed how mucli of its beauty depends on the 
state of its cottages and their gardens. We would,’therefore, 
eutreatj-the possessors of landed pr&perty to consider how much 
of the beauty of the country depends aipon them; and we would 
farther beg of them to ask themselves, whether it , is not one of 
the duties entailed on fhem by the possession of landed pro¬ 
perty, to render it not only beneficial to their families and to all 
who live on it, but ornamental to the country. 
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Allanton Park lias been done justice to by Mr. Nesfield, in 
our Volume for 1838. The gardener pointed out to us the 
different transplanted trees of which Mr. Nesheldchas given the 
dimensions; and we found tliem, as might have beei> expected 
from the account which Sir Henry has published of the pre¬ 
paration of the foil, in vigorous growth. There can be no 
doubt of the success of^ the mode of transplanting adopted by 
Sir Henry Steuart; but it. is a great mistake to suppose that it 
is the best that can be adopted in every case. Notwithstanding 
the small cost which attended this mode of transplanting at 
Allanton, every where else it will be found faiftoo expensive for 
general purposes. It is also very tedious ; for a large tree 
requires four or five years to prepare. In the great majority of 
cases, the best mode of transplanting large trees is to lake them 
up with as many roots as possible, even though these should 
extend 10 ft. or ISi’t. on every side, reduce the head in pro¬ 
portion to the roots, envelope the trunk and main branches in 
hay-bands, plant in a mass of thoroughly prepared soil, and 
supply water liberally during the first summer. In all situations 
which are tolerably sheltered, this mode will be found to succeed ; 
and it is evident, that it must be far less tedious and expensive 
than the mode adopted at Allanton. In the case of exposed 
situations, there is no better mode, in our opinion, than de¬ 
priving the stem of all its branches, in the Continental manner 
d^kcribed in detail in p. 130. The decapitated tree, in this 
case, will grow very slowly at first, but its growths, like tlwise 
of a seedling plant.placed in the same situation, will accom¬ 
modate themselves to the exposure, and produce a vigorous 
tree there, in a shorter time than it could be produced by any 
other means; whereas a tree with a branchy head would, in the 
first year, be blown to one side, and, the sheher of that side 
occasioning every year the largest shoofs to be produced there, 
the tree would continue one-sided for many years, if not alw>«ys. 
We are quite aware of all that has been said against deca¬ 
pitating trees, and even cutting over the stems of thorn plants 
bgfbre planting a quick hedge; but we have seen and read 
enough to satisfy us th?lt the modes we have recoimnended are 
the best for general purposes. In gardening, as in other arts, 
science will ^xplaitT the cause of success *or failure, and it will 
sometimes suggest new and improved practices but no reason¬ 
ing on Scientific principles can set at nought practices which 
have been attended with success for ages; ^nd one of,these,*in 
our opinion, is the Cc^itinewtal mode of transplanting large , 
trees. On extraordinary occasions, it may be desirable to pre- 
})are a tree for three or four J’tars bc'jjore it*s removed; andj in 
that case, no details can be niorc complete Jthan those given in 
the Planter’s Guide. 
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The taste displayed in the grounds at AUanton is in general 
good. One or two defects have been pointed out by Mr. Nes- 
field which might be remedied. It is pleasing to see evidence 
of the eifthusiastic delight which Sir Henry must have had in 
improving his place, in an extensive plantation made at his ex¬ 
pense on a hill belonging to an adjoining projtrietor. Had this 
hill remained as it was, a naked moor« it occupies so large a 
space in the views from the grounds and house at Allanton, that 
it would have been a sad blemish in a hmdscape the chief merit 
of which is being wooded and rich in the midst of a compara¬ 
tively naked and meagre country. The manner in which the 
single trees are scattered along the two approacli roads, both of 
considerable length, so as to form foregroiuuls to the distant 
scenery, without destroying breadth of effect, deserves to be 
studied by the gardener; and not less so the manner in which 
the trees are grouped in tli<? interior of the^iark. 

The young plantations here are so thick, that, if not thinned 
in a very short time, such of them as have been planted as 
screens will defeat the object, by admitting the light and a view 
of the public road between their naked steins. The Turkej' oak 
and the Norway maple thrive remarkably well in these planta¬ 
tions, and, what we were rather surprised at, we found a number 
of trees of y^'cer h^'bridum ; not, however, so luxuriant as they 
are in the Horticultural Society’s garden, the tree being indige¬ 
nous on the mountains of Naples. In the kitchen-garden grapes 
cr- ripened annually, about the middle of April; the price of 
coal here being only 4s. per ton. Tile-draining is going ex¬ 
tensively forward in the park and farm lands, and is found to 
pay well, even when it costs 10/. or 12/. per acre. On the 
whole, we were much gratified with Allanton and with the kind 
and hospitable'receptioii given our jiarty by Lady Seaton Steuart, 
who well merits the compliment paid to hei by Mr. Nesfield. 

LockJiari, the seat of — Lockhart, Esq., M.P., brother 
to the celebrated editor of the Qiiartaiy Rexnew, is a very old place, 
celebrated in Old Mortality as the residence of Clav?rhouse. A 
new house, by Burns, in his peculiar combination of the old Scolrh, 
or Belgian, style and the Tudor Gothic, is just finished. It 
stands on a prominent point of a peninsula formed by a remark¬ 
able' turn of the Clyde ; which, after washing the base of the bank 
on which the- house stands, darts away from it across the valley, 
and, after a course of, we should suppose, above a mile, returns to 
another , bank near the house, enclosing, as it were in .i loop, a 
beautiful piece of meadow scenery, fronged with trees on the 
banks of the river.' We confess, however, that our recollections of 
these features are insufficient to do them Justice. The approach 
to the house is over the Clyde, on a lofty bridge of a single arch 
built by Mr. Lockhart; and the steep banks between the river 
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and the house have been began to be laid out in terrace gardens, 
which, when completed, promise to have an admirabje effect. 
At present, nothing is finished but the house; and tfil the ground 
work is At a stand-still, and likely to bo so for somd time, on 
account of electioneering expenses. We went over every part, 
of the house, from the cellars to the garrets, and found in it 
everything which a villa, or rather a mansion, ought*to contain, 
though on a small scale. When Milton Lockhart is finished, it 
will be a residence of great beauty and variety, from the con¬ 
trast of the architectural gardens at the house, yith the romantic 
windings and picturesque banks of the river, and the wooded 
hilly scenery which extends on every side. The greatest draw¬ 
back to its beauty at present is the curved line of the approach, 
which ought to be conducted in one straight line from the bridge 
to the entrance court of the house. Such a straight horizontal 
line s wanted to balance the innunterable curved and broken 
lines which form the natural characteristic of the locality. In 
the flower garden we found a collection of sweet-williams which 
surpassed in beauty every thing of the kind that we had before 
seen. 'J'he gardener had been collecting them for s^’eral years. 

Milton Lockhart la Lana-.k. The ride from Hamilton to 
Lanark, along the banks of the Clyde, has long been celebrated 
for its beauty, and it forms a very good study loi ihe landscape- 
gardener who has walks to form along the baiiKs ot a natural 
river. Here he may see the effect «f such bends in the walk as 
command long reaches of the river, and others which merSfj 
look across it; of seeing the water from an open glade, and from 
a dark thicket; of seeing it ne.aV at hatid, and at a distance ; of 
the walk being parallel to the river’s course, of going away from 
it, and approaching it; and, in paVticular, he will fearn the fine 
effect of some of these changes, when accpmpaniecT by the sound 
of a waterfall, now riSing and now dying awa}' on the ear. The 
inn at Lanark is a larger house than that at Hamilton, but'm 
point of comfort it is far inferior. 

Jtihj‘iO .— Cartland Crags, a remarkable chasm with rocky 
sid«l, overhung with trees, and rich in wild plants, and also the 
Stonebyre Falls of the Clyde, afforded us much enjoyment, but 
we cannot stop to describe them. The natural oaks on the bapks 
of the Clyde y'e fofind to be every tMiere Querciis sessiliflbra. 

Lee, Sir Norman Lockhart, is a place of great antiquity, and 
remarkabfe for some fine old trees. Amongst these are tbreg , 
larches (mentioned in the Arboretum Britannkum) of tl*e same 
age as those at Dunkeld, *he Irfrgest of which is 12 ft. in circum¬ 
ference at 4!,ft. from the ground, and 100f^. high; silver firs 
and spruce firs of the same age, and of litarly similar dimensions; 
a row of magnificent old limes, which, hovveyer, from standing 
too close together, have taken the character of a gigantic hedge ; 

^ ^ « o • 
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an oak of extreme age (Q. sessiliflora), 46 ft. round at the first 
branch, and a foot or two larger at the surface of the ground; a 
very fine beeSh, 3 ft. in diameter at 4 ft. from the ground; very 
large sycamores and ash trees; and very curious old yew and 
liolly hedges. Altogether this is a most interesting place; but 
it has little or no artistical merit. The surface is undulated in 
the most ihviting manner for planting, but there are, unfortu¬ 
nately, but few trees in proportion td the extent of surface, and 
these are by no means disposed so as to produce the best effect. 
The exterior of, the house is imposing, from a massive central 
tower; and it stands on a terraced [)latform, covered with loose 
pebbles, very disagreeable to walk on, or rather wade through, 
or to drive over, but very suitable for a wet climate, as the sur¬ 
face soorf becomes dry after rain, and indeed may be walked on 
immediately after the heaviest shower. One thousand single 
trees judiciously distributed over this plaCc, without any other 
expense whatever, would render it one of the finest on the banks 
of the Clyde. 

( To 'be^i'ontlnucd .) 


Art. II. Notes on Gardens at Brighton, Shorcham, Worthing, and 
Lancing. By the Conductor. 

“ One advantage to a poor fnan, arising frqm cultivating a taste 
■fdr architecture and landscape scenery is, that it prevents him, 
in many’ cases, from envying the residences of the rich; not but 
that the poor man would be glad of the most tasteless place that 
could fall in his way as a property, but that the bad taste often 
displayed in places directs his thoughts in a different channel, 
and gives him a feeling of elegant superiority that wealth with¬ 
out taste cannot bestow. Next to the satisfaction of possessing 
any object is that of possessing a knowledge of its faults and 
beauties, or what we fancy are such.” — H. These are the 
remarks of a friend of ours, which he applies to houses and 
furniture in town (and, having little to do, he visits most hbeses 
in the fashionable parts of London that are to be let, or where 
the furniture is to be sold), as well as to houses and grounds in 
the country; and we offer' them as an excuse for not noticing 
one or two of the villas on the rising grounds to the north of 
. .Brighton. 

2'he'remains of the Antheum, the cause of the falling of which 
is given in our Volume for ]S33, utill exist; there being no 
demand at present for ground to build on in'^that part of 
Brighton. Had it succeeded, the effect exteriorly would have 
been good; for a dome is a form uniting grandeur and beauty 
in an eminent degree. The interior effect, however, would, we 
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think, not have answered public expectation; because there 
could not have been any sufficiently lengthened perspective to 
give the idea of interior grandeur. A parallelogram wbuld not 
have been so attractive externally, but would have, been far 
more interesting within, and executed at much less expense: 
witness the constfrvatory which connects the house with the" 
armoury at Alton lowers. 

'The Swiss Gardens at'Shpreham have been extended and im¬ 
proved, and they exhibit a very respectable assemblage of roses 
and showy flowe/s. We wish there had been a few more shrubs 
of different kinds, with labels exhibiting tlieif names. Were 
only one shrub or tree of a kind, or even two, introduced in 
these gardens, they might contain a very tolerable arboretum ; 
nor would this interfere with any of the uses or applications of 
any part of the garden. For example, there are, we should 
think, twenty or thirty plants of coyimon willow on the banks 
of t'.e water; and twice as many creepers on the walls, compris¬ 
ing only two or three species ; but both willows and creepers 
might be of as many different species or varieties as there are 
plants. However, it is a most gratifying circiimst.'UiQ: to observe 
the improvement that has taken place in these gardens since we 
last saw them in 1838; and their j)roprietor deserves the highest 
credit for forming them and keeping them up, as his object has 
evidently been more the accommodation of the public than his 
own emolument. , 

Wo) thing .—There are a number of very neat villas hero, w^th 
the grounds more b'gbly kept than is to be seen in most 
j)laces; not excepting the vicinity of the metropolis. One of 
the handsomest is Tudor Cottage, which appears to have been 
formed within these two or three years. In the gardens of the 
town, close on shore, we found the red and whitewalerian form¬ 
ing conspicuous orna«ients. • 

Tarring. — In the fig orchard, thirty-seven largo trees were 
destroyed, or severely injured, by the winter of 1837-8; but a 
number of young trees have been since planted, and these and 
th^Temaining old ones are covered with a more than usually 
heavy crop of fruit. We found the Brompton stocks here 
remarkably strong; and a spot in the garden was pointed out 
to us, in which wli^iteve^ kind of stock, wltether red, purple, or 
white, is planted, becomes variegated. 

Lanciiig, the seat of James Lloyd, Esq., is a beautifully 
situated small place, with tl»e gardens and pleasure-ground kept* 
in excellent order by the gard^ier, Mr. Kidcf. There is a fine 
specimen of O'rnus enropae'a; and a large plant of the rose 
acacia, the branches of which trre sepaiHitely stipportcd by stakes 
in the star manner, recommended in the Arboretum Britannicum 
(vol. ii. p. 628.), so that the’ tree forms a llirge hemispherical 
. c c 4 
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mass, which, when covered with bloom, as it is every summer, must 
be a truly magnificent object. The grounds at Lancing would 
be wonderfully improved by thinning out two clumps, and substi¬ 
tuting a wire fence for a clipped hedge which surrounds a paddock 
embraced by the pleasure-ground. The effect of removing the 
hedge would be to allow the eye to penetrate* among the trees 
and shrubs^ which, in consecjuence of glades of turf among them, 
would exhibit an indefinite picturesqfle boundary, adding at 
once beauty, variety, and apparent extent. 

^ ( To he continued.) 


Art; III. On the present Stale of Garden Architecture. 

By Alexander Forsyth. 

I BEO leave, through the medium of your widely circulated 
Magazine, to point out to garden builders some of the absurdities 
practised therein, and regret, for the credit of 13ritish gardening, 
that “ we gardeners ” are such a long and weary way behind in 
our architecture. Hothouses, all over the country, have been 
erected, and are now being built, of a splendour and magnitude 
hitherto unknown in the land; and it is not to retard this praise¬ 
worthy work that I now address you, but only to caution, as a 
friend, those who are thus engaged “ to stop and think” a Hale 
“ before they further go,” lest they be compelled to confess with 
sorrow and to their cost, when the work is completed for them, 
“ that the Jjuilder lost his pains.” I have long ago, in this 
Magazine, pointed out the uselessness of having a strong brick 
wall to suppoi’t a lean-to-roofed hothouse and a lean-to-roofed 
shed, instead of coupling the rafters at the apex, as in cottage 
roofs, and thus making them both stand in their “ strength 
ah'ne;” and, if farther argument were deemed necessary on this 
head, 1 would invite any one to look at the extent of the apart¬ 
ments roofed without inner walls at the Derby railway station. 
Now the space lost at the apex of the roof of a hothouse is the 
very best in the whole house, the cream vof the artificial climate, 
for in that particular spot the air is hot, moist, and in motion in 
a greater degree than in any other place in the whole house; 
and instead pf using this fine climate, by having tile trellis run¬ 
ning parallel with every inch of the roof, the strong brick wall 
steps in, and, forming an acute ang'e, requires the trellis to be 
shortened in order that the sun may shine upon the barren lime- 
washed wall. There are, I must allow,'some beautiful exceptions 
to this sweeping criticism, where the back wall is covered with 
peach trees, and a (juaurant-shaped trellis occupies the front 
floor, for in this instance the surface of trellis exceeds the sur- 
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face of glass greatly: but, in ordinary instances, how commonly 
you see a shelf of strawberry pots right up in the corner, close 
to the glass; and the reason generally assigned for flieir 'occupy¬ 
ing this awkward locality is, that the light, and espexially the 
I’ree air 'when the li/;hts are opened, may induce them to set 
their fruits, whichdong experience has proved they will not do' 
lower down. No wonder. There are no such quarters lower 
down; for the arid heat j^nd drenching steam, as they issue 
“ entire ” from their source, no matter whether that be pipes 
or flues, arc sufficient to injure the extremely delicate texture of 
the anther and stigma, without which fully and freely developed 
fruit cannot possibly come. And when fruit does set in the upper- 
shelf atmosphere, it is not the outer air that effects it (certainly 
not the exposing delicate blossoms, accustomed to the sjiade and 
shelter of the glass for twenty hours out of the twenty-four, to 
the full sun and the jvintcr wind foi\;i few hours in a fine day): 
no but the moist and dry warm air, being better mixed as it 
ascends higher, forms a climate of a very different charjtcter from 
that which is found below; and it is in this sweet soft air of 
artificial spring, that blossoms, unruffled by the bregze, expand 
their rosy petals and impregnate fruits. The sun heat, too, re¬ 
ceived through the glass in the lower part of the house, adds 
wonderfully to the temperature of the top corner, and acts the 
more intensely, on account of the accelerated motion it acquires 
as «t ascends, in* the same w'.ay that the contrary element, fi'ost, 
is felt so severely when accompanied by a brisk air; and thon.gh 
I may be told that strawberry plants and French-bean plants 
answer admirably on these top corner shelves, and cost little or 
nothing, since the house must be heated anti otherwise treated 
the same, whether the shelf were .there or not, yet/ this is by no 
means a sufficient compensation for the loss ofiso much vine 
trellis. 

Now, in cases where such houses arc already erected, I 
shoultl, as a matter of course, occujty every inch of space under 
the glass, and, therefore, must have a top shelf, like my neigh¬ 
bours, and occupy it with plants for fruit or vegetables, if ne¬ 
cessary : but I sliould feel sorry to see a vine trellis shortened a 
yard to gain a row of strawberry pots in the house, ’and there¬ 
fore I wouh' advise any one who lias the ineans and the good 
will to build a garden and hot-houses, to have, if possible, small 
houses entirely devoted to the production of one sfiecies of fruit, 
as vineries for grapes, and., strawberry houses for that desirable ' 
fruit; and I can assure them, that such, if properly managed, 
will pay the cost of exclusive culture handsomely. I speak from 
experience. Tor I have tried both a good dea'I, and I have seen 
both tried very extensively. 

Alton Toisoers, May ‘20. 18'i'2. ■’ 
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Art. IV. To connect a Greenhouse with a Library {in Effect), at 
the savfe Time that one End is built against that End of the Room 
that contains the Fireplace. By J. R. 

We have applied windows over fireplaces here in many in- 
'stances, and have found them very convenient J and the flues also 
had a good draught: but we have recently employed a window 
over a fireplace in a very'peculiar way, and one that I am certain 
you would be delighted with. 

The room in which the alteration is made is Mr. Paxton’s 
office, with two vfindows in front (the longest way of the room); 
these had to be of ground glass, as the walk to the front door 
had to pass them. The object of the alteration was to obtain a 
general view from the window, without the room being over¬ 
looked, and also to have a view of the entrance gate; but neither 
of these could be acomplished without an opening in that end of 
the room which contained the fireplace, and against which the end 
of the greenhouse was built. A window over the fireplace was 
therefore settled on; but a difficulty presented itself, which was, 
that upon certain occasions the room must not appear to have a 
window in the end, as the greenhouse could not be overlooked ; 
however, with the assistance of a frame built in the wall, lines, 
pulleys, &c., w'e got over this, constructing the affair so that by 
pulling a seeming bell-rope, we could either have a window, 
mirror, or neither, over the fireplace at pleasure The first'in- 
teption was to have both a mirror ami whidow seen at once, 
the former over the latter; and when the mirror was drawn 
down oyer the window at any time, the space it left was to contain 
a landscape exactly similar to the actual view from the window 
when the mirfor was up. This would have been a most interesting 
piece of deception; but it was abandoned, because when the mirror 
was drawn up it was tob high to be of any use, and by having 
bo‘h, it kept the window low : so we contented ourselves with a 
larger window and mirror, and to use them alternately. The 
shelf of the chimneypiece forms the window bottom^ and on this 
stands a handsome frame round the opening, which serves as^.an 
architrave to the window and a frame- to the mirror. Both 
window and mirror are hung in the manner of common sashes, 
and they are drawn "up into a framewdrk built in the wall by 
seeming bell-pulls hanging in the recesses on either side of 
the breastwork, and connected with ropes and pulleys. The 
‘mirror and window are each in one- sheet of large plate glass, 
and are drawn down by little bits of brass inserted flush in the 
under part of the frames with an opening for the finger. When 
the mirror comes 'down -it shows a frame all round; but the 
lower frame of the window sinks into the sill, so that the glass 
is level with the marble chimney'shelf, thereby offering no in- 
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terruption to the view. I’he top of the opening is splayed, as 
well as the sides, and these are all filled in with mirrors. The 
floor of the room is 2 ft. above the floor of the greenhouse and 
general surface. There is a sliding shutter outside, coloured 
and trellised the same as the greenhouse walls, to prevent any 
appearance of a Window when desired, and even the joints of 
this is hid by a trellis framework round the window, with a seat 
in the lower part to perfecttthe delusion. 

I shall try to describe this end of the room in its present 
state. I3y the arrangement of the plants in the greenhouse, any 
one sitting at the library table in the room has*a perfect view of 
the gate and the park beyond. A stranger, on entering, pays 
no attention to the handsome oak bookcases which occupy 
the recesses on each side of the breastwork; he has no eye to 
scan the neat but very low shell-marble chimneypiece, or the 
handsome Sylvester’s* stove within iW; he is at once bewildered 
and perplexed with the vista of plants before him, and doubts 
his having entered thejiroper place, for these are trebled in ad¬ 
mirable intricacy by the splayed mirrors round the window. 
Here he sees the splendid iEliododcndron altacleronse forming 
a background to the more delicate Z/ilium specidsum; there 
the tall and stately Fuchs.vz corymbifldra, with its drooping 
flowers, taking under its protection the moic humble jielargo- 
niums. Besides these arc the Araucaria excelsa, myrtles, acacias, 
ants a variety of interesting fuchsias, &c., vying with each other 
in richness of tint dud gracefulness of form ; wath innumerttble 
others of bewitching.bcauty, that appear like enchantment, and 
remind the visitor of his betyish dreams over the Arabian 
Nights, which are now realised. This is the effect which, in an 
instant, as if by magic, can be destroyed, leavin*^ a room with 
two dull windows and a mirror over the (ireplacef 
Chatsvoorth, Julti 21. 184'2. * 


Ana'. V. JPModc of Ventilating Hothouses without excluding Light. 

• , By T. Toubkon. 

As an effectual means of ventilation, and the direct admission 
of perpendicular light fit glazed edifices, I*beg leave to suggest 
that, in slidTng roofs, about 2 or 2.1 feet, at the upper end of 
the roofi* should be made to tilt on hinges back lo the parapet, 
or to rui) over the back wall by a continuation ot tl^e raftefsf 
By either of these modijs tlu* lights would not lie one over the 
other, so as to intercept double the (juantity of light usually ex¬ 
cluded by ^ass. ' * \ * 

The other sashes being m.yle of convenient lengths, say 5 ft., 
for sliding freely either up dr down, the tries and plants might 
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then receive, in their turns, the full influence of the sun, which is 
most essential for the perfecting of peaches, and also for the 
cultivation of other plants of various kinds; and it is better thus 
to have' the means of exposure at pleasure of the trees and 
plants, than to take all the lights off at once. 

In curvilinear roofs (not having seen one properly ventilated) 
I beg leave further to suggest, that, besides admitting air under 
the roofs and from the doors, there should, for effectual ven¬ 
tilation, be, at about every 10 ft., two astragals, say at 4 ft. apart, of 
sufficient strength to admit of ventilators to revolve on pivots or 
rings, so as to open either inside or outside, or both, as may 
be thought eligible; the width of the ventilators to be regulated 
as most convenient; perhaps 2 ft., divided so as to fold, would 
be the be^t.— Ba^srwater, March, 1842. 

[Since this was in type, we have observed a similar article, by Mr. Torbron, 
in the Gardener’s Gazette of .luiy 2.'J. Had Mr. Torbron, wlien he left the 
article with us, stated that he had sent a copy to another Journal, we shouhl 
of course not have published it ; but it is now (July 25.) too late.] 


Art. VI. On Maiden, or Virgin. Soil. By R. Lymburn. 

In the Number of the Magazine for February, Mr, Wighton 
had an article on the above subject, in which he takes notice «)f 
an article of mine that appeared last year on the same subject 
in the Gazelle, under the signature Jl., .'lom which he ap¬ 
peared to differ, and to which I have only now had time to reply. 
The difference is more in the application of the term than any 
thing else. Mr. Wighton has confined the term to the surface 
of land that hss long lain unciiltivated, and he seems to consider 
the principal benefits to arise from a crust of organic matter de¬ 
posited during the time die land has lain in an uncultivated slate. 
I l^five always, however, understood the term to apjily to unculti¬ 
vated, or untouched, soil, as the name would seem to infer, 
whether from land long uncultivated at the surface or trenchetl 
up from below that which has been too long in cultivation ; the 
old effete soil being deposited in the bottom, and a fresh surface 
of virgin, or untouched, soil brought to the top. It is true, as 
Mr. Wighton says, that the ojganic matter dqipsited by the lapse 
of time in uncultivated soils is very beneficial; it is sometimes 
also in excess, and hurtful. Were the sole benefit, however, de- 
rii’ed from the organic matter deposited during the periopl of rest, 
it would be easy to remedy this defect in the too much cultivated 
soil, by the addition of manures. The addition of manure, how¬ 
ever, is found in practice not to remedy the defect; in fact, some 
of these old worn-out soils are rather in the other state, and 
have got into a black half-peaty condition, from the quantity of 
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undecomposed organic substances accumulated in them. This 
was eminently the case with the piece of nursery ground under 
our care for a considerable period, some years ago,«s noticed in 
the artic\|e in the Gazette. There were four acres in that piece, 
of as fine alluvial soil as could be wished forcontaining a due_ 
■proportion of sand \o entitle it to the name of light free soil, and 
yet not so much as to bp hurtful; perhaps about 50*or 60 per 
cent of sand, besides that united chemically with J,he alumina 
and forming with it clay. It had been about forty years in culti¬ 
vation as nursery ground before coming under my care; and in 
the most sandy parts of the grounds had become so effete or in¬ 
active, or what a Scotsman would term fuzzionless, so spent and 
worn out, that no manure we put on it could renovate its lost 
powers. The more clayey portions had not suffered so much, 
but were very much deteriorated also. Even another field of 
nursery ground on the other side of the river, though entitled to 
the ni.me of clayey, and not quite so long under cultivation, had 
acquired a good deal of the same effete worn-out condition. The 
more sandy portions especially, when broke and reduced into 
small pieces, had, to a certain extent, the same fault «s the other 
piece of ground. It is necessary in ground under nursery 
crops, especially where, many seedlings are raised, to keep 
the surface in a very minute state of pulverisation; and, in the 
oldest and most worn-out jjiece of nursery ground, the divided 
particles of soil, in place of keeping in that state during the great¬ 
est part of the summer (as good soil generally does unless Sic 
rains are more than usually heavy and long continued), dissolved 
into powder, and assumed the §tate of a loose incoherent mass, 
in which neither capillary attraction nor atmospheric action had 
its proper effect; and ended in becoming, like peal soil, a nidus 
or receptacle for mosses, the surface getting cflvered with a 
coating of these plarfts, which thrive only where a vigorous 
growth of other plants cannot be obtained. To remedy this. We 
were in the habit every year of trenching a considerable jiortion 
in the winter. We trenched two spadings and two shovelings 
dee|pj burying about 1 ft. deep the black worn-out soil, and 
bringing to the surface* a brown hazel-coloured styuly loam, 
which was sharp and active. The particles, though minutely 
pulverised, piieserwefl nearly that condition during the greater 
part of the summer, especially if broken up and ym ked in dry 
weather; the soil kept in a spongy state as broken, but the mi¬ 
nute particles preserved theif coherence, and Retained tl^e mois¬ 
ture, heat, atmospheric air, ai*l various substances deposited; 
food was retained, and chemical action promoted, and the plants 
of consequence grew more vigorously. *, 

In all deep alluvial soils, jhis renewal by trenching will be 
found of immense benefit to all surface-rooted plants, where the 
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ground has to be minutely pulverised. In very deep soils re¬ 
quired to be very long under cultivation, gnd where the expense 
is not so m’jch a matter of calculation, owing to the high rent 
of the land, it might be beneficial to trench to the depth of 
three spadings and shovelings, alternately with the two. Where 
the subsoil is a red ferruginous clay, or a cold blue clay, the 
work should be done more cautiously; a little new soil only 
should be Jjrought up at a time, .and a plentiful sprinkling of 
quicklime, especially to the first sort, bestowed. Even where 
the subsoil is a red ferruginous gravel, it will be of benefit to 
turn up a portion of the iron to the action of the air: the more 
soluble protoxide of iron will be converted into peroxide, and 
become less soluble and not so dangerous; and if much sulphate 
of iron exists, which is soluble, and very hurtful in excess, the 
quicklime will be beneficial in decomposing it. Too little at¬ 
tention has been paid in theory to the mechanical condition of 
the soil. In the same field there are often very different qualities 
of soil, which suit one condition of the weather better than 
another; and the reverse takes place in other seasons. Dif¬ 
ferent kinds of manure and crops are also suitable to different 
qualities of soil. One condition of the soil and weather may 
require the surface to be left as open as possible, while rolling 
and consolidation may be more suit.able for another. Experi¬ 
ments in measured quantities afford a powerful and apparently 
accurate means of obtaining information; but, if the above Suate- 
mSnts are not attended to, very wrong conclusions may be ar¬ 
rived.at. 

The theoretical cause of the good effects following a renewal 
of the surface, by bringing up virgin soil, has been talked of as 
involved in mystery, and some unknown projierty in maiden 
soil has been sought for as the cause of its benefits; but, if we 
take into consideration the immense effect produced by apro])er 
mechanical $tate of the soil, the stomach of the plant, where un¬ 
digested substances are fitted for absorption, we can have little 
difficulty in assuming that as the principal cause.^ The reason 
why maiden soil keeps more compact in the particles when di¬ 
vided is, the tendency which rocks have to disintegrate, and, 
when again submitted to superincumbent pressure, to begin again 
to resume the state of stone. That the first cauje is in action, 
we may have.every day experience, by seeing the effects of mois¬ 
ture and heat long continued on rocks, aided by the action of 
the carbonic acid,, oxygen, &c., of the atmosphere. We may see 
the solid rocks cut through to ar. immense depth by the action of 
water; and we may also see them crumbling to jjieces, not less 
effectually though more,slowly, under the ordinary operation of 
heat, air, and moisture. That this action continues after the 
pieces of rock have been brought together in a mass, and mixed 
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with organic matter in the form of soil, and that the further 
disintegration of the rock proceeds every time the soil is dug and 
pulverised, and exposed to the action of the air, \^e m&y also 
infer from observation, when we find the soil by long cultivation 
dissolving* into a powdery incoherent mass.* We thus see the 
cause why long continued cultivation injures the mechanical ' 
texture of the seil, by destroying the molecular attraction of its 
particles. When a finely’rqjied surface has been exposed to the 
weather a few weeks, by the missing of a crop, the old surface 
will not raise a new crop so vigorous, to sow it as it stands, even 
though cuffed an inch deep, as if pointed and faked anew, and 
a fresh surface brought up: a proof of the action of the air 
during that period. ^ 

The cause why resting of the soil, or trenching dpwn the 
surface, has a tendency to restore its texture is, that pressure 
and consolidation have a tendency tojunite the particles of earth 
agai.. into stone. Professor I’layfair long ago demonstrated 
the truth of this, when contending for the Huttonian theory 
of geology, which ascribed consolidation and immense pressure 
as the cause of the formation of rocks, by actually forming 
a piece of stone in that way. We see also in the deep con¬ 
solidated clays which have been long deposited, as of the Lon¬ 
don basin, &c., that in some places, where exposed, they have 
been found to have become consolidated into stone before the 
exftjsure, by the pressure of the superincumbent strata. This 
tendency to unite again into the form of stone, in the disinte¬ 
grated particles of tlip rock which form the soil, causes them to 
unite more firmly together when pressed and consolidated, 
being freed from the action of the air, and pressed together 
when at rest; the tendency to unite, though far short of that 
which would form stone, has yet the effect of causing the par¬ 
ticles to adhere uniformly together, and ftot to dissolve so easily 
into a mass of loose incoherent powder, as before observed. . 

When we consider the necessity of keeping the soil in a 
proper mechanical condition, we need not wonder at the good 
efftjets produced by mending this condition. The coarse grains 
of sand are necessary iiS a certain proportion to keep the par¬ 
ticles of alumina from adhering too closely; and, wfien the soil 
is of a rather adjiftsive clayey nature, Ihimense effects have 

* That ifyielcis alkalies by disintegration, and concerning the nature of alka¬ 
lies, of both of which Mr.Wightog pleads ignorance, any of the recent manuals • 
of geology Snd chemistry, which may be had at very little expense, Will furnish 
information. A tithe of the latiour Bestowed by him on the subject of bees, 
to such good pyrpose, would give him a fund of information on these subjects ; 
which, in men filling such iinportaitt* suuions, from ^heir opportunities of 
observation in their every-day practice, cnablii% them to discover how pre¬ 
sent received theories arc inconsistent with practical results, would be of 
immense benefit. 
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been produced from rotten pieces of turf or decayed straw mixed 
with the soil, or from having chanced to get what is called a 
good tid in the working, having been pulverised dry, and, con¬ 
sequently, keeping more open in the pores. This is one of the 
principal benefits, also, of farm manure, and is one reason why 
we may always expect this sort of manure td be more lasting in 
its eflFects than any of the very concentrated* manures. The 
undecayed portions of the stable manure not only yield food 
as they decay, but, being intimately mixed with the soil, leave 
it full of pores by the void which their decay occasions; and 
by this means admit and retain heal, so necessary in promoting 
the chemical action of the various ingredients in the soil, and 
reducing them to soluble substances fit for absorption by the 
roots. By being full of pores, the rain is admitted ; and by the 
pores being small, the water is retained by capillary attraction, 
excessive evaporation prer/ented, and the soil kej^t in a proper 
state as to moisture, a certain quantity of which only is needed 
to assist the decomposition and absorption of the food; too much 
or too little, an excess on either side, being both injurious. The 
carbonic ac'd, ammonia, jiitric acid, and other substances con¬ 
tained in the air and brought down by every shower of rain, are 
also thus admitted into the soil, and also the oxygen and nitrogen 
of the air itself. 

It has been denied that this last substance, namely, the 
nitrogen of the air, is at all aiseful to plants, and that the whole 
ofrihe nitrogen of plants is derived by the roots, not the leaves, 
from ammonia alone, or, at farthest, anin:onia and nitric acid. 
This theory of the French and German chemists, however, has 
not yet been confirmed by practice. It has been stated that 
ammonia is the sole substance of any value in manure, and tables 
have been furnished by which the relative value of manures is set 
down according to the'quantity of ammonia they contain. It will 
follow, of course, that crops will exhaust ground according to the 
quantity of ammonia they extract from it. Ammonia is so 
mixed up with the other ingredients in manure, that it will take 
some time before we can decidedly talk as to the truth of the 
first proposition. Manures containing much ammonia do, in¬ 
deed, seem most valuable, but whether altogether from the 
amfiionia they contain, or the way it is mixed up ivith the other 
ingredients, is not so easily decided. To the lust proposition, 
namely, that crops exhaust according to the quantity of am- 
riionia they extract from the soil, or according to the cpiantity of 
nitrogen they contain, there seem also many corroborations. 
Wheat, and other crops containing much nitrogen, are very 
scourging exhausfing crops ; and a period of rest anti dressings 
of manure are needed l>efore any other crop will succeed well. 
If we follow out the theory, however, and apply it to another very 
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common crop in the country, namely, beans, we find that though 
this crop extracts from tlie soil about double the quantity of nitro- 
gc'i, yet it by no means exhausts the soil so much ; it is’even by 
most farmers reckonetl a fertiliser, and oat crops do better after 
beans th^n most other crops.* If ammonia betlie sole source of 
nitrogen to plaiitK, and if this be wholly got from the soil, as' 
theorists say, how does it happen that this plant, which takes 
away so much nitrogen,’is gather an improver than exhauster of 
the soil ? It would appear that the nitrogen of the air is made 
available in some way not explained yet by theory. Apart from 
theory, hr>wever, the benefits derived from keeping the soil open 
and pervious are palpable to experience; we have seen it often 
doub'.'“ the rale of growth. It is possible to go to excess even 
here: too spongy peaty soils, containing too much organic matter, 
get acid and sour when wet; or, ifdrained, are so spongy that they 
will not retain the pwiper degree of ijioisture, and in dry seasons 
les.. porousness is reejuired. In deep, alluvial, fertile, loamy 
soils, however, and in our moist climate, the more open and 
porous the soil can be kept the better; and this state is best 
maintained when fields long under cultivation axe renovated 
jieriodically, by bringing up a portion ol the maiden or virgin 
subsoil. 


Altr. Vir. Notice of an Alarm BcU, ,n Garden Scraper, and a large 
• Sycd/norc. iM. Saui.. s 

I suiM’OSE you will have observed in the Gai driicr’s Chronicle of 
June 11th, p. 390., the burglary at j\Ir. Tongue’s house, For- 
lon Cottage f; perhaps the enclosed sketch uiay.be of interest 

• 

♦ Another part of tljie theory is, that food is»hcnt'fuial to animals chiefly 
accordiiii’ to the quantity of nitro^jcn it contains, 'riii:, seems to he cor¬ 
roborated by beans, which arc excellent food for c.ittlc ; they thrive well both 
on tile bean.s and straw, and cows give a far richer milk. t\ e find, liowever, on 
the other hand, that some foods containing liltle nitrogen are very nourishing, 
asiiotatoes in^his country, and maize in Aiiiericu, on which cattle arc said to 
gePstrong, and firm in the ^\sh. 

•j- The following is the paragraph alluded to. “ M'e have njeeived from a 
correspondent, an account of a burglary committed on .Saturday by a party of 
four men, at Forton kh^tuige, the seat of Mr. Tongfle, situated about si\*miles 
from l.aueastei*! The robbers, who were disguiseil, efl'ected their entrance by 
battering down the door with the trunk of ti large tree; atid, after seriously 
ill-treating Mr. Tongue and his servants, ctirricil off all the money and other, 
valuables lliey could find. They*remained ti coiisidcrjjjj^' time in^he house, 
having threatened Mr. Tongiitv^hat, j/’he made any alarm, they would take his 
life; and, after regaling themseKes with wine and the eontents of the larder, * 
they left the Pou.se about daybreak, .An al.n;m was immediately afterward.s 
raised in the ncighbourhood,'atid information 'iciit to the police of tlii.s city, 
but no trace of the thieves has yct.been obtained." (Gard. C/irvii., June 11th, 
p. 3!)0.) 

3d Scr.-55- 1842. VlII. 


D D 
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for the Gardenct^s Magazine, as several burglaries have of late 
been committed in this county, and in different other counties, 
causing ^reat, alarm to the inhabitants where they have been 
perpetrated, and the adoption of various plans for the protection 
of property and life. 

The following plan I am inclined to think might be adopted 
at a very trifling expense, and would give an alarm to the 
neighbourhood. A slight inspection of, the sketch (jig. 38.), which 



Fig HectioaoJ a Uoute JitUduuth itn Alar^n UcU% 


is a section of a house, will make it easily understood, h repre¬ 
sents a bell fixed upon the top of the roof, A wire is to be fastened 
on the lower part of the tongue of the bell, and to pass over a 
small wheel to the ring ]. T^o this ring a nninber of wires may 
be fixed, which pass under the small wheels 2 2, Und are car¬ 
ried on over the wheels 3 3, down into any of the rooms of the 
house, as at 5 5, &c.; so that if any,person should hear any one 
breaking into the house, he has only to seize hold el“ the wire, 
and pull it in the same way as a room bell, which will set the 
tongue of the bell in motion by means of the spring 4, which is 
fixed under the roof-treei It is well knowm that a bell worked 
in this way will send the sound to a considerable distance; and 
there can be no doubt that if Mr. Tongue had had it at the 
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time, the robbery would liave been prevented; because, at the 
moment the thieves were commencing their entrance, a friend of 
Mr. Tongue’s was passing but u very sliort distance •from the 
house, and, if he had been aware of the robbers, lie would have 
been alfle to muster a considerable strength in a few minutes 
and take some of«tliem. 

I have seen Mr. Tongue this morning, and havi; had some 
conversation with him rej/iecting the plan of my bell. He 
thinks of putting one up in one of the chimneys, as I have 
marked at l>, with the wire passing down the flue into his bed¬ 
room, as he does not make use of fire in it; aiM 1 think it inigiit 
answer. 

He has not yet been able to make out the thieves who rohhed 
his house; they got 13/. 10s. in cash, his watcli-chain,, seals, and 
key; it so happened that the watch was gone to be cleaned. His 
loss, I suppose, will .amount to abov^ 30/. including the damage 
do.ie. It was a great wonder he was not nuirdereil, as he re¬ 
sisted them as long as he had strength ; but what chance has one 
man against (our villains, all armed with desperate weapons r 

I have also enclosetl a drawing of an improved gij^rden scraper. 
(/4^ 30.) Our ideas .are more easily accomplished hy the light ex- 



Jj. Jii ////prorcdjG^rUrti Srmipcr, 

pense wt4 have to encounter in putting our expsetations to the 
lest by the means of cast iron. This scraper acts both as a brushy 
and a setaper, which is a gTeat advantage in^et wcatiter. It is 
cast all in one piece, and K> lioltow to leceive three brooms. They 
are made either of birch, ling, or wlialeboni^ just the si/e that 
will press light into tlie ends of the caV-iron tubes, as shown Jty 
the figure. 

As soon as the shoes arc scr/lped on the scrapers (a), the foot is 
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moved backwards and forwards on the brush, which will soon 
perfectly clean the shoe. 

In this village churchyard there is a rather extraordinary 
plane tree .[sycamore, A'cer Pseudo-Plutamis], of a large size 
and completely hollow, and the jackdaws build their nc.^ts both 
in the main hole and in the large branches. ,iThey have their 
entrance into the tree through small apertures, which, I suppose, 
at some time have been branches broken off and decayed. The 
lads arc not able to get at these nests ; indeed very few persons 
are aware that this tree is hollow in the inside, as it is now in 
full leaf and of a handsome shape. I liave no doubt if there 
were an opening into this tree, where the Jackdaws have thi ir 
nests, that I anti three more men might sit in it; if you should 
think a rough drawing and descri]ition of it would be of interest 
for 3 'our Magazine, I would send it to you. 

Having said so mueh, I must leave it to your judgment, as it is 
now many years since 1 wrote to you, having given up all business, 
and retired into the country U) spend the remainiler of my days 
where my forefathers tlid, in the neighbourhood of (iarslang. 

Gai slang, -June 14. 1.S42. 


Akt. VIII. On chaining Gcinkn l^ots. I5y Itoin.icr Ejiiu\(.7on.' 

I HEG to offer a few practical observations on a niotle of 
draining garden pots; and as the remarks 1 shall make are the 
result of extensive iiraetiee, coupled with veiy close ol)ser\atiuii, 
thej’ may be relied on, as far as they go, and may, I hope, prove 
of service to (at least) amateurs; who now, I fancy, form bv no 
means an insignificant ixirtion of the gardening comtnunity. 

When I was a lad, all composts were subjected to a severe 
scrutiny bv the riddle or sieve; all organic matters were scrupu¬ 
lously rejected, and the fine-looking residue tossed into the 
pot on a single ill-placed crock : the consetiucnce was, that, after 
the first watering, the drainage became progressively more and 
more imperfect, until, finally, the mass of soil became, in ina;iy 
cases, a nest of worms. 

These facts are now, I am aware, generally kno\wi; and the 
single crock ol’former days has given waj- to seiii^s of crocks, 
placed with a I'ice hand and covered yet again, it may be, with 
.a layer of pounded crocks. 'I’liis is just as it should be : 
however,, pounding of crocks for the thickening multitudes of 
])lants in modern days is no joke; ant' ns many of these plants 
are of a somewhat ephemeral character, in point (>f duration, 
s(><ne compromise is necessary to economise labour, without af¬ 
fecting, to any material degree, principles of high cultivation. 

In your excellent publication, the SuOnrban Iloriicidtiirist, 
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a work, in my liumble opinion, well indeed adapted to tlie end 
in view, and all tliat tlie age could, by any possibility, expect, 
you have described old tan as being jwejudicial vcl^etation. 
Now tins is an error: that you should fiill into slight errors oc¬ 
casionally, in such a work, is certainly no marvel. 

I have used ok^tan as pot drainage tor plants for some years,' 
and find that few planty dislike it. Let me, however, speak 
guardedly: J have not iiset^it (neilher shall I at present) tor any 
kind ol ])l:nit which is to remain iti a pot tor years. We have, 
nevertheless, a mnltiiude of things which are “ here to-day and 
gone to-morrow,” as tar as the pot is concenfed, aiul amongst 
sncfi I scarcely know an exception. 

.My geneial mixture, as drainage for such things, is old tan, 
ridilled (piite clean, rough bone, and a little |)owdered sphagnum, 
uhich 1 always keep by me in a dry state. 'I'hese materials, 
plac'd o\er a crock tn crocks in th^ bottom of the pot, I have 
seldom known to liiil : but in the great majority of cases they 
ai-e highly beneficial, not only as drainage, but as fooil for the 
plant. It does not lollow I'rom this that a plant will tio well 
in such materials: altogether, the mechanical lextuw- of soils is 
the main point, and it so happens that texture anil ijuality are 
almost one and the same thing. 

Hone manure is a thing far better understood |)iaciically in the 
country here than about the metropolis, if 1 may judge by what 
thP Loniion prt-ss says about it. , 1 hate noticed much ol’ its 
I'fi'ects for the lasf twelve U'ars, both in tn\ own hands, »nid 
for miles arounil ; aiitl I coiisiiler it a wonderful manure, and 
one which will, in all probabfiity, outlive guano. However, 
the artificial manures, which, as Dr. Lindlcy justly observes, 
‘‘ they run to tlu’ anti|'odes after,’,’ have had the elfect of lower¬ 
ing tile bone market, winch had previously risuii far too high 
for pockets of nariow calibre. 

'J'/ic (i\ii th us, OtdOjii Pali,-, dune ‘29. 1812. 


A#t. I.\. The I.iiiidsciijig-iinrilciiinp^ of F. /.. von SekeU i,f Munich. 
'I'raiislatcil from tlie (itriiian lor the •• (iardener’s ' 

( ( 'vuloiiicdj'rinii^>. )• 

X^■I. . On the /lic/nrc.iijiic Ci-Kiipoi!’ nmi I'nion of Teem ami Shriiln,-. 

1. It isjhus (see preceding chapter) that Nature displays tiie- 
process b^'* which she passes oyer iron; one sitlT ol woocl to ano¬ 
ther, in her |>rimeval forests, without sidlbring a distinct line ol 
separation to be visible. 

But this process of nature can oifly be imitated by art’in 
grounds where the wooils ari; on a largo i^tale and united to- 
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getlier. It is only then lliat art is capable of uniting woods 
like nature, and of adapting detached groups and single trees ol 
one wood, us it trenches upon another, to elFace or conceal 
their bour.dary line. In small plantations, however, v^herc the 
uniting groups are only from 50 ft. to 100 ft. in tliameter, this 
cannot well take ])lace without giving rise t(. confusion in tin: 
main forms^ by these detached small groups, which would be in¬ 
jurious to the picturesque. 

In these cases this union and transition can only be made to 
approach nature and the pictures(]ue, by the irregular advancing 
or retreating outfine of the groups, and their bold and deep in¬ 
dentations into each other. 

2. But, in this cooperation of nature in conjunction with art, 
many other considerations must be had in view in planting 
grounds in the natural style, which are no less important to the 
landscape-gardener ; these -ire : 

(1.) The creation of beautiful forms, which would be admired 
bv the landscape-painter. 

(2.) The foimation of many varied harmonising picturesejue 
transitions a'wong the difl'erent sorts of trees and shrubs. 

(3.) The application ami effect of the dilVerent sliadcs of colour 
of the leaves, and of the stems and branches of the trees and shrubs. 

^h.) Guarding against planting slow-grow ing trees behind or 
between those of a rapid growth, or low trees among tall ones, 
where they perish. lea\ ing unsightly gaps and interruptions* in 
the'beaiitifid undidating line, which, even in'plantations, should 
evej'V where be appaient. 

3. Nature c.\prt sscs her-elf olily by chance in it picturcscjne 
form ; art, on tlie contrary, has expressly this emi in view. 
The great intt'iii of nature is, in general, merely to consign hi r 
jrlants to those places where they will Ire noitrishcd and pr'opa- 
gated, without regard td whether the trees and shrubs which are 
brought into corrtact have a jrictirresipie effect or not: hence, it is 
not eier'y scene in rrature that cart serve rrs a rtrodel for lamlscape- 
paiirtirrg, or is worthy of imitaliorr. Art, ort the cotrlrarv, etrdca- 
vours to attairr Iroth. If this i^ accotttplished, as it is fre(]itet'*l v 
ver y possible to do, she enr ii Ims her plantations, at the same 
time, with numerous cxrrtic trees and shrubs: therr, with the 
tr iflhtg adviitttage ov«;r rratur e before meritioNcd, s|ie steps for¬ 
ward anil names her creation a garden. 

Beairtiful forms are produced, however-, in the first phice, 
■■ when many ti'ces or shiubs of the '.ame faiiiily are ai-ranged in 
large masses, and for the followii-g ressons. 'I'lecs of the same 
family have a greater similarity to each other than trees of dif¬ 
ferent families: tiieir growth, iheir forms, the. form of their 
bruncties and leaves, and their colour are almost the same ; 
conseijuently, they will present •themselves to the eye in more 
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liarmoiiious unison and more picturesque keeping, than in the 
opposite case. 

•t. This harmonious union wliich trees and s|jrub» of one 
flimily present should not, therefore, be either too arbitrarily 
or too oTien interrupted by other sorts of trees, because these 
beautiful, liarmoiiious, and picturesque forms would, in a great* 
measure, be destroj’od. , 

For example; if, for a grqjip of from 30 ft. to GO ft. in diameter, 
fioni twenty to thirty diilerenl sorts of trees were selected, and 
these planted as they chanced to come to hand without regard to 
their growth or form, what landscape-painter*.would or could 
paint such a gallimaufry ! 

I’lammg was performed in this way in ancient symmetrical 
gardens, ^^'hatever chance presented, w heiher a tree of a shrub, 
or of whatever species, was thrust into the hole; hence these 
])lar ations luul neither picluresijue, keeping, nor picturesque 
value. 'J’his constant change deslroyeil all pretension to beauti- 
liil outliius; because they were conimiially disturbed aiul inter¬ 
rupted by other species of trees, freiiuently of an entirely 
opposite ami contradictory character. From thi^ it appears 
necessary, that, when it is possible, large masses of trees and 
shrubs slioukl be planted with one -ort. to the number of from 
•too to GOO or 1,000 ])lauts and more, according to tlio si/c of 
the ground * ; because these, having an eijual growth, form amal- 
ganiatiiigaiid harmonious outlines, ami also imitate natuie, which 
usually disjilays itself in.large bold masse.s. » 

o. \\’hat effect can be produced by a single maple, when 
situated solitary and alone, apart from its congeneiamong trees 
of another species i A single tiee so situated is as if lost in this 
heterogeneous multitude, and will often be pitied Sy the specta¬ 
tor, because it is so crowded up, and can so impvrlectly disjilay 
its beautiful form. 'J'his is but too welliwuown a fact, which has 
often induceil me, when trees so situ.ited were worth jireservgig, 
and because they produced no effect ami were scarcely seen, to 
have them taken up ami planted in another spot where they 
Illicit be more admired, or saved from an early lieaih. 

0 . All sorts of trees*are as different in tliiir forms, as their 
value in jiictiiresijue effect is diflerent. 'Flic broad olftiise crowns 
of the majestic o;^f the\se of the Jieech Biiil hoi iilx'am, of* die 
sweet and Iforse chestnuts, those of elurs, limes, the common 
black and silver |)oplar, with the ash, the plataiuN, the common 
jiml blacjj: walnut, the tall willows, 3tc., have picturcstjuc, distiniit, * 
and ex|)ressive forms. Tlieij' noble heatlV form piAurcsijue 
groups, which now stand out in the ftili blaze of light, or, covered 
• .. . • 

* III siiiull iileasure-fjiouiuls, of I'roiii eight to twelve acres in size, flic 
gronjis limy eoiisisl of lisini lOU to 5lMI or .SOU trees o« slinilis. 

n ') 4 
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with shade, retreat into solemn obscurity, producing those agree¬ 
able effects of form and appearance by chiaroscuro, which are 
as instructive to imitative art, as they are worthy of its imitation. 

7. Tlje^ie trees are, therefore, much preferable in form to the 
trembling poplar, the birch, the Italian poplar, the acacia, the 
negundo, the gleditschia, the celtis, the sen ice tree, and the 
difereiit sorts of pines and firs, when large gron|)s or woods are 
to be formed willi bold outlines, beemse these last-named trees 
are only capable of producing them in a much less degree. 

8. For this reason, preference is to be given to trees with 
heavy foliage rather than to tlie fir tribe; and therefore more 
attention should be paid in grounds to the former than to the 
latter, for the following reasons. 

(1.) The landscape-painter, when it is left to him, chooses the 
leaiy foliage, rather than the needle-leaved, for his picture, as 
this has not so picturesque an elfect as the former. The ifinus 
yi'bies L., in particular, forms a perfectlv upright stem, with a 
pointed head, and almost hoii/ontal side branches, which only 
assume a picturesijue character when they have attained a great 
age, by tlie branches deiiending. The common fir (i'inus syl- 
vestris />.) has the best ellect for a picture of all the firs, liecause 
it is divided into masses, and i’orms an obtuse crown ; it is only 
to be regretted that it is of a dirty grey colour; we, therefore, 
see many more landscapes jiainted with leaiy liiiiage than with 
needle-leaved foliage, because the former exincises more dri.w- 
ing„and roimdness, more boily and vaijety in form and colour, 
than the latter. 

(2.) The fir tribe have, besides their uniform shape, a nu'lan- 
choly appearance, and should, thereibre, not be too fre(|nently 
seen in grounds, and then chielly where cheerful scenes alter¬ 
nate with mqjaiicholy and solemn ones. 'I'lie pine trilie, 
among which the /finus .S'tibbus is dislmge.isheil for its beauty 
and slender form, its light and airy branches, and its tender light 
green foliage, must thereline 

(8.) Find a place in grounds, because they are evergreen ; and 
in winter, when deciduous trees have laid aside them gieen v'os- 
Itinie, they supply their jilace, and prolong for our enjoyment the 
most beautiful colour in nature.’'' 

* • ' ' . .A. 

* Besides tlicsc evergreens of the fir tribe, to vsliicli /lixus haecatii, uiul the 

dift'erent sorts of jiini[)er maybe added, tliere are also a great luimber of ever¬ 
green trees with leafy fo' ' ’ ' . i- .• • . . 
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(4.) When the fir tribe, arranged in tliin groups of from 3, 7, 
11, to 13 trees*, and planted along tlie sides of a road, having in 
the l)nck-gronnd, at the distance of from 30, 40, to,50 fSet from 
llie road, a thick deciduous wood, from whicli tlie fii's,* so dif¬ 
ferent in form, will stand out, they are ili'-playetl to great advan¬ 
tage, because, by their standing alone, wiiliout being mixed with 
or unileil to the deciduous wood, they h)rm a contrast as jiic- 
turescjue as it is agreeable.. It is therefore nnich btUer, parti- 
cnlarly ns regards harmony, keeping, and form, that the fir 
tribe should always have a distinct place a|)proprialed to them, 
and never be mixed with ileciduous trees. 

9. 'J'bis agreeable harmony among the font s in plantations 
uill be gre.itly increased if proper attention be paid to cor¬ 
responding outlines and elT'ect of form. When thosti sorts of 
trees which have a spreading growth, and huge branches and 
crow ant' which hawj some rt'semblitncc in form, are brought 
together, such ns the oak, the elm, the hornbetim, and beech, 
^c. ; wheii others, agtiin, which grow slight and conical, such 
as the Italian and balsam poplar, the birch, the fir .^tanneii), 
the larch, and the willow, 'he bird-cherry, &c,,«are seen in 
pictures<|;ie masses; when the waving transparent crtiwns, the 
acacitis, the gleditschias, the suvice, ami celti', the willows, 
the tispen, the birch, the l.irch, the poplar, ;xc., ..lo found 
together; when, on the other hand, attention is paitl at the same 
linft: to the simifarity and flirm of Uie leaves ; when the broad- 
letived ydatiinus is 'linitod with the ma|)le (.i'cer /dataniiidcs, 

I’sendo-Zdatanns, umldasycarpon), and these again with the 
tulip tree (Lirioilendron 'I'ldipiler.i), ^c.; when the .Siianish and 
horse chestnuts grow with the oak, the common maple and the 
white lir (/'inns /^icea) with the \«w (Yaxus baccath); when the 
oval and round-lea\ed sorts, the hornbeam and boech ((’arpinus 
Yfetulus and /Vigus•sylvatica), the elids (fYlmus), the alder 
(/Ahiila .-/'Inus), the cherry, the buckthorn (/fhamnus Franguki), 
iXc., are in close proximity; and when trees and shrubs with 
pinnated leaves are together, such as the ash (/'Viixinus), the wal¬ 
nut "(./uglans), the acacia, the negundo, the sumach (/I’hus), the 
gh^ilsciiia, the service* (.S’orbiis), and the labtirnum (f ytistis 
/.aburnum), the Y'telea trifoliata, ^c.: one would soon be con¬ 
vinced of the adviimage of this muthod ol* grouping trees *iind 
shrubs, aiul find it far preferable to uniting the acacia with the 
horsechesl,nut (-Yi\scnlus llippocastanum}, the birch with the 
oak, the iimsecbestnut wiih»the aspen, the yew (Yaxus Jiaccatfl) 
with the ciftaljia (IJignbngi Vaialpa). the inapTc with the willow, 
or the acacia^with the Hr (/'inns ..i'bics). 

* 111 plnntini; siiijiie trees and ^irgiips, nii mieten nnnilier slioulii be taken, 
because that forms lielter and more n#tnr.d groups. 
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Tliese combinations can only produce contrasts, but no bar- 
nionious union; yet they are very interesting in {^rounds, and I 
have ofleii ajiplied them on tliat account. I have planted acacias 
in front cf a wall of Pinus .(■I'bics, wlicre they stood out to the 
greatest advantage from this dark back-ground, and formed a 
striking contrast from the diftcrcnco of their '.brm; for the same 
reason, I have sometimes placed the narrow and white leaved 
willow, wiWk the large and dark leaved maple, &c. 

I do not intend to say, however, that only trees with broad 
truncated crowns, or those with conical |)ointed ones, should be 
jdaced together; or that the species w ith large leaves, or small 
leaves, or pinnated leaves, should always be grouped together. 
A plantation of this sort, from its uniformity, would be very tire¬ 
some to the spectator; because, when he saw an ash, lie would 
immediately know that its companions would be the acacia, the 
negundo, or other pitmated-leaved trees ; 'but there is no doubt 
that this method of grouping is the easiest and surest to obtain 
harmonv of Ibrm. From this method of uniting corresponding 
trees and shrubs proceed all the other combinations and devia¬ 
tions, which may be multiplied a ihousiind-fold, :md iilways 
different, of whicli, at the end of this fragment, sevei td examples 
will be given. 

As plantations in grounds should not only resemble nature, 
but should be as varied tis she is, they should be nuide to imitate 
her in her freaks, in m;iny pljices, by |)utting trees iind sbi’hbs 
to£ether, without considering whether’the\' will harmonise or 
not; because in grounds, as in pttinting, contnists are re(|nired, 
which nature fre(|ucntly ellects,‘yet not always intentionally, for 
it is not every combimition that forms a picturescjue contrast, 
such as is reljuired by art. 

Nature alsa chiefly scatters her shrubs at random, which art, 
as we have already said, shotdd imitate, but not too fretpiently. 
The Tiburnum Lantana may therefore sometimes be tmited 
with the rose, the /hibus odoiatus with the Aigiistium vulgarc, 
the Cbrniis alba with .S'pira-'a//ypericifdlia, f'jtisus/aiburnum 
with Sjii?i"a vulgaris, iSorbus aucuparia with /'runus y^d^us, 
&c.; which, when placed in masses, only form contrasts, but no 
harmonious images. 'I'hese contrasts iiulease the mulliplicily 
of Uirms, and commlmicatc'to the whole a .higher pictures(|ue 
v.due, because they frequently interrupt the continual struggle 
of art to express itself in a beautiful ami harmonilius form, 
\fhereby rejielition, and consecjianlly uniformity, canool always 
be avoided. , , 


( To be ci{nfniHnl.) 
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Akt. X. On the Culture (f nnlixe Orclndccc. By A. X. 

In VoI. II. of tlie Gardener’s Ma^nzinr, p.*285., I ^uve*a ^^llort 
outiiiie oQ the treatinenl which liail suited some of iht? native 
Orcliitliw, w’liich I had then tinder cultivation. Willt the expe¬ 
rience obtained in*oceasionally ctillivatint^ this interestintr and 
siiiffiilar tribe of plants since that time, I have still fcAintl it the 
best that has come under <niy observation. Since the former 
communication, I have had tinder cultivation, Goodyera re¬ 
pens, Liste'v/ cordata, I.iparis Ltesel//, O'phi^'s fucifera, and 
(iyiiiiiadi Ilia albiila. 

'J’he three first-named species were potted in verys.'indy peat, 
iisinir plenty oftirainaoc in the bottoms of the pots. They were 
placed diiriii'' stimiiier in a cool shaded situation, and durinff 
winter were placed in a cold-frame. The Gobdyeru has seveial 
times lloweied, and al*io allowed of increase, and the t>lher two 
lloweicd several setisons. The (Vjihrys fucifera and (iymn.i- 
deiiiti lilbid.i were potted in peal, loam, and sand : and were placed 
III the same ■.iliiatioiis as the others, both in summer and winter. 
I'he ()'phr\ s flowered lor twi, seasons: but I never Succeeiled in 
(loweiiiiir the (iviiinadeiiia, as it was a very small bulb when 
received, but was piesi'rved tor ihuc yeai1 have also at¬ 
tempted "to cultivate the lare Corallorrhi/a iniiata, but without 
success. ^ 

In commencing the cultivation wf the native Orchiilete, it is 
essential to their after proljress. that, in eoliectino them from their 
natite habitats, the Inilbs should be "ot uji carefully, and with 
as much of the fibres tei minatino the bulbs as poj.dble. This, 
inmost cases, iniisi be ihiiie when they are in flower, as they 
aie not easily recooniseil at other'tiiiies ; and, fortunately, ihev 
succeed very well when collected diirinjf the flo\ferinir season. 
The whole of the soil*nnist be careliilly removed from their bulbs 
before planting, whether they are to be potted or placetl in file 
open groiiiul. I have tilwavs observed that those bulbs which 
had been pliyited with a bail of e.irth have soon died oil’, appa- 
rci*ly front the ball beconiiiig either too cttmpact, or else stttir, 
from being of dilluetit nigredicnts fri>m the eaith in,which they 
were planteil. 

WTu'e the J lorncTilliiral Society To oiler one of their his^ier 
inetlals lyr collections of native Grchiileic that hyd been tintler 
ctiltivation for not less than two years, say, to be coin|)eted for 
in 18H’, 1t,is very likely tinft some of the ev»-'ht^‘"l growers c>f 
|)lanls around Lttndon wmiild•t.'ommencc cultivating them with 
s))irit. 


Ji. G.,‘ Ilh minfhim, Ju/jj, LSl'i. 
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Art. XI. Botanical, Floricultiiral, and Arboricidtural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants [whether old or n ;xv) already 
in Cultivation; the whole intended to serve ns a^icrpctnnl Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopeedia of Plants," the “ llortns Britannicus," the 
" Hortu., Lignosus, ’ and the " Arboretum ct Fruticetum Btitan- 
niciim." 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in niontlily numbers, oncli contnining 
seven plates; I'yd. euloiireil, ;>*. plain, lilcliteil by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.U., &c., Director of the Uoyal Botanic (lar- 
tlen, Kew. 

Fdxvards's Botanical Register ; in montbly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; .‘ks. (ul. coloured, lis. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Linilley, Professor of Botany in tlie I'nuer.-'ity I'ollege, 
London. . 

Mnnnd's Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flawei Plants cul¬ 
tivated in Great Britain ; in montidv numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page ; large jiaper, J.\. t'nl. ; ^nlall, K. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., E.L.S. 

The Botanist ; in montbl) numbers, each containing four plates, « itb 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, ‘J.s. (ii/.; small paper, 

D. Gd. Conducted liy B. .Maund, Esq., E.I...''., asvisiicl by the 
Kev. ,1. .S. IJenslow, E.L.S., iVc., I’rofessor ol' Botany in the 

University of Cambridge. , 

Pa,lion's Magazine of Botany, and Registri of F/oieeiing Plant<• ; 
in monthly numbers^ large 8vo; ‘2s.tid. each. 

li.is’rsc’ri. I'l L II 

IOC, .VOml.l.T.I V. ; ,i,|n 

Sk/niit*r» Il'jok. 4 Mr. SkiinicrV ^ A i H «n Moi m.iy 

This is, perhaps, the most splembd .pecies of eolninlnne ever introilneed, as 
the flowers are'»if a rich scarlet and green. It is niosl ne.nly allied to A. 
canadensis, but is very sufierior in si/e and lieufity. It a]>pears “to he 
perfectly hardy, hating siirtived the setere winter of IS'ln-l, in the opin 
ground at Woburn, and flowered in great beauty during the stiiiiiiier and 
autumn of IHfl.” (Hot. Jan.f 

KSI. .tVEMO -VE [s 

nvul.iru/iurA. river ^ A M au \i>ri)iof ImlU J'nRi Sl» <■»> Hoi riK J''*-’. 

“A hardy perennial, growing alioot iMin. high, and re(|iiiring the saiifl- 
treatment us ylnenione iitifoha, like whieli it siiflirs in winter more from 
inoi'Jiore than from cold.’* It iii.iy he raised Iroiii senU; hiil, as they do not 
flower till the second yeiu', it is more easily jiropag.ited by unidiiig the root. 

( liut. Iteg., Eel).). 

Itai. //EI.I.E'BOItUS 

onrciulu I)n E-i.tiTn A or I I nir I’».. I.ros'e ISll. 1». n |i- Hot. rc-ft. ISt.', ,1 
.Si/nonyrM'. U ottidiiAlf T'l.itrtcr.X .7Sj 

Tills i.s a species of hellebore with purplish flowers, which is supposed to he 
the celebrated poison of the ancients. It is donlitless “har.lv, although at 
pre.seiit, on acciiunt of its great r.n ily, it has been kept in the greenhouse." It 
“reiiuire.s rather a damp shady sitn.ition, with iieaty soil to -row in.” ( lt«t. 
d.Vg., June.) 
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^ynqyfucaccfc, 

Ifil.;. }iELV'MBIVM lHiJl ipecii>8Uin var. rbeeum Hot. Mag. i. 3yi7. 

Tnnxjcolacca'. 

ll-kS. TIIOP^’.'OUIM • 

csli'jlf /Vx*. eatable A ^ or fi rar OO Clnli I'm. s.pl Pftxt. mag of vol. ix. )> 1.7 

“ Tiii)iTs oY a new iropjeolnin were received last year by several cultivators 
from (’Inli, and imagined tlie blue-flovicred s])ecies till they blossomed in the • 
present sprinj:,” when liic plant proved to l»e T. edule. The leaves of this 
species, which are divided into mnnerous narrow glaucous segments^ distinguish 
it from all tlie <»iher species. “ Th^ flowers (that is, the exterior of the calyx) 
have a deep greenish hue wliile in l)ud, and, when ()j)ened, the petals are of a 
verv sliowy and l)rijht orange colour. It is, wln-n properly grown, a handsome 

• plant ; and s\il’ form a fine intermediate species between T.^ricolorum and bra- 
chu'er.is, coining into flower at nearK the same period. if*the tubers be not 
(Inly co\t*rcd with sod, or tlu pot in whicli tbev .nv grovsn l»c too small, or an 
insiifflciem V of water be supplied, tlie plant is very apt to die off'in dry 
vveatliei- before having opened half it.', flowers.'* of Hot.^ July.) 

( ).val(<l<\c, 

nil 

\\{'/.u4 hair\.pt‘t.ilf<l • ? tAJ pr i Rur-iu.K A>rcs S »]» iJuL mag. 

TliH (iretty spi'cies of O xali'. was d^covered bv Mr. Tweedie in the neigh- 
l.ourbood of ibicnos Avres ami Monte Video. I'lie leave*, are glabrous, and 
the flowers ari of a bnglit jmik. verging on rose colour, being jiruduced in great 
abnndam'e in a gicenliouse. {Hot. AA/g., March.) 

-S.4e M irh ,H.I /ill , lb«t. Mai{ 

U «/<•/( we, 

ir.L.' HllKO'VA I ir.'ii /’aW. .Vic. A’.'/ m» 1 iv p. 1. .. 

•:-.7 ./( vei V • [MX; 

|.l.i*ptfr.thr.t.tft-winpil ®|_| or '• inr.^.ip V swan Hnor JslJi ( jlp lJut. mag 

“ This Inautilbl acacia 4’oinpgisales for tlu* absence of leaves in the quantity 
and nch colour of its lieads of flowers.” It i.s a greLMiliouse plant, and a 
pccnliarlv free liowerer. {Hot. d/ag., March.) 

'.Tii'I DI'I'J'l.H.V v.ir./• iTii'ptcu (//oA/zw iloHiij-wuigisi Bot.Mug 

.,•>7.; Zl't IIV i 

j;labr.iii t.mdl smooth J, \ _) or o sii S\\.iu Uncr l&.l (' Hot mag 

Stiv.inynu . KcoiuShii ^.'l.iln.'Ua/n'/ A’.y Is.s. 

This species was accidentally tmiilted .some vear.s since in Jlu* extracts from 
the botanical juvioiiicals nuerttal in the (tanl. and it is one of tbo.se now 

included in the lU'vv gemis Y.uUyn. It is a greenhouse elunber, prodneing^its 
seal let bhissoiiis in great abiimlance. {Hof. d/ug., July.) 

MIMO’sv fls45. ;5J. 

urugiioosu //./.A, s .4fH. rrug«.n\ it |_| or .1 jn p I’k fruguay ls41 C Ip Jiot. o*g. 

“4 pretty greenhouse shrub, very nearly harily,*’ The flowers are pink, 
and in hall-likc heads, like tlutsc of the sensitive plant. “ It grows well in a 
mixture of light loam ami leal mould, and may be readily propajated by cut- 
lings in llic Usual inannciV' {Htti. 7ug., • 


(>z/<7g;v/ceu'. , 

llsS I'licli'in rmllttm.. oo’c p ITS V 

; 1. iut*'i;nloli.\ ( M , I. ;’>rif«’lj.i Ptr.sl. Hot. M.sp .>MS. 

(.ODKTM • • * 

uWivH'i'm inuUf MhKish Q pr IJ jn rkOi («lur toa Uivi'r 1S41 S vo Htrf. rog. lS4g, 9. 

This is it iK'vv ('alifornian anmnd. ol‘ a slifl erect habit of growtli, and 
densely eovereif witli leaves ami piui»i''h Hov^er.s, U is quite hartly, and 
retpiirch no other care than sowing the seeds some place where it is nW 
exposed to\he wind; because its rqots are scarcely iijile to keep the heavy 
stem erect, if tlic latter is much hlownwibout. {Hot. Feb.)^ 
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i’Hir.Anpi.purs 

int'xicaiid Sc/tltct, ^Ii'Xicaii 


Vliihidtlph(imr, 

or 2 Jti W Mexu-o C co Jlot rotr. 


This plant wi's describeJ by Professor Schlectcndalil, in the Lint,tin, as b<-ini; 
the Aciii'otl, or cliinbing arpiatic of Hernandez. “ This old author speaks of 
it as an inhabitant of wet and inarslit places, crcc])ing tdoiig the ground or 
scrambling up neighbouring trees; and he compares tlje |)lant, when in flower, 
to a musk rose." In the Hurt. Soe. it is found to he the smallest of the 
species, “ net growing more than -i ft. high. It is suhevergreeu, and rather 
tender." It flowers in .lune, and is pro|)aga'?d by “cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots.” {Hut. lifg., July.) 


yi^rtdmc 5 Li'jiltisjirniirn. 

BABlKGTO'N/-J LiiiiH f C/iatIcs Knf , of .lt>hnV ( ollogr. (.'aiubritljic, a skilful .wit » 

freg. 10 

Caaipliorosma?/.rnt/A Caniplioruort tk \ | pr T "U l*K»h IlniT Jsil (’ up Btit. 

An elegant shrub, growing near the Vu'se Hiicr in Western Australia, in 
swampy lend, and resembling .S’pine'a friitex or //iperieiiides. It “grows well 
in rich brown peat and leaf mould, and flowers freely ilurmg sununer from the 
ends of its pendent branches.” It may be pro/iagated by cuttings of the 
young wood “from spring to autumn." (Vhd. /fig., Feb.) 


I'afsijl„idna\ 

1M3, PASSIFr.O'Ht ' tl’.ol m.iR. I'l l».t lol ix |. ,1. 

MiildU'tiiiwdtuJ I’a\t Ml pr •’ I’k Suuth \iiu.-rjta Is.iT ( tu 

Synunyuti . frtigr.ins 

This passion-flower differs from most other speiics of the genus, in its 
flowers having a delightinl fr.igrance. It is of a liisnriant habit ol growth, 
with robust stems, handsome shining dark green leaies, and greee’sh flowers 
dotted with pink. The ray is remarkably large and showy. It re.piires a 
temperature between that of the greenhouse and the stow, aiul rather a ' lo.sc 
atmosphere, with plenty of pot room for its roots. It strikes easily by cuttings. 
(Pi .rf. J/«g. Pot., April.) 


SIM. l.O.fSA ri"'' IS l> '■ 

PcnllindiVa Paxt. Mr Pfiillaiitl 3 Q) «r ^ t.r t. au ^ l’« ru I'pi S -I I’.ixl maj;. 

This species probably belongs to Caidjiliora rather tli.in l.inlut, as it seems 
nearly allied ts C. ]iuniceii, former called Lt.nm lateritia. The difl'ereme, 
however, is in the seed-pod, wliitli is not either figured or described; but 
which in (laidphbra is twisted, and in Liuihu straight. The present spicies has 
large showy scarlet flowi |■s,’tllough it has a coar.se habit of growth. It was at 
first kept ill a greenlioiise ; but, on being ]datited out, it is found (piite hardy 
in the open air. Some plants in Mr. lleiiderson’s nursery being planted out 
into the open border, in June, IK4I, and “left to nature, traded along the 
ground, matted together, and compesed a beautiful bed." (/’«../. J/ng. n'' Jlot., 
Feb.) ' r* 


i.zr,. ECIIEtTIt/) 

rt'ai'a /.iwrf/. rosy ir i_I ot 


Cifitisntiicra'. 

•tp 1* y MexTro K 1) * |i lUit rop IMP.*, ' 22 . 


This species is distinguished from F. gibbifldra by its short ciimpact iiiflo- 
cence, and yellow flowers with rose-coloured bracts. It is a greeidioiisc 
plant, and “ does best when grown in a very light house,” as then the leaves, 
flflwers, ^ind bracts ajipiire brilliancy in tiieir cidotirs. “ it strikes readily 
either from leaves or from cuttings, and,shoidd be grown in a light and well- 
drained soil.” (Pul. Jtrg., April.) 


acutitblia 7.tNi/t. acutc-lcavrd i_J or I ap SY Mexico JS4I. I) r 1 Hot. reg Issg, gsi. 

'J'his species is very handsome from its bright scarlet flowers and rich yellow 
bracts. The leaves, which end in a sharj) point, are also of a brilliant green, 
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ril-Iily tiiigccl with ncurlut. The culture is the same as that of the E. rosea, 
(Hot. Itfg., 

1472. rinil 1IS2S."IT ,tMliiop« 

Siptmi/mc . t caTuliM i iis ffrijr. Hot. Mas. 3 ''.’ 2 . 


roltOTlIirt'A * 

Sl'iiali.LliitiU'b tirah ('il(twr(.tl.hke 


Compmita;. 

O P JJ jl au Y Sn.an Itivcr 1 S 4 I 


S CO 


fssa 

Bot. mag. 


Au annual with small hcad% of golden yellow flowers, hut tlic stems are 
long and weak, and the leaves siuall. It apjtears rjuite hardy; and, though it 
has not ripened any seeds, it has l)een propagated by cuttings. It is a native 
of the Swan Itiver* (//«/. Mag. Jan.) 


St:ltll.t'TfI,.\ C -■tlimldiciu 


Si/uyiuyuu Hot. reg i-il-, Is. 


Cs-^kJ CINlJf Vltl \ WibhcrfrtMti. 

'I Ids bcai.iiful hybrid has flowers of “ a deep rich brilliant blue,” and leaves 
the upper side of which is a bright green, while beneath they are^ of a rich 
purple. It w.cs r.iised li\ Mr. Nnutliers, gardener to Robert WilliaiUs, Esij., of 
Ihidehead House, near Dorchester. (Vu.rt. Mag. ly'Re/., July.) 

/,<’/i('/iaee;e. 

iKf' I OLUn,/./ ’.D'jdi }ietcri>]'}n lla v.ir major/./7?// %«'. vm |» IdJ. 


Stifl'uit U\ 

si’M.i'DH’M ‘ [m:, r.. 

lirum»/u. M«m Ik-nth Ih IkimtiN 'f lAl J Ho Swanlli'cr iftl S g ]i Hut. 

(Mk‘( if the jircttust st\Iuliums W't introiiiiccil^ “ rcinarkal»lr fur the fine 
hloonj ot(T'.prea(l.‘) all it^ parts, and tor the N\horis t»f Icave> nnIucIi sur- 

rouiul it"* flt)\\CT-.st(i!is.” (//o/. lifL.. Mureh,) 


|)il^um7o/r h itr^ lAJ pr I '' J'U.m Ilivcr iHl. S spl Bot. ri'g. 1841!. 41. 
^noniimr S. kutgiloltutn A'irA , N l>i.kumi Hurt. 

This species has larger'flowtTs than any other stylidium yet introduced.* It 
is a native of the eouutri near the Swan River; and, in this coiintn. it 
rei|uires a greenhouse, with a soil of sai;dy (leat, mixed with a vers little loam. 

“ It shoiiUl be kept in sinall pot.s, and treated as a sub-aijiiatic during the 
growing season in suinuier, but imist be kept rather dry during winter, aiul in 
a cool part of the greenhou'e, where tliiwe is iilenty of light Slid air. It is 
easily incri';i.sed from seeds.” (ttol. Ihg., July.) 

• 

CfimpnitUiarra'. 

(»I OsstXMKMl \ />. /)r)n I'tiuHiaii (('Axt'A.'w.t', a miiiicN.lfljt, rfM'mlil.nncc ol* rt.iwor* ^ 
oMit.i /./Ml// o\.»t«‘Ahif.i/ ^ I I j» jt \\‘ Siirih i‘l ln<lw l^io Hut rog IMi,.'. 

Sytutuyinci ( i»\ il.i iUiUh , \^.khlt;nbir/;m UovUv .K. Dit 

A'»hardy pe/ennial, with spindle-shaped roots, rather pretty, inuch slen- 
deri^ than (i. lucida, but not inclined to twine like that species, and seldom 
growing more than 1 *. ft. high? It flourishes ssell in .any good garden soil, and 
flowers ill Jtilv.” It i.s projiagated by seeds. (Hot. Utg., J.iii.) * 

(.csHcrieie. 

1702. tll.OXt'N/ f lM4,t sjicriail var. m.icrt>ptu'U.i laoi'fi.ila IL.tt.. Bat. MaR ^1.54 

, The flowj'rs arc very large, liiij the veins of the leaves of a pale whitish 
green. (Hot. Hag,, April.) 

nw or'SNKii.t ri-W, wc 

liiiiRilOlia l.iHill.* liiiiR.lcausI ^ lAl pr 1" fl H (Ui.ilcmiila IMl. C a.p.l Hot rcg. 

This sjieeies is renitirkablc for the very ii/'ciihy colour of the flowers, wliudi 
are of a brick red, and curiously infl|iteii in the middle. Its culture should be 
the .same as that of (lloxiiwr maeiilata, (Hot. Hig., JiilJ',) 
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NIPHX'A T.ttutf. SMnV'WouT. (\ipA(>«, snow; in alluxion to lU Bowon.) 

oblouga LtHiiL oblong in lAl or | ».d W (iuaU'mdlu 1841. C r.l Bot. rcg. S. 

A I)cautirtil little plant, resembling in habit some of the stcmlcss gesneros, 
and reiufirkablp as being A)ne of the few instances known of a pare white flower 
in this prfler. It reciuires a beat between tliat of the greenhouse and the 
stove, nnd “ it flowers in antnnin and winter, after which the s»;cms die off’, 
and the plant remains in a dormant state till the following season.” Of course, 
while the plant is in this state of rest, it should be ki*|it warm and dry till the 
young stents make their sippearanee, when it should be repotted, and abun¬ 
dantly supplied with water. “ It forms a great number of curious imbricateil 
scaly buds, both on tlie surface ami under ground, b) which means it may 
easily l)e multiplied. It also strikes icailily by euttiiigs. Any rich light soil 
will do for its cidtivatiou.” ( LW. Jan.) 

ACttIMK'SFs swi.'lfi) ristC, I" 

longiflrra Ih’c. long-fluu»*rts’ ^ or 1 ati d \ (fu.iteinul.i IHH. (* rl rcg. 

A ver\ beaiitilul plant, with large violet-coloured flowers. It re(|uires a 
warm greiinhouse, it wbich it will flower from August to December, its culture 
being exactly the same as that of the preceding species. I'rom its great beauty, 
and the length of time it continues in flower, “this .Aebimeues longiflora is an 
invaluable gift by the [llorticmtinar, Society to ecery one who has''.i warm 
greenhouse.” (Jint. /il/i'., .Ajiril.) 

[I'l-, 'I 

IKKtunrulatJi .//t w/A loi)g-9l ilkitl ^ [?j or SY (tu.iirin.da l's4*> C r.l UdI rcg 

This plant is more like a gesuera than .in achimenes, though it h.is " the 
thin soft foliage” of the latter genus, as well as the “ cup-shaped disk ami 
distinct anthers” which form its generic distinction. The culture is the same 
as that of the preceding species. (Hot. Ilcg., June.) 


li/V( ocril. 

iota 7!H0I)01>E'M)1IIIS 1 l i. : ai!th..|i.-.s<iu/fct Mog ,;‘U7. , 

Sjjlthi/aureuin .•lufi. nf Hot vol ix [i su 

Tbjs splendid hybrid was raised by .Mr. Smith of Norbiion, .'snrrev, from a 
seedling of his own fertilised by the,yellow ( hiiiese .i/.ilea. ( /'n.i/. Jh/i;. n/' 
Hot., May.) 

imi. AH(T().STA'1>IIVI.I)S . [in.ii: I'OT 

piingen»// m>«A /hnp it Kitni/t pointctl ja t—I pf 1 f 1'^’ (' v.l p lUii 

The le.ivcs of* this s|iecies are small and more acute than in general, ami it 
has no hairs on the leans y,!' stems. 1 he flowers have no |i.irtieiil.ir he,uitv. 
Tl^c species is a native of Mexico, winch has hitherto been kept in a green¬ 
house, but which will probably prove hardy. (Itiil. dhtg., h'eb.) 

iat7. fl.FTIlllA 

^uerLiToha/atnt// Oakdeaved • lJ or 10 fiu W Mixictj IHM; I, g [» BdI. rcg. k'J, 

” ,4 hand.soinc evergreen greenhouse shrub, with deliciously fragrtint fle'wers, 
inhabiting the iicighlioiirhood of Jalapa in Mexico.” This .speeie.s wtis sii[»- 
posctl by Prbfe.ssor Schleetendahl to be the teniiifdlia of Swart/., but Dr. 
Lindley considers it to bo tjnue different. (Jlol. Jirtf, April.) 

, Jiumini'o:. 

It. gASMl Si;,vi 

cAutiktum tVatl. tong-tailcd J; Q or 10 «u \\” Syllivt ISJS. (' r.m Hot. ri.i; ISlC, Vii. 

A haiilsotne climliing species, with large clusters of snowr w'hite flowers, 
which, however, are not fragrant, 'flu* leave.t are of a dee|) green, nnd they 
are drawn out into long sletider points, whence the natne. “ It reipiires the 
temperature of a cool stove,” ami a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, ami rotten 
(lung, or any rich free soil, 'it is projingatffd by cuttings struck in sand, with 
bottom heat. (IM. /feg., May.) 
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Qonvohuldcea, 

***i'2>.^»*'*w* Lexarm. (In honour of Don Franruco Xaoicr Mina, a Mexican nioiiter.) 

loUta/ui Man-r< Z.». loMd O or « «u B.V Mexico 1841. S co reg. 1849, M. 

This curious plant, when out of flower, exactly rcserobles*an Ipomoe'a or 
Convrilvului^; though the flowers, taken separately, have not the* slightest 
resemblance to those of another genus of the order. They are racemose, 
“erect, and arranged ahnost in'the scorpioid manner of a borage;” while, taken ' 
separately, the flowers resemble those of some kinds of heath, except in their 
colour, which is at first ricit crini.son or scarlet, changing to ’orange, and 
nfterward.s to pale yellow, as the* flowers ex|>and. The whole plant is ex¬ 
tremely beautitnland it is said to he cultivated by the Mexicans for the 
pur{>oscs of decoration. {Bat. Beg,, April.) 

Bnragi'wo?. 

4S5. n'VOOr.O'S.Sl'M [not. res. 1844,14. 

nnchuaultlei/.mdl Anchusa-hke i cn I mj VB Cashmrre or Thibet 1S40. S co 

In general appearance this plant rc.sembles an y/nchiisa, but its fruit is 
that of a t'yiiogldssmn. It is “ a hardy perennial, grow ing well in rich garden 
•soil, and flowering freely in .Inly and August. It is easily increased from seeds 
sown in the orihnary wnv^ but the phints will not flower before the second 
season. (Bvl. Beg., Marcli.) 

Hotftiirtr. 

SOLA'Xl’M 4^47 var. bipinnita Hot Mug. .3iii4 

4RJ BKt’GM A'SS/x4 [map ofbot rol. ix p. 3. 

tloribunda/Air/. maDy>flowort'd C3 ^ ji South Aroertca. (' l.^p Faxt 

This ver) showy species “ is a small evergreen shrub, seemingly ranging from 
1 ft. to g ft. high, branching freely, having very hantl.sonie foliage, and bearing 
a profusiot) of deep orange-colonrcil hlo.s>oins," which are pio liiecd on a long 
raceme, and continue o|iening in sutce-sioii Ibr several weeks. It i... a stove 
pluii^ and shoiild ta^growii in a compost of rich loam and heath mould. It is 
increased by cuttings, which must be stru«k in sand, wi'h bottom heat; but 
which, like the |ilaiit irtelf, are of verv .slow growth. (Fax/. Mag. nj' But,, 
I'eb.) 

Semjdntiarincir. 

I7s‘ r. .t/l'MVI.rs r^ticu«^ar. Mactainft.Nux Bot Map. 

This variety or hybrid was raised by Mr. Maclain, florist, Harold’s Cross, 
near nublin, and it difl'ers from the- other splendid hy brills and varieties raiseil 
from M. rosens in having a ring of verv dark crimson round tlic throat. (Bof. 
.d/og., I'eb.) ‘ 

1781» DIOn’A'I.I.S I.VA'Jw’Mica var Sol. Stag. * 

1797. (’OixU'MSE.f fvol ix n.31. 

SchicdcdMd r.txl Sclmxlt’a t. Cj m or 4 4U O Mexico lS4t> r *p Paxt nuig ofbot. 

T^fs plant,.“in its natural habitat, is said to grow on old trees,’’ and its 
stems are pendent or trailing, it should be grow n, like .sonic of the Orchidkeete, 
in a basket or pot hung from the roof; or, if in a' iiot, it shouldiiave “plenty 
of room for its roots, a moderately mitirishing soil, and a barrel-shaped tjellis 
to sustain its brupchcs.V \ F<ixt. Mag. of B9t., Marcli.) 

C5. CAI.i:E01,\'RIA .SUnrtlihu I'axU Msg of But. l ol ix |i T.V , 

Ibis is {I verv hiiiulsome hy^riil ealeeolaria, raised by Mr. John Standisb, 
nurserymaiisof iiagshot, Surrey. tfPaxt. Mag.oJ But , May.) 

• Wcrbmidcea'. 

17ffi. CXERODE'NDHON fli,'’",*-*®'-txT 

•l>itndeiu G. Do* iplMnlUl t □ “t ^jn S Sierra Leon^ IS3f>. V «.p Bol. reg, 1844. 

The flowm of this splendid stove climher ase of os brilliant a scarlet Ss 
those of I'erbena McHndret, and they arc produced in^rcat abundaoee. The 
3d Scr.—1842. VIII. • ke 
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leaves are of a deep rich green. It requires great heat and moisture while in 
a growing state, and a season of rest after nowering. The root should be 
shaded ffom the sun, or the plant will be above 3ft. high. {But. Reg., Feb.; 
and Paxt. Mag. of Bot.,''}\ine.) 

* ' ' Primulacett. 

iYSIMATHIA ^ [Bol. reg. 1842, a 

4S7 Lfndl. Ixibeiia-iikc ^ A pr I Jl.au. • W N<Mih of India 1840. D co 

A pretty little perennial suitable for roekwork, whic^h will grow freely in any 

f ood garden soil, and which is increased by seeds or division of the root. 
But. Beg., Jan.) , 

12SC. iAU'RUS 28958 bullSta Hurck. 

Synonyttu": OBEou,A'raNB Sen yon EtenberK (Mountain Laurel) biill&ta Itot. Mag. 3*>3I. 
CoiiiftTfr, 

KaS. THV'JA Lodd., Bot. Reg. 184‘2, 20. (Sec I/ort Brtl p. 077.) 

Dr. Lindley is decidedly of opinion that this plant is distinct from the T. 
pendula of Lambert. {Bot. Reg., April.) 


Orrhtdacca. 

TRICHO'SMA /.4’W/. Hair Orchih ‘ (TArix, hair, and/(-(MWior, ornament) 

Lmdl aweet jg CS pr I ru WY Indiea 1«40. 1) p.i.w Bot. reg. 1842,21 

Synonyme: Caelogynt* coronaria H M IS41, 17H. 

This plant Dr. Lindley at fir^t siqqaiseJ to be a Ca’higync, and as such he 
published it in the Miscellany qf the But. Reg. for 1S41 ; but he now finds it 
to be a distinct genus. It was found growing upon trees in the (lliirra district 
of the Khoscea hills, and requires the usual treatment of East India epiphi les. 
{Sot. Reg., April.) 


2.540. ONXPDIL'M 

22681 p^bea rar. flave^ceni Eot. Mag. .WG. ' 

^haceUttum acorched jC [S ot - V Br Mexico 1H4() 1> p.r w Bot. reg 1849.30 

One of the numerous species of Oucfdium nearly allied to O. rellfxiun. 
{But. Reg., May.) 

longinxium/.imtt long-leaved i« O or ,8 V.B Mexico 1841. D prw Bot rrg. 1842, 4 . 

“ Under the name of Oncidiiim Cehollata many very different species exist 
in our gardcii.s, among which the fincsl is that iiiiw figured, which, altlioiigli it 
has the foliage of that species, is really very different, forming dense puiiieles, 
3ft. long, of wry large and showy,yellow and brown flowers. Its leaves are 
often 3 ft. long, and hang down or spread upon the ground, instead of standing 
stiff and erect .’’"(itot. Reg^, Jan.) 


2553. CATn.F.'y.! r|84j , 

.jranuldM Lindl. Kraaular.///i;«-(< ^ lA] or 1 W.C, Ouatomala 1841 I> (i.r w hot, rc*! 

This singular species has olive-green sepals and jietals, sjiotted with brown ; 
but the lip is white, stained in the middle with orange s|>utted with crimson. 
“The high temperature and excessive moi.sture which suit s« well the .Indian 
dendrubiuins are most injurious to this catticya. A night temperature si' 
in winter and C0° in summer is quite high enough for it; and, hy planting it in 
well drained'turfy peat, and keeping it rather dry when not growing, it will be 
fouvd one of the easiest to manage. {But. Reg., Jan.) 


OTOCHI'LU.S Lindl. (Ous, otm, an car, tnil ehrUo»t « I'P; HtHf* car-Uke apMndaiM^f at bate of Hu ) 
ffiaca Luwtf. bjowniih jt QS cu W.B Nepal IKK). I) prr B<»i. mag. 


“ A very singular but by no means showy, epiphyte, an inhabitant of the 
hunks of trees in Nej^ml.” {Rot. Mag., Jan.) , 


2531). CATASETUM. , , 

•brtiptum//oot. UunUipped .5 Eg cu 1 O.V Bruil IS41. D p.rw Bol. nug. 3989. 

Nearly allied to C.iliiciduni. {Bot. Mag., March.) ' 


Wai!4vrt Hook. Hr. Wallcc*! ES cu 1 O llonduraa 1840. I> p.r.jv Bot. mag. 3937. 

This is a very curiows apccies, from thb anther case, which, instead of being 
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carried out into a very long point or beak, is singularly short and flattened. 
{Bot. Mag: April.) 

35M. CIUHHOPE'TALUM • 

MwjaiMf Lindt Mcduu't kfad ^ E) cii ) Ysh SincnpoA 1840. n» p.r.w Bot. res- 184*i 

A very si^idur.|)lunt, which requires a stove and moist heat, l[£o/. Reg., 
Feb.) 

S537. MAXILLA'niA * 

cru(nU LmJt. blootlji « d or I V.C Gu»tcin»la 1841. D p.t.w Bot. r»s. 184*. 13. 

Synmymf: M. Skinncri tloit. • • 

A very show) species, very nearly itilied to II. aromatiea, and which is 
often called M. Slymieri in garden.s, though it is not the plant so called by 
Mr. Bateman. (Bo/. Bfg, March.) 

sasj. cYrniPE iiiuM *• 

)>arMktum brenk-rl ^ lAi or ) cu Va Mount Oiditr IMO. I> «I Bot. reg 1842, 17. 

A very nirious ind heaiitiliil species ; ‘‘the purple hairy shining warts which 
border the upper edge of its petals tiistingui.sh it immediately from C. venustum 
and C. piirpurcuiii, which are most like it.” (Bol. Beg., March.) • 


Sin. KI'IDF-'KlllH'M [BoL reg. 1842,25 

uniial' Iliumciruiut..i^rolour(sl ^ d or* 1 luy C Pernambuco 1841. D prw 

A spicnilid species, which re(|uirc.s the usual treatment of the genus. (Bot. 
Bra., Mat.) 

[\oL la v ic 

liho-nlceum Liwtl purple JS d or ) mi P Ho Ciilia 1840 I> p r.u PaxL mag of bot* 

A verj beautiful plant, with large racemes of purple antk rose-coloured 
flowers. ( Mag. vj Bot., June.) 

n842 42. 

raiilferum Limlf. fnig-ticaruig /Id cu J 1 * 11 Mi'\ co l^4t 1) p r.w bot. reg. 

This species rcsenihles M. mitaus, but is handsomer, “ in con.sequcnee of the 
rich juirplish-hrown spots vtith which the sejials and petals are profusely 
decorated.” (But. ItTg., July.) 


2Vi!t. 1-7111A 
pfriyura 

A very graceful species, *‘‘producing from the sides of long leaf) steins a 
profusion of delicate tails of flowers, "each nearly (iin. long." The flowers 
resemble those of E. floribimda. (But. Beg., June.) 


ftp. 1.1 A 

llaui-rilnu I.lndl 


Afr. BaiMT** CZ3 |>r ^ ^ %V«t Iridiei and Mexico 


[rog. IMi, J6. 
T> p r-v Doc 


able 


The flowers of this plaijt, though “ white and |jieonspicnous.” are retmirk- 
le for their I'ragrunce. It reipiires a cool stove, where ‘‘ it grows fast, and is 


easily imiltiphcd.'’ (Bo/. Wrg., June.) 


AHfvni'KA 

atiMlmdl dOTM'.yfomrrrd / d <<’ ' Slncuiiore 184*. D p.rw Bui. rrg. 1842,38. 

A wry fine Jenns of orchideous (ilants, which, in structure, arc “near 
Phaillh, from which they diflen in the want of a spur to the lip, and in the 
column not being at all extemk’d at the base into a foot.” (Bot. Beg., July.) 


IIOI'I.I.K'T/.* (wp. ISO.) » • , CP**>. >"*« »fboLroLi« n4!l. 

llroclktc}iur»UJ»<i Ivimg. iAir. Tlrticklrhurst** £ f2Q or nu 1) \ BructI 1H4] 1> p.r.v 

A very showy species, approaching very near to Ma.xilluria M’arrefi»<j, and « 
requiring similar treatment. (I’axt. Mag. of Bot., April.) * 


Seilamine 

• • 

OASTROClirl.t’S H'li/f. 1 Oujler. •Islomon, amt rVilot. « lip i Urgrr lip of corolla indattd.) 

pulchiTtlma H W/* prrtliMt or 1 ,aji f.B IndiM* ls4l. D oo Bot, mag. 3930. 

A showy stove plant, witli very Imndsome and graceful blossoms. (BoP. 

Mag., Marcli.) • , 


Kf.'t 
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Ifidete. 

us. i'RIS 

bloolor flort. two-«>loured^ 9 A 1 ®y V.P . O co Paxt mag. oriwL voL ix. 

A very .beautiful plant, the flowers of which, however, last only a day. 
(Paxt. ifag. of Gard., March.) , 

HYDROTaC'KIA ^VATPK•BiND. water, and/BiniA, b band ; mark on potali.) 

metdagru Lind/, spotted tf lA) or 1 my Va Mexico O s.p Dot. reg 1842,39. 

A very curious plant, which looks like “ the flower of a Fritillaria on tlie 
stem of a Tigridia.” (Sot. Seg., July.) . 

AmarMicx. 

ms. H.ABRA'NTllUS (xnU Paxt mag. of tiot. vol. ix. 

pratensis Herb, meadow 23 or 1 my S Y .^uth Chill 1 h 40. O 1 Bot. reg. 1H42, 35; 

A very handsone stove species of llabrunthus, with rich scarlet flowc-s. 
(Bot. Reg., June ; Paxt. Mag. of Sot., July.) 

L//«ict<P. 

3053. ORKITHO'G.tLl'M (*• 

(iivaricitdm Ltudl. spreaduig tf A pr 2 jl au W California l«4l. O co Bot reg 1H4J, 

A very elegant species, with long drooping panicles of white flowers. (Bot. 
Reg., May.) 


Art. XII. On cultivating^ the Grape in a Greenhouse. By S. O. 

I WAS higllly pleased with the article on the vino by N. M. T., 
in the April Numberj of the GardenrPs Magazine: the first 
paragraph, in particular, contains truths which cannol be dis¬ 
puted. I think, if gardeners would give the details of their 
practice in forcing, and the results, whether satisfactory or.iiot, 
instead of writing long articles on what they please to call the 
best, methods, and what ought to he done to produce good 
crops of fruit, their coinmimic^uions would be of iinich greater 
value. As I have met with extraonlinary Success in cultivating 
the gi'ape, ip a greenhouse which is devoted to plants, during the 
winter, for nearly twenty years, the details of my practice may 
not lie unacceptable tc* some of your readers. 

This being my first communication to any of the gardening 
periodicals, after having fidlowed my profession n|)wnrds of two 
score years, will, I hope, screen me from the imputation of 
writing for other purposes than for the informatiuTi of a .large 
class of gardeners. « 

Twenty.years ago I arrived at my present situation ; I found 
th§ vines in a very yeak state, and with only a few grapes near 
the top of the house. The soil in which tlit/y were growing was 
black and of a very friable texture. The border next the house 
was .5 ft. wide, then came a gravel walk 6 ft. wide, and on the 
other ride was {he lawn. By th'e weakness of Jtl/e vines, 1 
fancied they wanted renovating ill the* root. On examination the 
following spring, J found some of the roots dead, but others had 
passed through the w^tk; 1 tiierefore opened a trench on the 
grass, the length,of the house,.2 ft. deep and 10'ft. wide, 
which I filled up with equal palts of fresh loam and old mortar 
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rubbish; I then pruned the vines to one half of their length, 
and during the summer I preserved every shoot I could get near 
the bottom, sloj)ing them according to t^jeir strength.* In the 
autumn I made fires to assist the ripening of the wcsad* The 
following season I had a fair crop of very fine fruit, and excei>- 
lent young wood ft'om the lower to the upper part of the house.* 

I shall now give the details of iny general mode of manage¬ 
ment. My mode of prumrij'differs, in some degree, from that of 
modern practitioners. In old wood, I frequently leave spurs 
with five or sBc buds, and sometimes more. I do not cut to any 
prescribed distance from the main stem, but a good plump 
bud; when they break, the weak and superfiuous ones are 
rubbed off. I, however, carefully preserve any young shoots, 
if well placed at the lower part of the vines, whether weak 
or not; this I do to furnish me with good shoots tfte follow¬ 
ing season, which I,lay in at full length, and am thus enabled 
to t..ke out a few of the old branches every year, so that I never 
have any more than four or five years oki. At the time 
the vines begin to break, 1 make a gentle fire in the flue, 
’and commence svrinying : I continue to do so several times 
every fine day until tlie viu's are in bloom; I then discontinue 
it, but keep the floor of the house constantly wet. When the 
fruit is,set, I give the vines one good washing to cleanse them 
from the dead blossoms; after this, 1 never wet them over 
head, but keep the atmosphere of the house very moist, by 
throwing down large quantities of'water every clear warm day, 
until the berries begin to change colour, when I discontinue it._^ 

I also syringe the ’plants ovty head every afternoon during 
warm weather, and close about three o’clock. At the time the 
vines are in bloom, I give very little air and more fire heat. 
At no period ol' the swelling o^ the fruit do I give air at the 
lower part of the hquse, but the upper part I open early, to let 
out the stagnant air, which 1 believe to be very essential. I 
stop the shoots at two joints above the fruit, and never allow 
more than two bunches to remain on e.ich shoot, rarely more 
titau one. •! commence thinning as soon as the fruit is set: 
in%loing this the greatgst care is necessary. 1 am very careful 
not to handle the bunches, or rub them with my Ueati; I first 
cut the berries froiq iho centre of the buqch, and afterwards so 
many from *lje otitsiile ns to forin a handsome one ; 1 do this 
at two cw three several times, as 1 find excessive thinning at * 
once «loes mischief. 'I'li* grapes I cultivate are the Black llam-, 
burgh, lUi^ck Frontignan, and White 8weet*vater; ai»l I will 
venture to affirm few cuhivatcfrs have met with the invariable , 
success I buve, both for tyiantity and qt^ality of the fruit. 
Many gentlemen and gardeners of cscperience have declared 
they never before saw llie libt:. • 
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Before I close this communication, I should mention that the 
plants beneath the vines are liable to be very much drawn in 
the spring; therefore, if it is convenient, they should be re¬ 
moved Xo a* cold-pit, there to remain until the weather will 
.permit their being placed in their summer quarters. ' 

- Middlesex, June, 1842. 


Art. XIII. On the Causes of the Rust on Grapes. By X. 

Having this season witnessed the rust on grapes more than I 
ever did before,"perhaps a few remarks thereon may not be 
without their use. Much has been said on the subject, but I 
cannot convince myself that either the accidental touching of the 
berries w'lth the hair, or with perspiring hands in thinning, has 
so much to do with it as is generally supposed. 

A neighbour of mine Having two graperies has nearly the 
whole of a good crop of fruit more or less affected with rust, the 
cause of which, in my opinion, is his over-partiality to moisture; 
the atmosphere being constantly saturated. It is generally un-’ 
derstood that a moist heat, at certain stages of the growth of the 
vine, and at particular times of the day, is highly lieneficial. My 
own practice is, on no account to use the syringe after the 
bloom has begun to expand, and ever after that has taken place 
to take care that the temperature is not much rai,sed by sun lioat 
in tjje morning previously to giving air, as in __my opinion the rust 
in a great measure owes its origin to the action of the sun upon 
the moisture which has been condensed on'the fruit. 

Another reason, I think, may also be assfgneil. Most gar¬ 
deners are aware that, in thinning the berries (and more parti¬ 
cularly if they are large), the fluid contained in the stalk of the 
berries causes'a chemical action on the scissors, the result of 
which is a black moisture on their }K)ints; 'and if this moisture 
is liot frequently rubbed off) it accumulates all over the blades ; 
and I make no doubt that scissors in this state touching any of 
the berries will cause them to rust. In examining the bund) so 
affected, it is frequently found that berries which the hair cos Id 
not come in contact with are as badly rusted as those which are 
more exposed. I, of course, do not approve of touching them 
with the hands or hair, but I cannot but belie^’e that rust is the 
result of one oj both of the above-mentioned causes. . 

Herfordshire, June 7. 1842. „ 


Art. XIV. On the Instinct of Bees. By J. Wigiiton. 

The instinct of bees, lilfre that of some other insects, is great, 
but in some cases ,this seems to he exaggerated. Huber, for 
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instance, speaking of the way they defend the entrances to 
their hive, says; “ The works which the bees had established 
were of various formations; some resembled the bastions of 
our citadel’s gateway, marked by walls in front,’ opening on 
the facevif those of the second row, while \hey did not cor¬ 
respond with the apertures of the first row ; in a third, a series* 
of intersecting arcades permitted free egress to the bees, which 
prevented the entrance df their enemies.” He further observes, 
that “ a period arrives when these galleries are no longer of use 
to the bees. !At the time that their harvest is abundant, their 
hive excessively populous, they demolish the* gateways which 
had been erected in the hour of danger.” 

Although this comes from one who is sometimes styled the 
prince of bee-keepers, and may seem very plausible, I have 
little hesitation in saying it is founded on false premises. I con¬ 
sider that the barrictjding referred to is not erected by the bees 
with any view of defence; in truth, they do not erect it at all, but 
it is merely raised by a bit of their combs, or some of the 
materials used in their formation, dropping close to their door¬ 
way : the passages cut through by the bees makes it to differ in 
appearance from that which happens to fall on othdi’ parts of the 
floor. 

Bees^certainly possess great instinct and courage in defending 
the entrance to their hive, but I never knew an instance of their 
trying to reduce it; on the contrary, for example, when their en¬ 
trance has been redpeed with a view*of keejiing out intruders, spe¬ 
cially wasps, the inmates often endeavour to enlarge it; in doing 
so they use great forte, more than one might be led to think they 
)K>ssessed. It may be worthy of remark, that, though much has 
been said on the industry of the honey-bee, its hidustry falls 
short when compared with that oT the wasp. The latter, from 
the time it begins its nest alone, toils from morliing till late in 
the evening. As the progeny come forth, they do the sam6 also; 
nay, during the latter part of summer they work night and Sny, 
and the egress and ingress to and from their nest at times surpass 
those of a colony of bees whose numbers are infinilely greater. In 
cc4d weather the more tender habits of bees may account for this, 
but not for their lack of industry, and 4oitering at ^he entrance 
of their hive, at times when wasps are searching for food to^rear 
their brood in every hole and cornfer. The idleiress referred to 
arises, ii\ a great degree, from the way in which bees increase** 
fresh colonies; that is, it frequently happens, especially before 
the first’sjvarm leaves the fiarent stock, that great paf t of file ’ 
bees cense working, though tl*e weather be warm, as previously ^ 
noticed, ns if unwilling to add store to a home they are about to 
quit. The greiit industry of afresh cd^oii}’ of bees bears out tfeis 
assertioh. It may be asked, what causes the irregular idleness 
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in bees, I mean their clustering at their doorways, which some¬ 
times lasts only a day or two, and at other times a week or two. 
This do^s not arise from any unwillingness in the bees to quit, 
for they seem anxious to be gone to commence work elsewhere, 
nor altogether from the state of the weather, but more from the 
unwillingness of their queen, who will not lead off the swarm until 
the drones are come forth, and her successor or successors are in 
a forward state. The way that the latterare hatched accounts for 
the more irregular clustering or idleness previous to after-swarms. 

I may remark that I hardly know enough of entomology to 
distinguish one species of wasp from another, still I think that the 
name of f'espa vulgaris would be better applied to the one which 
builds in the ground, common all over the country, than to the 
rare one, in some parts, which builds its nest on a bough of a 
tree. I "hope what I have said on the wasp's industry (it 
matters not what kind they be, even though hornets) will not 
lead any one to think, for a* moment, I wish to encourage them. 
I know too well the mischief they do. It is a pity that the 
wealthy do not give more encouragement towards tlie destruc¬ 
tion of their nests ; or, what is better, set a small trifle, as some 
do, on the heads of wasps .tluring the month of May; these 
being queens, each of course begins a nest. If this were more 
practised, much fruit might be saved, and gardeners have less 
vexation. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, June 28. 1842. - • 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Second 
Scrips. Vol. II. Part V. 4to. London, 1840. 

4 {ContmucJ fioni p. 12.>.) 

42. h.\ Hratinn hy Hat Jt'alfr. By John Itogcrs, Junior, Esej, F.l{..8., 11.8. 

(Head April 21. l«+0.) 

The (fr&t attention which Mr. Rogers 1ms paid to this subject is acII 
known to all our rtmder.s, and the present article nia) l>c ronsideretl ns a sittn- 
inary of his experience. After noticing the various expedients which have 
been adopted lor heating plant structures during the last twenty years, he 
concludes that — . . 

“ t>n the whole, there appears no doubt that the circulation “if hot water in 
■iron jiipes is the bc.,st lucans hitherto devised for this purpose. I's |>cfuliar 
advantages are the uniformity and durability of the heat so communicated, 
and. its perfect and equablic distribution to dl parts of the buitd-ng. It is 
moreover capable of e.rcrting a considerable economy of fuel; but on this 
t. head its advantages arc nut so great as''is coiiimonly supiHised, and depend 
much uiion the construction of the apparatus. Where this is well con- 
strycted and well managed, the saving of fuel may amount to 2.'i per cent 
over welWonstnicted and welt-managed flues ; but, in a large |)roportion of 
the apparatus now in use, it will be found that the consumption of fuel greatly 
exceeds that of common furnaces. 
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" This remaric applies not merely to the earlier apparatus, where the power 
■was inadequate to the work required, but even to the best-constructed 
modern ones; and the waste of fuel arises from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of a hot-water apparatus, and from an attempt to malte it So that 
which, if it be properly constructed, it is impossible that it should do, 

“ It is a giwat desideratum with gardeners, as far at least as my experience 
goes, to get up heat in a short time; and their ordinary test of the excellence 
of a hot-water apparatSs is, how speedily they can get the water to boil. 
Where an apparatus is properly constructed, this can seldom be effected 
without a most extravagant waste^of fuel. The water in a hot-water ap¬ 
paratus, constructed on the most perfect principles, will take as many hours 
to heat to the boiling point, as the pipes which contain it are inches in dia¬ 
meter, and it >» ill also cool in the same ratio. Four-inch pipes will accord¬ 
ingly take four hours to reach the temperature of •iOO^l.and they can be 
heated to the boiling point in one hour, only by the consumption of four 
times as muen fuel us would suffice if properly applied, or in tact, allowing 
for the waste of heat by the chimney, which increases under such circum¬ 
stances '"ery rapidly, five or six times as much fuel as is rially necessary will 
be consumed by a gardener zealous of the honour of his a[iparatU8. It is of 
course possible, by having t^furnacc and boiler excessively large in comparison 
with the pipes, to construct an apparatus wfth four-inch pipes which shall 
lioil ie an hour ; but the necessary consequence will be that such a furnace 
woula burn during every hour of the night four 'imes as much fuel as can 
possibly be effective in-heating the building to which it is applieil. 

“ If a hoiise is to lie hcateil rapidly, the pipes should be of the smallest 
diameter which is consistent with a free circulation ; but it must be borne in 
niiinl that such pipes will also cool with e(|unl rapiilitj ; and, if the heat is to 
be inaintnincd through the night, tlie furnace niu^t lie so constructed as to 
contain a large quantity of fuel, but only to allow of a very slow consumption, 
much after the manner of Dr, Arnott’s stove. Now such a furnace, though 
thco[g-tically very easy, and practically not very difficult of ^•onstruction, re¬ 
quires an almost scientific nicety of manaimment not to be expected from 
common gardeners. Thffrc are, moreover, several objections to small pipes, 
one of the nio.st material of which is this, that the motion of water within 
them lieing retarded by friction in a niqch greater degree than in large pipes, 
they can never be brought to so high a mean temperature. So that, under 
similar circumstances of pressure, itc., of one-inch pipe could never be 

made to produce tbc same effect as oO ft.«of four-inch, thongh'their surfaces 
would be nearly equal; besides which, the original expense pt the one-inch 
pipe would be nearly threi^times that of the four-jpeh. 

"A little consideration will enable us to ilctermiuc whether such rapid 
communication of heat be really essential to the efficiency of a heating i(p- 
paratus. In hothotises, where permanent heat is required, it is evidently un¬ 
necessary. The only pl.ice where it may be desirable is in Imihlin^ where 
occosfonai hcntaunly is employed. Now if any one will take the trouble to 
note^oui'ly the variations of the therinonielcr by night, in weather in which 
frost is so severe as to be diul^crous, they will figd that, instead of a sudden 
jump of 10“ or 20", the thermometer begins to fall slowly an'hour before 
sunset, somewhat more wipidi^' afterwards, and continues tailing stcadilystill 
aliout II P. K. Ikftcr fliat time it falls still more slowly till 3 or 4 a.m., by 
which time it will have almost reached its minimum. Its variation will be 
something like 3“ or 4“ per hour for the first four hours, after that about 1“ 
per hour for,the next two or tnrcAi, and then from ^ to ^ ol a degree till it 
has reached ite ininiimun. Now it is evident that t<P meet this Variation, 
Niip|>osing the temperuture of tile hoffse to range exactly with outer iiir, an 
apparatus whicli,ocrupies three or four hours in reachinj; iti^ maximum would 
be much more accurately adapted to flfo emergdney than one which could 
heated in ap hour. Hut we may observe that, Acept in iron-roofed houses, 
the temperature within the house floes not keep pa«c with that ol outer 
air, but falls much more -lowly, owing to the specific heat contained in the 
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objects within the building, which is gradually transmitted by the roof, so that, 
in fact, the necessity for rapid heating, even in greenhonses, is really less than 
at first sight appears. 

“ Th^ real,desideratum is a furnace so constructed that it shall contain 
fuel enough to supply the pipes with as much heat as they can radiate during 
the night, and wmch may be depended upon for burning steadilytand perfectly 
whatever fuel is put into it. Not with that accurate precision requisite where 
the temperature of the house depends upon the exoft amount of combustion 
per hour, but sufficiently slowly to allow the water to absorb the greatest 
possible portion of the heat generated. _ With such an apparatus, the fire 
being once effectually lighted, the gardener need be under no apprehension 
that the heat during the ni|ht will prove insufficient, though it may be several 
hours before the pipes attain their maximum temperature. 

“ I have dwelt ,<lbmcwhat at large on this point, because it is one on which 
much mistake exists, and under this misapprehension the best apparatus may 
be condemned as defective, and a very imperfect one preferred and adopted ii: 
its stead; that which is commonly adopted os a criterion of excellence 
being really a proof of defective construction. 

“ There can be on the whole no doiiht that three-inch or four-inch pijies 
are exceedingly preferable to smaller ones, where economy of fuel and uniform 
adjustment of the tempcratuiV for several hours are the [irimary objects. 
Where ornament or great economy of space is important, and economy of 
fuel is not much considered, smaller pipes may be employed : but, where rapid 
heating is considered essential, 1 believe it will be found best to have recourse 
to the old expedient of brick flues ; and their attendant inconveniences must 
be considereu as the price paiiL for this advantage, real or imaginary. The 
most perfect construction of these has been so fully canvassed in the rarlier 
volumes of the llorlicuJiural Traiisacliuns, that it is unnecessary here to 
cnla;^ upon it. 

•' The next point to be noticed is the absolute amount of heat produced 
by any hot-water apparatus, which depends upon the prpportion between the 
surface of pipe and suriacc of external glass in the building. The laws lioth 
of cooling by the glass and of radiation from t."ie pipes have been so ably and 
accurately treated by Mr. Charles Hood in his most valuable treatise on hot- 
water apparatus, that there is now nothing to desire on this head. An 
apparatus may be adjusted with the most minute accuracy to the work re¬ 
quired of it. Formerly the most preposterous blunders were committcti on 
this (Kiint. Almost ail the earlier apparatus are incompetent to the work 
required of thqpi, the quantity of pipe being utterly insufficient to produce 
the heat desired, while, tjie lioilcr being large and of very defective con¬ 
struction, a vast quantity of fuel was burnt to waste: the gardener finding 
hrs heat deficient naturally stokes up his fire aud throws on fuel in the hojic 
of increasing it; but the only result of his labour is the more rapid de¬ 
struction of the boiler itself. Until the publication of Mr. Hood's work 
above-iftentioned, the principle of circulation in hot-watc<i apparatus was 
very little understood, most erroneous notions prevailed on the subject 4 and, 
where the principles were .unknown and opportunities of exficriment com¬ 
paratively fdw, it was not to be wondered that practice was very defective. 
It <mu 8 t, however, be observed,, that, if the earlie’' apparatus were mostly 
deficient in the quantity of pipe employed, many hi tho>.e more recently 
erected err in the opposite extreme, ^e error arises not from„any defect in 
the data or in the calculation.s, but from ussuraiiig, as the minimum of ex¬ 
ternal air, a temperature which very rarely occurs in this country, and which 
lasts fod* HO very shftrt a time that no building has time to>'COot down to 
a corresponding temperature. The gardener is generally consulted as to the 
heat he requires,, an^ if he states, as he probably may do, (bat he wishes to 
Jieep his greenhouse at 50° and his" .stove at 65° when outer lur is 5° 
or 0 °, the apparatus is coniliructed accordingly, and will of couifc be found 
excessive in power; aipower of 30° for greenhouses and of 45° for hothouses 
will, 1 believe, be found ample under ahy circumstances in England ; the only 
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possible exception is in the case of forcing*houses_fbr very early grapes ; and it 
IS very doubtful whether, even here, any good would be attained by greater 
power. I am aware that it is urged that it is always easy to work an 
apparatus below its power, and that such an arrangement is economical 
of fuel; and within certain limits this is undoubtedly true: but, if tbe^uantity 
of pipe materially exceeds what is necessary, the only means of keeping the 
house at a moderate temperature is by leaving the furnace door open, and a 
very great waste, insteld of any economy of fuel, necessarily results. The 
simplest remedy for this defee^ is to encase some portion of the pipes either 
with sand or sawdust, which prcvc|jts the heat from escaping into tne house, 
by diminishing the radiating surface. 

“ The next (loinlswhich requires notice is the expediency of heating several 
houses from the same boiler. Now to this arrangement there is not the 
slightest objection, provided the same number or extent o( houses is always 
to be heated at the same time; that is to say, ^veral hothouses, all which 
require permanent heat, but different temperatures, may be advantageously 
heated from one lioiler. In like manner, a range of greenhouses always 
requiring heat at the same time, to exclude part, may be worked drom one 
boiler, though different degrees of heat are retjuired in them; and even if one 
of these sometimes requires, us it probably would, a slight degree of heat 
when the others need none, this may be Arranged without ilifiirulty or 
inconvenience: but serious inconvenience will arise from any attempt to heat 
two buildings, in one of which occasional and in the other permanent heat is 
rcquireil ; and this inconvenience will be great in proportion to the size of the 
buildings, especially, if, as is generally the case, the hothouse is small and 
the greenhouses or pits more extensive. The same inconvenience will also 
be felt if two vineries, one to be forced at a later period than the other, 
are heated from one boiler. The re.a>on is brieffy this, that the capacity of the 
furnace forafiiel, the area of its bar'- or its consuming jiower, and the boiler 
surface or absorbing power, arc all calculated with reference to a certain 
((uaii^ty of pipe, by^irging the fire to its utmo.st power, which is consistent 
with a proper duration of its heat, the pipe»to which it is ordinarily attac|ied 
are heated to their iiiaxiiflum, and the iiiuximuin heat is produced as required 
in the building. If at this time an additional extent of duty is laid on to 
the boiler, by opening the sluices widely connect it with the pipes of a green¬ 
house or pits, the temperature of the ordinary service pi|)cs is reduced, and 
the hothouse receives a diminished quantity of heat just when it requires 
most. On the other hand, if the common iioilcr be con.structcir of a size and 
power adequate to the double service, it will, when applied Jp the hothouse 
only, constantly overheat i^ and this effi-ct can be^ircvented only by throwing 
open the furnace door and allowing the fuel to burn to waste; for, be it 
observed, it is the ai'ca of the furnace liars which regiilate.s the consumptibn 
of fuel. It is true that by means of dampers and .skilful maiiagemcnt some 
remedy may be found for these ctils, but nevertheless they will exist to a 
greater or less •xtent, and the arrangemeut above-mentioned should never 
williqitly be udopteil. 

“ The different teniperaturt*of stovc.s, to Ih- liqntisl from the same boiler, 
maybe regulated with the tiiost philosophical accuracy, by alldttiiig to each 
house quantities of pipe, bearing a ihflerei^t propoftion to their respecaive 
surfaces of glusw; thcr difl'crcnce thus cstalilisheil will be maintained for 
all temperatyres, unles.s accidental cirucmstances of exposyre to wind, or 
imperfect glazing, should cause a variation, and the general heat of all may be 
rc^ilnted byyittention to one fire. , m 

“ (.Jlosely coanected with the subject of heating is the providing an Adequate 
degree of moisture in the atimfcpherl heated; indeed it is iqion this, above 
every thing else, that the perfection or iiujierfection of an, artificial climate 
depends; and it is liy no meaiis oiid "of the least advantages of hot wat^ 
pipes, that Uiey do not, like brick flues, dry the Atmosphere by absorbing its 
moisture. But this negative advaiitrtge falls- far short sof what is necessary. 
The air of all buildings .irtifu-ially heitted is dried by condcnsatiaii upon the 
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glass, and by the continued escape, through open laps or crcTices, of saturated 
or moist air, whose place is supplied by cold and dry air. To imitate nature, 
it is therefore necessary to provide a constant supply of moisture, equal to 
the waste by these two causes. The means adopted to supply moisture to the 
atmosphere is by sprinkling the floor and the plant-s, and by troughs upon 
the heating pipes. Sprinkling the floor is n very imperfect end inefficient 
expedient, the greater part of the moisture so bestowed sinks into the earth, 
and very little indeed finds its way to the atmosphere Sf the house ; for the air 
in contact with the floor of a house is gencrqliy nearly saturated, having lost 
its capacity for moisture by losing its beat, and it is only when it has reached 
the pipes, and been a^n heated, that it becomes capable of taking up 
moisture, and in this thirsty state it generally has to seek hs moisture among 
the plants. 

“ The most effectual mode of producing a moist atmosphere is by consider¬ 
able surfaces of water abqve the level of the pipes, which surfaces Ought 
always to exceed by a few degrees the mean temperature of the house. 
The troughs commonly employed are objectionable only in us far as they are 
much too small, and becoming quickly empty afford a very temporary supply. 
To be really efficient, such troughs ought to be at least 1 ft. in width by 5 
or flinches in depth, and they,^should extend the whole length of the house, 
affording something like 1 square foot of water surface for every l.’i square 
feet of glass in the roof. In orchidaceous houses, and those destined to 
the cultivation of tropical plants, a still greater surface of water is desirable, 
and for this purpose slate cisterns, fixed imniedintel\ over the heating-pipes, 
as broad as yie front shelves^ and from I ft. to l.'j in. deep, may be ad¬ 
vantageously employed. Their temperature will always exceed that of the 
house by a few' degrees, ami the great surface affords an abundant though 
gradual supply of moisture: they act also as partial reservoirs of heat, and 
afford the only efficient means of cultivating the beautiful but much ncglectetl 
tribe of stove atjuatics. The culture of these plants has Imcoine almost 
extinct, solely, 1 believe, on account of an almost universal failn-e in 
mqnaging them, and this failure has entirely resulted from the improper 
construction and position of the cisterns in which‘they are grown. In the 
few houses where cisterns arc introduced, they are genendly provided more 
for ornament than use ; the positiqn in whjeh they arc placed, and the 
materials of which they arc constructed, forbid their being warmed, and in 
fact the temperature of the water contained in them is always some degrees 
below that of the house. Under these circum.stances, no tender aquatics will 
flourish : but if^he cisterns be placed above the pipes, as here recommendeil, 
and formed of slate, their,lemperaturc will always by a few degrees exceed 
the mean temperature of the house, and, if their situation be light enough, 
stbve aquatics will flourish in them in great perfection. 

“ It may be observed that this arrangement meets the necessity of the case 
with exceeding accuracy, for condensation is greatest, and conseipiently the 
atmosphere is most rapidly dried, when external air is cohl-’.st, ami a great 
artificial heat is maintained ; and at this very time the increased heat "^f the 
pipes increases the evaporation from the cisterd!,. But, to insure this result, 
the cisterns employed must be above the level of the heating pifies, and, 
if possible, directly over idieni. 

“ The foregoing suggestions are intended to convey b few brief and practical 
hints to those who possess or may be about to erect hot-water apparatus. 
For more minute details, the work of Mr. U. Hood, above referred to, may 
bj most advantageously consulted. Amp’e information will there be found 
on a subject which is far more extensive, and which involves much more of 
scientific research and calculation, than is ginerally supposed; and, to those 
who may take the trouble to consult it, it will be no longer a matter of 
surprise that the curlier essays in hrating by hot water were frequently 
unsuccessful.” 

(To b^.eonlinued.y 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices, 

DELPHtNTVSf tihiricum plena and D. HarlawW. —Although all the delphiniums 
are showy and worthy of cultivation, still the 1). sibiricum pleno and D.Bar- 
16w« are truly splendid. The propagation of these two plants does not seem 
to be so well understood as it oyght to be, otherwise they would be seen 
oflener and more abundantly in gardens, where their beauty often causes the 
expression to be i*ed, “ I wish 1 had more of them.” The proper time for 
dividing these two sorts is in April, when the young shoots have appeared, 
and are about two or three inches long above ground. They may then be 
taken up, and every .shoot carefully separated with a knife, leaving, if possible, 
some portion of the roots attacheil. These must be carefully planted in good 
rich soil, and each will flower much finer the same season, than the old plant 
would have done if left undisturbed. To divide them in autumn'or spring, 
before they commence growing, is nearly certain to weaken the plants much, 
and even sometimes destroys them altogether.— A. X. Birmingham, July, ISd'S. 

New State Cap, as a Substitute for Bulge T3es, He. —We have received the 
‘‘ Pi 'ticulars and price of North’s patent slate-capped ridge and hip, sold and 
8hi|>pcd at Port Penrhyn, Bangor, North Wales. The patent ridge is [stud to 
be] an improvement on slate saddle ridge ; it is bolder in appearance, and docs 
not require cement or putty; it is preferable to lead, being ^ecure against 
high wind ; avoids the ilamugc occasioned by hoisting and dressing lead upon 
a slated roof, and neetls no wood roll. Price complete, 1*. fid. per loot run¬ 
ning. including screws, plates, aiM holes drilled. Packeil in parcels of four 
.'1 ft. lengths, weight I i'i lbs., for \‘i ft. running of ridge, including the fasten¬ 
ings and package.”- futy, iM+g. [Slate is now sawn by machinery, and 

iiiuiId into such a variety of articles, that we arc surprised it is not used more 
than it is, in gardening, as a substitute fui> grat el and flagstone in walks ^nd 
{laths, and for wood, cast irorp, and lead, in cisterns.] 

To destroy the Turnip hty, — A corres[iondcnt of the Mark Lane Exjyress 
says: “ I have great pleasure in coinniujiieating to my brother-farmers, through 
the medium of your valuable pajicr, that I have iliscovcred that gasJime, sown 
upon turni|>s before their coming up, is a sure preventive against the ravages 
of the fly. When gas-liine cannot be obtaincil, gas tar, reduced with common 
lime, may be successfully u()|ilied lietween the drills, carefiylly avoiding the 
plants. A mixture of ti^cnty {louiuls of sul|ihu( with a ton of lime (which 
will not injure the (ilant) may be sown u|)on two acres, which will also 
produce .a beneficial eflect.” (Camh. Chron. and Jotirn., June II. IMi.) * 


Akt»II. Foreign Notices, 

NOUTH AMERICA. , 

Lasgf. Mahogany Lofs, — Two logs of Nfansanilla mahogany were sold in 
New York,jn February last, for 12Ci dollars, at the rate 0|j" 1(15 dollars pa 
foot. The two logs were only one quarter of the tree from which they were 
cut: another ijuarter was sold fijr IgCO dollars. The whole tree, accordwg 
to these ratesf was worth, in the New York market, very near 50(^ dollars. 
— M, Philadelphia, June 1». 1H«. 

[About the yyar 1819, the following a(ipenred in an En^lj^h (laper :—“ The 
largest and finest log of mahogany evA importtd into this country was sojjl 
by auctioi^ at the docks in Liverpool. It was /hirchascd by Jam^ Hodgson 
fur 37t>l,, and afterwards sold by him for 0251.; antk if it opened well, was 
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supposed to be worth about 1000/. If sawn into veneers, it was computed 
that the cost of labour in the process would be 750/. The weight at the 
king’s beam was 6 tons 13 cwt.] 


Akt. III. Retrospective Crit&ism. 

* 

On the Use of Quassia in destroying the. Scale Insect. — At the time the 
June Number of the Gardener’s Magazine came to hand, I had by me a 
paragraph, headed as above, intended for your inspection ;*but as your corre¬ 
spondent E. O., at p. 307. of the current volume, has brought before the public 
an easy and effectual means of destroying aphides, in the form of an application 
of quassia chips in decoction, and also made there very similar observations to 
my own, I will not here say more than that, in addition to his experiments 
in this particular, I can, from my own made last autumn, assert that it is 
effectual in destroying also another race of plant pests, viz. the scale insect 
( Aspidiotus sp.), probably the whole of the genus j but my experiments have 
been directed more particularly,against that species which infests succulents, 
especially the genera MesembryAnthemum, A'picra, Haworthio, &c. 

My mode of application differs from that of your correspondent, the 
decoction being brushed carefully and entirely over the plants infected, 
instead of being applied with a syringe. Many of the scale insects will, at 
the time it is applied, fall from tlie plant, simply from being qj^lodged by the 
brush (which should be soft ratlier than otherwise, to avoid, as far as possible, 
bruising the plant), but the greater portion of them will remain on the plant 
for some time; they will, however, on examination a few days after the appli- 
cation, be found to be lifeless; these will, in the end, dry up, and saale off 
With your correspondent I believe also that quassia renders the plant, at 
least for a time, obnoxious rather than agreeable to these invaders. 

J bad, until the middle of May last, thought that my first washing, which 
was given last autumn had entirely eradicated* the scale, and so, 1 believe, it 
did effectually destroy the then existing generation : but I find now that a 
new race, all of about equal size, and in all probability of equal age, appear 
upon my plants thus previously cleansed, which shows that a single wnsiting 
is not sufficient to entirely subdue the scale for a year, unless applied in June 
or July instead of the autumn ; in Wiiich ease, 1 should say, one washing yearly 
would be suffitrent, and in all probability would, in a few years, entirely 
extirpate them. .■ 

However anxious we may feel to impart any knowledge we may gain from 
prJctice, or from intimacy with the effects of certain articles in destroying or 
even retarding the increase of any enemies to plants, still 1 think it but our 
duty to caution the young gardener against trusting too much to jircscrilied 
remedies, and recommend him to practise diligently tiie old cifrc of pickvig oft' 
vermin (some kinds of which, I cannot but say, are better formed ft« the 
practice than others, as thtsmealy bug (Coccus Adoiiidum Linn.), and some 
of the larger species of scale insect) from the jilaiits with his fingers, or any 
other means that his ingenuity may suggest. As be/ng better suited fur the 
purjiosc ; taking care, at the same time, not to crush the inseifts on the leaves, 
&c., of the plavts, as they almost without exception, injure aiul disfigure 
the plant; and he may rest assured that he will keep them in subjection. I 
Wbuld nevertheless w'ish him, should his mind be so disposed,,to enjoy the 
assistancS of any sucH remedies as he may think fit; and also let him proceed, 
without restriction, with enquiries and expdKments that he may consider 
likely to turn out- in,, any wa^ beneficiaj to his profession, and doubtless, in 
igany instances, good will come from ft*— W. It. B. Oxford, June3. 1842. 

On Worming in Corn. — In' the February Number of the Magazine, you have 
copied from the Camthidge Chronicle ap account of a field of com which was 
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very much destroyed by robots, aggravated by the ground being hear^ by 
frost; and that the vermin were effectually destroyed by rolling. It is likely, 
however, had the field been properly examined, that most of the damage 
should have been ascribed to the heaving by frost. In dry spiy'ngs Hke the 
present we hear moat of worming; the complaint has been>gener«l«in this 
quarter, this % season, of a bad braird of oats, and it has been generally 
ascribed to worming, without any examination. The larva of the jenny nettles 
is the most plentiful in this quarter under the name of cut-worm; and any 
plants it cuts arc above ground, not below. When ground is worked wet or 
in the time of frost, it is thrown together in large lumps; though smoothed 
afterwards on the surface, large apertures are left below, which, unless there 
is much rain to wash down the particles of soil and feed the roots, must cause 
them to fail if drought sets in ; and the plant will wither and die for want of 
moisture, though the roots may not have been injured at^l by vermin. If 
the ground is too spongy and open from heaving by frost, or from its me¬ 
chanical condition naturally, dry weather will have the effect of injuring there 
also, and we need not wonder at the good effect of rolling. That vermin of 
the sort abound more or less in many fields, and do a great deal of damage, I 
have no doubt, hut I think no great proportion of what they usually get 
credit for j and 1 doubt mi|ph if a roller will have much effect on maggots 
buried 1 in. to 3 in. below the surface, as they Always are during the day, and 
come to the surface only at night. They form part and portion of the mass 
of the soil, and may be squeezed a little further down in the soft yielding 
earth, I. ithout much harm being done to them. Though some near the surface 
may suffer, I question if rolling will ever extirpate tiiem and clear a field. It 
has been said that the grub or cut-worm never comes above grouhd, but if 
searched for with a can&, at night, they will then be found at Uie surface. 'It 
has been said tliey cut the root, not tops ; but 1 have always found the 
plants cut exactly at the surface of the ground. — R. Lymburn. June 3.1842. 

Cuckoo's Eggs in the Nest of a Hedge-Sparrow .— In reference to p.257. and 
in rocroboration of tfie general opinion that the cuckoo lays its egg Vn the 
nest of the hedge-sparrow, and also that the eggs or young of the last-mqp- 
tioned bird are probably "ejected, 1 beg to inform you that some years ago a 
nest in the garden of Newjiousc, near Downton, Wilts, on which a hed^e- 
sparrow was sitting, attracted attention ffom the circumstance of its contain¬ 
ing one very large egg only. The young was hatcltcd, and was seen daily fed 
by tlie sparrow, until it became so large ns to spread over the nest. As the 
young bird was then ascertained to be a cuckoo, it was taken^iy the young 
ladies of the family, from the supposition that it would ulumatcly 1ml its 
foster-pswent. The cuckoij was kept in a cage forborne inonUis, when in the 
following autumn it escaped. — Geo. Matcham. Ncwhousc, near HowiUou, 
.full/, 1842. • 

j'ke Subscribers to Douglas's JHonument. (p. 290. to 301., and p. 384.) — In 
p. 300., and also in p. 384., for “ Mr. Smith in a letter from Worcester. 
0 /. Or, 6d.,” read#“ Mr. Smith in a letter from Cirencc.ster, by Mr. Ker of Fair- 
ford Vnrk, 6/. Or. 6rf.” No subscriptions whatever, wc believe, were sent by 
Mr. Sniitli of Worcester. — C9nd. 


Aht. IV. Jliueries and Answers. 

ThM Raspberry/ Grub. —Mr. Gibson’s query is thus an.s%-ered by Jft. West- 
wood, from whom a paper on th^subjeft, illustrated by engraving,s, will amiear 
in our next Nuntber:—The grubs which are found in t^e i^iite centru part 
of the fruit of the raspberry arc those* of Bj tiTriis tomentdsiis, a smalt ova^ 
beetle (4 in«loDg), entirely clothed with deep oflircous, or slaty yellowish, 
short puDescence, and having clavate ffn^cniuc. It may p’ohably be the Sllpha 
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test4cea of Linntens. The perfect insects ap|)ear in the spring, when the 
whitethorn is in flower, which they frequent in great quantities. They afler* 
wards go to the raspberry when it is in flower, and the female deposits her 
e^ in the etnbryo fruit. When the grub is full grown (at the time when 
the fruit is just beginning to decay), it faJis to the ground, into which it burrows, 
and becomes a pupa resting till the next spring. — J. O. Weituijod. Hammer, 
noth, June 27. 1842. 

• The FUxrett of Centaurca motchata tensitive (T). —I have remarked here, on 
repeated trials, that the florets of the disk in f'entaur^a moschiita, or common 
sweet sultan, are completely sensitive, continuing to move spontaneously long 
after the finger has been rentoved. Can you inform me if this be a distin¬ 
guishing character of the species in general, or merely th^ eflect of u tropical 
dimate ? — A. A Patna, East Indies, March .31. 1842. 

- Hanging BeUs''n Trees. — The following answer to a correspondent is from 
a manufacturer of bells well acquainted with the subject: — “In answer to 
J. D., respecting hanging bells in trees, to be moved by wind, I think it would 
have u very- pretty effect; for even those that are hung round the necks of 
sheep, which are not tuned, are in general very- much liked. Were they 
properly tuned they would have a much more harmonious sound. 1 am much 
surprised that bells are not used on the grounds of the nobility and gentry, 
and I have no doubt they would be used, if they knew (he effects they would 
produce, and where they were to be procured. They could be fittM up to 
play by machinery any tunes required; or to ring changes: the works could 
be moved by a small stream of water, or by weights. If musical bells were 
placed on tng top of a buildmg in a turret, they would have to be moved by- 
weights ; if they were to be moved by ttater, an erection couUI be made on 
purpose. I believe that most persons that would like to have such liells think 
they would be very expensive, as they think they must have large bells to 
produce a deep tone; but that is not the ca.se, as the same depth of tone can 
be produced from much smaller bells, but of course not so loud. — ./. h\ 
Dnirj/, Musical Belt Manufacturer, Red lAon Street, Clcelcenweli. July, v“«42.'’ 

Groudng the Pme~Appte wtlhoiil Bottom Heat. —In the Gardener's Magazine 
for 1840, p. 240., it is stated that in the gardens at'Kingsbury- there arc some 
fine pine-apple plants which never had any liottom heat, and that nothing 
could exceed their vigour and heidtby a|>peurancc. Having commenced the 
cultivation of a few plants of this fine fruit, on a principle in some Tes|>ects 
similar to that of the late Mr. Knight, I feel much interested in anything 
relating to the method which a|>p(;ars to have been so successfully followed 
by thht gcntleiean. If this should meet the eye of Mr. Ilcuton, perhaps he 
will be good enough to cominunicaU! his mode of culture. — A Subscriber. 
tVittton, May 25. 1842. 

Grafting the Apple on the tVillow. — I see that you have got a very intelli¬ 
gent correspondent; N. M. T., residing in the neigbbourho^ of Folkstonc. 
I have had some conversation with a must respectaldc inhabitant of that 
place, concerning the deterioration of. the common apples giown in thr Folk- 
stone orchards, which, he-«ud, was noticed and lamented by all the .apple- 
caters in that quarter, and attributed to the cupidity of the nurserymen in that 
corner of the county, who, to get their young trees fit for sale as soon as 
pousible, graft the apple mpon th'- rapid-CTUwinjg willow I I of course doubted 
whether such a feat was practicable; but, after cohsultiiig with his neigh¬ 
bours, he reaayures me tlutt such is a ftict. Perhaps your oorrespondent 
above alluded to can set us right on this qirious matter. — J. Mam. Elm 
(Terrace, Fuliam Road, Chelsea, [Our correspondent, N. M. T.^will probal>ly 
be ifole'to inform us of the origin of such an absurd repor-, which cannot 
have arisen at Folkstonc without sonife local cause, which it is at all events 
desirable to kiratv.] . 

• » a . 
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Aut. I. UecoUedions of a Gardening TSur in ihe Xorth of England 
and ^^art of Scotland, made from June 22. to September 30. IS-O. 
By liie CoNDucTon. 

{i'ontiiiuei! Jhmi p. 3D0.) 

July 30. lo Jugust \. — Cor-diousi’ ; Lord Coreliouse. This 
is deci(’«ily llie grandest place on the banks of the Clyde, 
embracing, as it docs, a very extcitsive reach of the river, in- 
clmfing the celefirated Falls of thejC’lyde, and the Jlonningjpn 
Falls. The beauty flf Corehouse is also increased by the extent 
and magnificence of the plantations on the llonnington side 
of the river, which, to a strangef, seem as much a part of the 
Corehouse estate ns if they belonged to it; indeedj these two 
estates seem formed to lend a mutunl efl’ect to each other. 

The Corehouse estate extends considerably int(/the interior, 
on its own side of the*river; and, ns the*surface is beautifully 
varied, it affords fine situations for planting, and also a luimbtr 
of little rills aiHl waterialls', wlitdi, in some places, leap from 
rock to rock, down steep declivities several hundred feet in 
heigljl above the level of the Clyde, into which they fall. The 
rills, the woodeil banks *of the river, in some pbe^ consist¬ 
ing of steep rocks and in others of smooth turf, and the griyid 
waterfall of Cqpra Lifi, constitute th5 principal natural fenturea 
of the plntje; and we shall lierenftev see that thqy have been 
■greatly improved Iry art. , 

'File entrance lodge to Cflrchotise is close io tlie Bridge- 
Lanark; anti the npproach»rond*is iipwartls of a mile in length, 
along the bni\ks of the river, but so much aljpva it as only at 
intervals to show the water. Tfie line orjoad, which, in respect 
to its surfilce, is always neat ly level, in regarc^ to its direction is 
beautifully varied by naturnl aiTd artificial woody scQUery, by 
3(1 Scr.—IX. rr 
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views extending into the interior to where the distant hills 
belonging to the estate are crowned with thriving plantations, 
and by views across the,river to the village of New I,nnnrk. 
Here are the jxtensive cotton-mills where the celebrated Robert 
Owen first tried his philanthropic experiments. W-e scarcely 
know any thing finer, in the way of appropfiated scenery, than 
the effect of the plantations about New Lanark, and thence 
to Bonnington, as seen from tlie api)roach to C\)rehouse, ami 
the grounds about the house; and tlie appearance of the grounds 
and woods of Corehouse is doubtless eriually eifective, as seen 
from the opposiKe side of the river. 

The house is in the old English domestic manner of ISfr. 
Blore; simple, grand, and with an elevated terrace on three sides. 
The interior contains apartments, large, lofty, and well-arranged, 
opening into a spacious hall. There is none of that coninsed 
appearance sometimes found in modern,(iothic houses, which 
are often crowded with turrets, bell-towers, anti chimney-tops, 
without ; and traversed by narrow passages, anti over-iltme 
with Gothic cornices and other Clothic ornaments, within. iSIr. 
Blore has ,Jhe happy art t>f gi'ing a certain elegance t>f prti- 
portion to the dilferent parts tif his builtlings, in ct)nset|uence t)f 
which there are plain sjiaces, giving by contrast its full en'eet 
to every tnoulding and t)rnamcnt. 'I'ake, for exampU', a slack 
of chimneys. \Vhen the moultlings at the base, Jintl on the 
top or capital, are brought, too close tt)gelher* by the shtnfnes-. 
of^the intermediate shaft, the eflecl iscrowvled, lumpish, and, in 
every point of view, the reverse of ilegiint: but lengthen the 
shaft to a certain extent, detwminable by the feeling dictated 
by an artistic eye, and elegance is at once proiluced; tor 
elegance is*lhe ellect of proportions more slender than what are 
usual, executed in a mateiial which conveys the idea of as 
much strength as is contained in a much huger mass, or, at all 
events, of amply sufficient strength. 

'I'he rocky banks of the Clyde, and the dells, tlingles, and 
rocky steep-sidetl chasms containing the tributary rills which we 
have inenlioned, being all more or less clothed with natnr.d \vood, 
and, consef|uently, al^ eminently pictliresijne and varied, what 
can the jfroprictor of such a place as Corehouse have to do, in 
the way of formin/J or iifiproving ornantciital jceiiery, seeing 
that nature has done so much ? Js he to content himself with 
building a house, laying out ro;uJs aiyl w.dks, forming a kilcheii- 
garderj and a flower-garden, and' cultivating a farui ? 'i'heie 
are, probably, some persons who would be satisfic'd with tioing 
these things, [rut there are not nuniy. The most l^eanliful scenes 
,in nature do not*give fifll salisraction to the mind, unless we cun, 
in some way or other, associate |hem with self. If we can do 
nothing ^else, we'cati point oeit their defects or beauties to a 
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companion; we can describe them in a letter to a friend, or in a 
book ; we can depict tlieiii by sketches; or, if they are onr own 
property, we can alter or improve* theyi. No\y, tlie grand 
source of instruction to tlie landscapc-gardener»or tlie.amateur 
of improkx-d scenery, which is to !)e derived from the study 
of Corchoiise, is tiie innnner in wliicli tlie natural woods, rocks,* 
and rills have been imjnoved by artificial planting, thinning, 
contracting, expanding, smyothing, concealing, and displaying. 
tJreat skill lias doubtless been shown in the disposition of 
plantations oif hills and slopes in the interior of the estate that 
were before naked, and also in admitting orVhutting out the 
views on the cipposite side of the river; but these are com- 
jiaratively evory-day operations, both in a tame and in a pic- 
ttir(‘S(|ue country. W’e shtdl shortly emiiiK'rate the leatling 
Icatuics which would improve such scenery, and which have 
been adiled to it tit Corehotisc. , 

\\’alks, seats, bridges, and other rustic buildings; which fticili- 
t:it the ii'cans of inspection and enjoytneiit. 

t)peiiing up beautiful views, and excluding offensive or un¬ 
interesting objects; which heighten enjoyment. • 

'I’hinning out unhetilthy or unsightly undergrow ihs and ill- 
shajicd trees, and forming glades of smooth turf; which will 
produco s|U)is contiasting well with places where the under¬ 
growth is vigorous anil iletise. 

Ttenu>vin*r tht inulcrgiowlh.s altgf^elher, and loaviTiir only llie 
timlier trees, smooHiing.the surface below so as to admit oT its 
being mown ; which jvill change a wood to a grove. 

^Vhere the natural wood is ‘entirely coppice, allowing some 
of the plants here and there to assume the character of trees, 
taking care not to cut these down when the copfrice is being 
felled ; which will change the coppice into a wood. 

Rocks, where thef occur, may be improved by removing soil 
or bushes so as to display them more fully or to greater adwn- 
tage; or, il'every part of the rock be already shown in such a 
nianiHT as to give the idea that only a portion of rock exists, then 
a pjfrt iiiav fie concealed by ground or hushes so as to give the 
idea of continuation. 'I'he great art iu this case is to indicate 
stratification, for, unless this be done, rock-work, whether natural 
or artificial, yiay lic*mistaken for a part ot*an old wall, or, more 
probably, for a heap of land stones. 

Watcrralls, and rills ,expanded into pools, may be shown 
more ftillj-, or increased w diminished, on^the sanity genetal 
principle as rocks; but k is absolutely necessary that whoever 
attempts tliij kind of improvement should have; the eye of an 
artist. Indeed, this remark wifl'applv with almost etjual force in 
the casevf improving rocks. . One of tne finest features in tlie 
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grounds at Corehouse is Corra burn, situated in an improved 
glen with n succession of waterfalls; the steep banks richly 
clothed with rhododendr»ns and other evergreens alternating 
with smooth lawn, and the whole overhung with lofty spread¬ 
ing oaks and Scotch elms. 

All these improvements, and others of a similar kind, may be 
effected without the addition of new plants; but the greatest 
addition to natural woody scenery consists in introducing, 
among the native plants, such exotic kinds of trees and shrubs, 
and especially evergreens, as are suitable to tlie soil and locality. 
Hence the immefise improvement that has been made in natural 
woods by the introduction of rhoilotlendrons, common and 
Portugal laurels, mahonins, box, holly, junipers, ami similar 
evergreers, as substitutes, in part or wholly, lor the native un¬ 
dergrowths, which are chiefly deciduous. It is not an easy 
matter to introduce plants .of tlcciduous trt.es and shrubs, of any 
kind, into natural woods or plantations alreatly advanced so fur 
as to be 20 or 30 feet in height, because young deciduous plants 
require much more light than young evergreens: but deciduous 
trees may fretpieiuly be budded standard high on trees already 
growing there; for example, in every part of the country there 
are common thorns, .sycamores, oaks, elms, and ashes, and ou 
these some scores of kiiuls might be budiled or grafted. At all 
events, this might be done witii upwards of sixty tlisiinct sorts 
of thorn, plants of which can, bo purchased from the nurscryn'ien, 
or cuttings obtained from the Ilorticultural .Societv ; and nothing 
can be more ornamental on the outskirts ol a planliition, whether 
wlten they arc' in blossom, in May, June, ami July, or in fruit, 
redj black, ^reen, or yellow, from .Inly to Christmas. 

All the natural woods at Corehouse abound in wild herba¬ 
ceous plants ; nnd in early spring the j)rimro.se, and afterwards the 
wild hyacinth, the steliaria, and the foxglove, form fine masses 
of colour: but the effect of the numerous wild plants here has 
been increased, to a tiegree which the botanist alone can value, 
by planting and sowing among them many kinds j>f perennials 
and annuals, including the hardier btdbs. 

'J'he artificial plant.atitms, formed whfre no trees grew befon-, 
have made* extraordinary progress, in conse()uence of the soil 
being naturally gootraml being deeply irenci ed; but, like most 
others in this part of the country, they have not been sufficiently 
thinned out and pruned. , 

We cannot pretend to describe any part of C’oichouse in 
detail, tlioug'h, from the kind hospitality of the proprietor, wc hatl 
an opportunity of^looking over the grounds for two days; but 
the extent of the walks and the variety of the scenery are .so 
great, that to do sq would require either a longer period, or the 
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uRsistance of notes and sketclies to refresh the memory. We left 
Corehouse; and the kiinl and most intelligent family of Lord 
Corcliouse, with deep regret, and can on^ cun^olj: ourselves by 
hoping that, at some future time, we may have an opportunity of 
visiting both again. 

O O ^ 

We were st)rr^ to observe, by a Railroad Report then just 
issued from parliament, that a line of road is projected to pass 
through the esUUe of Corehpuse, between the hou.se and the stable 
offices. Fortunately there is little chance of this line being carried 
into exccutioif, otherwise it would completely destroy Corehouse 
tis a country residence. *, 

Corehouse to Pceblfs. Mr. Cree, the nurseryman at Lanark, 
described to us some immense silver firs, planted by Lord Hynd- 
fonl, which liad lately been cut down on a iieighbourjng estate, 
and were the largest, he thinks, in Scotlatid ; and he recommended 
us to visit Car.stairs, where, having s<yn it in 1804, we were aware 
that there were many fine old trees. Time, however, would 
ni; permit, and besides it was Sunday; so we passed on to 
Riggar, noticing some curious branchy-headed larches in the 
hetlge-rows near IJyndl’ord Hridge, and that the ^lasture fields 
were covered with weeds, chiefly ragwort, ripening their seeds. 
M’orse farming we did not see in any part of .Scotland, though 
here aiKl there we lound preparations for thorough draining. 

Jiiggar. .Mr. Cree’s mode of pruning tii-L.. we have already 
defile justice to*in p. til.; and, .is jl is now being vei_\ generally 
discussed in the gardcHiiig newspapers, and apparently as ge¬ 
nerally approved of, we hojie it will soon be adopted in all 
|>lantutions the object of whicl»*is to have as nuich of the timber 
jiroduce as possible in a straight trunk. M'e call this mode of 
liruiiing Mr. Cree’s, without eiupiiring whether sfimeibing like 
it may not have been jiractisetl by Mr. Billington or others, 
because Mr. C'ree first reiluced it to a itgular .system. It must 
not be forgotten, that where ornament is the object, or, in other 
wonis, where trees are to be encouraged to assume their natural 
shape.s, tieillier Mr. Cree’s mode of pruning, nor any other of a 
simtlar iiatifre, should be adojiteil with young trees. M’e do not 
mean by this that ornaitiental trees are pever to be touched w ith 
the knife or the saw: on the contrary, all deatl branches we 
would cut t)fl’ clojpe* to ’the bole; when if tree offered a pilrtial 
exclusion of a desirable view, we would cut off part of its 
branches; when it showed all branch and no sfem, appearing 
like a gigantic shrub, we would confer dignity on its expression 
by showing part of the trynk; ^lul, above all, w hen it stood near 
a building, we wouUl, if necessary, remove branches in such a' 
manner as to improve its effedfas part of thS group to whicl^it 
belongetl, to prevent it from obscuring foo much of the house as 
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seen from without, and too much of the exterior scenery ns seen 
from within. The question, in these and similar cases, that we 
should ask ourselves is : Supposing the tree, and the land¬ 
scape or gioup of which it forms a part, were sketches on paper, 
instead of realities, how should we improve them i 

We cannot leave Biggar without expressing our regret that 
Mr. Cree is not more generally employed. If some of the 
principal proprietors throughout the country would employ 
Mr. Cree to inspect their young plantations two or three times 
a year, the cost to them would be a mere trifle, for Mr. Cree 
only charges half,a guinea a day; while the benefit to the pro¬ 
prietor, directly by the improvement of his plantations, aiul 
indirectly by the knowledge gained by his forester, would bj 
great in pcoportion to the extent of his plantations. 

.Vt’» Poiso; Sir John Nasmyth, Bart. If wc imagine a 
valley in the tlirection of easj and west, witlw a narrow lake along 
the bottom, and the hills on each side grailually rising from the 
level of the water to the height of 600 or .SOO feet, we shall 
form a general idea of the kind of scenery of which the house 
of New Posso forms a part. The house is jtlaced about a thirtl 
of the way up the slope which forms the south side of the valley, 
and of course looks to the north. Theic is scarcely another 
house to be seen but itself. The profound impression of me¬ 
lancholy produced by the scenery is not easily conceived by 
those who have not felt it: bqt it .irises IVom the want of human 
habitations, or any thing like a village, for some miles before you 
arrive at the entrance gate; from the public roail being evidently 
one not much frequented; anti from the hill lacing the north, in 
consequence of w Inch the house and grounds are in direct sh.ade, 
or in reflectetl light, great part of the day. Creul part of the 
slope being naled, or only coveretl by young plantations, the 
eye readily measures it itom the base to the summit: and at the 
top of the hill there are an ancient parish church and burying- 
ground, long since disusetl for any other pur])t)se than as the 
family mausoleum. Down the hill-side runs a small clear 
stream, with occasional waterfalls and lateral expansions into 
pools, which forms a fipe guide to a beautiful walk, winding 
and climbing along its banks till it terminates at the mausoleum. 
There are extensive old woods both to the light tind left of the 
house, and many fine old ashes, beeches, oaks, sycamores, 
.Scotch firs, larches, and acacias, some of which, through the 
kindness of Sir John Nasmyth aiu! ^Ir. I.awson, have been 
figured and desciTned in the Arforciwn Ih itanninnn. Along 
the brook and in a number of other jdaces, masses of rhodo- 
depdrons, with otliiir evergreens uhd foreign shrubs, have iK-en 
plantctl; and are already beginning to give a rich eU'eti, and 
to counteract that nbked, wild, and solitary appearance which is 
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llie natural expression of the place. Among the 3 'oung trees in 
these masses we observed some thriving plants of /*inus Laricio, 
P. Cemhra, and I l ish yew; but, on the wljole, the^e is great 
want of di/I'erent species both of trees and shrubs. We found, 
liowever, plant of C'rata''gus /anncetifblia Vc\suma, the only 
one which we sawsin Scotland. These grotinds are admirably” 
adapted for planting an ayboretnm, including a pinetum; for the 
soil is dr}' and sandy, and ilje declivity is such as to prevent all 
risk from stagnant air, whether cold or moist. Large masses of 
plantation, to connect the woods on the right side of the house 
with those on the left, and to prevent the eyej'rom measuring 
the ground from the base of the hill to the summit; as complete 
jui .'irboretum as the climate will admit of; and a waterfall of 
.'>0 or bO feet in height, to be seen from the windo\t«i of the 
house, and to drive away melancholv In' its noise, appear to us 
the graml improvemeats which the pl;ice wants. 

'I'he house has undergone a thorough renovation, and also 
the . lausoleiim; and these, the walks, and the jdantations, show 
a desire to do every thing sulistantially and in good taste. In 
short, though we had not the pleasure of tindisg Sir John 
Nasmytli at home, every thing that we saw convinced us that 
his reputation Ibr good taste as a professiotial landscape-gar¬ 
dener is*well ineritetl. 

A verv interesting description of New I’os.c;, as it existed in 
ITf.'i, will be lound in onr Arhotrljotu vol. i. p. S3. \\’hoever 
recollects it will ])i*obaHy wish to know whether we saw the 
greenhouse, which was at that time the glory of Twcedilale. and 
over which was inscribed, in conspicuous characters, alluding to 
the flowers within, “.Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” \\”e did see'it, and found w ithin, hung up 
on the back wall, the old lli>wer-stem of the {i»st agave that 
flowered in .Scotland* in what 3 ear we tlo not recollect. The 
greenhouse is placed, as was the custom formerly, in the kitclten- 
garden; and tiear it arc a fine specimen of ./cer inonspessii- 
l.'inum, and a venerable old robinia. 

'^le architectural alterations and improvements at New Posso 
Jiave been ilesigned In* Mr. Burns, ayd executed, under his 
directitin, in a neat and niost substantial manner. The terraced 
gardens are ^tt poj^ent without flowers, the family has*not 
resided tijere for two or three years; but, when the\'are pro-. 
perly jilanted, the jihicc.will appear much more cheerful and 
iiabitable.^ ^ 

We pas.sed Stobbo Ca!*tle, lyul arrived at Peebles late in the 
evening, but, with suflicient lijfhl to obliterate the impressions 
which the town and the scenely^^routld had nVide on us in 18(^4. 
It was then a [loor place, surrounded by a naked hilly country; 
but thc.se hills are now covereckwilh thrivin{f plantations. 

• r F t 
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August 2. —Peebles to Melrose. The country is beautifully 
varied by hills, some of which are wootled, and others cultivatctl, 
and exhibiting fields pf turnips, and barley or wheat, to the very 
summits, 

Traquair. We went through that curious old place, Tra- 
quair, where the kitchen-garden walls are IP ft. high, and were 
coped with turf now bearing a rich cro|> of grass and weeds, 
the seeds of which were nearly ready for being tlislribuled over 
the garden by the winds. In this garden were excellent crops, 
particularly of strawberries, but we did not find t'lie ganlener at 
home. In the herb ground we found elecampane, lovage, hore- 
hound, and a number of other herbs formerly cultivated in all 
gardens, but now generally neglected. Tratjuair House has 
nothing ntodern about it, not even a full-sized sash window, and 
the main entrance has no gravelled road up to it; us, till lately, 
was the case at Knowle in Kent, and, by itnitation of t)kl places, 
at Fonthill Abbey. There is a grand terrace on the other front, 
and the main botly of the house is flanked by stjuare pavilions. 
Altogether it is a great curiosity as a gentleman’s residence; and 
it was not wi^;hout difficulty that we obtained liberty to drive up 
to it, the Earl of Traejugir being from home. 

Abbotsford: Sir Walter Scott, Hart. So much has beeti said of 
this celebrated place, that we shall pass it over with sciiively any 
remarks. Sir \\’alter Scott’s taste was untitjuarian rather than 
artistic, and he has produced such a building iuid gardens as 
miglit have been expected from his peculiar partialities, anil his 
facilities for obtaining fragments of antiijuity. The house is a 
curious piece of patchwork, but such us must have aflbrded 
great satisfaction to its gifted proprietor in forming it. We 
could not get access to the gardens, which, we were tokl, were 
planted with potatoes, nor to any part of the place that could 
be considered as orn!m..^jntal scenerv. 

The roads in this part of tlie country are excellent, tind the 
scenery a fine combination of the beautiful pictiiresiiue, and 
agricultural cultivation. Some of the hills me conical, anti 
ploughed over the very summits; others are crowned with wood, 
which, in some cases, stretches down tlveir sides, in masses and 
hedge-row strijr.s, till it reaches the margin of a river, or the 
verge of a meadow'. 'I’liere is every iijipear'iiice of prosperity 
and comfort; but the bands of women seen hoeing turnips re¬ 
minded its that all was not as it ought to be, and as we trust 
it will be in another generation ; fo" we cannot think .that, in a 
state of high civilisation, woinen^will .continue to be employed 
in field work. \\’c arrived at Melrose in time to .see the ruins 
of the abbey with good daylight, and we remained among them 
till it was quite dark. 

( ht 
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Aut. II. Notes on Gardens near Lancing, concluded. By tlic 
CONDUCTOU. 

(^Continued from p, 392.) 

Tjie GaNcn of Mr. Sharj), tlie blacksmitli, at Lancing, con-, 
tains a good colle^ion of fruit-trees, especially apples and jiears. 
Mr. Sliurp is entluisiasiically attached to tlie culture of fruits; 
as a proof of which, we fomid he liad got Myall’s new .straw¬ 
berries, iind jhe Van Mons Leon le (Here pear. He has 
seventy fig trees; and among tlicse one bearmg a small green 
fig of cx(]iiisile flavour, but the tree is not a goftd bearer. The 
white Marseilles he iias had as large as an orange. The garden 
is on chalk, sloping to the south-east; and so early, that some 
strawberries were now (May 2Jth) ready to gaiher. ©n an old 
cottage, near Mr. Sharp’s house, is a vine which was brought 
seventy years ago frt)m Bordeaux ^ it has large berries and 
bunches,’ not good to eat, but making excellent wine, even 
whc.i the berries are not ripe. It might be worth entjuiring 
after by those who arc planting vineyards. Mr. Sharp’s garden 
is siirromidetl by high brick walls, covered wifii admirably 
trained tree-, and every part of the interior was in the highest 
order and keeping. It is his own property: and as he is 
blessed Vith health and a t.iste for its cultivation, and has a 
wi|^ and family with a comfortable house, we regard him as 
having within I’ns reach all the eicnients of happiness, whicU we 
hope he will long live to’enjov. 

We gl anced at several other places in this neighbourhood, 
and were recommended by Mr! Kuhl to risit Oflington, Lewis 
naiibuz. Esq., where there is a good collection o.f Orcludeie; 
Northbrook, Daviil Ljon, Kstj.,- a •finely wooded extensive jiliice; 
and some others which we hope to see on some fflture occasion, 
for ill present we ha*d barely time to \1sit the .Miller’s Tomb 
on 1 leydi>wn Hill. 

’/7ir' Mi/lci's Tomh is placed on the east side of Heydowii 
llill^ a high^chalk hill covered with beautiful smooth turf, from 
abo^t h;ilf-way up to the very summit. 'I'he toad) stands near 
a hedge and a group *)f trees, about 4wo thirds jip the liill 
side. , The summit of tlje hill is conical, and from it there.is a 
complete panorannic* view of the suVromultng country, bounded 
on the styith liy the sea. The miller’s windmilj stood on 'his 
summit, and around it v'c still visible the remains of an en¬ 
trenchment which once cndoseil a Roman eiicampmciH. 'Hic 
miller lived in a cottagi» at % short distance from his tomb, 
and this coUage has lately been reljuilt, lytd. is now occu¬ 
pied by his aged sister-in-law and her djughter, Miss Oliver, to 
whom wl- are indebtetl for .the following jrarticular.s. John 
Oliver, the miller, was remarldibly foiul of the spot where the 
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tomb is placet!, and with the permission of his landlord, with 
whom he was on the most friendly terms, he built a summer¬ 
house there,, and afterwards the tomb, an oblong square, 12 ft. 
by 6 ft. and 4 fu high, brick on the siiles, stone at the two ends, 
covered with a stone slab, and surrounded by an iroti railing. 
In the summer-house the miller used to delig^it to sit and muse 
on the distant prospect, with his tomb in the foreground; and 
even after he became blind with age, which was several years 
before his death, he was led there every day by a little girl wlio 
read to him, and acted as his nurse. The tomb was built nearly 
thirty years befe-re the miller died; and he, as some other men 
have (lone, had his coflin made about the same time; he had it 
placed on castors, and it was nighti)' wheeled under his i)ed, 
and brought out again in the morning. Ik'ing in very good 
circumstances, he left 20/. a year to keep the tomb and the 
summer-house in repair; '•»ut having left the funds which were 
to produce this sum in the hands of his grand-daughter, 
though this lady is said to have HOO/. a year of her own, yet 
not one farthing of the 20/. has been expended on the summer¬ 
house or the tomb. In conse(|Uenee of this neglect I’or up¬ 
wards of forty-nine years, the summer-house is so completely 
destroyed, that not even a single l)rick remains; while the tomb, 
as will hereafter appear, is in such a state of dilapidation, that 
the whole of the inscription on it cannot be read. W e pur¬ 
posely avoid giving the name of this lady, in the ho])es tlial 
she will yet do her duty. 

When the miller died, the clergyman of the palish could not, 
consistently with his profession, read the burial-service over the 
body; but he was kind enough not to iiitertere in the matter, 
and the service v(as read in'a distinct and audible voice, as 
iMiss Oliver hiformcd us, by the little girl who had led the 
miller about, in the prc-keiice of between 2000 and dOOO people 
who had assembled on the hill round the tomb. The little 
girl, whose name was -, has been dead some years. 

The following is a copy of the inscriptions oii the tomb: — 


(J/l fftr ’Vitji. ' 

I OH Tin. ur< ni»TioN oi thi. nof>\ oi 

JOHN i)lA\ l.ll, 

VIIIA II\ Till. Wll.l. OI Oo|». 

(,nANTM> nv WII.I.IVM WlSTIUOtOK KI( II1 SQ., 

For as ill A<liiin all liie, o\cn so ClirNt sliall all lu* naulr alive.-- 
C'or., xiii. 

The law was 1») Most s, Init iintl tnith runic liy Jesus 

that wliobocvt r hcTu-vdli iii 'hiiii ulionh! not |u ri'^h, luit hat c eternal life.--- 
JohUf i. 17. 
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On one Side. 

Why should my fancy any one offciul, 

What’s pood or ill on it does not dejpend V 
’ Tis at iny own expense, except the land, , 

A generous grunt, on which my tomb doth stand. 

This is the only spot that I iiave those. 

Wherein to take my lasting long repose ; 

Here in the death my body lieth down, 

You’ll say 'tis not in consecriitcd grouml. 

1 grant the samefbut where'er .shall we find 
IJie spot that e'er can [mrify the mind. 

Or to the body any lustre give';' 

This more depends on what a life we livc\ 

For when the trumpet shall begin to souml, 

'T will not avail us where the body’s I'oiiud. 

Hlessod are they, and all that ni;iy, 

Ftdl in the Lord ainl ^.lviour die . 

Their bodies wait redemption's ilay, 

An^ sleep in peace where'er they lie. 

On onr Knit. 

The fear of <tod is the beginning of wisdom; but to kcej> his comn.aml 
Hunts is hoi. ness to the Lord. 

[I’igurcs of Dr.vTii and Timi .1 

Death, why so fast? ])ray stop yonr hand, 
iVinl h I my glass run out its saml . 

As neither death nor time will stay. 

Let Us imitrote the present day. 

by start you at that .sljeleton r 
' Tiswour gwu |)u'ture that you .shun ■ 

Alive, it did resemble thee, 

,\ntl thftu, when dead, uke it shall be. 

Though Deatirw’ill Rate its will with tate. 

Yet still old Time prolongs the d.ite. 

Till all the measure 1 shijl till of breath 
That is allotted nie by fate. 

And when that's done, then Tune and Dcatli 
. . *. (Last line illegible.] .*. . 


t )n the ether Sui .. 

I.S’ MUM OH V Ol’ 

.lOHN OLIVFIl, Mil 11 H, 

WHO IM I’AHTi.i) THIS I,in. Tin: •J’.'n .\pnii«, I (!).'!, tut n st s i \i;s. 
On the other are some texts fiKim theViirial Service. 


Art. Ill. Vjinbut Castle, its ttaKlens and its Clatdenrrs. rKTEII 

MArtW.N7.IE. 

When you were in Scotlaml year, I btRievo jour liniiiejl 
stnv prevented you iVoin visiiino places'in tltal cotnitrv where, 
perhaps, you woulil have roini*! sonicliting ^o connnend, and 
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much to condemn. I am sorrj’ you did not find it convenient to 
call at Dinbur Castle, not on account of its combination of 
ancient and modern architecture. 'I’here you would linve seen 
some of ihe remains of feudal times, such as the spot where tlie 
“ wooden bastile” stood, or where tlie Ju<'{ts limift on the 
gallows tree, the iron-studded gate, the porucuHis, and the re¬ 
mains of the old drawbridge, or 

“ The battled towers, tlie donjon keep, 

Tlie loophole grates wlicre eaptives weep, 

The Hanking walls th.it round it swee|>.'’ ' 

Or, perhaps, you would h;ive been better ple.nsed with the more 
elegant display of Grecian architecture. 'I'here is many a Doric 
column with its guttte, metope, triglyph, mutule, corona, &c. 
Also the work of the sculptor is tlisplayed on the arms of the 
flimily; the supporters ujthoiding the escutcheon with stone 
chains dangling liy their shies, :ind the crest and the scroll, arc 
ilone in a very tasteful manner: but, leaving the castle, we m.ay 
proceed to the garden.s. 

The kitchen-garden is nearly a century old, an irregular piece 
of ground, eiiclo'ed by an unfinished wall, part of it without 
coping, and the teeth df time making inroads upon the bricks 
and mortar, 'i’here are old fruit trees in it that bear good crops, 
and broad grass walks considerably raised above tlie’borders. 
Little attention had been observed in levelling thesurliice; there 
are small hills and valleys in it; am! here aiul there large blocks 
of w liiii'tone rocks rear their heads .-.hove the ground, so that 
the gardeners may liaxe lessons in gecdogy along with their 
botanical stmiies, when they are"cultivating Iriiits and vegetiibles. 
In the flower-garilen there are remains of the time when Adam 
and Kve were cut in yew, C'.vin’s cradle in liox, and the 'I'ower 
of Ikibel in Variegated holly ; in another part, the modern system 
of flower-gardening i? practised; in tiiis manner combining 
the past and the present. 'I'he undulating nature of the siirfiice 
prevents the eye from resting on the whole at once, and (lom 
the crests of the wines some beautiful views are olitiiined. On the 
bosom of a wooded hill is seen the white liiani ol the cataract, 
and at intervals woiild.be heard its sound d_\ing iijion the ear; 
the waters rushing with headlong fury into the se(|uesten d 
valley, and there flirmiiig die “ music-mnhi'ig stream;” burst¬ 
ing Iroin the glen, it winds in graceful turns ainong the ricli 
pa.sture, and becomes the “ low-voiced river; moving slowly 
along, it joins the briny waters ,if the i’orth. 'J'uriiiiig in 
another direction are beheld the perpendicular columns of ba¬ 
saltic rocks, the ^debris covered with blackthorn, hazel, and 
mountain ash, and thei)' sumniil crowned with dark firs; and 
in the distance are the peaked mountains, at one time covered 
with clouds and tempests, and at another time |)avilioned in 
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glory. In the study of God’s works there is no end to their 
variety, although they were sought after by minds enlightened 
as the sun when he sprendeth his light upon a thousand hills. 
But we arc lingering by the way, and must hasten u’otn .viewing 
the meadows and the woods, and the low valleys, and the musical 
warblers singing Uy silver fountains, and the pleasing combina-* 
lions of classic architecture, and go to a place where.we intend 
remaining for a little time, j\Jtliough it is seldom visited by those 
who delight in admiring the wonders of nature and art; the place 
I mean is the /gardener’s bothy, 

'J’he bothy is commonly a little lonely sheik placed on the 
north side of the north wall of the kitchen-garden; that small 
apaitmeiit has often to be kitchen, breaklast-room, dining-room, 
parlou’ . bod-room, di essing-ioom, anti stiuly, (or men that de¬ 
serve better accommodation. If a little of the money that is 
s])ent upon tlog-kennols were employed in erecting decent habi¬ 
tations for journeymen gardeners, gentlemen would receive a 
higher rate of interest for money laid out in such a way, than 
they tio from much of their wealth that is sent out in other 
ilirections. « 

But some young men w ill not be hindered from pursuing after 
knowletigo, lliougb diinculties slioidil attend it. In the bothy at 
Dinber C astle gardens, some time ago, there were finir young 
lads, whose exertions to obtain iisetul know iedge may be worth 
recording, and j)erha|)s their exampU; may be worthy of imitation 
by others |)laeeil in ^>imiillr circumstances. 

Sandy Mac .Alpine, ihe foreman of the gardens, was at one time 
intended tet be something else than a gardener, and was kept 
longer at school than boys are generally kept; but, like many a 
novice, he I'orgot to strengthen his*muscles when he was endea¬ 
vouring to intorm his miiul. Close application iiF the study of 
I.alin and Greek, aiftl one season at cflllege, gave him every 
appearance of a blanched student, lie founil his health undtr- 
mining rapidly; he was advised to try something else; he chose 
the occupation of a gardener, aiul his health recovered; but, in¬ 
stead of leaving it wlien he got better, he continued to love his 
employment. • , 

Colin Forbes was another inmate of the bothy at file time we 
reter to. lie vyis a istcTut active young*man ; file spaile appeared as 
light in Ids hands as if it hail been a child’s toyand he cmild 
use it to goiKl purpose: l^p ilid not, however, forget the educa¬ 
tion he reeeived in his early’days; he was fon^l of math(jiiiati(Sil 
studies, anif liked well to tnik a^iout sipiare roots and cube roots, ^ 
e()uations, iiv'olution of quantities, cifcles, pngles, pyramids, 
cyliiulers, cones, polygons, &c. ’ ^ • 

Waltet Glcnesk, another <\f the lour, wligii ;done, occupied 
his time dilferently from any of the rest: he w as in lovg with the 
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study of natural history. He made himself pretty well acquainted 
with the botanical systems of Linnrcus and Jussieu: but he did 
not stop there; he acquired a knowledge of Cuvier’s system of 
^geology, Jam^on’s system of mineralogy, and an outline of 
zoology. Leach’s Arrangement of Insects came in hif wa)’, and 
from it he gained some knowledge of cntomqlogy : the FAements 
of Conc/iologi/, by Brown, made him acquainted with theLinntean 
arrangement of shells, also the description of the genera, and 
the explanation of terms used in the science of conchology. 
Often would he wander along the sea-beach collecting razor- 
shells, cockles, muscles, oysters, &c. 

The last of titc four was Bauldy Black; he differed from all 
the rest; he diil not pretend to be a book-learned man, but, lor 
strength of body, he would match with any of his comrades; he 
was a good-natured lad, and took things very easy. He lost his 
father when he was youngj^ and he had n<)thing but hard work 
before, and few opportunities for improving his mind. However, 
he had formed a love for the fiddle, and with it he used to chase 
away dull care, but his music was nut at all times acceptabie to 
those who liycil with him. 

When they were at work together, it would be diflicult 
to tell which was the best workman : when mowing, for in¬ 
stance, they would keep lime as regularly as if they had been 
rowin<r a four-oared boat, and seldom had much to cut in 
the “hacking”; but when they were relievetl fiom their labour, 
and'every one at liberty to choose for.himtelf, then the bent of 
their minds would be discovered. Onq would, perhaps, be 
reading Virgil- or Horner, another would be working some pro¬ 
position in Simson’s Euclid, and another endeavouring to make 
out the name of an unknown plant. When in the midst of 
their studies, .Bauldy would take down his fiddle, and give them 
some lively Scotch aits tti cheer on thek- philosophic spirits; 
bitt the Georgies were .soon shut, I'iuclid laiti aside, while 
Lindley, London, or Smith, was locked up in a trunk, and all 
wished the crambophagus and his fiddle out of their hearing. 
Sometimes they got wliat they wished for, for Biiuldy din not 
always confine himself and his musk; to the bothy. (>ften 
would he go courting the lasses, and with the young women 
he was a great favourite: hu never appeared^ so happy ns when 
he got a few young men and w'omen collected in a small apart¬ 
ment; then would he dance, sing, and jday, for hours in a 
winter’s night. 

"One night when Bauldy was absept, Sandy MacAlpinc said 
that something might be done that would belter them all, and 
might be the meabs of turning Bauldy from his thoughtlessness, 
and make him more 'attentive in seeking after professional 
knowledge. He believed tliat they were not acting right to- 
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wards one another, each one confining ins knowledge to him¬ 
self, like misers hoarding their treasures, neither benefiting 
themselves nor others so much as they might do: he .believed 
that if they were to exchange knowledge*with ®nS aiipther all 
would be, gainers; and quoted the wortls of Lord Brougham, 
when he said, “ ^^t may easily be demonstrated that there is atr 
advantage in learning, both for the usefulness and tlje pleasure 
of it; there is soinethiiig positively agreeable to all men, to all 
at least whose nature is not most grovelling and base, in gaining 
knowledge f<*# its own sake.” The other two heard Sandy’s 
proposal with delight, but ilid not know lutji' to proceed in 
ttrtler to accomplish their object; they agreed to inform their 
master of their tlesign, and ask his advice and assistance. 

Sandy was appointed to make known what they intended to 
do; he diii so tlie first opportunity he had; their master was 
glatl to hear of their, good intentioiw to each other, and pro¬ 
mised to further them with all the assistance in his power. He 
wa: a man well advanced in life; he had studietl men and 
manners in a way somewhat ilifl'crent from that recommended 
by I.ord (diesterfield ; he was well acquainted wi^i the various 
branches of his profession, ami could turn his ac(|uired know- 
letlge to good account in practice. He (iromised to meet with 
his yomig men on an early evening, and make arrangements for 
their future advances in knowledge; and aNo to read, by 'v.ay of 
infl'oduction, a*short essay on certain poiiits which are neces¬ 
sary for toung giM'tlentrs to know and practise. I will*say, 
what has alreaily bqeii said by an eminent author, that “ I will 
never undervalue the pursuits»of science and ii.erature, or the 
dilliision of general knowleilge. far from me he such a purpose! 
Most imfeignedly do I rejoice hi Uie atlvancement cJf such know¬ 
ledge, and in the success of all the means for its janiversal com¬ 
munication by whick our age, and es|»ecially our country, are 
distinguisheil. 1 have no sympathy with the apprehensious of 
those who are tremblingly jealous of the spread of inhirmation. 
There is ground for congratulation, not for despondency, in the 
prevailing thirst ilir know ledge, and in the zealous desire on the 
pai\ of those who are »n possession of it to gratify that thirst. 
By all means let it be (uienchetl to the uttermost.” • 

IVvst J*/ean, Jti^/^‘27. ISlli. 

Akt. lV.*4>a I he (lijfcrcut I'us of Moss in the Gultivalion^' Plants. 

By Mt IIcicKf.. 

’ (Traiislatcil lVom*tlie (inritn y.ciUhiL'.J 

That plants planted in daiqp moss, instead of earth, live aiul 
grow is a fact not new, and ima eover one that is easily^explained; 
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for the moisture of this material is sufficient for the early nou¬ 
rishment of the {ilant, until it obtains stronger nourishment from 
being transplanted, and its porosity admits tire influence of the 
atnjosphere to penetrate to tfie lowest roots. 

From these data, care being taken that the ball of moss in 
which a plant has rooted firmly adheres together, in sucli a 
manner as. that it may be taken out and transplanted like the 
ball out of a flower-pot, without disturbing the vegetation, I 
made use of moss in the following instances with success. 

■ I. With the Slach-Gilh/JIoxcrr. 

I made two beds; a regular flower-bed, in wliich the young 
stocks were planted as usual, and a nursery. This occupied a 
retired spot only exposed to the morning sun, to save the trouble 
of shading the young plants after transplantation. The ground 
was prepared in the usual manner by digging and raking. 

Holes were then made with rather a thick dibble at the dis¬ 
tance of from 4 in. to G in., and widcneil as much as possible at top, 
by repeatedly turning round the dibble. Then in each hole a good 
handful of damp moss, as it came fresh from the wood or the 
meadow, was firmly pressed in. After all the holes were so 
prepared, the hole for the jilant was made in the midillo of the 
bail of moss. The young st(jcks were then planted in these 
holes; the plant was helil in the middle of the Hole, which was 
about 2 in. wule, and fine light mould, prepafed for the purpose, 
thrown round the roots till the plant stootl firm ; then they were 
watered in the usual manner. They recpiired no shading, 
owing to the situation chosen for them; and grew well, rivalling 
those in the flower-bed. • . 

As soon as die double and single flowers showed themselves 
in both beds, the singiesones were weeded Out of the flower-bed, 
and- the double ones from the nursery, with their balls, put in 
their place. If, in any of the traiisiilantcd plants, a root had 
escaped from the bull of moss, protection from the sun was of 
service for some days; but if that were not the case they requiretl 
none, jl'hose which wt;re transplantcd*'grew as well ns those 
that wercfiflt transplanted, and yielded the rare advantage of a 
Moom with Vlouble flOwers only, which in point of beauty could 
not be surpassed. 

It scarcely re(|uircs to be mentioned,, tliat, in the course of the 
suNimerj the roots of the plants transplanted with tlrj lialls of 
moss penetrated into the surrount^ing ground. 

Watering wjth diluted cow-dung which had been left to 
stagnate for severat weeks, and w^sis applied to tlie plants in dull 
weather, was latterly found beneficial. 
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My rattier slow jjardener planted one forenoon, including 
the preparation of the ground with the moss, 480 plants in 
the nursery, observing the order of planting above-mentioned. 
So much for any objection ns to the tediousnoes of’tjie ope¬ 
ration. 

II. ifith the If’infer SlocIc-Gilli/lower. 

The object I had in view Vas \o raise plants tliat would show 
flower earlier ^han in the usual way, so that they might be 
earlier potted off Karly planting, and conseijucntly the proper 
growth attained by the winter stock, arc the chi(?l'considerations 
i'or their keeping well through the winter. I proceeded in the 
following manner: — 

As liie Weather became milder, so that I was not afrifid of the 
frost penetrating a cold-frame, I prepared one with an under¬ 
stratum of about 1 ft. *)!'leaves and wJeds, as actual bottom heat 
isin’irioU' to the vminj' stocks. The fine mould hiiil over it 
was, as belin'e observed, ilibbled for the ptants, and balls of moss 
put in the holes. In order to economise space, thev were made 
so close together as almost to touch eacli other, i^nd were but 
the size of the fist, as they were only for transplanting the young 
})I;ints. M'hen link's had been maile in the moss balls, they 
Mjt'i'e filled with earth suitable for the stocks, and two stock seeds 
weui' put into e;it;h hole. .\s soon as the |>lai;ts h..d grown a 
little, the weaker ony was pulled if]). ^\’hetIler there was«not 
a greater iirobability ol tfiis being tlouble than the stronger one, 

I cannot vi'iiture to sdy. 

When they had attained the proper size for transplanting, 
they were, a.s usual, planted out in the open air, but with the 
moss b.ills. 

The following we^e the results of this im.'lho*! of cultiva¬ 
tion : — 

1. I completely attained the object I had in view, viz. tllat 
the flower showed itself early ; indeed too completely, fi>r my 
wintur stockiSsbloomed, for the most part, at the same time as my 
sum«icr stocks', which wjjs not intended, but which could easily 
•be avoided by sowing later. Tnfortimfttely, 1 cann^rt state the 
tlay on which I sowgil tl>e seed. ^ , 

This early*a})pl?arance of the flower is readily explained. 
1st, Hecau*.e the plant was not ilistnrbed when it was first tra.is- 
planted ; therefore the bl<*ssom-buds would show themselves ns 
much earlTui', ns the ilurntron ol the sickly perioil alter trat^- 
|rlanting in the usual manber would have lasted, anil retarded, 
the progress t)f vcgetaticn. 2d,. In tha*loose <na'*> a number of 
bnir rootsa instead of the usual turnip [fn*iiforinJ roots, had beefi 
till Scr.— 18-tS. IX. • i: a 
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fortneil, which, as is weli known, tend to produce flower, while 
the turnip roots produce wood. 

2. Tl?ese delicate roots could be easier got into the pots 

tlian tlie.stronger ones, which are difflcuit to l>e got in, and yet 
cannot be dispensed with. They also greatly accelerated the 
growth. ^ 

3. The loose moss round the stem entirely prevented the 
rotting of the stem, which so often occurs. 

I shall, therefore, make use of this method in future. 

III. /« riiisin^ carh/ Brans. 

In the same manner (as II.) I planted a frame, ft. sejunre, 
with early beans, in mo^s, wliicli were afterwards jdauted out, in 
mild weather, in the open ground, and filled two Itetls, each 
about 21 ft. long and .3,J ft. broad. Thp foundation of moss 
seemed to suit them particularly, for they grew anti bore more 
luxuriantly than all that were planted in tlie ground. 

To bring them to fruit very early, I liave planted now, 
Jantiary, beijns in moss, in a box in a moderately warm house; 
and I shall transplaut'the young plants afierwards, when it is 
somewhat milder, into a cohl-bed, protected by glass and cover¬ 
ings, as a warm-bed, which I should prefer for them, is not 
at mj' commantl. *. 

I\'. Melons 

raised in the same manner, and afterwartjs planted out in the 
ojieii ground, grew vtay luxtiri inlly, ami |)ut out shoots in a 
few weeks, when the cold wet summer ol last year unfortunately 
killed them.' 

Caulijlowers 

rai-.ed in this way, produced very fine heads ; but the year 
was, on the whole, very favourable, and the holes they were 
planted in were filled with dung. 'I'lie facility of transplatilation 
enabled me to plant the young plants, with the moss balls, for 
some weeks in the shade; and, by being placed in this situation, 
to preserve'' them from the devastations of the earth-flea-lK'elle 
(Htiltica Fah.), whitili dislikes the shade, till the leaves hud 
become hard, and, consequently, unfit for their footl. 

I suppose that, as the young plants^ by licing transplanted in 
tin’s wa,v, do not become sickly, they are less expoaetl to the 
ravages of insects, which, as is well known, attack sickly plants 
in preferetice. . Even in« more unfavourablo seasons, the undi.s- 
tyrbed vegetation, and the exub^t'ant formation of hair roots, al¬ 
ready noticed, might produce a greater tendency to fructification. 
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VI. Young Vine Shoots, Rose Shoots, and other Sorts of Shrubs, 

about the middle of June, were cut, in the same way as car¬ 
nations for layering, to the next node, and the part*so#cut laid 
in the earthy in a ball of moss, near the mother plant. In the 
course of a few wejks they had rooted, and the same summer 
were fit to be transplanted, with the ball of moss, .to their 
destination. 


VII# For grafting Apricots and Peaches. 

• 

In the spring, young trees, with their roots pfteked in large 
bundles of moss, were laid in the ground, in the shade, till vege¬ 
tation began. They were then put in close to the parent plant, 
and a twig inarched upon e.ach of them. They soob grew 
together, could be separated, and the same summer were 
planted out as standard?. • 

VIII. For round-headed [or Parasul'\ Acacias. [ll. Pseiid- 

Acucia itmbracidijera Dec. Fncpc. if Trees and Shrubs, 

p. 234.] 

These are very difficult to • .lise in oiron ground, because the 
branches •are either too dry, or the sap already in motion while 
the wild stock is still dormant. I surroundial iho roots of a 
comffion acacia, off from one to two years old, with moss balls, 
and brought them into vcgeUition early in the year, jn a cold 
greenhouse. They weje then graftwl with freshly cut, and there¬ 
fore perfectly healthy, twigs of llobin/'u I’seiid-./cacia nnibracu- 
lifera Dec., and succeeded well. They were hardened by 
degrees, and afterwards, on the part, between the roOt and the 
graft, towards the top of the stem of the common .acaci.a, they 
were inarched in the »rown, and were kept in the moist balls of 
moss surrounding their roots till they grew, when watering was 
discontinued, and the wild stock died off by degrees. 

Although tedious, this method appears, at the same time, 
desirable, whe.i it happens that on any particular spot a common 
ucaci^, already grown, is 4t) be translormctl into a rounil-lieadeii 
one, for it is certain the price of round-headed mcacias is 
also at all times so censiilerable as to render ,tiietrouble worth 
while. * 

Should if be found, as I suppose, that cuttings df R. Pseiid- 
./^cilcia umliraculifera Dee.* cjin be struck (about midsummer ^ 
did not suci!bed; it might,tlo better in spriifb, in beds from 
which the air is excluded), thes<? might,be useil for inarching, 
thus saving p’revioiis grafting j ‘die cuttings cftukT be planteil. 
early in tli« year, in moss balls filled witlrtsantl. 

0 * 0.2 
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All the above experiments were made during the past year. 
They are sufficient at present to justify the experiment, to direct 
attentipn to it, and to induce a greater application of moss to 
useful purposes. In this respect I have in view the following 
experiments; — ^ 

1. liaising turnip-rooted celery in moss balls. In my soil it 
throws out, instead of a single large turnip, a small one witli 
many strong roots, but useless for cooking. I hope, from the 
porosity of the moss, to produce' many hair roots, and also a 
large turnip. ' 

2. A flower-bed filled witli flowering plants from spring till 
late in the autinnn. How unsightly, for instance, when, in the 
conspicuous beds on a lawn, the hyacinths, tulips, anemones, 
/'hlox Verna, and other early flowers, must stand till summer 
before the}’can be transplanted uithout being spoiled ! If they 
were growing in moss balis, they miglp be removed, without 
injury, immediately after' flowering, to tnake rtiom for tilher 
flowering plants. 

S. A more enlarged application to the culture of other early 
vegetables, such its petis, gourds, the cabbage tribe, and 
others. 

Acken, near Jamuny 29. ISI'i. 


Aut. V. , 0« a Mode of pi Sand fn shdufj, 

lb D' 

« 

IIavino derived nnicb infoinialion from the |)erusal of the 
(ia)deiiri’sAlaoaziitr, and as one good turn desei\es another, I 
have endeavoured to snaieli a few minutes to communicate a 
few remarks for the good of others, if g(v>d it mav be to lliem. 
I have at variotis times lead with pleasure the methods of pro¬ 
pagation which are there recorded, and most of them 1 have 
tried; but, as my owti plan is more simple than most of them, 
and c<|ualiy successful, peibaps you will give it insertion. 

I have usually found that where cuttings could be ke|'/t re¬ 
gularly niqist, tmd at a'tempeiaturc consistent with the nature of 
the cuttings, togelhtv with y proper m.iterid to strike in, success 
was nearly certain. Most pt-ople agree tli'it sabd is the best 
material; but sand varies very much in diflerent phices, and I 
have been so situated as to find it (jifficult to obtain i^t all. Hut 
as nectf.isity is the molber of invention, so it was with me, and 
now, if I can obtain sand at all,'I soo'n make it what I want. If 
I cannot dig‘it < r buy. it, 1 can generally swet'p it up after 
a heavy shower. In the first jilace. I sifi it through a sieve 
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about as coarse as a common cinder sieve: what tliis sieve stops 
in sifting is thrown away, as it consists of stones of unequal size. 

It is next passed through a finer sieve in a ^ub of w:^ter:«aU that 
stops this time, being fre^from dirt, in consequence of tlje wash¬ 
ing, is used for drainings for large pots. It is then passed 
through a still finer sieve in water, and all that stops in this' 
sieve is used to drain smaller pots. After this it is well washed 
through a very fine sieve, avid all that is slopped by this sieve 
serves to drain the snudlest-sizcd (xits; and, by‘putting a 
piece of tile of broken jiot over the hole, and just covering it 
with the draining-stones according to the size *<*t' the pot used, 
it forms the best drainage 1 am accpiainted with. The sand is 
then used to strike in, by placing a piece of tile or pot over the 
hole, and then filling the pot with the sand, which, bein<vcleansed 
from dirt, will never retain more moisture than is necessary for 
the cuttings, and, whcSi wanted to poV oH'. the cuttings are much 
mon easily shaken from such sand, than from tbit which has 
not been washed. 

If it is inteiuled to keep the cuttings in the same pot after 
they are struck, then the pot imist be drained in Uie usual way 
with the tile anil stones, and partly filled wiih suitable soil; but, 
if they are to be potted off wiien rooted, nothing but the sand is 
necessai\, and, though they may be often watered, no more 
water will slay long in the sand than will be required. I ought 
to nave said that when 1 use only s,ind I make it very firm.^ 

I enclose a smaH (luamity of the sand prepared from the 
garden walks. 

[The sand received is ijuite* free from soil, and consists of 
yellow particles, a number of them ([uite liriglit anil shining, 
like particles of ipiartz.] 

ylitixiis/ i;t. ]8 1‘J. 


.‘VrtT. VI. ,.\o!tcc ';f it lii’a' J'i.ihh t S/.iLi- iiivi lilt'll b'j Ml. S.iiit. 

I’.yM. .^rui.. 

• 

Tuf. engraving (//'g. 10.) shows a stake formed ol cast iron^and 
wire, which 4 %ill •erve as a protc(?tor both to the plant anil 
flowers 1 ) 1 ^ the dahlia. The lower parts of the protector ( a , ,i h, 
and r r,) are all cast logeilier. .\t c c there are three pieces of 
wire shov^U, which are puf into the mouldi^ig-box bi^ore 
metal is poured in. so thatvilievi it is poured into the mould, the 
ends of the wire are so placeiMJiat the*metal ^'losi’s round them 
anil makes thi'in secure, as shown atc^. 'I he pieces ol wine 
d d are ^uit in after this pari, is cast, by ilrijling holes through 

0^1 3 . 
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the casting. The advantage of these 
wires is, that they will bend any way 
to suit the line of the branches and 
flowers.. ' B moves like the tube of a 
telescope out of a, and may be set to 
any height by means of a thumb¬ 
screw shown at e. This tulie is 
made of half-inch gas-piping, for the 
purpose of receiving the top (c), also 
of cast iron; and the wires shown in 
it are secured ■ into it in the same 
manner as into the ends (cc). There 
is a piece of strong wire in the under 
side, for fitting into the end of the 
pipe, as shown at g by the dotted 
lines, so that the top is easily taken 
off"and put bn. To this top a num¬ 
ber of flowers may be tied, and pre¬ 
vented from rubbing against each 
other. The moving branch (d) upon 
the tube n is secured by a screw, 
as shown at f •, by this means the 
branches of the stake will turn round 
up to the side of the branches of the 
plant, which will be just the reverse 
to the branches c c. Any number 
of these moving branches may be put 
upon the tnbe'u, as may be requiretl 
by the height of the plant. The 
wires in this branch are secured into 
it in the same-manner as in the other 
branch. The end of this protector, 
at a, is put into the ground to a suffi¬ 
cient depth to make it secure. 

A protector might be made with a 
wooden upright axis, with cast-iron 



J'ig. 40 . Jw}>rvv,tl Dahlm 
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branches to put on it, which would move, and might be secured 
by screws irf the same manner as in the .iron stake. 

Fort Green Cottage', Garsfavg, July 31. ]84'2. 


• K fl- *• 

Art. VII. JVhat constitutes a Fl,9rtH'S Flower ? IJy W. A. M. 

F^.ORIst s Flowers differ^ from wifd flowers and border flowers 
in being .so entirely changed by culture ns no longer to iWmble 
their original type. All jilants'are not cajiable of being so 
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changed, though usually every individual of the same species 
varies slightly from its brethren. Among trees, for instance, 
some will have an erect manner of growth, while others of pre¬ 
cisely the same kind, will assume a droopiAg hal^tj and among 
herhaceoue plants the colours of the flowers will often materially 
difl'er, and some ev^n show a disposition to become double. The* 
more variable a plant is in a state of nature, the more readily 
will it become changed b;^ the different morles of cultivation 
practised on it, though many plants scarcely differ* under any 
circumstances^ and, as a general rule, fewer annuals become 
changed than perennials, and fewer ligneous'plants than her¬ 
baceous. The early floriculturists considered as florist’s flowers 
changed herbaceous plants only ; but florists of the present day 
admit not only suffruticosc plants, as pelargoniums and some 
calceolarias, but also shrubs,.ns roses and camellias. 

Flowers, to constitute florist’s flowers, must become subservient 
to ce’^tain laws, the t hief of which is form. The oiKline of every 
florist’s flower should be circular, or as nearly so as })ossible, as 
may be readily perceivetl by drawing the outline of the most 
esteemed tulips, carnations, pansies, &c. A changp of the/'orin 
of the flower, however, is not generally the first departure from 
nature in a plant, but is rather the result of culture or accident: 
a departure from the usual colour of the flower, or normal habit 
of the plant, is, however, by no means unuMial; and the former 
constitutes, in ctnijunction with form, the chief merits of florist’s 
flowers. Lot us examine, for example, the flower of tlieViUl 
carnation. In a statiiol nature, we shall commonly find it vary¬ 
ing from flesh colour, rarely white, to dark cri.iison; and the 
outline, instead of being circular, ten-angled: but, by cultivation, 
the flower becomes much increased in size; the ‘stamens are 
metamorphosed into petals, rendering it what is galled double; 
by which means, arttl by the enlargeujent of the original or 
guard petals, the angles are filled up, and the outline reniliy ed 
circular; the ground colour also changes to pure white, stripeil 
with crimson, scarlet, pink, or purple, in which case it is called 
a carnation 1 or with a white or yellow ground, dotted ami edged 
with red, purple, or scaflet, it is termed^ a picotee. The flower, 
however, is not the only part that undergoes a change; the 
whole plant,has ^fko departed fr#m thef origitial type ; irthas 
become much more vigorous, with leaves broader and 
blunter tfian in the species. The great distinction, however, 
between fiative species aiul accidental varieties is, the inca¬ 
pability of the latter of perpetuating themstlves; foi^ should 
they producf seed, the greater portkrn of the^ plants raised^ 
theref rom will be in a transtrion stage to the original stock: 
the truc'way, therefore, to increase oi' perpetuate varieties is 
only to raise seedlings Irom 4he ^most decWedly markcil vari- 
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alions, and to remove them from the immediate neiglibourliooil 
of die original species, to which they always have a tendency more 
or less fo retreat. The carnation is a familiar example of this, 
for the pure ^hite ground colour of many varieties gradually 
becomes flushed with pink, and ultimately changes to daik 
crimson, which, in most cases, defies all the .art of the florist to 
change again to white. Vegetable physiologists are undecided 
as to the causes of these variations, but the most generally re¬ 
ceived opinion among florists is, that, in the case of the carnation, 
the running back to the original colour of the i^iecies is occa¬ 
sioned by the application of too powerful stimulants in the culti¬ 
vation. 

The changes and varieties in the colours of flowers are in¬ 
numerable, and constitute, as we have before said, one of the 
chief charms of florist’s flowers. No cause is assigned, but 
there appear to exist certain fixed lawr by which colour is 
affected; as the carnation, which in its pristine state is crimson, 
becomes, by cultivation, white, slate-coloured, and dull yellow, 
but never blue, and seldom bright yellow; and the dahlia in¬ 
cludes varieties of almost every shade of colour, except blue. 

Besides cAanges in form and colour, florist’s flowers undergo 
transmutations of various organs; for instance, in order to rentier 
carnations and pinks double a innlti)>lication of petals takes 
place, and the stamens are ex|iantled and become petaloiil; the 
rose is rendered double by a multiplication of petals; and the 
anefiiotic by a regular series of ti\uislbr,'nations of all the organs, 
from the sej)als to the pistil. 

Florist’s floaers, of late tears; have been very much improved 
by cross-impregnation, not only between varieties of the same 
species, but- also between two distinct kinds, llail not /’iola 
tricolor been,crossed with altffica and others, our garileiis 
would never have been decorated with huge round heartseases 
of every imaginable hue ami combination of cohairs. Cross- 
impregnation, ill adililion to altering the pio|)erties of the 
flower, occasions a consiilerable change in the habits of plants; 
thus the large fine (lowers that are |)roduced on thll diff'usive- 
growing plants may, b^y careful hybridisation, be produced on 
dwarf thickset plants ; and bright-coloured flowers without a 
dark sjiot to relieve them,, may have the'spot given them by 
carefully crossing them with some allied spotted kinds. Now 
tliat the theoiy of hybridisation is so well understood, a vast 
untrodden plain lies open to the floivsl^ w hich, in the course of a 
feJv ycihs, will dbiibtless be produq'ive of many unexpected 
^novelties; new races will be spfinging up every ^lay, and the 
already mimeroust varieties of 'plants increased ten-lbld. As 
pVoot ot this, we have 6nly to look at the numbers of new roses 
and calceolarias that are brought into notice every season. A 
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few years since wc should have looked in vain for those lar^e 
and fine varieties of calceolarias exhibited every year by Mr. 
Green at the horticultural exhibitions; and, had any florist 
predicted such changes, he would have been contsitJeretJ by his 
brethren ns nothing more nor less than a madman. 

Varieties arc ofyju produced, however, without reference to * 
the circumslauces above-mentioned, though they constitute the 
|)rinciples on which florist’s,flowers are produced. The other 
causes which often produce variations from the nornial type of 
species are, cflmate, exposure, heat, cold, and winds; but the 
effects resulting from tliese circumstances are. rarely of long 
duration when the indiviilual is removed from the influence of 
one of them; and, consequently, they cannot be considered when 
treating of fif rist’s flowers, and the reasons for their chtuiges. 

Canterbury, Juh/, 184'2. 


Akt. Vlll. On the Consintclion of Melon, Pine, and Plant Pits, 
tvilli Details, S)C., and general Jtemarlcs. By B, 

As you yourself first impressed me with the wholesome lesson 
of never considering myself incompetent to the investigation of 
any likdly subject, you must not now be surprised at fiiuiing me 
treating of one so much out of my line. Ikit the fict, that, in 
many gentlemen’s gardens, while Uie show and fruiting-hQUses 
are complete anil ][)erfeet in every respect, the })its are sadly 
neglected, has often struck me, and forcibly reminded me of the 
condition of the lower classes; ttir 1 look upon those fine houses 
as being equally dependent upon the humble pits for their 
grandeur, as the aristocracy are* for their trappings of state 
upon the industrious and laborious part of tlte community, 
'riien, let the proud Tind mighty couseri'fttory, witli its boriowetl 
plume'-', liste.i to the simple story of the construeliou of the*jtit. 
Let the gay and gaudy greenhouse suffer its more humble sup¬ 
porter to enjoy a passing glance from the public eye: and, while 
the^extensive peach-house (with its majestic occupant, stretching 
his sinewy limbs over iTn immense spiu'e) must no: ilespise its 
lowly neighliour, the luxuriant vinery, with its luscious grapes, 
anil glow ing jn alLtTie jn'ide of use ftnd beauty, should reverence 
its foster-piolhcr, the pit. In fact, to neglect the jiit is sheei iu- 
gr.itituile; and as bad as^'i breach of the fifth commandment. 

I shall S^t once discard tire tottering shattered frames^if rollen 
wood, and come direct tixhe stjbstautial pit of brk'ks and mortar^ 
1 have no prtitensions as to the management of j^its,ttnly as to build¬ 
ing them. M'here ground is luiblc ti> lie flooded, as is freijuentJy 
the cnse'hero, the pits must qnly be sunk 12 or In inches below 
the general surface, anil a drafli iiiade along the centre, of brick 
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on edge, with bricks flat crosswise covering it; but in ordinary 
high and dry situations they should always be sunk 2 or 3 feet 
below tlie general surface, and a cavity also cut that depth fur 
the linings, which will better retain the heat and be more conve¬ 
nient for working. 

Fig. 41. is a section of a cucumber and melon pit, Sunk 2 ft. 



Fig. 41. SiTlton o/ a Cucumber and Pit. 


6 in. below the surface. Of course where such pits are built, 
the length will depend on the demand for the produce. The 
front and back walls are built in tlie pigeon-hole manner, of the 
height shown, and a vacuity is left between them and the brick- 
on-edge divisions. I have shown a trellis in this section resting 
on the bricks covering the vacuities, on wliich the fruit is to 
rest, to keep it from lying on the soil in the general way. In 
the section, a is filled in with rough wood, on which is placed 
a layer of dung to prevent the soil (6) from falling through ; or it 
might be filled in with rough rubble stone, built in the Cyclo¬ 
pean fashion, with air vacuities, as being more durable, r is the 
trellis; d, the vacuity; c, the linings, and f, the ground level. 
A stone shelf may be placed over the vacuity at the back part, 
for holding stiawberries in fruit, or similar ))roductions requiring 
plenty of air, as shown. The lights are tit an angle of 12° to 
the'horizon. In addition to melons and cucumbers, n pit such 
as this, with the trellis removed and the earth filled up higher, 
would be very suitable for the growth of early potatoes, sea-kale, 
asparagus, &c. I am told, by first-rate practical gardeners, 'hat 
this sort of pit is of the best possible construction for the purpose 
intended. 

Fig. 42. is a pine-pit, in ^^hich arc shown'the rcugh wood or 
rubble, soil, pigeon-holes, linings, level of ground, &c. This 
pit is suitable either for growing pines in their first stages or 
frui'ting ftate. In the back part of this ))it, I should a'iso liave a 
^helf of wood, supported by small, iron "Itrackets, for holding pots 
containing vines or othci' plants, ps shown. Tlte npright lines 
within the walls represeiit piers under each alternate rafter, 
formed by transverse bricks, to strengthen the walls, as they are 
built of only 4J brick. 'I’hi': pit’ being necessarily larger, and 
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liaving a greater volume of air between the soil and glass, is to 
be heated by hot water when it is necessary. \ pit so large 
will seldom be over-heated^ and therefore no vacuity is shown 
within,the walls; but, should it at any time become so, the lining 
must be prised back with a stick, to admit fooling air to the 
w«ills. One of Rogers’s conical boilers is shown in the plan, 
fg. 43., as also thtjpijKS (g), flue \/t), and chimney (;'); the piers 
rrvt * shown at /•, and those of 

I ___^ the front wall support the 

-——'> pipes, ns expressed in the sec- 
A : / lion. The lights on this pit 

j are at an angle of 23° to the 
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I'lg 44. St'iiion of a PiatU Pit. 


horizoi\, which is considered to be tlie most suitable angIe*for 
tile purpose. *, • 

l')'g. 4^. is a plant-pit, sunk IS In. into the ground, and fll]cd 
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in with suitable material. It may either be heated by hot-air 
flues or hot water, and the pipes supported on 4 J-inch piers, as in 
the pine-pit The roof is at an angle of 18° to the horizon. I 
am thus^ particular in stating that the degrees are taken from 
the level, because gardeners, in general, reckon from the upright, 
which is decidedly wrong; because it makes this paradox, that 
the lower ^he pitch, the greater the number of degrees, and vice 
versa; or, the greater the pitch in j’eality, the less the number 
of degrees in name. This last pit, with the interior altered, 
would be very suitable for vines, &c., in their fiist and second 
stage, and likewise for early strawberries, &c. I would not 
wholly abandon from the forcing department wooden frames ; for 
one or two, suitable to the lights of other pits, might be useful 
to meet contingencies, and for forcing early common things, 
such as mushrooms, lettuce, radishes, &c.: but good substantial 
brick pits are the best for plants of importance, and the cheapest 
in the long run. Fi". 45. is one of the lights of the plant-pit; 

46., a section of the bearer and lights; fig. 47-, upper view 
of bearer, dove-tailed into the plating; fg. 48., a section of the 



end plate, &c.; and fg. 49. a section of the bar. These .four 
latter figures are c|uar(er the full size, and are given here that 
gardeners may have their pits built without any further drawings. 
When the lights are longei’than 45., they sivould have an 
iron strengthening rod across the bars; and they should measure 
exactly 3 ft. 5f in. wide (for then each gpacc will admit of 6-inch 
glafs), 1^, in. thick,.and the styles 2 in. wide at top nntl' sides, and 
3 in. at the bottom. 'I’he plates^ shoulil be matle of chestnut, 
\ne bearers of .^lemel timber, ami the lights of red ileal. 

,An idea has just occurred to me, with regard to airing pits, 
wliich I here offer as a flint to be itnproved on. We fre(|ucntly 
see flower-pots, pieces of wootl, &c.,j)ut under frames to hold 
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llieiu up, but these nre, at best, very clumsy affairs; and since I 
find the practice of raising the frames at the sides, instead of 
lengthwise, to be gaining ground, one cannot reach, to the 
middle, when the pits nre wide, to insert*the Qro'^)s- Now, I 
thought o^an iron rod to raise all the frames at once, and to the 
same angle; in tl^e manner of a filleted window-blind or the 
lulier-boarding ol a stable window. For this purpoge IVould 
have a hook (I, Jig. 50.) fixecl to the middle of both sides of each 
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frame, and holes in the flat part of the iron rod m, to catch on 
these; the ends of the rod having a series of holes to graduate 
the height; and, when drawn along, to be fixed w^th a staple to 
an upright stanchion («) placed at each end of the pit. \Vhen 
the lights were to be raised’the reverse way, it would be only 
hooking on the rod to the opposite sides of the frames. By this 
sinjple contrivance the frames may all be raised at once, and to 
a (Titch that the* glass may receive the rays of the morning and 
evening sun ))erpendiculiirly, wliile it catches that of the mitlday 
sun at an angle of incidence. It would, however, rec|uire more 
than the strength of one man to tlraw the rod ; mid 1 throw out 
the hint that it maj be improved upon, and in order that some 
young gardener may contrive a^ sipiple method of working it. 

There are other sorts of pits that may be foynd necessary, 
but these here giveu embody the elenicnts of the whole, and 
they may In; varied in width or height, by intelligent gardeitcrs, 
so as to suit for any sort of succession pits. I have the sanction 
of the best practical gardeners, in saying that common hotbeds, 
with air chmnbers or vaults underneath, and with air tubes from 
thefli to adjacent musl)«oom betls, &c., are cjuite useless; and 
the .same partie.s, after the experience oT year.s, look upon those 
figured In the foregoing paper as being both ns simple artd as 
perfect as tfiey can lie made, according to the present best, 
known methods of raising and forcing, &c. • 

Ilnviiif^ now endeavonri;tl to show the means by which die * 
amelioration of the hum^ile pit may be effAited, I shllll sufrer 
the conservatory and greenho<ise to lysume their claims upoir 
public attention, and to go on'iejoicing in ifll tffe splendour of 
their gay and benutifid furniture; trustitig that they will always 
bear in mind (which all grateful show houses', as well as persons, 
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should do) the humble beings by which they were raised to, 
and are now sustained in, their present grandeur. 

Chatsworthf July 20. 1842. 


Art. IX, Desultory Notes on Ranting Timber STrces in Scotland. 

, By ScoTUs, 

As planting in Scotland has, during'the last twenty years, been 
carried on pretty extensively, it may not be uninteresting to 
some of your numerous readers south of the Tweed, to peruse a 
few desultory notes on the subject, which I am able to make from 
practice and observation. I need not say that, during the above 
period, the principal tree employed has been larch, and that it 
has been j^lanted in masses, clumps, and belts, or, as we deno¬ 
minate the latter here, stripes. The Scottish lairds have not 
been slow to follow the instruction of their forefathers, “ lie aye 
slickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’:” 
but they have done no more than stick in the tree; at least nine 
tenths of them have, after said operation, never “fashed” them¬ 
selves aboHtth'e matter; and the consequences are truly distressing, 
as I shall more particularly advert' to in the secjuel. The be¬ 
nefits derived from the numerous plantations that are now seen 
every where in the Highlands of the Lowlands (if I may use 
such an expression) are very considerable; and on this subJ<5ot 
your ‘readers will find som^ interestiiig observations in the 
Qiiarterly Journal of Agriculturcy by Mr. Jackson of Pennicuick. 

As above stated, our piantatipns are in masses, clumps, or 
belts. The first of these is almost the only form in which we 
can pretend to any thing approaching to the picturesque; for 
here the fence of the plantation may be entirely or nearly kept 
out of sight, w'liile in tlie two latter modern this is almost im¬ 
possible. If a plantation is made for beauty and profit, ns rcgarils 
wood, the mass is certainly the most desirable; but the clump 
and the belt are by no means destitute either of beauty or use¬ 
fulness: indeed, as regards the latter quality, I will venture to '»ay 
that in many districts the country has been benefited 50 or TOO 
per cent, by (he numerous belts stretching their protecting arms 
around what are now; lowly green pastures, but before the 
encircling stripe was formed were barren ‘heatliy uplands. 
Clumps and stripes of plantation, too, come within the'limits of 
many a one who cannot give land lor a rtiass; and, if a jjltlc per¬ 
suasion would indcce proprietors to carry this most useful 
unprovement a little further, one* object of this epistle will be 
gained. Therjf is rn error which a great many proprietors fall 
info, in forming belts of (tlantation, namely, that of making them 
too narrow. 'Jiiis isvi short-sight^'policy, and arises often from 
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their listening too much to their tenants, who usually grudge 
every morsel of laud taken off the farm for this purpose. It is 
the custom here, in agricultural leases, to reserve to the landlord 
power to take from the farm what land he ntay wish for j^lanting, 
upon his allowing to the tenant a deduction *from his rent 
for it, a& tlie same shall be fixed by arbitration. No sooner • 
does the landlord declare his intention of planting, say a dump, 
than the tenant declares it to be “ the very soul of fhe farm,” 
while to other people it locfks like a very ordinary bit of land 
or if a belt aloijg the foot of the hill, around the ring fence of the 
farm, is proposed, the answer is, “ It’s an unco .gude bit for the 
sheep:” and, if the landlord boldly goes on to take the bit of 
land, the arbiters lay on the tawse smartly in fixing the deduction 
of rent in consecpience, so tliat the landlord gets disgusted, and 
the planting is abandoned. Instead of this coursej let the 
landlord, before the eijd of a lease, consider the matter well, and 
stake off’his land for his plantation, ahd he will fimbthat what is 
taken off* makes a wonderfully small diminution, if any, in the 
sum offeretl for the farm. So much for the lime when a plant¬ 
ation ought to be made. 

Our severest blasts of wind here are from the south-west and 
west, as may be seen from oar trees bending to the east. Our 
belts therefore, as far us practicable, run from north to south, and 
from north-west to south-east, though this is of course varied by 
sittfalion and cflnvenience. They ought never to be less than 
sixty yards wide; aud, if {wenty or forty more yards can be added 
to their width, the shelter will not only be greater, and the woo<l 
better, but they will look muc;)i handsomer; ui'd, if they are 
wide enough to allow a roadway along the centre of the Irelt, 
it will be found a great advantage, both in giving access to the 
wood for carting, w hen it is of a size fit for useful ^mrposes, and 
also when it is young, in affording facilities of insj^ecting the 
wood with a^view to thinning, which, alas ! is so much neglected. 
Most proprietors know' the advantage of a march fence; they 
would, in many cases, find it greatly to their benefit and not mucli 
inoit ex|)en»>ive to have a march stripe, for which each coter- 
initfbus proprietor shouUl give forty or fifty yards, having a road 
in the centre along the actual line of malch, or it mjght be more 
convenient if the stripe were for sp much of its length otkone 
man’s land Aid sh much on the other. By this latter mode,, 
each woukl be able to thin his own wood to his liking; and this 
is of greater consequence yi a stripe than in almost any other 
llirm of plantation, and jn stripes is almost always rtfcglecifed. 
There is a passage in your SuhurbaH^Gardenert p. 470., as 
thinning, winch ought to be Itong up over the nihntel-pieces of 
our Scottish lairds. I do not think I coaid name ten plantations 
in the South of Scotland whefi^the trees are sufficiently thinned; 
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and llie reason you always get for its not being done is, “ Oh 
the trees are of no use as wooti, and they make excellent shelter.” 
Now, in the first place, what is the use of planting thick ? It may 
be said thfe trees shelter one another; this is a mistake ns 
regards young trees, for by the time a tree is big, enough to 
afford shelter, his neighbour is as large, and^can give as much 
shelter as he can: then the expense of thinning, w hen the trees 
are worthless, is considerable, and it requires a bold hand to 
cut down a fine thriving tree. l''woulil say therefore, if you 
have not courage to thin (though 1 am rather an advocate for 
thick planting),* plant sparingly. In belts it is jicculiarly ne¬ 
cessary to thin. A belt is planted for shelter; and for twenty 
years perhaps, though that is the utmost limit, a belt, planted 
as thickly as it is generally planted, will form a good shelter, but 
after that period the shelter becomes less and less. 'I'iie trees 
come to be without a single branch on ,'he stem for ten feet 
upwards at least; they are unhealthy, their roots being choked; 
the wind makes fearful havoc among them; and, at the end of 
the second twenty years, there will be lint a few stragglers left to 
tell the melancholy fate of their departed brethren : and, obs<-rve, 
these stragglers are' oit the outside of the belt, and possibly on 
the most exposed side; but wherb they have bad a little more 
justice in jioint of room, and got accustoinetl to the blast. But, 
if a belt is thinn'bd so that the lateral branches barely touch one 
another, the tree becomes feathered nearly to tile gioiind, aii'd a 
dense mass of foliage or branches reniivins to arrest the progress 
of the wind, and the desired shelter is gained. The trees, 
though not soMall, are healthy and in a more natural state; their 
roots have room; and they stand their ground amid the winter 
storms, which with us are neither lew nor far between. 

A great o^ijeetion to ))lanting being carried on more ex¬ 
tensively than it has .hitherto been is die great expense of 
ent,‘losing. In pastoral countries “ a <lry stane dike” is almost 
necessary. Your English readers, or some of them, may require 
to be told that this is a wall built of stones without mortar. It 
is generally about 4^ or 5 feet high, and costs frofli Gs. to'lb.f. 
per rood of 18^ ft. This, ns above stated, is the most ex|ici^sive 
part of the, plantation, but one of the most important; if good 
durable stone is to be had in the immediafe jieighboufhootl, in 
. spite of the heavy outlay, it is the cheapest, the most durable, 
and satisfactoiy fence, in the long run. But a great many plant¬ 
ations have been made with no othci; fence than a dituh and turf 
wtfti, or*as we call them “ feal tlikes,” with a single railing of 
spaling along the top, .This is 'a cheap fence and is put uj), 
paling includtti, fiir about Is. tTt/. per rood. 'I’he cost will 
scarcely be a year’s intfcrest of the outlay on a stone dike; but 
it requires constaift attention,'a» cattle are apt to rub it down, 
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and sundry other misfortunes to happen 'to it. However, witli 
a very moderate degree of care, it will answer, and in many 
situations has answered, all the purposes of the stone diHe, and, 
so far as appearances go, it is much prtfttier to took at. I 
do not approve of sowing whins on these dikes; for^ unless they 
are regularly switched, they spread into the adjoining fields, and ■ 
become a great nuisance, and are often destroyed by fi;ast.* 
Drainage .— Draining is requisite in a plantation, which also 
is much neglected : by drarning, I mean particularfy surface 
drains; these »an be made at a very small cost; about a.penny 
a rood for the ortlinary sheep drains, which they\esemble, 20 in. . 
wide at top. I t in. at bottom, and about 12 in. deep. The be¬ 
nefit of these ilrains is immense, in drying the ground, and i^it, 
worthy t-fatteiition to observe that along the line of drajn, upon 
the stuff thrown out, the trees beat their neighbours; and you 
eanjd’ten follow out ihp line of drain, by looking along the tops 
of the young trees, «hich, in the above situation, are so much 
more vigorous than their neighbours, that they sometimes re- 
'-cmble a hedge on a bare part of the plantation. 

If a stone ilike is made, there ought to be, iq^about every 
hundred yards, a set of steps, forming a stile, for crossing into 
the plantation. 'I'liis will be'fouiul a great saving to the wall, 
if sport.-.Bien and their dogs are in the habit occasionally of fol¬ 
lowing game into it, for both man and dog will prefer the easiest 
poifft Ibr getting over the fence, and they will not pull down a 
stone or two, every J,ime yhey pass, to the danger of their legs, 
and the tletriment of tju* fence. Young plantations are a great 
shelter lor haies, and, if it is wished to give them access, let 
pens or conduits, 12 in. by Pin., be made also, every 100 or 200 
yards, in the dike. Neither these,,nor the stiles, will add a six¬ 
pence to the original contract price of the ilike. l^el these pens 
or conilnits, however,«be shut up in autuipn, whenever the corn 
is cut; as, whgn the hares lie in the plantation, and feed out of.it, 
they are easily snared on the funs leading to the pens. The 
pens ll)r the hares should be opened about the beginning of 
iMaich, and^he keeper should look sharp to them. Any gate 
to tHe plantation shouW be boarded, so as to prevent hares 
passing in or out; for, if this is not done, it is tht poacher’s 
harvest field with his net. During the iwonths of Oclobef to 
March, incluSve, the hares will take the dike at any part, wIk.ii 
they wish •access, but the young ones are not tible to doit. 
The pens a|;e useful also fof j;^.mng partridges and pheasaiHs pass¬ 
ing to and from the cover., 

Edinhurgh, Juhf 1842. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. lUuslrattones Plantarum Orientalium ; ou Choix de Plantes 
nouvellfs, ‘OU peu connues, de VAsie Occidenlnle. I’ar M. le Comte 
Jaubfert, Mefabre de la Clianibre des Deputes, et M. Ed. Spach, 
Aide-Naturaliste au Museum d’Histoirc Naturelk' de Paris. 
Ow'vage accompagne d’une Carle gcograpkique tiouvellc, eti 4 
J’euilles, par M.le Colonel Lapie, contcnant les piincipanx Itini'raires 
des Voyageurs Botanistes, dcpuis Ifie Siecte jiisqu’ a nos Joitts. 
A Selection of new or rare Plants from Western Asia, &c. A la 
Librairie Encyclopedique de Uoret, Hue Hauttfeuilic, No. 10. 
bis. Livraisqr.s I. et II. Paris, 1842. 

In order to give an idea of wliat the reader may expect from tins work, 
we give a translation of the preface. 

I will explain tlie circmnstances which gave rise to this work, and the plan of 
its execution, luihiied, from .in eailiest _\onth, with a lively taste for the stinij 
of plants, 1 explored the South tjf France, the Alps,e.he Pt renees. Austral!..; and 
Italy, sucecssiSely and set era! times o\ er ; at first in com|)aiit w ith the unfortu¬ 
nate Jacquemont, whose premature death is deplored In science, and afterw ards 
alone, without interfering with the contrihntion 1 made to the of Ihr 

Ccnlrv of France, piihlished In my friend, M. Boieaii, director of the botanic 
garden at Ang'*rs.* Since Isl!), seareelv a tear has elapsed that 1 Inne not 
made a botanical exoursioif. The flora of the Mediterranean had particulaily 
occupied my attention, and my researiihes there had gnen me an intense 
desire to puisiie ni) studies towards the East. In the spring of 18;;!», I re¬ 
solved, at last, to put this idea into execution. I had the good fortlnie to join 
M. Charles Texier, whose splendid artineological labours m Asia Minor h.ive 
been so justly appreciated, and who was then setting o'nt on his fourth ex¬ 
pedition. It was impossible to find a more certain guide, or a moie agiee.dile 
companion, for the journey, in every respect. We saw, m company with eaih 
other, that portion of'Asia Minor which comprehends Smyrna and I'.phesiis, the 
valley of the .Ml-ander, (leyra and Mount (';idmns in ancient <'aria, ancient 
Phrygia, the chain of the Olympus of Ibthynia, Uronssa, Nicea, Nicoinedia, 
and ( onstantinople. 

“ My health, which was afiectefi by tbe ihmate, prcwenle.l me exploring 
further; but, altbongh I could only accomplish a part of tim task I hail Im¬ 
posed on myself, ueverihelir.s, di voted as 1 was exVhisivelv to botanising, and 
fur.nished with all the ostensible means of making a rich collection, I have 
brought back a great number of interesting plants, among which there are 
some new ones. J was proceeding to [iiiblish these plants, when 1 was un¬ 
expectedly called to the ministry of public works. 'I'hi., infidelity to botany 
was not to be of long duration. As soon as 1 regained my liberty, mv first 
thought was to resume my intention of publ».hing. To proceed wiAi any 
advantage to,science it was hece.ssary to examine the collections brought from 
the,same countries by preceding travellers, m the rich lierbariiiin.s of the 
museum, of my honourable colIdiigiie M. 15. llele.s.sert, and,of several other 
distinguished men of science. As my labour advanced, the horizon extended 
before me ; anilxcs the desire of study ing the flora of the Mediferrmiean had 
led me into Asia Minor, 1 was, in the same nihnner, induceil, by the intimate 
rekition C'at exists between the vegetation ^ had just explored icnd that of the 
whole of Western Asia, to make myself master of the general features which 
** _ % 

'■ * 'i vols. in 8vo. l{oret,il’aris, 1810. The types of the species described 
in the Flora of the Ci^iilrr of Framv have been deposited by M. .Saul, our 
fellow-laboprer, and niyst lf, at Iloyrgeif, in the niuseimi of the ile|iartmcnt. 
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characterise this vast region. I found myself surronndccl with an immense 
quantity of materials, eitlier imperfectly known, or entirely incdite<i. Col¬ 
lections which appciired exhausted furnished me, every instant, with objects 
worthy of being brought to light. Who would believe, for exam^ile, that, 
among the works of Tournefort on the Cast, there is,still mattoi' to be gleaned 
after IJcsfomaines and so many others ? Of this, however,^ have* been con¬ 
vinced in examining the herbarium of this great naturalist, his manuscri|)ts, 
and the ortginal drawings of his intelligent artist, Aubriet, which were com- * 
municated to me by the kindness of M. A. dc Jussieu. * 

“ Among recent collections there are none more complete tlfan those of 
Auchcr-Eloy, who died at l.spaluai in Ib.’iH, a true mart\r to sfience, after 
ten years of travels almost entirely devoted to the region of which I have 
been speaking. Che principal part, containing more especially the unicpic 
specimens, is de|)Ositcd in the museuin, and has been arranged by M. A. 
Urongniart: the rest is distributed in diflerent herbariums in Paris and abroad. 
In l*aris, M. Delcssert, M. A\'cbb, author of the Xnlura/ lluluri/of the Canary 
Utanih, M. Maille, and iiuself possess a considerable part of u. The im¬ 
portance of the iliscovcries of this intrepid traveller may be juijged of by 
reading the volumes of I’nn/ronnis Si/sloiiaitt unit'crsahs Jlrgni vcgetahi/m of 
IJc^udolle. which appeared in IH3(i. The widow of Aucher-Eloy, whom I 
haiitlie honour of visiting St Constantinople, intrusted me with her husbamrs 
among which are his Journal of 183 ."j, and that of 1837 and 1838, Ixvth 
remarkable for the variety of obsers ations they contain, even out of the pale 
oi' botany : they may hear a comparison, if not in a literary [mint of view, at 
least for the interest which is attached to those perilous travels, with tlic 
letters of Jaequemont written from India. I propose, ssith Rie authority of 
Rime. Eloy, to make it tile subject oj' a separate publication, after basing ar¬ 
ranged the niamiseri|)t; accompanying it with notes to elucidate the bo¬ 
tanical notices interspersed tbronglioiit, and giving figures of the plants 
tliemseUes. 

“Clius, instead otlimitiiig my self to the plants of the East v lii^ b 1 gathered 
myself, i hate been led to make known, liy descriptions and engrayngs, 
certainly not «//tlie umibtiecdwr little known species of Western Asm (this 
would he a gisantie enterprise in point of l.diour and expense), Imt at least 
an extensive selection of those species,^rest rving the power pf giving more or 
less extension to iny plan according to circumstances. It is a sort of elastic 
frame which 1 am going to open for one of the finest duisious of botanical 
geography, and as a resort which I prppo^e for the reseiuehesVf the learned 
who have already, or m.iv yet have occasion to be engaged there. I Innc been 
iiifurnied that M. IJoissief of (ieiuwa, anilior of the Unlatnral Journrn into 
the South Ilf S/umi, has begun, almost at tlie smile time as niy'i'lf. to iiuesti- 
gate the |danls* of Aiieber-Eloy, but no one has a- yet tbonglit of giving 
engnnings of them. Tile public eamiot be otherwise than Innetilcd by those 
siiiiultnneuns elKirts. 

“ Tlie iiutniw of my selection cxelndes, for the pii sent at least, all idea of 
a systematic order by I'amilies and genera. It will not be pindeiit. or even 
{Kissililc, till ailer a long acipiaintance with tbe:,plants of this region, and ot 
all the works hearing on it, to think of oflering to the pubi»e a metliodie 
cmimeralion, a sort of •Horn of Western Asia: w»e must only aim atotins 
object. If I citTniot Stiain it, I shall at least have contributed to pre|Xire for 
others the arcomplishment of a work which is imuh wantyl in a scientific 
point of t iew. , 

“<>nce engaged in this career, ksooii found that iny single powers were not 
sullicient for ii work of such eyeiit. 1 was thereforcAihliged to flbenre file 
assistance of a man of seieiiee who rus already of some authority ; ^nd T 
was fortunate efloiigh to obtain that ^ij' M. .8p:Ilh, assi^fant naturalist at the 
museuin, well known by works cihieing sound eritieisin, aiul by his eo-oper^. 
tioii with M. de Mirbel in tlie most (lylicate rcseaiTlu's of vegetable |ihy siology. 

fi ii '2 
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Wc have, therefore, undertaken this work in concert, to whicii J shall devote 
all my leisure. 

“ The region we are about to examine comprehends all Asia Minor, 
Armenia, (Jeorgia, to the summits of the chain of the (Caucasus; a part of 
Persia, to thepreat Saltf.Deserts, and to the frontier of Helouehistan ; lastly, 
Moscat awcl Zemrt’i, which are to be the subject of a separate publication bcgnii 
by M. Deeaisne. 

“ In alt ages, the irresistible attraction of Europe^ towards the East, to 
which iiistory and politics bear testimony, has also had its effect on botanical 
travellers. "I’he following enumeration will give an idea of what they have 
done, and of the resources they have prepa. ed for us. The French have been 
the most active, anti this has been an adtlitioiial motive for confirming me in 
my midcrtakiiig. I was of opinion that, bv attaching nnsflf to a branch of 
the human sciences' in which the French liave excelled, 1 was contributing, 
within the limits of tiiy means, to the honour of ni_\ country. 

“ The first of this series is a Frcnchiiiaii, Pierre liclon, a native of .Moiis, 
about the tear Ij-ll3. 

“ From.l.jT.S to loTo, Rattwolf of Augsburg explored Palestine, Sjria, and 
Mesopotamia: his iiarr.itice is; written in l.’iS.’i. The s\steniatie catalogue of 
his plants was not published till In (iroiiovitis, at Lev den. 

“ In 161,j, Paclielier brought to France the horsechestiiut, on bis return 
from the l.evant. 

“ t)nr immortal Tournefort, one of the great reformers of botany, ami the 
accomplislied model of travellers, travelled over tieorgia, Arinciiia, and the 
North of Asia Minor, in 1761), In order of Louis \l\'. 

“ .Sherard, Ellgli'li consiJ at Smyrna in 176:?, lived there for a considerable 
time, and made several excursions in the,neighbouring ]>rovinces. 

“In I7:?h, Biixbaum published the result of his travels in Armtiiia, and 
several other countries of the Levant. 

“ In 17.'Jtt, the vvo.'k of 8havv, the botanist and antiijuary, appeared. 

“ (Tiiilandin is nearly about the same period. , • 

“ Ip I74P, I las.schpnst, the disciple of Limneus, explored the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna, Pale.stine, and Syria. 

“Towards 1761, Forskal, the cotiijianion ol Xiehtihr in .Arabia, toiicheil at 
Constantinople apd Sniy rna, 

Ststini, in 1776, described part of the ancient Bithynia, ,'m<l the peninsula 
of Cyzicus; in 17 Hl-SO^ ;,„J 1787, he visited almost all Turkey, and advanced 
a.s far its B.issifi-a. 

“ In 1784, Mitdiaiix, who at a later ptriod brought into France the materials 
for the FIdia nf Xmi/i Anifiirn, proceedeil to Aleppo, under the auspice, of 
Lemotniier, and cx()lored several provinces of Turkey and Persia, including 
GhHaii. 

“ Sifitliorj), in 1786-87, and 1761, herhorised .Mount Olympus twice, pro¬ 
ceeded along the coast of g\sii Minor, and stopped at the islands, pai licid.irly 
at (lypriis. 

“ Labillardiere, in 17 S7, made a tour in Sy riaj c 

“In 1762, Olivier and Broguiere were sent into 'I’lirkey and Persia, on a 
•scientific niissim, by the Executive Provisionary (lotmcil, m which Monge and 
Uolltiid presided : they ro'naincd .six years. ' 

More recently, when the love of the natural sciences has''become greatly 
extended, Dumont d’l'rville, Bt'langer, Botta, Bove, Dubois, Havergie, ('oipie- 
bert de Montbret*, and particularly Aucher^j'doy, all Frenchinen; Webb, 
Ilii^ipel, Schiinper, Fleischer, Kotschy, and I'direnbcrg, have ^explored our 


* M. Webb, vCho irf in no.sscs.sion <if t'ne plants of Coiptelicrt de Montbret, 
lids had the kindness to place them at my disposal. 
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r(!gion in every direction, and accuniidated in their lierl)ariums the plants of 
tlie liast. The expedition of Col. ('Iiesney on the Euphrate.s and Tigris, 
opening new routes to Englisli enterprise, has also not been without its 
iulvantugc to botany. ^ • 

“ For the Oaueasian district alone, the Germans anil the Russian*,following 
in the train oj military expeditions, have, for the last twenty years, rendered 
incaIcnIabU services to botany. I wdl only name, at present, Bieberstein, . 
S/ovits, ('. A. Meyer, iftid llohcnackcr. A notice of their labours, as well as 
of those which belong to the last age, may be seen in the es^at of M. Trautvet- 
ter, entitled G'/'mii/Ws.* oinrr tier Ihiliinih in Jiixiifi auf Unsihiud 

(Sketch of a History of Botany witli rcgaid to Russia), extraetdd from the 
Memoirs of the /\*'a(lcnn of St. Pctcrshnrg. 

“ In cstahlishing, as it were, the foundation of a flora yf Western Asia, it 
was indispcns.ihle to add to onr lUiisIriittnn- .1 a geograpitical chart of this 
region, tr.icing out the principal itineraries of hotamcal travellers. I have 
noted ihcm down nnself. wi'h the giealest care,from all ihcdocnmcnls which 
1 haw I)..", ahh' to procure; that of Mich.mx i-. extracted from the inedited 
collection of iu.miiscripts of botanists which forms part of thc’gallery of 
M. II. Delcsserl. These travels haw snpplic.Mne with valuable information, 
not*Wdy as to the localittes mentioned in fhe hcrhals, and the habitat of 
jil.ints. but also on the di fieiencies in geography itself. The grand works of 
.M. Texier on Asia Minor, .'Vrinenia, and Persia, and the beautiful general map 
of IVrsia on which Col. Lapie has been engaged for a length of time, will 
throw great light on these countries; but tbev have both agreeil, till their 
important labours are piiblishcil, to lend their aid in the emistruetion of a 
liartieidar map to aU'Wer onr purpose. All the itineraries of M. Texier are 
.ilso niarktd ; so that it will serve ;f> an index map to his -If/nv. We have 
thongbt’t advisable to add the itinerariis of Coranei/. and of iiiv eolle.agne. 
.M. 1 .eon (!e l.i Horde, both Frenchmen, but not botanists no less on account 
oftlu' nidividu.il merit of the works, than of their voiiiiexion wi'h the travels 
ol' Texier, * 

" We h.ive been earefyl to iiiaik on the'ehart all the authentic indieidions 
which we have been able to |irociire of the heights of places above the level 
of the sea. Al.niy of tliesi* indications are from the barometrical observations 
of M. Texier, revised by Col. Delero', xvho has been of the utmost assistance 
to ns in this part of onr labour. \\'e are confident that onr chart will be of 
great assistance to botanists, whetber 111 f.icilitating the ehissilication of the 
localities in hcrhals, or in calling their altention to points still unexplored; 
we even hope that it will be adopted In all travellers, vvhalner iitav be the 
object of their ic'earches.* 

, “ Cti;, ,1vi lil.tiT, Ml inhci of the C/iinnlt > ,•/' }>, piitiis. 

“ Pmo, FV/s I. lsf->." 

l.iv. I. eotitaitis de.seriptiotis and figures of Texiera "/o.'//folia .tnnh. 1 / Spruh 
(I’eltflria g/i;.v/#dlia Ihi',), ltoerli,i.'iv/a iirieiit.dis ,7. tt .S’., Nyreiii'psis stvlosa 
.7. c/#).; all eriiciferotts plan(f, .'silene eehin.'it,i Tiitiica hrachvpetala 

7. <■/ ,S'., Diehogidttis tiihnlosa .7, <i S. ; all silenaeeons plants. .S’eiluni 
carietise .7^c/ ,S’. ; Crassulaeeir. .laiihertm .\ueheri Gk///i m.; /Aibiace.v. I'li- 
tiriihin alhariielblia I'n/i/^ ViihiHincf. .\ciidphiloi*/’icris J. i t S. ; SAian- 

Liv. II. eontuins Hetoroehroa niinuart/eWc.'' J. ct S. ; 11. soergnliidolia J. ct 
S.\ Siletietc. //'hies orientali^ I’oir. (a re|)etition id Mr. l.umbert’s figure, 
with Rottie slfcht variations, as th# authors ueknowledge in a note). Canim'- 
lopus eerastioiiles S/iiicIi, 7/vmrieutii nriganifiMitim tfil/il., II. 'rtlurnelifl-tn 
J. et .S., It. Jaiihert/i Spaeli", 77. /imrinicafolinin .S/irrc'/, 77. adenbtri*-hni^ 
S/mrh, Jf. rupe%.tre .7. <1 A'., 77. niauim Ih'ir* It. onjgalli.^ioides J. rl .S'.; 
all riibiaeeons plants. 

U It 
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Abt. II. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, liotany. 

Rural Architecture, S)-c., lately published, icith some Account of those 

eonsidc'-ed’thc more’intcrestino. 

• ® 

Ar.o.t: Afaris jMcdilrnami et Adrintiri, Ohxrri'athius in Dia^nnsi'.i Spreintnu ct 
Disjxtxilioufni (iiiitrum. Auctoro .lucobo (1. Agart’li. The Aljisc oC the 
IMcditerrtnean and Adriatic Seas. itc. 8vo, i)|). la". Paris, 184-.J. 
Eighty-threo genera ainl two hundred niyl ninety tlireo species arc dcscrilicd, 
with their synonyines, habitats, and c\cry other dcsiruldV particular. They 
are arranged under the following six tribes: — Ceramii;^.', Cryptonimea’, 
Chondrieif, Hliodo.nielea', Spha;roeoccdrdca;, and Delesserave. 

liemarks mi the Alannncment, nr rather the Alis-A!iiiinn, meiit,<>f JVinidt, J'/aiitii- 
ttmis, and Iledne-rnie Timber , By J. West, Banil-Agent, &r. ite.. North 
Coliinghani, Newark, Notts, bvo, p|>. Newark and London, Ihdi. 

In looking over this work for an extract to (juote, tve were glad to find the 
follow ing : — 

“ My own experienee, as wt;ll as that of niany others whom I hav*-' on- 
suited, convintes me that the notion, whieb so extensively i)revails, as to the 
injurious elieets of pruning, is dieidedtj/ iiicnrrecl. It may hate had its origin 
in the evidence of injirry to timber, which has been turnisbed by iiijitdieums 
jiriiiiiiin; and thus what would have else been universally seen to be necessary 
has come to bo almost universally condemned: but this is a common error, 
and has been too often shown to render it necessary for me to expose it here. 
Some very valuable observations on pruifng have been published by Mr. Main, 
in his excellent little work, entitled ‘ The Forest I’l.inter and I’ruiicr’s A.s- 
.sistant.’ .At [). o.'l. _,the following paragraph occurs : — ‘ But the dnly part of 
a woodimm's duty which does not appear to be well defined, or at least not 
generally iigreed upon by practical men, is relative to the‘uccessily of carl-fully 
prurfmg and managing the trees dbring the first fifteen or twenty years of their 
growth.’ 

“ I (piotc the last member of the above with entire approbation; that is, so 
fur as the necessity for priming is reoignised in it; and I fiirtlicr think that 
the reasons wliiili arc given by -Mr.Main for pruning, and the manner in which 
he has illustrated his principle — the clear and satisfactory way in which he 
has treated the whole subject — Intitle him to the confideiice, and to the 
thanks, of all who are interested in the growth of trees.” (p. 8!). j 

“ Mr. Main’s is an able laiid lucid examination rtf the ipicstion of pruning, 
ar.(], to my thinking, nio-t fully and satisfactorily settles it. lie shows that 
wIk.ii priiiiiiig is properly done, ami when it is commenced early enough, and 
so managed as to secure the desircil result in fifteen or twenty years, it may 
not only be done vvitli safety, and without material injury to the timber, but 
that no other plan or practice will answer so well. This hd clearly proves 
upon scientific data, familiarly illustrated by ni'mcroiis plates, and coiAirmcd 
by [iractical stateiiRiits.” ('ll. ) 

“ Every considerable estate ought to have a person upon it, wliofc attention 
shafl r.cc/iisire/y be dcvotfal to thd supervision of th6 v\'oods,^plantaluins, and 
hedge-rows, &c. He should be a ll•rll-^•llleated and an intelligent mnn; and 
slionld be so leeil paid fur his srrriris, us to feel that his employer liii.s a moral 
claim upon him, lor the entire ilcvotion of Irs mind, as well ns his physical 
pc^.vers, the efficient discharge of his durtes." (p. IIH.) ,•' 

There is a good deal of useful matter in tlx\ book, but it would be greatly 
''inipfoved by infusing into it, the systdin of Mr. Billington and Mr. (.'ree, as 
well as that of Mr. Main. The great advantage of (Iree’s system is, that it is 
Aaluced to a rule as |daiii ai the .siiri|)lest rule in aritliinctic. We reconmiend 
Mr. West to consult what is written on Mr. (Iree’s system in the current 
volume of tjiis magazine, and in thpt ft*. 1H| I. The systems of Mr, Billington 
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and of Mr. Main arc essentially the same as that of Afr. Crcc; but both these 
authors have stopped short of "ivin^ the rule of practice, which Mr. Cree has 
done, and in such a manner as to reduce scientific pruning to the highest 
degree of simplicity. 

Jllusiratiims and l)fsrnp/i<in.i of Kdpret Chnrch, Ucrrfmhhrw ; witk an Estay 
on Evclniimtienl Drofin. JJy (i. U. Lewis, Author of various Works. 
Folio, l>p. •10, and 2t^platcs. Loiulon, 1812. 

We inrticed Farts li. and iii. of this work in our preceding volume, 
p. C27.; it is now completed, and forms a \erv handsome folio, illu.strated by 
beautiful engraving.s. The last of these, which is a folding piste, gives a 
.splendiil view of KLilpeek, from Dipper’s Moor. 

The church of^Cdpeck stands at the distance of about eight miles from 
Hereford, on the road to Abergavenny. It appears to hav*: been founded in 
1 lO-l, and given to the Abbet of tilouecstcr by the lord of Kdpeck Castle. 
After Massing through many h.imls it was sold to .John Symond.s, Esq., a few 
years ago Being in a scry utired jairt of the cuntry it has been but little 
sisited by strangers; aiul lienee the great value of the present worl^ depicting 
it in all its details, to anti(|iiarians and arehiteal'. lisi’ii the gardener may 
deiWMi .some hint.s from it,for the formation of flowcr-h.irders and antique 
(lower-knots, as we hope to show by and by,^mt not tid we have completed 
the So ntrhan llorttnillnrnl. 

7*/;e 7*rai'ltt'r of innhtno and lopninn:^ !{oa>h : of rotnfi lo tino Evolpalhs, 
Et nrrx, and Drain-, . a/to, a Ahl/n-d of roinpaitni; Hoa.l.t, int/i rrfi-rrnrr fo 
/hr J^oirrr if J)raao/it u-rjaa-rd ; irit/i Diarltra/ 11'oi n n/Min, tntrndrd to 
sunp/tfn i/a- Alodr of i',t/iinatino D‘ir//i~n-or/i in ('idtiaot and Endiaiikiiu-nts. 
By Thom,IS Hughes, Esep, Cisil l-.ngineer. h\o, pp. 1(18. London, Is.'W. 
Tliis is^ judicious practie.il work, the eoiilents of which will be iinderstocHl 
by the following headings to the chapteis : — • 

(Hiscrviitioiis on ♦he Necessity for a general Improsement ol the common 
Hoads.— On the Method of improving a»i existing Boa I. The Figufe or 
Frofile which should bf give* to tin-' Bed and Sun.ice. Forming the Foot¬ 
path and Fences. — On tli*' Improvement of Boads by means of'iiitching the 
Bottom with Stones phiced on Falgg, as adopted by .Mu Telford on the 
London and Holyhead Bond. — On the Improvement of the Highg.ite .\rch- 
way Road, by means of a Contrete F'oiiiidatioii, composed of (iravel and 
Cement. —On the I so of Concrete.composed of (iravel and Lime, ns a 
F’oundation for Bonds in pl.ues where |)itclinig •''tones camio^ be procured. — 
On the Drainage of Bo^ils. — On the Me.nis of comp.iriiig diflerent Boads, 
and of estimating the I'.flect of Inclinations', and the other C.uises prodiuing 
Besistaiice to Motion.— On the Method of estimating the Friees of Fhtrth- 
work, and other Kinds of Labour ner esstiry in the Improv emeiit and Bep.iir 
of Roads. 

.1 y^o/ivc on T/ir priiirijiaf f^lat/iriiuilit a/ Drairiiio^lnx/i niiii ilt,t riiiptopcd tip the 
I'.iiffinn r, .li l■/ldl■l■t, and f^rrrpor. By 1'. W^ .''imms, Civ il l aigineer and 
Surveyor, Kc. sve. Large I^nio, pp. !>2, with mimer((u.s woodcuts. 
Londoft, Is.'i'i. •Js. lit/. -• 

A useful I'l^tlt vvorC for yoiing gardeners who are teaching theinsclves' to 
draw plans.* * 

7’//e \in//i Annua/ fii-jiort of^/ir Itoifu/ Conura// Pidt/tro/inic Soakdy, 8vo, 
pp. idti, with .several plates. F’aliiioiith and i.ondon, IH-y. 

Among the various nieteoroffvgie.d^registers given in the present voh^ne is 
one for 18-H, J'rom observations made at I’eifttarrow, by our correspondcilf 
Mr. Corbett, gardener there. The folfowing are the heavlings of his table, and 
the observiations which follow it; both may be tiseful to gardeners keeping 
registers : — 


It It 4 
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“ The instruments arc placed on a small table, near tlicecfitre of the ganlen, 
fully exposed to t|,tG weather, without heinj; sheltercil or shaded by trees or 
buildinfjs. This table is about .‘5 ft. above the surface of the ground, aiul 
quite level; the rain-gauge, hygrometer, and evaporating bitsin, stand u|H)n 
it; and the two register thermometers arc suspended from the edge, on the 
north side,of tlic table, fidly exposed to the air; Imt, being a little below the 
edge of the table, the rats of (he sun are broken by it. 

” The hottest day for the tear ttas theibth of April, when the lhenne>{?.“/<'r 
reached 80°, jnd the 2.!>th of Mat was nearit the same; the coldest night 
was on the 7th of January, viz. 1','°. 

“ The observations were made at seven o’clock every morning, when the 
thermometers are adjusted, tinil the rain measured and Intoked for the da^ 
before; that is to say, all the rain that (alls between stten o’clock on Monday 
morning and sliven o’clock on Tiicsda) morning is bookeil for Monday ; 
and the lowest point to which the minimpm thermometer reathed (its btiokeil 
on the seventh of Januar\) |)rob,ibl( iictually happened ciirU on the morning 
of the eighth.” 


lii jMrt to Her S\InJesl'/'i /irhuijtn/ Sti rtlnri/ of Slati fur the Home Deprirtixynl, 
from the Poor Low Comiiiitooiiri.s, on ttii Iio/itiri/ into the Samtarn Condilion 
of'the iMlmurin’^ Popnlnltoii of threat Uritiini, iril/o .I/>/>emli<-es. IVi’sented 
to both Houses of Parliament, by (’dmmami of Her Majesty, Jul\, IbH. 
8vo, |)p. 4o7, with fetrty jdates. London, 181g. ' 

This Report contains an immense mass of important information on the 
.state e)f the labouring population in almost ewert part of (ireat llrittu’n, con¬ 
densed andarrAnged, with great judgeuiejit. In the secretary of the f'ommission, 
E. Chadwick, Esq. Every country "cntleman, evep\ elcrgjmiin, and espixiallx 
every magistrate, ought to possess a cop\ of this wtvrk ; some idea of the con¬ 
tents of which ma} be formdd from the follow iuLt headings: — 

I.*'General Condition of the Hesidenecs of the labouring'Classes, where 
Disca.se is found to be the most |)revalent.— II. Public Arrangements, external 
to the Residences, by which the salutary Condition of the labouring Population 
is affected. Dramage. Town Drainage of .'streets and lloiisesi instamesof 
the EATects on the public Health of the Neglect of Ton ri Drainage, (,'ompar.itive 
Mortality in two similar Towns, one drained, the other midrained. Street and 
Road cleansina. Road I’avements. House eleaiising, aseounected witli Street 
cleare.’.ng and Sewerage. Sj'qipliespf Water. Sanitary Effect of l.aiuf Drainage. 
— HI. Circumstances chieHy in the internal Economy And ball Ventilation of 
Places of Work^ Workmen’s Lodging-houses, Dwellings, and Uie dotiic.stie 
Habits affecting the Health of the labouring f’lasses. Had Ventilation and 
overcrowding privtite Houses. The Wtmt of' separate Apartments tmd over- 
erJ’Ading *of private Dwellings. Domestic ^lisimmagement a* predisposing 
/‘ausf of Disease.— IV. Comparative CItuiecs of Life in different Clas.ses of the 
Community.—V^ Pce/iniary Burdens ctgated by the Neglect <>.“ sanitary Mea¬ 
sures.— VI. Evidence of the Isffects of preventive Measiire.s in rai.smg the 
Standard of Health and the 1'hanees of Life. Costs to Tenants aiubOwners of 
the public Measures for Orainage.Clean.suig, and the Supplies of Water, us com- 
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pared with the Cost of Sickness. Employers’ Influence on the Health of Work- 
|)eo[)lc, by Means of improved Habitations. The Employers’ Influence on the 
Health of Work-people. Effects of pul)lic Walks and (iardens on the Health and 
Morals of the lower Classes of the Population. —VII. Recognised Principles 
of Legislation and State of tlie existing Law for the ProtectiJn of the public 
Health. (Jcneral State of the Law for the Protection of the public Hcdlth. State’ 
of the spe^iaf Authorities for reclaiming the Execution of tiie Laws for the Pro¬ 
tection of the public Hpalth. State of the Local executive Anthoritiej for the 
Erection and Maintenance of Drains and other Works for the Protection of 
the [lublic Ilciilth. Hoards of Health, or public (Ifficcrs for the Prevention of 
Disease. — VIII. Conunon Lodgi#g-house“ the Means of propagating Disease 
and Vice. — IX. Recapitulation of Conclusions. 

In the a|)pcndi1I is an article by the Reverend Thomas Whateley, of Cookham, 
Berks, on small Farm Allotments, which that gentleman*tintircly disapproves 
of, as tcTidin„ to produce desultory habits in the labourer. We wish that, in 
tliis article, the distinction had been pointed out between cottage or small farm 
allotnieius and cottage gaidcns, which, when not larger than J- or of an 
acre, as we re<-ommcnd, can never interfere with the occupier’s duty as a la¬ 
bourer or mechanic. Many persons denominau cottttgc allotments those small 
•.^jmtiiiis of ground in ploughed fields, not above or of an acre, which are 
sometimes let to cottJigers to grow potiitoffs and vegetable'^ No one will 
deny hat those add much to the comfort of the cottager, though, as we have 
shown in the Siipjilriiirnl lo l/ir t'lin/r/njia'dui of i'oltagf Archi/criicrr, they are 
far inferior, ‘.n this respect, to a garilcn round the cottage. Still we should be 
sorry to see these aliotmeuts withheld when nothing better^can be obtained, 
and it is this fear that has induced us to point out the difference between the 
cottage allotments of’Mr. Whatelet, and those usually denominated such. 

'J'/ir Dh ljfiJinri/ of the Ailx, Si u iin ■, (iiid Miinufiirhin i/tmlio/iil ii'ilh I'.tei'oi 
/tiiii.Ircil /•'iigmi'iiigii. lly < 1 . I’ramis, 1'. 1.. S.. Autlvr of “ The .\naKsis 
^f British Ferii'^'' “ The Little English Flora,” ” The I'ramiiair of Botany,” 
iVc. (svo. Loudon, IHfg. ^ ^ 

This is a remarkably Vheapdiook, having come out in I'.d. niinibcrs, and the 
entire toliime costing only l'i». The nature of the work will be fully under¬ 
stood bv the ffillow mg extract from thp pref.icc:— • 

“The attention of the author of this Dioliotuirii of .\i ts urn/.S</<'»tcc.« has 
been directed to three objects. — The first, to exiilain briefly, but plainly, all 
the terms used in architcclnre, civil,eiigineermg, practical mechanics, nianu- 
factiiring processes, the matlicuiatics, the fine arts, and the experimental 
sciences. The second. give the origin, pronerties, unci application of all 
chemical substances ; and the third, to rei'ord ifhd describe all the apparatus 
and inachines*employed in natural philosophy ; and also those niinieroBs in¬ 
ventions and contritaiiccs of a mechanical nature, which our periodicals and 
galleries of art abound with, but which arc known comparalitely to a\ery few 
perHVm.s, thouyth often of the most essential value lo the community ; illus¬ 
trating each article with woodcuts, whereter such could in any w.ay whatever 
, Ic-ad to the better uiiderstauiliug of tin? siibjecu" 


Akt. III. Lilcraiy SoShrs. 

Son-Fliny\Illu.ilralrtl Ciilaloftir^of Uiilii.fl Hliiiits, arranged according to the 
natural orildrs, with references lo Liinlley, Smith, llwokcr, Xc-., •ill be #om- 
mencial Nov. I.st, and be contibued monthly luunbers. ^ 

7’/cc find PriU'ttral /*?uro/ will ajiftear ou^Sc'pt^ltd, and be* ei^- 

tiinied weekly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Anx. I. General Notices, 

Tin: vita! Mrnihranc of /i dicoliilrdouom S/rin. — Wliat is here and elsewhere 
advanced hv us, in'opposition to what we liiive respcctfidlv called t^ic Knightian 
creed, hut which, with equal justice, we might have called the DeCindollean, 
or Poitcanian, &c., cannot be well iimlcrstooil by our rfadors, unless we make 
the following declaration. 

We believe that the vital or lit in" membrane of a dicouledonous stein is 
a distinct organ, from whence all other growth proceeds: it is the origin of 
evert annual layer of wooil, and of etery later of liber. Ij has three very 
visible states of existence during the grottieg season ; first, as a thin gum or 
mucilage; next, of a thicker consistence in Miiinner, when it receives the 
name of cambium ; anil, iiltmiatelt. bcconus perfect wood and liber in the 
autumn. Its structure of cells, tubes, and fibres appe.irs to be complete from 
the first, though it is not till near the end of the glowing season that the 
various parts of the organisation Income visilde. .\ few of the most recently 
deposited layers of alburnuin'and libe". together with the vital niembraiie 
itself are the principal channels jor the upwaid (lor of the sap, out of 
are attracted the elementary gases neeess.iry for the enlargement of the walls 
of the cells and tubes, and for engrossing the ligneous fibres. The rapidity 
of the flow of sap is always in proportion to the per'pir.atory powers of the 
leaves and rising shoots; for, unless there is an escape, and eonsequent vaeniini 
ibrmed above, ny supply can follow Ironi below. 

That the vital membrane, m whatever stage of i|s annual growth il may be, 
covers the vvhede exterior of the la-t veRr's .dbnrimin, is perfeitlv evident, 
an I it may always be tleteeted if looked lor by freqiunt incisions. During its 
growth it exhibits its entirety as a united slong!i or organised body, by pro¬ 
truding from its station round the lips of a uoiind to be.d it. If a baiid^be 
tied tightly round a stem or bramh, the living im nibranf will endeavour to 
escape from under the eompressioii. by svveKing into yidges on eaili side. Il 
sonietimes appiai's oozing out at the b.isi ol iiittings, In lore its fibrous p.irts 
arc resolved into roots. It begins swelling at tire b.i-e of loliv tree as 
soon as it iloes at the top ; and, in 'hurt, -liows iisilf in so in.iny dillirnit 
ways, as leaves no doubt of its identity as a d|s|iiiet ineiiiber of the stem, 
separate, and ii'it at all to be identified with the sap, whether in its eriule or 
elaborated state. ' 

The above is but a very loose represcniafion of oiir ide.is on this verv 
curious subject. It is iniiipatelv lonmeted vvitliMie biisine's of priiniiig 
trees, or we would not have inentiorK'd it at all. In order lhat, what we have 
raid may give no otleiice, we wish to have it iiiukrstood as hypollietieal onlv, 
and as siiih recommend it to the notice of onr young readers. Oiir old 
friends, wdiether practical or stieiitifie, do not like to be pi rsnaded opt of 
their senses, nor to have the trouble, by abandoning thiir e.nly-adopled code 
ol opinions, long and fondly cherishqd, to enil»ace another vvhiih has*'too 
mutli novelty and obscurity about it (;1f., in (,'niil. Aug. git. p. .'ilg.) 

.1 Po'fitnr-IfAic/i C/iopjirr. (y/g. .jl.y — One of the f rcatest iniprovnnents of 
the p^esent day in pot cnlliire is (he use of turfy, rooty, an4 comparativelv 
.'OU"h soil, instead of the finely-sifted mould which vva- fornierly considered a 
desideratum in potting and shifting greenhouse and hothouse planrt. Ainong 
other interesting objects which we saw at Drofanore, alioiit a foptnight ago, 
wasphe stipiit chopper,^/". .Vi. The length'of the blade is aim it (tin., and 
the diameter of the hcail of the hannner. attat<ied to its back, is swelled out 
fsc'in t<ie back of the blade to gtioiit I • iir. The blade is used fqr chopping iiji 
turf or rooty peaf, andvthe haninier for bix'iiking any .sniall stones that may be 
in it ; for breaking pieces of j'ree-stone or bone to be added to the joil ; and 
for breaking fragments o^f pots, or other maleriiils, to be used in drainage. It 
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nmy seria a very simple implement, tint we can a^‘'lll•o our readers tliat Mr. 
I'rost, whom we suppose to he its inventor, finds it one of'treat niilitv.— Coml. 

Jiiruhutinn: the Thrush, ihe Ki^hlurl, o,,il Ihr Curkim. — Some iissert that 
the reason whj a cuckoo’s ettit is so small, compared willi the si/e of the bird, 
is, that it mat Ix^the easier palmed on other birds ; hut, .supposing this were 
not the ease, still 1 think it iii.n ho atooiniilished, and I <t(fcr the followin'; as 
a proof: — iJiirim; this season, 1 put a thrush’s eg*; into a redstart's nest, 
contaiiiiii!; three or four eggs, similar in colour, tet iim.h sinallei in si/e, com- 
[lared w.il. the 'liriish’s. .'s,aiie tune afterwards 1 visited the nest, and found 
It contained four toting ones : sure enough one of them was a thsush ; and if 
1 had not given more room, ht spreading out tiie nest (it being in a cavity of 
i4i«» wall allowed this), tijc joung thrush would soon have smothered them, 
in a I'uiilar way as tiie )oung cuckoo does flitvard the rightliil brood of the 
nest. M'hcn the thrush heeame full fledged, I placed it in a cage, with the 
view of trying the fuster-iiarents’ attachment towards it, close to the others in 
the nest. Hoth fed the young thrush, as well as the others in the nest in the 
cavity in the wall. What was terv singular, the cock liird useil to feed the 
young thru'h with more att.ichmeiit than the others. On tTie least approach 
of ilangcr or alarm, tlie bird wtiuM»call out, "tweet, tweet, tweet.” This he 
olteii uttered, though hating a l.wgc catcrpill.ir in his he.ik, the food he fcil 
the yonflg thrush with. This is dilferent (r un what he would have been 
fell on, if brought up lit his ri'ght parents; woiins woiilu Inite lor.ned his priii- 
cij^.il diet- tet, the thrush was hi.iltliy, and tile sdly hird.s ,.cre pleased 
with their stately clink, in a similar way as the titling is pleased \v*th the 
cuckoo. * • , 

On the siilycil of inculiation, I will no! cuter into the ili'pnted points, hut 
merely confine myself to a few oli'c|;vations with respect wto the inystcrioiis 
habits of the cuckoo. .Viiiongst the opinions li.i/ardcd why the cuckoo does 
not rear her brood, are we to suppose ih.it she is thriiicut in the n..tural 
ipiiilitics ol inciih.ition y Inerc.i'i'd lic.i*. and Iriclion on the’eggs, caused by 
the luHuciicc of the hie-st ol the bird, appear to he ylienonien.i in the 
economy of birds siiniliir to that of the pro luctioii of ini'k in the .M.inini.ilia. 
I'owls will .somcliines sit without eggs, nhy, n|ion the h.ire ground, h-tniie 
will, howetcr, douhl this; hut^ as Mr. Mudic justly ohsertes; " Tlus*is no 
:irgmiient against the imuersahty of the atleciion. .Nor can we draw any 
more inlerence Iroin those ca-cs in winch we c.miiiit prevail upon a bird to sit, 
thafi we can*('roiu those in the .Maiiim.ilia, where .i female sometimes cannot 
suAle.” l-'roni the rctirciyiahits of the cuckoo, and the time of its depar¬ 
ture from this country being hut iiiipcTleclIt kaowii, there is still room lor a 
good dtjjil of ohsenation about this singular and inteiestmg bird .—John 
li’t^hton. (^issru (inrift us, Auo. H. Isl'g.* • •• 

'J'htuuhie utftlpruuni^ ttouito Plantations. — It i- pcrlc'ctly l.iment.ible * > .se^ 
SC) mailt |iilautation.s completely mined, for want of this necessary oiicration at 
an early stage of tlp'ir grov^th. It was in by-past times totally neglected; 
and we iir^sorrv to see it in mwvise altered at the present day in very many ' 
in.stnnces.**It is a pretailiny error to plant very thickly ol fllie coAiron 
mixture; the coiiseiiiicnce of whichws, (hat the quick and useless sorts kwh 
overtop the tiiore valuable, and tl).Ji wh.it ought to lic thij permanent tre's. 
Neglect of thinning, followin'; inisminnigcment in planting, soon carries tj^ciii 
heyond fecovery , and they heconie drawn iipdike wliip-sticks, u.scle.ss either 
for shelter, for it screen, or profit," tiks an illuslratioti of this ruinous neglect, 
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we are at the present time partly surrounded by plantations that have 
been planted about thirty years with one common mixture of trees, in which 
the birch predominates: they are not more than from 4 ft. to 10 ft. apart, 
and are from 40 ft. to 50 ft.' high; few of them carry a trunk more than 
6 in. in diameter, at 3 ft.' from the ground, and many of them are of much 
less size. ' Had they been properly thinned in time, they woujd now have 
served the purpose lor which they were intendeil, viz., shelter and airnamcnt. 
(7f., in,(i«/'f/. Gaz., February 10. ' 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

' (SERM.WY. 

VlESSA, Aliens/ .3. I84’i. — The Railway ('om|)an_i (of the Nonibahii) 
intends to plant fruit and other nsefnl trees along the railway, on tlio^e places 
where they*will not interfere with the main object: for this purpose, several 
large pieces of ground are prei)arin<: for nurseries in ditl'erent parts alou" the 
road, which will be stocked froip the principal mrserv at l'lorcns(lorf,*il(?.n 
Vienna, where <hey have aircadj planted (iO.OOO stocks for fruit-trees, part 
of which are to be budded this summer, and the rest grafted next spring. 
Seeds of different fruits and other u.sefid trees, oaks, aeers, &e.. ap'c also sown 
to obtain a sufficient suppli for the branch nurseries; and, as the ('ompany 
purposes to plapt only few^, but the mo't approietl sorts, suited to the 
different sods and situations along the road-sides, and round the station- 
houses, it is expected that the\ will dit’ a gieat deal id good that wax. 
— /{. 


Art. III. Do mestic Notices. 

EXtiL.A-ND. ' 

FlfB Thvndcr Storm at Walton Hat/, Aliens/ Hh — During the terrible 
stoi’in of thunder and lightning on \Vl'dnesda> last, the poplar tree which 
you will .see in the picture adjoined to the Essays, was struck and sadly 
rent. I had passed the day at Lec(l.s with our celebrated Doctor liohsoii. 
Having had an early dinner, 1 felt a great inclination to get home, and 
repeatedly requeiftcd that the carri.age might he hivught to the door. To 
this the doctor obstinately olijecteil, hut, finding me iiiii easing in iiiy eiitre.ities, 
he at, last consented, and off we drove. You must know thfit every body, 
rich and poor, has permission to fish here, fi'oni the first of April till the first 
of tfetober. Having rcatlied home, 1 .saw that the thiinder storm was just 
going to burst over us; the rain having begun to.fall, .Seven of the fi.s'iier- 
men had collected under the poplar tree ; and on seeing them there, I nine mt 
of the house, and warned them of their dangcr,‘and desired them to repair, 
without los.s of ^tinie, to the saddle-room, where they would get shelter from 
the im^icnding .storm ; forbi^ldiiig tfjym, at the same time, to stay for a''nionient 
under any of the liu-ge trees on their way thither, as the'’consApieneeH might 
be fatal to them. Scarcely had they reached the saddle-room, when the 
lightning struck the poplar tree, and .sent fragments of it in all directions. 
You may well suppose that we were not long iii thanking Dod A'hnighty, on 
bendrd knor, for the tseape from death of those who hud intended to 
remain under the shelter of the poplai; tree,'until the .storm should have 
p»'.scd'’over. — Charles li'a/ertoH. Walton Hall, Anensl 14. < 

In a snbscquenncttef Mr. Waterton iiil'drins us that the poplar tree il.self is 
of «)nie interest. “ My father;” he adils, “ brought it, a plantling, in his pocket 
from a gentleman's hoiisif near Doncaster^ rtnd planted it where it now slands. 
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ill tlic ) car in which he came of age. It lias grown Burprisiiigly, and is, 
pcrhaiis, the largest laimliardy iKiplar in this ncighlionrhood. Amongst those 
who liad taken shelter under its foliage was a fine handsome recruiting 
serg.'ant. lie has hecn to fish again to-day; and he told meonlvan hour 
or so ago, that he hail determined to wait under dhe tree until tne storm 
shoiilil have |iasscil away ; aildiiig, at the same time, how grateful he was to* 
Almighty (1<J*I for his preservation. lie said, he had only just got into the 
saddle-rooTii when the plunder storm hurst over us.—t'. IK. Auf^ust 17. I84tj.’^ 
Si/rnmiirr III O'lmlnin; Chiirrliiiniil .— Having accepted Mr.^Saufs kind 
offer (|i. IU+ ) to send us a sketch of the sceaniore in Garstang churchyard, 
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lit; J >1 Styi'dn/i'/i ttt (t.ini/imr (/.uu'nt/.ut/. 

we liaie liaii y/g. .’ij. piepared from it. We iniih rstand there arc .some little 
trrors in regard to the toiuhstones, hut it is correct as far as it respect* the 
tree and the jackdaws silting oif it. |{especting the-e jackdaws, .Mr. 8 aul 
has the lollowing ohservalioiis. “ .\ slioit time ago," sa\> ,\lr. tsaul, “ 1 wasat- 
lendiiig the Ityieral of a departed friend, whose grave was near this sjcainorc 
treej^ IhiMiig takmi m\ station hetween the tree and the clerg)uiaii, my at¬ 
tention was \crv lore his ant'sled In tsto jackihiws whose hodies were aliout 
half-prolrudeil from the hody of the tree, 'nicy appeared ,aceustomed to 
such oectMons, and set*ned to me as if they too jere joining in the Jtfesent 
solemnity, as their hfads and eves were directed to the rcierend gentleman 
while he tyis reading the hnrial service in a most impressive ami solemn* 
maiiner. Al'ler the eonelusioii of the service, aeeording toihe custom of the 
place, the lajll eommeheed raisli’ieils melodious sound, to remind tho.se pre.sent 
of the roi psalmist, when he died out : ‘ Let nitwkiiow the hud miikthu 
mimlier of my davs, that I illat I 114 certified how long 1 have to livj.’ It 
appeared to ina, wlien tlu' hell eommenced, that the birds began to move tliflr 
heads, as if the) were heating lime to the bell, and joiTiing With the people in 
the aliovuportioii of the |isahn. As soon as tiA bell ceased, and the peo’|>le 
began to depart, the birds withdrt*w^into the tree. *1 went the next day to 
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examine the tree, and found it quite hollow, from the ground upwards, through 
the trunk, and into the main hranches. — M. Saul. Furl Grcru Collage, 
Gantang ,./«///, 1842." 


\J\rt. IV. Petrospective Criticism. 

FjiVIT Corridors. — In looking over the Gardener’s Jilngaziuc for May, I 
find a ]wper (j). 273.) by Mr. ]'ors_\ tli, vcrx interesting ol. account of it.s novelty, 
out which, 1 fear, may tend to mislead. 1 agree with Mr. Forsyth entirely m 
the subject of his exordium, viz. that an eyremely fruitful garden is a source 
of the highest gratification ; but about the means of obtaining such I must, in 
some degree, differ from him. It is a subject that I too hn\c felt highly in¬ 
terested in for some tears, and 1 never read a pajier on the subject of accli¬ 
matising exotics, bfct 1 immediatclx think w hat might be done in the case of 
our teiuler fruit trees. 1 am afraid that what I now write will, of necessity, 
assume a controlersial character. I must, however, disclaim all idea of con¬ 
troversy, as 1 have neither time nor inclination for a career of the kind. 
M'hat is pfiblished is in the hands of a (lublic which, sooner or later, in all 
matters, arrix es at the truth. •' 

IMr. Forsjth is, I |)erceixe, all for “ corridors,” which, in plain FuigliSTT, as 
applied to fruit Vrees, 1 suppo.se mean a niiich wider cojiing than is usually gixcn 
on supporters, and which, insteail of being Hat, rises a little in front. The 
jirinciple, at first sight, ajipe.ars gooil, and 1 cun onlj wish that Mr. I'orsith 
had given a slight sketch of what he inteud.s. Ilowexir, in the absence of siicli 
sketch, I xvill pit a case i»s near 
his ideas as c.in be xxcll gathered. 

Wc gardeners do not traxcl by 
railway every dax, but as far as I 
remember of the " corridor" of 
the railway at Derbx, it is a build¬ 
ing of some 8 or 10 feet wide, 
with a roof at an angle just suf¬ 
ficient to carry off the lain, as is 
usual in such casts ; in f.u t, some- 
thiiig like the annexed section, 

/ig. 0 . 3 ., which Mr. Forsjth xxill 
perhaps c.ill a “.hjbrid.” 

N'oxv, ff, is the back wall; h, the 
front pillars; e; the floor line; 
d, the roof; and r, the siipitised 
posit,ion of the sun for 2 or 3 

hours every day, for, we will say, ; Surrimd >lr. Tortnih's 

six weeks, viz. from June I. to I'rua Co>raiu>, 

about July 12. , 

I do not exactly know what Mr. Forsyth's arrangement of trees may be^ but 
he speaks of a trellis. How is this to bs plactd, so*Jiat the sun's rays may strike 
every nart? I^can only say,'the kind of corridor here de.scribed is just the 
.sort o/..place to which good country-folk fly out of intense siinshim; anil the 
” mid-day gl.ire;” and 1 humbly siigge.st that it is this very heatond glare xvhich 
\ender peaches, &c., like ; for, as the frogs in the fable, “ what is pjay to them 
is death to us.” I-loxvever, this is neither more nor less than a modification 
of the conserx'ative wall so often propo.sed, and*an excellent proj)(ysition too; 
onlyr in myopiiiion, Mn.'Forsyth has pushed‘the idea much too li.{, or written 
too loosely about it. ^ * 

'i.,et*rae suggest the following plan, founded on the .same priiviplcs, but not 
carried so far; iif fact,* a wider coping tllan usual carried upwards, with the 
ad^ition of a “ conserxativc eiirtain ” of some kind. Train the tre/js in the 
old way on the back xyall, and leave all- the rest to the result of shallow 
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borders of sound niaidcii loam and good gardening; more particularly in early 
laving in the young wood. 

'1 beg to submit wlietber, in the annexed sketch (/g. 51-.), my trees would not 
have all or most of the advantages of Mr. Forsjlli’s huge corridor, without 
the disadvantages. 


In this sketch a represents the 
supposed poskion of the sun for 
'i or 'I hoiifs each day, ^br 6 or f> 
weeks in the height of siiiniiier ; 

the conservative curtain; e, 
back wall; rf, coping 'Jft. (iin.; 
and c, ground line. I.et it he 
observed, that, aUiough the sup¬ 
posed position of the sun is not 
(|uite aecurat % it is quite siif- 



\ 



fieient to diustrate the matter. 

At anv rate, this pl.ui of mine \ 

would be none oi' your cool 
arbours to “criek the mirtiifnl , 



il) >” a [irctty good argument 
in favour of the plan, 1 piesume. " 

llowi er. perhaps this plan (/ig. ' I 

.')+.) iswhat Mr.l'orsi tli intended; ' 

if so, he wa unfortun.ilc in re¬ 
ferring to a “ railway corridor.” 

Mr. For.sUh sympathises with \* 

the northern peacli-growers, and , ^ ^ 

very justly too. I can, however, - 

as'ure him, that I haxe a wall at 

this time which could not be siir- i “ 



passed, 1 coniFiv(',iin the neigh- li-. ’i. .Vi. / lowg/.'s'* la/./w,.,/ > ,i I'onh. 
bonrhood ol'London. .M\ trees 


are all absolutely clean, iTi the llocst foliage, as stout-jointed and firm in the wood 
as in any peaeh-liouse. l.have had neitlu r curled leaf nor mildew,—no, not a 
single ca.se alHlie season; and, nioreoyr (wbiib is the consummation so much 
di sired), a fine cro|i of healthy fruit,whnh I will show against any one on a eold 
wall; (iir I hate no flues. .\ly only gr.md ieci|ie eonsists of 1st, .some maiden 
loam ; gd, planting immediately .on hyck* or stones; :!d, early nailing of the 
simimer shoots, anil a most liberal ibinning of the s.niie ; amlj ftb, a total free¬ 
dom from all insert or miidew. .Anolber tree 1 b.i\e, vi/.. a royal (icorge, in a 
peaeb-lioiise, from which I h.ne ohtained .1 Kntghli.m medal for seten years 
siiecessively. Ftlo not intend this for boasting, ullbongli 1 am certainly [W-oiul 
oi'the matter : but a reference to fats is a safe eonr.se in w nting for the imblic. 

1 hope the above digression nia\ be pardoned, lor rea-ons wdiich will, 1 trust, 
appeftr on tln^tery f.iee of the in,liter; and I will now return to Mr. I'orsvtli’.s 
stat%nents. 

Me says that “:i fruit eorrulor, witli pillartk <if oak or eten of iron, and 
a roof ot tile or slate, may be erected for the cost of a coimnoa south wall, or 
less.” 'rtds is, imlieil,** bard to be undcivooil fVo arc many of bis *^iug.s. 

I bad reidly faill’ieil tfiat lie required a sotilb wall, to boot, for his “ eoirdor'^ 
plan, lloneter, perhaps I m.iy be mistaken ; and. if so, l^liope Mr. Forsyth 
will set me right. Mr. I'oisi (^k.’s jirmif of the corridor liciiigjiist the thing, hy 
a reference «o eertair*lndf-har.l\ •.hruhs, is, I eoneeive, not a eerfaiu one. It 
does not otliceessiiy follow tlj.it a nook which will fircsene the^anrusAuis, 
the sweet hay, or a fuchsia, is jiisi tls' placi' lojilani a |ieach tree in. • 

A great dt»il has hceii saiil of tije alionl terre^rial Ue.it for fruit-tree 
borders,” more espeei.illy that for the vine; and I see Mr. Niven (ji.2^.) 
quotes Ift. Lin.lley's 'J7/,'i'ni u/' ll.ir/ii-ii/tiiic as I?) the .icerage bottom beat, at 
certain periods of the year, being m»iub.niei.' of lhe4ie.il ol' the ntniosphere ; 
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this I Iwlicve is a fact, and a most im|>ortant one too. However, although the 
principle be correct, it is most certain that first-ratc gra[ies, peaches, &c., are 
grown in the northern counties of Kiiglaml without artiflciul Imttoin heat; 
fruit, in fact, not a whit behind that of the metropolitan growers. If such bo 
the ca.se, then how few of the gardening [lublic will be. at this cnorntoiis ex¬ 
pence nie'cly to il'ii-strate a given principle. 

Surely “ poor old Mr.Bull,” as Mr. Waterton jocosely says.'is ^not in the 
‘humour for such things in these income-tax days, sceipg he is “ well stricken 
in veark, and bound down in so heavy a sum to kecji the peace.”— Hu/xrt J\r- 
riiiglon. Ou/loii Park, Aiif'U.y/, 184;f. 

Krrald. — In p. 404. line (i., for " hole ”‘lTh'd “ bole." In p. lOj. line liO., 
for‘‘materials; altogether,” read “ materials, altogether,". 


Art. V. Queries and Ansxens. 

The Cliikhiiin of the Pools of the CobhiHfe Tithe and Turnips. — I am much 
obliged to you for sending me the cauliHower (which came ijuite safe), as it 
will give me an opportunity■ of iinestigtiting the clubbing of the roots of 
cabbages, which seems not to be,.understood. • 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence, who (or one of whom) took some pains with 
the.sc and allied vegetable excrescences, speakine of the turnip, observe 
that the small knob, or tubercle, on its root.s is inhabited by a grub, simi¬ 
lar to those of two small weevils which arc found in similar knobs on the 
roots of .Viuapisivrvensis ; ydding. “• whether the disease to which turnips are 
subject in some parts of the kingdom, from the form of the excrescences into 
which the hull) shoots, called nml\or\. be occasioned by insect', is not 

certainly known," with a reference to Mr. Spence'.s Ohsi t ralio,"s on l/ir 
IXs, vise tn Turnips, eallrd lunoors anti Toes (Hull, ISIg, 8\oy. 

In a later page of iheir Inlroduehon they observe, that froi.i the gruli in 
the knob-like galls in turnijis, called m some (ilaces the anhnri/, tluv have 
succel’ded in rearing a small w eel it. ^ , 

.Some years aeo, I had an o|)(K)rtniii'iy of examining a laal of young cab- 
bagc-platit.s, almost every one of whiih had its stem', just below the suil.uc of 
tl>c ground, swollen into several gloiailar galls, each of which contamed 
a weevil-grub; but the plant yiai have sent me has its roots dilated into 
large, hard, oblong swellings and knobs; on opening many of which (the 
surface of which was entire and somld) there was no app-arance of auv 
insect within ; hv.l, in those vvhnh had the outside scarred, 1 found the erubs 
of some dipterous insect, U'donging to the familv d/u'tid.e, whali 1 shall 
emlypvour to breed, and send you the name of. t do not, honever, consider 
these grubs to have any thing whatever tw do with the production of the 
and/(«■.«, but only to have been de| osited there by the )iarent insect, 
as a fitting nidus already prcpaied for them. I have no doubt^fhat the grubs 
are those of Anrhomyia brassicie Pom/ie, described in p. loll, of ^'our 
sister’s translation of Kollar, although his ac(?,)unt of their habits is very 
meagre. —./. (>. West wood, tirin'e (idla^r, (irore Pond, Ilammersmdh. 

Th^Wdd (Iratigr. — As vve returned towards the Iwiat, we, slopped to 
examine an irregular scra^ibling Tiedge of the wild oivnge;uanother of the 
■exquisite shrubs ol' this paradise of evergreens. The form and foliage of this 
plant arc beautifin, and the leaf, being bruised, extremely fragrant; Init, as its 
perfume indicates, it is a rank poison, contaiiubg a grt'M portiop of prussic 
acii^ It (T'Ows from (Sittings rajiidly and freely, and might bc'formed into 
the mo.st jicrfect hedge, being wi'll adanted, ^ly its close bushy growth, for 
tkiit Jiurpose. (Mrs. Unties, in Uenllej/s MM-e/lnnp, voh, xii. p. IgO.) 
[Will any of oitr Anlerican corrcspontlhnts inform us what plant is here 
meant?—Com/.] . %• , 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aiit. 1. Nouccx of .wtna Gardens and Country Scats in ^Somcrsel- 
s/iirc, Dcvniiihi/e, and Pari of Cornxm[l. By the Conductor. 

/Tf 'c 29. — IjrndoH To i^cUlccomhe Court, the Seat of Sir John 
Tre\elynn, Bart. The greater part of tiie country, as seen 
from ilie rail-road, is rich and varieil; and from Padtiington to 
Maidenltead it is in many places deligiitfid. 

At llanweil, wltcre the rail-road is on a high embankment, 
we look down upon a parsonage surrounded by grass fields, 
and witj,! gardens and shrubberies, all the walks and other 
details of which were so distinct, with their liglits and shadows, 
thiJt we cotihl n«t help comparing them to a map. There is a 
deipce t)f satisfaction in traciiuj the •resemblance of nature tO art, 
as well its there is in tracing tlfat of art to nature. The country 
roads seen here ami in other places crossing undiir the embank- 
inciits of the rail-road seem, in a great measure, to have lost 
their use and importance ; ami they remiml us that^he progress 
of all improvement involves the deterioration or ruin of some¬ 
thing of the same kiijtl that had gone before. TlTus, the lower 
class of vegetables prepare the way fbr tlfe higher ; and soils are 
formed by tfie disruption iv'd mixture of sU'ata, and their *lis- 
integration by the weather. 

^Vt the l^ough station, a large inn in the Italian style has 
bee% recently built, am^surroumlcd by some acres of pleasure- 
•grotintl badiy laid out. I'hc lioiise,* however, is admirably 
fimshod.aml fitted lyi within; ami there i^a regulation resjpect- 
iiig the ser\*mts ^ liich it is to be wisheil were adopted evei'y^ 
where, awl which, there is no doubt, will evcytually become 
general; this is, Uiat nothing is to be paid to the servants by 
travellers jVthe whole expeiTse being includedpin the biU. , 
Near R ending, Cavorslfam yotise, celebrated by the imnjprtal 
author of Ohs. on Mod. (iard.,. has a ‘magnificent appearanc^; 
having been greatly enlarged by the present proprietor, Mr. 
Crnshaw. The scenery beyond Reading includes occasional 
glimpses of the I’hames, -and is Tcmarkably umbrageous anti 

•>j ifi.,.. y • V i * 
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rich, exhibiting some fine trees, and, among others, an Oriental 

• plane, the only tree of this species which we have noticed between 

London and Plymontli; though that more tender and much 
less beniaifhl tree, the Occidental plane, is frequent wherever 
we have been.'' ^ 

On both sides of the Swindon station, the, country in flat and 
apparently uninteresting; but the station itself is tlie liandsomest 
we have yet seen. At this station, which is considered half-way 
between London and Taunton, there are four large relreshmcnt 
rooms, two on each side of the road, of noble pr/>portions, and 
finished in tliQ'most exquisite style; with the walls paneled, 
Sylvester’s fireplaces, and beautifully ptiinted ceilings. Such 
rooms cannot fail greatly to improve the taste of every one who 
enters tljem; and, in this respect alone, the proprietors of the 
rail-road are entitled to the best thanks of the country. All the 
station-houses are more oi;' less elegant and original in d*si^'-.' 
Some are remarkable for far-projecting veranda roofs, iinsiqi- 
ported either by columns or brackets ; nor is there any essenti.d 
reason why they should have such supports, since horizuntai 
beams built ijjto the walls, or merely the flooring joists extend¬ 
ing through the whole structure, are suflicieiit to siqqtort the 
roof. They also afford more room for passengers below, and 
they cost less. The rail-road buildings on this, and indeed on 
every line, afford fine examples of beauty arising frpm no other 
consjderation than that of fitness for the end in view. 

^Ve arrived at Brid’^ncafrr at 2 o’clock^ and found a Mine- 
head coach waiting for passengers, by which wc proceeded to 
Williton, whdre we arrived at 5 o’clock. The road is hilly, 
but we passed through some curious old villages, and observed 
several villas, one or two of which still retain clipped yew 
hedges, and .other vestiges of the geometric style. The road, 
nevertheless, is corKlmjted without either‘skill or taste, though 
it might be led on one uniform slope down the declivities ami 
across the combes (valleys), so ns td render it easy cither for as¬ 
cent or descent. We arrived at Ncttlecombe Court at 6 o’clock. 

29. to Sept. 5. — Ncttlecombe CoUrl. The toad to' this 
place from Williton is up tho bottom*of a wimling combt, or 
valley, consisting of water me.adows, woods, white cottages and’ 
theif* gardens, and some quarries, a fine brt)qk, and hetlge-row 

• trees. Here is a water-mill, supplied with water by means of 
a course the ‘oides ami bottom of which are of stohe laid in 
the Aberthaw lime, which has tht; YiropertJ^ of setting under 
wrficr, atul being‘in th.at and other .respects equal'to Homan 
« 2 mtnt. The rock which produces this lime extends across 
from Wales,*and*'proves of inlfncnse value both to builders 
arid farmers. We pttssed the remains of a fine ol.l alder; 
the shattered remains of a largo bid walnut tree, on the bark 
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of which Cotyledon umbilicus was growing luxuriantly, while 
the living branches were loaded witli fruit; a very large crab- 
tree : a cottage, the walls of which were covered with the broad 
and narrow-leaved myrtle, both 12 ft. high, and • overspread 
with bloom^; large hydrangeas, which become bide naturally in * 
most plaecs that we have seen them in both Somersetshire and • 
Devonshire; and near Nettlecombe church some imm^ise*elms. 
We had not an opportunity of looking at the grounds of Nettle- 
combe Court till the following morning, when we were astonished 
and delighted with the view from the windows of the house, look¬ 
ing up the steep sides of the rounded hills that^ rose on every 
side, and wiiich were mostly crowned with old oak woods. The 
immense diHerencc between this kiiul of scenery, and any thing 
that is (o be met with within a 100 miles of London, produced 
the effect alluded to ; and we found it trj be a sort of key-note to 
J.e impressions made,l)\’ the scenery of Somersetshire and De¬ 
vons' ire generaliy. lloundetl hills covered with grass to the 
top, with winding valleys having sloping sides; the valleys more 
or less wide, and the sides of the hills diflering in degrees of 
steepness; occasionally with water in the bottom yi the form of 
a small stream or brook, and rarely of a river or an inlet of the 
sea, characterUe the greater ^art of the scenery of Somerset¬ 
shire, and at least of the South of Devonshire. 'I'here is no hill, 
or range of.hills, south of Dartmoor decidedlv larger than the 
others, so as to Constitute a feature. There is not e\e!> a sharply 
pointed hill, or one*with, concave sides; and certainly nothing 
that can be compared.to hills similarly covereil with grass in the 
South of Scotland; no hills hl-vi those of Tcvimdale; and no 
vallej's like those of the Tay and the Tweed. Almost all the 
outlines of the hills in thc.De\;on>hire district are convex, but 
the greater part of those in the Scottish and North of Lug- 
land scetiery are contave. The cause this difference in the 
outlines is, we apprehend, to be fouiul in the kind of rocks; ^the 
upper ones in Scotland betug chiefly basaltic, and protruded 
through the stratified rocks, which is not the case in the greater 
part*of Defonshirc. Ill England, however, the rich wooded 
valla's have no parallel in Scotland; and Somersetshire and 
Devonshire only rcijuire to have some ‘features ol J;he agricul¬ 
ture of ifcotland and'Northeru EugUind johicd to their exci»Uent 
grass-laud husbairdry, to exemplify the highest degree of cul-. 
tivation of which such a country is susceptible. • 

Before we procifed fartfiei’, we must notice one or two charac¬ 
teristics oflliomersetshirc {ind Devonshire. "Wie first isf that rtie 
soil is almost^every where red, li^ep, antl,fertile; the second, 4ha^ 
the surface being generally under grass, there*is a predominance 
of greemin the landscape; and the third, which, we sup|>osc, ts 
the consc(]ucncc of the other two, is, that thecotlages, villas, and 
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ilvvellings, of every description, are whitc-waslied. Tlio desire 
for tliis white appearance we suppose to l)e a physical result of 
tile prevalence ot green and red ; white, though it cannot be 
called a colhplemen^aly colour to these, as green is to red, being 
yet a relief to the eye, on similar principles. , 

riie high banks on which the hedges arp planted'form the 
next fcha(acteristic ot these counties, rendering it diflicult to see 
the adjoining fields or country fioiij the road, and being really a 
very great nuisance to a stranger. W’c have also to complain ot 
the narrowness and depth of the lanes, or jiarislwroails, and the 
general want o|'guiile-posts. Another characteristic is the tbrni 
of the churches, which have very high sijuare towers, each with 
a small round tower attached, containing a staircase; the square 
towers sometimes, though rarely, terminating in spire.., as at the 
little dirty Scotch-lookiiAg village called Alarlborough, and the 
ancient town of Modbury, both between .S, Iconibe and IMyimnttte 
1 hese towers, among so many round anil horizontal lines, form 
grand and striking contrasts to the general outline of the coun¬ 
try; and indeed are every where the most striking artiticial 
features in tUe landscape. 

Ketlleconibe Court is a seat of great extent; and, though 
we took an extensive drive every day while we remained there, 
we ditl not sec all the tarms. The ilrives are exceedtngly va¬ 
ried and beautilul, and exhibit fine combinations of, pasture, 0111 ! 
woodland, comfortable coUages, and most substantial farm¬ 
houses and farmeries. The skill of .the liirmcr is chiefly dis- 
pliiyed in the management of cattle and sheep, ynd of water 
irreadows. ISie farmers know' nothing of the culture of turnips 
on raised drills, or indeed of ilrill cultuie generally : and, with 
as fine a sttbsoil as can jrossibly be ilesired, they only |ilough 
four inches dgep. I hey understand, however, the use of lime, 
which they mix witli the soil of the headhfnds and hedge wastes 
previously to spreading it over the general surface; and this 
mixture jircvents the lime from separating and sinking into the 
soil, which it ha.s a constant tendency to do, fiom the dilference 
in its specific gravity. 1 lie same eflect will be flroduced by 
scattering the lime, in^ a state of fine'powder, on a naked or 
turnip lallo)v, the soil being also in a state of powder, as is done 
in Korthumberland atid .Scctland, in the Ifegiitniijg of summer. 
Here the lime is laid on, and ploughed in, during autumn ; ami 
l)ence thc^vc^y judicious practice of, (ireviouslv niixmg it with 
dry soil. I lie water meadows on the l^'ettleciimlie eslote amount 
tobijiwafils of acres', which haie,fHen chiefly foi filed umicr 
tJie‘diii-ction of the pite.sent iilfroiicl, by his vei’v intelligent 
steward, Mr lialJoage. To Mi'.' Jfaiibagi; we are indebted liir 
tiie model of a very ingenious window lastener ol his invention, 
winch we shall beteafter figure mikI descrilic: as well ns for the 
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tlinieiisions of a number of laifre trees, and some interestin'^ in¬ 
formation on planting and agriculture generally. It is liere fouinl 
that, wlieii the larch is planted along with the .Scotch fir in niixerl 
in.asses, the timber of the former hecomos in<;ariablv wrtVJii at the 
heart, even when the trees are only ‘20 or .'iO yours old*; while' 
on the .same soil, planterl in masses tty itself, the larch produces, 
perfectly sound tiiniter. 'I’his is eunliiinatory of the exjtetience 
of j\Ir. C'ortic in .Scotland, and it seems also in favour of the 
excrementitious thet»ry. * • 

'I'he oak wijotls, or rather groves, on this estate, contain a 
greater number of large well-grown trees than*we ever saw to¬ 
gether before. M.uiy of them are 100 ft. high, with clean 
trunks of nearly uniform thicknes, for half or two thirds of their 
height, tlte di.niieler of these trees v.irung fi'oiii 3 ft. to 6’ ft., at 
1 ft. from the ground, ’riiey are all, wjthout a single exception, 
,''jLie:*eus .sessiliflbra there scarcely being a single plant of 
f^ue 'Us peduncui.ita in the park, or for a mile roimd it, cither 
\omig or old. .\ griait manv single trees, so arrtmgcd as at a 
distance t.i combine into gionps and masses, have lieen planted 
under the immediate iiispeelion of .Sir .Fohn 'i'rc\tjynn, who has 
an excellent taste in landscape ; as the disposition of the tree.s 
alluded to. and the dri\es cift through woods on the sides of 
.stce|) liiHs, and the terrace roads, ;is they may be calletl. through 
open fiehls pn hill sides, abmulantiv ]iro\e. 

Yi lere is an Admirable kitchen-garden here, with the walls 
covered with the \<c'ry best kinds of peaches, nectarines, and 
pears, all in line ordc;r, while the fig ripens as a standard, ^\’c 
obsei veil a eery excellent kind,of calibage, which wi‘were in¬ 
formed, by the gardener, Mr. Klworthy, was raised between 
the Islington and (’ornisb caybiiges. and which is called the 
Nettlecombe ctibbage. We brongluaway some seeds, thinking 
it might be a desiilcble cabbage for a eovtager, and we shall 
leave them with Mr. t'havbvood and Mr. Carter, 1 lo.born^ for 
distribution in small ipiantities to whoever inav njiplv for them. 
Me have also given the sante patties a ]>ortion of the true 
Ihiington cSibbage seed proenred at I’.iington, and a portion of 
theTrue Catrnish procuK'd at I’Lyniouih, tor the s.nne purpose. 
'I'hc Cornish cabbages which we have seen in th^ gardens in 
Devonsriire tire vei\ dilli rent fiom thos*‘ which we haves^seen 
called by this name in other |)arts of Kngland, ami very superior.. 

'i'he plcaisure-grounds, and the flower-garden ab the house, are 
in excellcait ordt^-. ln**tbe pleasure-ground there is an old 
stone ipiiTrry, tlie bottoiii of which lias beAi lovelletF, and #1110. 
side plaiUei^ with haif-liarily )^lants. iiM.ludiiig sevcn al plants 
fVipparis spinbsa ; which will*,* iloubtless, at •sonn* luture time', 
supply *lie family with capers, as the lertion trees on the garden 
walls in this ivni of the coimfi» do with lenufns. 'I he gardener’ 
.* ■ 11*1 
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house is most commodious and comfortable in every respect; 
and it is placed so as to overlook the garden, and to form n 
handsome object in the landscape. In the pleasure-ground and 
flower-gaideci we found a number of the newest species t)f 
dowers, "and many good shrubs. CJarryrt elliptica is thriving 
beautifully, as are the mahonias and choice berberries. Here 
are some masses of rock, well combined roubd basins of water, 
or distributed on the lawn, along with plants of y^canthus mol¬ 
lis, ferns,'&c. In consequence ol the hilly character of the 
country, water can be commanded in every situation: and 
hence there are cisterns, picturcs(|ue basins, and ponds, in 
the kitchen-garden and ornamental scenery; and small water¬ 
wheels in different places htr throwing water np to pomls on the 
tops of the hills, to form drinking-])laces for the cattle, or to ir¬ 
rigate the hill sides. In^ short, the tnanagement of water here 
seems to be fully understood. , • — 

We shall recur to Ncttlecombe in a future Number, when we 
shall have engravings i)reparod; and we shall conclude our 
present notice with the i'ollowing recollections, and the <hmcn- 
sions of trees furnished to us by Mr. Halibage. 

The park is divided by fences of strained wire, which are in¬ 
conspicuous at a distance, and found cheaper than any other 
fence whatever; they idso enable the proprietor to graze the 
park as conveniently as if it were in fields divided by heilges. 

The great novelty and charm of Nettleconfiie are, that.‘the 
housfe being situated in a bottom, tlig scenery on everv siile is 
looketl up to, instead of being looked ovei;; the effect of which, 
imited with th« immense masse\,of wooii, is lomantic in a very 
high degree. .Some of the valleys are so deep, ihiit the sun 
does not shine into them, for bittween two anil thiec months 
every winter. 

In conser|nence of the bold uiululntions i.nd deep valleys, the 
shadows produced by tfie varying po-ition of the sUn aie con- 
tinualiy changing; increasing in oira place iinil dimini-<hing in 
another, so as to form a perpetual variety, greatly heightened 
by the groups formed by the deer. » 

The church and churchyard,at Netllricombe are close ti'- llie 
house. The former is k'ept in excelUiit repair; as are the family 
monuments, some of ^hich ^'xisted as far back as the time of 
the crusades. 'I’he cliurchyard is a model of neatness. There 
is a jmved space, about 18 in. bro.ad, and nearly on it level, all 
round the walls of the church ; and , fihyond ‘it theruis a sm.nll 
guUer which carrioi off all the rain yvater to one point; thus 
farming a proper architectural ba^e to the building. 'I'he ground 
is surroundecC nntk intersected by gravel walks, anil the graves 
.' 11*0 so arranged that ►here are grass paths between uliem, by 
walking on which •very grave iway be examined without slep- 
‘aiiy. liy this means a higher character of sanctity is 
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given to this place of final repose; and it would be well if it 
could be imitated in churchyards everywhere. The late Sir 
.John Trevelyan ordered, by his will, that he should be buried 
beneath a large yew tree in the churchyard, and, not* in the 
church ; in which feeling we participate, considejing tfie idea of* 
burying jn»vauUs as unfitted for the present enlightened age. 

1 laving a greaW respect for the anti<|uity of families, si long 
descent of ancestry being one of the few things which ho human 
exertions, no wealth, and luft even chance can procure, we were 
much gratified by a sight of the d'revelyan family papers, from 
the time of lialwaial I.: almost all of which in excellent 

preservatioi.. Among the oldest of these were ntany permissions 
iiom the church to eat meat during Lent; and one pardon from 
Henry N'lII. to a rre\elyan for killing a man in chance-medley. 
'I'radition, however, traces hack the family much higher than the 
wriMj.n records; as it is said that the hf-ad of a swimming horse, 
in tl ' family arms. lelates to a 'rrevcHyan who was pn one of the 
.Scilly Islands when it sank in S5t), and that he saved himself by 
swimming on sliore <in horseback . 

l-'ii/triiijiL; Swine xn/h lu in, in lirakc {Pliris aqnihnit). .\mong 
the manv curious and uselul things which Mr. IlShbage relateil 
to Us was the following, wliivh we give, in his own w»)rils. 

‘‘ \\’^lking o\er the estate one ilay in llie spring, I saw a man 
and his family busily employeil gathering the young shoots ol 
left). On *en()«iiry 1 I<>uik1 it was to feed their |>Ig. Having 
expressed a doubt as to its nutririoiis rpiality, the man jmid it 
was efjual to j)otatoes, anil thai he wotdd undertake to feed a pig 
with it aloift-, and at’the end of a‘month produce the pig in as 
good condition as another pig that had been fed with potatoes. 
The way to preptire the fern is to boil (or rather sjmmer) it for 
two hours in an iron, jtot: ‘wheTi c‘old, it forms a strong jelly.” 

/.r.i gr 'J'riTs nt ystthnnuhv. The following dhucusions were 
kindlv taken for ns bv Mr. llabbagc. * 

“ The park-wood, atid tbe grove of forty acre.s, contain f.OfiO 
oak trees, varying in length to the iork trom tU) ft. to TO It., 
besides wlycb there arc main line elms, .'spatiish cliestnuts, and 
be<Mih trees of great ley gth and^girt. Many trees contain from 
t>0 to 1,50 cubic feet of timber, and a 4ew ticcs more than 200 
cubic ftfet itbove thy fork. , 

“ Cfdifr op hrlianoii growing at ^ettlecombe t’ourt, and 
about foi*ty years from the seed, was planted in its present situa- 
tiott thirty-five o» thirty»»ix years ago. It now (Sept. f. 181'2), 
at 3 ft. fi^m the ground, ’measures 9 ft. S iy. itt circiynfcreyice ; 
and at 10ft. from the grounil it is .Oft. 1 in. in circnmfv^ence. 
The cxtretfle lieight of the tuiie is iOTt. The branches extAd 
round (torn the trunk OOft. 'I hc trunt (exclusive of brandies) 
contains 110 cubic feel of timber. 

11 -1 
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“ Oak Trees — all QuiVnw scssilijlorit. 
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Old Clecxc /ihlfr;) is a ruin in, a romantic vall<\v, now turned 
into a farin-liouse ami outiniildings. 'J'liere arc the remain^ of 
some hiiudsciinc tluois ami windows, and a roof witli the ralters 
forming segments of semicircles meeting at the summit, and 
without any erbss ties whatever. Among iiKmerous aged thorns 
and fruit trees, there are' a sycamore and a walnut, apparently of 
great age, of which Mr. Babbage Inn furnished us with the fol¬ 
lowing dimensions. 

“ .Sycaniore(//'cerPseudo-Platanus), 1 7fl. in circiiri fereiici', at 
2 ft. from the ground; the lepgth of Wunk, 7 ft., from which 
spring a series of brandies from 4 ft. C in. to 7 It. in ciicuni- 
lerenff.; one'branch ^xtendj in nearly a korizontal (hrection 
51 ft. in length. I'his tree contains 4K> cubic feet. ‘ 

“ Walnut (Jjiglans regia) M It. in circumference, at 4 ft. from 
the ground ; length of trunk, it ft,, fismi which sprjng three 
branches, uneasuring respectively hit. 4 in., h ft., an'd Hit. in 
circuijilerence. The branches ctxtcml all round about 4.5 ft. 
fi Am the trunk,, forriing a circle o<'<27() ft. 

Another walnut is 1 kfl, in circuinference at 4 ft. high,; and a 
third is 0 ft. 3 in. in (I'lcumlercnce jif 1 ft. high.” 
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Dunslcr Castle; — Luttrcll, Esq. Tliis is n fine old castle, 
situated iiigii up tlie side of a conical liill on tlic sea coast; with 
a park, consisting of a valley opening to U)e sea, with the si<!es 
finely clothed with wood, 'i'lie meadows, are inijwn *or pas¬ 
tured, and appear as smooth as a lawn ; while thyse parts of the* 
liill siileti liot covered with wood exhibit ferns, liollies, anti 
thorns, unmixed '♦itii foreign trees, and in such a statoas we 
may suppose they were in when the castle was built, in the time 
of Henry or Elizabeth. 'J’here is no want of .scenery of 

this kind in the parks of lingland, but it is not often that it 
belongs to a really old castle, with all its graiuleur and simpli¬ 
city. Many modern castles have, in our opfnion, so much 
architectural display exteriorly, that we never for a moment sup- 
jnisc them to be old. ’I'he ancient entrance to Dunster Castle 
is through the straii'ht street of Dunster tow n, the tiatew'av to the 
Castle J'orming its terminatitni. I'he actual entrance, at |)resent, 
is In i winding road, w^iich gratlually .Ascends the hiilto the Castle 
court. 'I'he Castle itself has. in the interior, underirone several 
alteration., some in good and others in bail taste. 'I’here are an 
excellent carved balustrade to the principal staiicase reprc'ciit- 
ing a hunt, and a very beanlifnl ceiling; but the wTndows, which 
have been ornamented w nhin Mib'i ijneiitly. are in J5alt_\ I.aiigley 
(iothic.. 'I'lie Castle is sni i ouiuied by terr.ices ; and against the 
w.ills are some fine exotics, among which i. e a large lemon 
trilb protecTed Hiy glass liiiring winter, a huge poiisegranate, 
large myrtles, passionflowers, wisfarias, coroiiilhis, and aTi im- 
nieiise hydrangea with -iKith nlue^aiiil pink flowiis as a finale. 
Higher lip fhaii the Castle coint, on the sinmni' of the hill, is 
an oval bow ling green, approached by a winding path, which 
commands a panoramic view of the surrounding countrv, includ¬ 
ing the bold promontory oV Mhieliead, the sea, and the moun¬ 
tains of South Wales. 'I'he whole place w;>s in e\celleiu order, 
and r.pproprjate keeping. ' * 

SVyg. r >.— Xe/l!i'i()iit/u' ii> I'l l h r, fhri>!ii;!i Tivcihin, ’I'ho 
road as far as Ihimpton was extremely hilly, consisting of narrow 
lands, witiuttheir fences so high that the eye was either earned 
ovt^ the adjoining lieltis to siiyli hilly ground as was near at 
hand, or, where hills were wanting, thbre was nothing seen but 
the stedp high baitks of the f.irn^s whiiji bordered the»*leep 
and ilitch-liRe iiTad. At ll.nnpton, the ciutagcs have their, 
ehimney.^ops finished with slates, sometimes ^wo fornnng a 
triangle, 4111 ! somflinics rtlie large slate supported by four props, 
and kepul'roui being blown away by a stmie, as in*the ^ke 
scenery. 'I'he walls are eith*r of st^ne or of cob, the iatt^r 
being forme*l much in the same way as the j>he walls in France. 
'File rqntfs on the detached cottages ;iie generally of ihati^i. 
'Hie cob walls are freijuentlt' ^ised for gariWiH, the trees being 
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trained on trellises placed against them; but there is the dis¬ 
advantage attending them, that, when the trees are washed with 
a syringe or engine, the leaves or fruit arc apt to get dirtied by 
the soil' loo^ned aiK^l brought down from the wall by the water. 
These walls, a^ well ns the houses of cob, are frequently white¬ 
washed, and sometimes rough-cast; which resists Ibi’a.time the 
action, of the weather, but not sulHciently Ki gartleti walls to 
justify their use where fine fruit is an object. The various 
ways in which the round hills are trossed by the hedges which 
divide the fields afibrd useful hints tt> the landscape-gardener, 
in cases where such hills are in cultivation, and are, at the same 
time, to be treated with a view to their elT'ect in lamiscape. It is 
least desirable to have the lines of the fences cutting the hills hori¬ 
zontally; and most so to have the lines in the same tlirection its 
the slope', ami temling more or less to the summit or highest |>art 
of the hill. Much depends on the distribution of the trees qt the 
hedge-rows ;.two or three hetlges, with hedge-row trees, meeting 
on or near tlie summit ol a hill, add wonderluliv to its ellect ; 
while a single hetlge, with trees, crossing tlie hill horizon¬ 
tally, half-way between ijs base and summit, or at a certain dis¬ 
tance below the summit, will destroy the character of the hill 
altojicther. Where the soil on ihv: summit of such hills can be 
moved, a conical or pointed termination may ficqui'iitly be 
given at a modervte expense, by hollowing out a little soil Irom 
the sides, and heaping it uj) on the summit. Of course, liMIs 
so iiflpro\ed must be kept fmiier grass, tor. the |)lough would 
soon reduce them to a tame, monotonous, convex outline. 

yrom 'I'ivertrni to Exeter the road follow s the coursi' of the Eve, 
which passes through a finely wooded valley ; and, were it not for 
the high road-siile fences, it woiihl lie exquisitely beautil’ul. It is 
impossible, however, to enjoy this or any other scenery propel ly 
from the publ'c roads, cm accouiit of the Iniglit of the (eiici s. 

'I'he church at I’lverton contains some curious caning, par- 
ticurarly in ti chapel erectetl long *after the chmch; on the 
exterior of which was represented an extensive seii-sci ne with 
ships, prosing, as all such scenes do, »h;it the ai'Vst did‘not 
know the proper province ol 5 ictil|rturii which is to reprifteiil 
single objects, or liiregfoimd groups, and ne\er .subjects re- 
qtiiriitg the elFeCt of tlj^tance. In the chuiahyitrd, we observed 
.an American, a Cornish, anti a Dtitch elm, wMi bbth the new 
and old Lticonjbe oaks, and the Tin key oak. • 

iSV’/)/'. 6. — (M'iilcj/Bank ; Mrs, M etK,. 'J'ln; gronqtls consist 
of atportiiin of tidilt* lanil, and a steej) and varied bank,bordered 
bv llw" rivers Exe and Cylm, whkh here hirm a junction, 'i'he 
bank ha.s beqn ewered with wcmtl, which in some places is 
)i!fttially removed to make room for lawn, and in others .thinned 
to ailniil of evergreen inuicr-gi^ivth.s; anil there is a con- 
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sitlcrablc extent of walks laiil along the hank, so ns to display 
it and the distant scenery to advantage. The views across the 
river Exc from the house are pleasing, and disclose meadows 
iKiundcd hy banks more gra<lnally sloping than tjiose* on the 
Cowley side, varied by woods, cottages, and soir^ villas# Eronr 
the walk* ifi the lower part of the grounds two stone bridges arg 
seen, which, aniiil So much vegetation, have an excellent eflect. 

'I'his place has been jiuliciously laid out and planted by 
Mr. I’ince, who has exhilflted a new feature in the conser¬ 
vatory, viz. tl^at of covering the central bed of soil, in which 
the camellias, oranges, Oxc., arc planted, w ith, flag-stones sup¬ 
ported on cross-walls or projis so as to leave a stratum of air 
between the flag-stones and the soil. 'I'lic trees, the stems of 
which pass iiirough holes in the stones, thrive as well as if the 
surl’ace of the soil had been exposed Jo the light and’air in the 
iisujii manner. 'riiis^coiiservatoiA has the front sashes down to 
the oor, and sliding past one anothCr: ami the roof is formed 
of stout sash-bars, wiiliout conspicuous rafters, but with one or 
two large sasiies for letting down to admit air. It is separated 
from the iliniiiK-rooin bv a lobbv, also glazed in the loot and 
in front, so that none of the air of the conservatory can ever 
enter the hou'C. '1 he gardener here, Mr. (Jriflin, has dis- 
tingui-lit'd himself by gaining prizes at exhibitions, both in 
Devonshire^ and in the inetroiiolis. lie g’uws heaths ad- 
inn'ably, mixing w itli the rough sandy peat abundance of frag¬ 
ments of stone thi'ougljout the wTiole mass, half the sfirface 
consisting of these atones protrmjing through the soil. 'J'his 
is c.irrving the jiractice of introducing fragments tif stone in pot 
cultuie a step further than Mr. M'Nab has ilonc. 

'J’here is a flower-garden with die beds on gravel edged with 
box ; the forms'w ithout acute angles, so as to admit of covering 
them with plants. '<i'here is a small jiinetuiii, in \Miich there are 
some specinjeiis of the rarer kinds’; and a good collection of 
showy peat-earth shrubs. •I'iie edges of the w.ilks arc kept low, 
so that the flowing lines of the lawn are never interrujited : ami 
the'whole filace was in’excellent order. 

.S. — Mnm/trad » Sir Kobert Newman, Ihirt. This is an 
extensive place, with the house sitdated on the projecting 
swell oT an elevaHul ridge crowyeil w^th wood. Tln^*iews 
from the hoTise, over a rich valley, arc extensive and magni'icentj 
commanfling Exeter, the liver, and the hilly (ioutilry beyond, 
'i'he iippiioach istif conflfiyrable length, and appears juiliciously 
comlucletf; but, as we wyre in a close carrinpe, we wofc notable 
to form a deciiled judgement*on dii:^point. This we ca*i say, 
that, immeuialely within theeTitranec, »e passed through a grove 
of Scokch firs of twenty or thirty ye.ir,'* growth, with the stAns* 
naked, or show ing only <lea*d#brattchcs to « great height, of no 
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great value to any estate, either in an ornamental or nscfiil point 
of view. We would cut down almost the whole of these trees, 
and allow the sell-sown hollies, every where .springing up, to 
form, w ith » few scattered trees of such kinds as may he already 
grown up, an evergreen wood. The house is most judiciously 
placed. In style, it is exteriorly in a sort of modernised 'I'udor- 
Gothit, while the stable ollicis form a separate group in an 
early castellated manner, with battlements and a portcullis ap¬ 
pearing over the main gateway. The idea of this iliderence 
of style between the ollices ami the mansion, thij former liemg 
intended to re^>■.•esent the ancient castle metamorphosed into 
stables, and the actual dwelling-house being sujiposed to be a 
comparatively motlern building, is good on jKiper as a theoiy, 
but is here carried rather too lar; ii portcullis, in good lepair, 
being shown over the inodern stabh* gates. The great dif¬ 
ference in st_\ le is aggravated by the colour of the stone; w-lncli 
in the ofl'ices is nearly of a‘biick red, coarsely hewn, and in the 
mansion is of a light ]5ath-like stone, (|uite smooth. Inde¬ 
pendently allogelhet of anti<|uarian and aicliiteetural assiiciatioiis, 
the reil colour of the ollices, in ai lists’ language, kills that of 
the mansion. Had both In en of the same colour, the objeetimis 
we have suggesteil wouUl not have been marly so stiong. \\ e 
could almost wish that the house liad Ineii of red stoiu,. I'or wi- 
think it would h.avc gone f.ir to prevent an ide;i which aiose in 
our minds at first sight, that the house was too orn.imeiital a‘!id 
villa-fike for the gi.iiuh ur ot the silnalion. I'oi innately, theie 
ate no large trees ch'se to it, othiiwisi' it would appeal loo low. 
A house, miles-', it is in the cotl ige si\!,- or villa stvie, sliould 
always be higher than the aver;ige luight of the tlees in the 
counliy in which it is situated.^ 'Mils, we think, is a scll-ev id<-nt 
(irincijile: since, as the house is the i hief obji cl in the l.md- 
scape, it shouril be inoie tonspicuou' ihaii.the ti<es. which are 
only accessoiies. It is li iie th.it a hou'e may b ' reiuieied inoie 
conspicuous than the trees, simply by placing it where time aie 
no trees before it, iitid where those at the back and sides ale at 
some elistance from it ; in short, by placiivg it in suel* a siiualioii 
and circuiiist.mces as those of the house-at .M.iiiihead. .SiiM^'we 
are of opinion that the house at Manihead, to be in harinonv 
wiili -tJ'e grandi iir ol the place-, ought to have lu-en higher, and 
in a simpler stvic; liir e-levation and simjilici'ty afe the most 
effective eleinei’ls of the siibliiiie. .-Vs ;iii example of a inodern 
house in a naturally grand situation, afi\l intended to be expres- 
sivesjol giyindeiir and dignity, reduced to the char.icter-ol'a villa 
by lira height of the slU'roundurg trees, we nli-r to I.owiher 
Castle-. J his buiMing has nothntg ol the castle chaiacter but 
roHnd lowers and batlleiMenis ; and llus»- and the masses shoiiUI 
luive been one third part higher, so as to be seen at a distance 
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over llie tops of the trees. As an example of one in which 
(rraiuloiir is producetl by the height iiial ^implicit}' of the general 
ina*-', and wliich also contains some of tlie finest apartjpents in 
England, we quote W'ooton, by Inigo JoiRis, near* Afchbournc^ 
noticed inynir N'olunje for 1841. 

'I'he \fin(luws of^a house intended to beexiu essive of grandeur 
ouglit not to be numerous or too near n^geiher; they ought to 
be large, with wide intervals^between, to suggest the idea of spa¬ 
cious apartments within; and there ought to be broad spaces in 
the lower paris of towers ami at angles, without any windows or 
with only very small ones, to suL'ttest the idea'if ^reat strength 
iuul ahuiulance of room. J ln\ kinc! of Irenlmenl is also cxem- 
plifu'd '’t W’uoton. 

With respect to the intei ior of the house at Mam^ieatl it is 
admirable, and we can only speak of the arrangement and the 
(■xe(Tition of the woil*in terms (jf tln^ highest praise. There is, 
however, one point here which we cannot pass V>ver without 
notice, l)ecause we think that it is calculated to propagate a false 
taste. In the jianels of tlie ceiling, and in other parts of the 
finishing ol'several of the rooms, there aie sculplya etl represent¬ 
ations of jilants, correct imUalioiis of nature, but witliout any 
architectural or artisiical comiexion with the lianiewoik of the 
Jianels;* in fact, they ajipear as il’they had been gathered and 
ilyow ntloikii at random. These jilants are lic.iut'lnib'txecuted, 
and they aie botanically so aceur^ite. that it is easy to tel^ their 
names, and in otie* or Wwo‘instances they are introduced in the 
sjiandrils oj'arches. ;>iurin the wiiKlows, so as to fill their sjiaccs 
up artistically. \N’herever this is not the case, we have no 
hesitation in saying that their introduction is tiecidedly in bad 
taste. Every whole should ciyisi.t of jiarts. every'onc of which 
should be so connected with those adjoining it, ami with the 
rest, as not to admit of being sejiiuatt^l without dcstroting the 
eflecl of tlu> whole; but the flowers we speak of have no.cou- 
iH'xiou whatever with an_^ of the ornaments or jiarts arouml 
thejii. Sujiposing a jierson to have seen these ceilings before 
the flowerf well' introducid, he caiuld never have felt tlie ueccs- 
sily of their intiaiductic^i to com^ilete t|)e design: :,tu!. suiijiDsiug 
them now to be removed, no one would feel that tl)e design hail 
been injurej. '^’hf flowers are, imleed, iieautiful in theiiTSt'lves, 
iiml would lia\e retained that beauty any where; but this i- tjuit* 
a different (jiicstion Ifoin that of their forming nr not forming 
comjionetjt jiarts’of a composition. .\s an example of flowers 
and fruifs artistically inyoduced, wc may i^efer to th? chinAey- 
jiiecos and, windows of the flining-r*om and drawingroftm^at 
Mamhead. These, more es|iMually those inihe c^iimney-jiiecos, 
are jictfcct in their kind, because thPir forms are nrtistic.Tlly 
wrought in w ith the arclijtccture;;, and ihoif^h they aje coloured 
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so as to resemble nature, ami even to be mistaken for it, wliicli 
is in a low style of art, yet it is clear the artist knew what he 
was doing, and that he intended to represent the state of sculp¬ 
ture at the particular period towhich he had adapted the building, 
a period'when t-ven representations of the human countenance in 
•marble were coloured to resemble nature. ^ ' 

The conservatory a'; Mauihead is much loo small for the 
situation; but, considering the hoiise as a villa, it is, perhaps, 
not altogether out of proportion. Part of the roof is opa(pie, 
which we were surprised at; because that part*is completely 
concealed by the parapet, and the light would have been of 
essential import.'ince to the plants. 

There are upper and lower terraces; but the latter is not, in 
our opinion, sufficiently separated from the park by architectural 
parapets and other forms to justify the introtluction of flowers on 
it. 'Pile fortification-like character is al>o, we think, tocvcon- 
spicuous in some parts, and the lines of slope and surface of 
glacis arc, in others, disproportionately huge for the height of 
the house. 'I'here is a flower-garden in a sunk |i.itiel, very judi¬ 
ciously designed and laid out; but it is planted witli shrubs and 
other articles growing to the heietht of :i or 4 feet, which jireveiit 
the shapes of the beds from being seen in a birds-eye view, so 
as to form a whole. Instead of this, the beds should h.ive been 
planted with articles which do not rise above the.lieight o) f> 
or 8 inches; or with roses having their shoots ]iegged down on 
green moss, so as not much to exceed 'hat lieight. As an ap¬ 
pendage to such a house, this garden’ ought to have been in 
much higher keeping; but jierfevt high keeping, in Devonshire, 
we have only seen at Luscombe and at Kndsleigh. 'J'he terrace 
walks at Mamhead arc not ye* united with the pleasure-ground, 
which, indeed, remains to be formed; and a flnei' situation for 
forming a pleasure-ground walk very rarely occurs, \\’e took 
the dimensions ot two or three immense Lucombe orks and cork 
trees, which vve need not here n-peat, because they are much the 
same as those given of the same trees in our as 

measured in J8.‘t7. ^Ihe dimensions nov'v taken weiV, for want 
of time, not made with sufficient neciiracy to be useful in shovVmg 
the increase of the trees since that period. 'I'he kitchen-gaiden 
is at".', distance from the house, very unfavifnrahlv situated in a 
hollow; but, notwithstanding this, we have sehloin seen walls 
more beautilully covered vvith fruit tiees, especially with peaches 
and nectaiines; the borders are not cVojiited! 


( To Ac c'ntmunl ) 
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Aht. II. Dinhur Castle, Us Gardens and Us Gardeners. By Pi;ter 

Mackenzie. 

{(’itu/tniud from p. 447.) 

SiioinL\i ilflcr tlu! c^nversalioll tlic gardener of Dinbur bad. 
with Sandy MacAlfiine, llie forenmn of ijlle garden, a nigbt was 
fixed on when he would meet tlie young men in life bothy, 
ami, according to appuintuufnt, endeavour to impart fcomc use¬ 
ful instruction. When tlie night arrived, the men did not sit 
long over their evening meal, but got themselves washed and 
made tidy, the bothy floor swept, the ashes lalA.'n out, and the 
ibrms and stools arranged as neatly as possible, and waited the 
arrival ol tlmr master, ^\'hen he came he ^^as received with a 
hearty welcome, and after .some general conversatii'n* he pro- 
ceedul to the business of the evcnin<;. 

II began by gi'ing a short outline of the time \ihen he was 
an apprentice and journeyman gardeiu'r. 

“ When I first went to woiK in the garden, my stock of know¬ 
ledge was very sctinty. I couUl read and write, and had some 
knowledge tif arithmetic: but I soon found out ih.^t I had much 
to learn : and, to dis|H! the ignfu ance by which I was surrounded, 
I found it necessary to Use the means I’rovideiice hail put within 
mv leach forextending my inrorniatiun. 'I'lu re me many who can 
sitSlown contenh'd, wrapped in garments of ignorance, and think 
themseUes worthy ^of imitation by'other-, never once imtigin- 
ing tlial their influence Ujion s'ocietv is like that of the stagnant 
pool, spreading disease and dcyith : while the tuilent emjuirer 
after knowledge may be compared to the flowing stream, whose 
waters fertilise the country, and on whose banks thg hand of in¬ 
dustry is busy: in its |irogress^o the ocean, it difl'uscs benefits 
on the right hand and on the left, and, like g light’maiden, sings 
merrily as it flows. There aic brtuiuIJiries in the pursuit of 
knowledge which finite minds will never surmount; biitVIio 
can mark out these barriers ? for what may seem insurmount¬ 
able' to sotjje is easily ♦icaled by others. He who brought the 
nnit*rse into existence, who created the work!, and filled it 
’with the various tribes oforgatiiscil bcirtgs which exist in it, and 
gave llttin laws fuij their well-being, that .\ltnight5' lieinjj,wha 
|)lanted tlie fliiiul'eif man within him, is alone able to know the 
extent of«the growth of that minel which is calieel^upon ter sluel.v 
the workb^of its Creator kt such a variety of aspects. If we lenrk 
upon thi 5 *earth as a temple reared up fi>r»tlie weirsWp ol cur 
Maker, and gardeners as fninislt rs in the sanctum .ww/eriv/w^tben 
how nnbeceflning must it be.krr those who*hohl sucli a lii^t 
sitnatioy lei remain ignorant of the masteries wllch belongdto 
their oflicc ! There is liltlc* ijme for slotl^ or indolence in the 
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life of a jfardener; aiul, from tlie first day of Ids enterin'^ tliat 
profession, he sliould endeavour to imitate tlie daring of tlic 
eagle:, 

• I’rpmlly rarccriiij; his course of jo\. 

Firm in liis o«n mountain vigour rchin^, 

Breastinj; tl^e dark storm, tlie red holt deftins. 

His Mine on^’lie wind,and Ids e_\e on tlie .snn, 

He sweries not a hair, hnt hears onward rieht on. 

IJots, may the eagle’s (lieht'eter he thine, 

Onward and upward, and true to the line I’ 

I 

“ Altliotigli gardeners may not have tlie opportunities ftir 
acquiring know ledge w Inch others have who li\e in towns or 
their immediate neighbourhood, tinil may nut have money to 
jiurchasc books, tir be tible to atteiid lectuies in colleges or 
mechanics' institutions, yet these wants cannot be held its xtilid 
leasons why^tliey shoidil I' lnain in igiuniuice. I5y paying a few 
shillings in the year, they may si ettre :is many books from ti 
ciiciilating library :is they will be jible to read: anil, by mean.s 
of reading and stiuly, ^ardeiiei s mav, in a great metisure, keep 
pace w ith those w bo have ffreater advantages for ac(|niring in- 
itirmation: lor it is a welf^now.'i liict, that those who atteiiil 
lectures in public, and do not liillow them ti]) with prixate stiuly, 
never niake great advances in leaining. Well tlo 1 remem¬ 
ber the time when I used to go in the winter se,ison tO the libr. ry, 
anti receive xolume alter vohimeol the /be//cAys/i/m Jh ihiiuinti, 
covered up in my blue apitm to piesCixe it bom the rain ami 
strow. .\t ainither time, wh'en I worked in one of the London 
jiurscrics, I was well warned liy' my employer to bewaie of the 
company with which I associated: liir, he saiil, ‘associatiuti soon 
begets assimilation; atid the tl.ne of hie at xxhich ton have 
arrixed is in general the time at which the char.ictei'is formeil, 
either for good or exil.’- I was bound by a sense of duty to thank 
hiui for his kindness in waining me ag.iinst dangei', althongh at 
the time when I received his counsel 1 did nut ))eicei\e the lull 
Ibice t>f his statements ; but 1 haxe often seen it xeiified in alter life. 

‘‘ As I xxas a stranger in the place, I resolxid to hxe as qg'' tly 
as possible: 1 xvas fiirtunate etidngh to meet xxith a kind landlord 
and lantllady. One morning, xxheii 1 was at the Imke'-’h f,>r a 
ioal, 1 jxassed a books^aler’s shop xxhere boo'ks.were given out to 
read. On my retmii ] went into it, and told the owner of the 
sho}) what 1 w'.inted. lie was veiy tiidiging, and told me that I 
might have any book that was withiii his shop. lie •bowed mo 
his catalogue ; I lixetl on one, .and nceiveil it. lie askeil my 
K.ime and pl.ice of ubotle'; 1 tdso pllerwl him money .i.s a deposit, 
which is (lout in some places where persons are not known, ‘ No,' 
said he, ‘ I will take no money Irom von. Voti are from .Scot¬ 
land ; I was once in that country, ami was civiliv Ircttleil; and 
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never in my life was I taken in by n Scolcliman.’ I told him 
that everyone could not say ns much; but I hoped that I should 
not Ire the first that would cause him to alter the opinion he had 
formed of the natives of the Xortli. And tyvay I wi;n^ it proud 
man, with a (piartern loaf under the one armband jv» quarto ' 
volume midcr the other; ‘fettinj; a slice of both for breakfa'st,. 
and believinjf the stAri»*s that are told al)uiit the frauds of Landon 
to be without foundation. 

“ At another time, when h'orkino in a nobleman’s •garden, I 
had to travel several miles across a wild common before I came 
to the market fown. 'I'liere was only one circiJating library in 
the place, and there appeareil to be little deimind lor reading; 
for I was allowed to take ns many books with me as I could 
carry, iuul one burthen after another had the ilust brushed off 
them, which had not been tlisturbed before for many a »lay. 
\\’hey I worked in the Ilolanic (larden of Kdinburgh, 1 fre- 
(jiieii'iy attended C'arl’tae’s sale-room at*nieht,and ofteji purchasetl 
some Useful book: and, with one book alter another, they soon 
becaim- the he;iviest ptirt of my luggage. 1 was sadly dis- 
aj)pointed soum vears ago, when on a visit to ICdinburgh: 1 
Went to mv old luuik-'hop, I'Vptcling to get soihetliing new ; 
but, iiistriui of tables lull ot •lutoks really for sale, I observed 
large b:n;iel<, marked • (ilenliset,' ‘ Islax.'5cc. 1 turned away 
with !i sad heart, when I thought on the ehange that had taken 
pla^c. • • 

“ My young mcnj you may pet Imps be thinking that if'yoti 
were to follow such a conrsc tfs that recommended to you, too 
much ofyoin' time would beorcu|ued with it; big, after having 
often taken a retrospective view of my past life, my advice to 
you would still be, read on. When 1 think of the fpte of many 
of my comptinioiis who staffed \fitl* me in life, who, with gretiter 
iibilities and brighter jnospects, bad every appearance of becon;- 
ing nselnl members of society, but, by iSllowiug frivolous pur¬ 
suits and lituted company,,soon became tin easy prey to bvil 
designing men; wlmn I remember how often books haxe been 
the yieans id' keeping me from the i:ip-room. the b;dl-room, and 
othi^haunts of dissi|)ation, 1 cannot but love them; ami when 1 
4hiids on the jileasure I fiave had* in them company, and the in¬ 
structive* know ledge^ they haxe imparted ti> m_% mind, 1 jnust 
iilxvays look w{Hxn«ihem as real frieilds. fksides, the man 'xhi> 
ileserves tjie name of a gtirdeiier requires to read much, in order 
to (|unlilV him to ^lischai^’ aright the thities ot his situation. 

I here is nVich knowledge ilajuired, from the,plantihg qf a cab¬ 
bage, to tlie pruning, and* phiqtmg, and manuring of a lo|nly 
ilom.iin. With such a field InJ'pre him’bexviy find ample sco|i^ 
for his nnitbematical knoxx ledge, and tilso iiir xvhal In) has learnml 
about the laws of equilibrium,of motion, tuul^its communication. 

.•td Scr.—IH»g. X. . V K. 
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He will also find it useful nl times to be able to explain tbe laws 
by which the elementary particles act on each other, and also the 
combinations or decompositions resulting from the affinity of their 
ultimat'e,elements, {|ie nature of rucks, and the furmation of soils. 
The bojt botaipcal systems, vegetable physiology, and many other 
. branches of natural history, will be fouinl extremely tiselid to the 
intelligent gardener. '^Young men may alsC" tlerive much jilea- 
sure and advantage by studying the art of drawing; its 1‘ounda- 
tion is laid in geometry and persptetive, and the sliuly of both 
is necessary towards the attainment of the art. Many may ima¬ 
gine tliat such s variety of subjects may be unnecessary for the 
gardener to kn'ow ; but it could be easily shown how important 
they all are, and others besides those already mentioned, in the 
way of Ins profession, 'riicre appears to be a niutnal tlependence 
of one branch ol' knowledge upon another; and the \arions 
branches of science are blendetl with each other in such !in 
intimate manner tliat m.-tny discoveries*in one department of 
knowledge wouhl [irobably neviT luue been made, unless they 
had applied to ascertaineil I'acts and properties resulting from 
others. The astronoiuer, in order to find out the true position 
of some of t‘ne heaveidy bodies, has many corrections to make, 
such as the correction of refractioii, c)f the parallax, of nutation, 
and aberration; and, to be able to make the correction ol le- 
fraction, he mu^t go to the sciences of optics and pneumatics, 
and often the knowledge of one fact le.ads to ghe'thscoveiiy of 
anortier. The true length of a ileoree of the meridian established 
Sir Isaac Newton’s theory ol iinreersar, gravitation. 

'“The wolfing out of the arrangemenls that may be entered 
into this night will, I bare no ifoiibt, be the means of incieasing 
your acquajntance with much that will prove advantageous to 
you all in future days. 'J’he'gifing ‘away of knowledge is per¬ 
haps different from the gi^ing away of anv thing el'se ; he who 
parts with it to others •may'do them nincli good, and become 
norte the poorer himself; on the cpntrary, he untlerstaiids his 
.subject better, and is prejian'd to make new voyages in unknown 
regions. Tlie plan I would adsise you pi follow is a very sample 
one, but I believe will prove a uselid one. Let one' t;ike n^^nb - 
ject of which he has already some knowledge and write n short, 
essgy; niakt; it as plain as possible, in older that those who are 
ignonant of it may be‘enabll'd to understand;,ami, w hen it can 
be done, make experiments, and show diagrams or mpdels, that 
the thing may* be clearly understood yon'gp along. Alter the 
es^ay is fead, let general conversation take place cfli what has 
beep tleliveretl, and questions niay be put and answers given 
♦then it can be thjne. Many are, afraid to make efcjnirics after 
things, for fi/tr of their ignorance being known; luwcr let sntha 
false delicacy inffuence your puesuil after such us afe usefid, 
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and when you impart information ilo it lionestly. There are many 
wlio pride llmmselvcs on giving wrong names to things, such 
as plants ; this is a very silly amusement, and ought to be 
guarded against: a little know ledge of sys 4 ;matic ^otpdy will 
defend you from such imposition and discover t|^e knawry. I * 
will not deWin you longer at present, but will leave you to make . 
such arrangements Hinong yourselves us i^iy be thought neces¬ 
sary; 1 will assist you in your umlertakiiig. if I am able to do it; 
and my advice and the use oPmy books will be at yours service.” 

Helore the nardener left the bothy, the voung men ex¬ 
pressed themselves highly pleased with what they had heard 
and thanked him for the offers he hatl made, fntt were afraid 
their i ssav-writing would be a lliilure. “ Make the atteiiip!,” sail! 
he. child is said to walk when he can make two or three 

Steps; and, although your first should not fill a page, tri? ami ilo 
something, iind ihirc is no fear that the next will be longer.” 

,\l .r their master was gone, C’crfm I'orbes s^jid that he 
thought that if masters were to take as much interest in the 
welliue of'their men tis theirs did, a race ol’bi tter-informed gar¬ 
deners would spring up in a few tears. ‘•And I believe,’' said 
M'alter (ilenesk, “the master will lose naethnig by*it: there are 
few minds Inil !• el graleful loPa kindniss done tliem, and will 
be readv,,when tin oppoitunity occurs, to do what they ctin to 
repay it.”—“ .\y, ay,” said Hauldt Hlack: ‘‘bn; when will sic 
melt as Doiufld I4lamnrt. gardent r o' Keelyninc Castle, gtii tiw.i t 
-Mony ;i pair cineld has he htp led tivdeath, to mak up the fime 
that he spent in the C Iniinge-hortse. Il he had been .a man like our 
present luasft'r, I wad luie been a better scholar; l^ut, instead rt’ 
takin’ a book in mv hand in the wintir nights, we were forced to 
mnk tallies and tawtie creels by the loweofa eruisie.^’—“Well, 
well, Mauldy, s.ty no mi/i e abAut ISoirald,” said .Sandy Mac .\lpine: 
“we will try and infogn _\ou about things th:it he kftows nothing 
about. 1 oncu 0 tttended a course of K'Ctutes on chemisirv: anil, 
with the assisfance of the noy-s 1 took, wliich 1 have .still in fnv 
possession, and (iriffin's Chriniciil Iter)(atnim. and Praelic.tl 
(’tieiMs/n/. I^\ill show y<ui some things that will perhaps surprise 
you hgnid, by the aiil of^a few simple experiments, you will Ih.‘ 
able to undei'siaiul some of the importanf operations of nature.” 
n'esi H/ran, near twirling, 


Aht. III. \(icnrral Pnnripk's npplienhle to the Mnriagemeiil qf 
' ' Tne*. Hv Ax .\m,\th u. 

Sr.t.Nntiti* frflif trees occasion l«w.s troulile in n*ana*fing, and iirfl 
more cei^ain in lu'aring, than eitiu’r w^tll trees dr espaliers^ 
tliough there are .some trees, .ns jhe peach, wliich are too tender 
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for bein"''ro\vn as standards; and otliers, as the vine, which arc 
unsuitable. In standard trees, the top will frcneially be ad¬ 
justed to tlie root naturally; and hence, in such trees, very little 
pruning.wiU become requisite beyond that of thinning out cross¬ 
ing or rrowdetl branches: but, in wall and espalier trees, as the 
top is disproportionately small to the roots, pruntng. or ilis- 
buddtng, &c., as a I^ilwlitutc, becomes nf-cessary »iuring the 
whole period of their existence. The nearest approach which 
a wall tree can be made to have td a standard is, when, in the 
case of north and south walls, one half of thy branches are 
trained on the^rast side of the wall, and the other half on the 
west side; or when one tree is made to cover both sides of a 
double espalier. Pruning may be rendered almost unnect's^ary 
by disbudding, disleafmg. and slopping; but this will not always 
be the best course tt) pip sue. W hen the root of a wall tree is 
to be strengthened, more shoots should be leli than are rwinired 
tor being hvid in at the wfliter pruning: and when the toot is U) 
be weukeneil, all or a part of the shoots produced may be left, 
but they mu't be disleafed or stoppial as fast as they advance in 
growth, or the stem mav be ringed, or the eoung shoots twisted 
or broken down, or the roots pruned. 

Keeping roots near the surfiAa', and eiicoinaging the pro¬ 
duction of surface roots, will have a teiideiicv to niovlerale tlu' 
production of w>od ; and deep planting and sin ring the snriace 
to a loot or more in ileptli will throw the roots cfow n loamotsltr 
straTum, juid encourage the' pioduction ot ,wood, but ol an in¬ 
ferior qiuility lor the luturi' [)i‘oduction ijI Irml. l)ry sandy 
so'il. not ricluwill produce nioijerate growth .and pfecocilt, both 
in the Iruit and the iipeiiing ol the wood, iuid luh deep soil the 
contrary : lienee diy soil. comparatiM Iv poor, ought to lie pre- 
lerreil for cold late situations, In which it is alwaxs <ii suable to 
riiien eai ly Iftilh tip; I'ruil and the wood* l>_v ilepriving a 1 1 ee 
or ii plant of its first Troif of buds, a second ci*p will 1» pro¬ 
duced the s;ime se.ison, but some \wi ks latir; tind, on this piin- 
ciple, l.ite crops of leaves m.iv be jiroduiad on ,ill pl.inls, and 
ol fruits on ail such tiees :md pi.ini'* tis have t^le povvv r ol 
Ibrming blossom-buds, and expaiidingghein in the coursee 
season; :is, for exampte, the raspbeirv, strawberry, grajie. and 
iill.tpmual *.ind biennial bull-bearing phiyts w luitevef. As all 
plants require a ceiliiin pei iod of rest, bv* briliging on this 
pi riod sooner in .'iiitnuiii, by disle.ifing, and depriving the roots 
of moisture fty thatching the grouih^ over "them, they will be 
py.-dispyfsed to vepetale sooner in'spring. I leiice'the lalvait- 
ta;^' of pruning ail trees, the youngV<>od of which is not liable 
\o be injured by jfosi, i*nmedialul_v after the fall ofllie leaf. ,'Ml 
rood that i| not thoroiiglily ri|)ened should be prolecleil dining 
•.-.inter by branches, tern, hay ^netting, <ir Mime other means; 
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but, ns ibis is only applicable to wall trees, the soil for all olbers 
should be so adjusted to the climate as to insure their wood ri|)en- 
injr ill the open garden or orchard. As the most exhausting part 
of every fruit is the seed, and as the ninnhey of seeijs iif every 
fruit is limited by nature, it liillows that a few fryit grown to a 
large sizc^will be less Injurious to a jilaiit than the same weight , 
of fruit produced in'fruits of small size- As in plants in a#<tate 
of seed-bearing the chief energies of the plant are diiWtcd to 
the nourishment of the seed,*so in those fruit-bearing^ilants in 
which the fruit is gathered green, such as cucumbers, gourds, 
capsicums, neas, beans, kidneybeaiis. Sic., none of the fruit 
should be alloweil to mature any seed so long as any of it is 
gatlu le'i in an unripe stale. Hence the immense importance of 
tliinning out the blossoui-buds of trees before they expaiul, and 
thinning out the fruit before the embrvo of the seed Ittgins to 
assiimw that sttige whic|i in berries and ponies is called setting, 
and .n nuts and stone-fruit stoning. * When a fruiv is once set 
or stoileil, it the euibrvo of the seed be liestroyetl b_s the ilepo- 
sition in it of the eggs of an in-ecl. or by the puncture of ti neeille, 
the fruit, if It does not tall otf. will ripen larlier. but will be in 
most ca-es of inferior tlaioiir. I'lie same lesult w*ill t.ike |)lace 
to a liniiteil extent even with leaves, when they are piinctiireil. 

Any check given to the head of a tree, such as disieafing, the 
attacks of insects, disease, ovei I'earmg, ,\i., h is a tendency to 
caii^e the plant tlnow up suckers, if it is natural tothe root 
or slock to do so.. As Uie. letives* produced at the base tif a 
young shoot arc sintill^ and generallv soon drop otf. so the buds 
in the axils Af such leaves are never blossom-buds till they have 
become invigorated by at least another year’s growth; and 
hence, when vonng wood is shortened, if blossom ij the imme¬ 
diate objec^ It ought nut to be ^ut farther back than to the (irat 
lai'ge bud. This is |*articul.iriy applicable in the Sasc of vines, 
roses, Ac. ly shortening such wood^»n s^mr-bearing trees, such 
as the apple and jicar, only •me or two of tho imperfect biuls’are 
left at the base of the shoot, and these the following year gene¬ 
rally* becon^- blossom-lmds, if the tree is neither too weak nor 
loolnxnriant. In geneyd. wintiT-pilining a young tree retards 
*the period of its fruit-bearing, but grefttly increases the \igoiir 
of tile ttce : hence .delicate trees, such as the pifich. ryyiire 
more pruniifg tlfhii \cry hardy trees, such as the apjile and 
plum. • 

“ Summer prim«ig.” a lirtend observes, “ effects various objects : 
it e\|)oses*llie. fruit, wher<>*it exists, and al'^ the emUyo frjjit- 
buds, and halves coimecteil will* them, m the beneficial inflnj.‘iice 
of light, aii^ and dews. 1 hw is eflccled removing tho^V; 
portions,of shoots w hich, as they aibanc^, would n4>re and nmire 
shade the lower parts, and iijeveiit them yi a great measure 
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from deriving advantage from t!»e above important agencies as 
regards vegetation; tliese may be termeti nuchunicul effects. 
Physiologically considereil, the progress of the sap is limited by 
summ6r-pi;nning, tpul is directed towards the leaves and butls 
■ on the.lower parts of shoots, which are in conserjiience invigo- 
, rated, more especially as their free ejJposurc tJ light, &c., 
enables them better ^o.elaborate this inciWsed supply. But 
although* the foliage so left to act is increased in size and ef¬ 
ficiency, yet the ageiuy of this pbrlion in proilucing roots is, 
notwithstanding, less powerful than the whole mass would be, if 
the shoots wero allowetl to grow wild throughout the summer : 
for ill proportion to the ma>s of he.iithy foliage, so is the iii- 
cre.ise of roots. Hence excessive vigour is moderateil by siiiu- 
mer-pruniug, and this in a greater or less degree according to 
the time and manner of^ pcriorining the o]ierntion. 'I’he longer 
the operation is deferretl, and the less the portion cut off Irom 
the shoots, the greater will be the strength whicli the roots will 
derive; and the earlier and shorter the shoots are cut, the li'ss 
will be the (|uantity t>f foliage, and pro|)ortionally so the ()uantily 
of roots. Therefore, if a tree is too vigorous, summer-pruning 
should comnienci’by disbudding such shoots, as they ajipi'ar, as 
are not at all wanted to he relain«il for wood or spurs ; ami, as 
soon as the shoots iuteiided to protluce Iruit spurs oiv buds at 
their base have become furnishetl with five buds, the vxtreiniiy 
may be pinched off As many as five butls are* mentioneil, *i)e- 
caush fewer do not complete one turn of thy spiral, winch mav 
be traced by following tlie nrrangeinent of the buds on a shoot 
of such fruit.trees as are usually trained on walls. In the 
course of a fortnight, the u|)iiermost butls tm the portion left 
will have ctvminencetl to |)ush ; anil they must be alloweil to go 
on for a longer or shoiter timeVvithout stopping, according to 
the greater tfr less tlanger of the Imtls a', the base being also 
developetl into shotits, fnsteiid of renuiining in the ch:uacter of 
fruif bulls till next sjiring. If the Doots, anti of course the tree 
generally, rcijuire to be invigorateil, the shoots will not he so 
numerous, anil may be allowetl to extend till after miilsumiiier ; 
and then only shortcneil for a little a; first, in order ihCt us 
much foliage as is con.sis^^■nt with the principles above explained' 
may, be left fo act. It is a very prevalent but no less eironetuis 
notion, that, in the case of an tiver-vigoroiis trie, a!» much vvootl 
should be retaiiieil, anil as many shoots allowed to 'grow, as 
possible, in order that its vigour tna^'*be moik;rated ^)y the ex- 
pei^lituiQ Those zvlio hold this opinion may rest assured'that 
the ijiore a young tree grows, th« more it is capable of growing: 
fifr growth is not. a mere evolution of jiiirts aliei'idy formed, 
evilved by af delerniinitte amount of expansive power., If ten 
buds give rise to a, hundred othyrs, lhc.se last have the power 
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of originating, in the same ratio, one tiiousand, and so on, as 
long as forte of sap towards new formations is undiminished.” 
—xV. 


All sfioots under half an inch in diameter, cut^ from the 
side of a stem heliu-e inidsuminer, will generally heal oyer the ' 
same sea.soif. '^'ermil^al wounds made hy shurtetiing will not 
heal over till a shout has been produced, ^le base of whicL will 
cover the wound. ' * 


'I'he Iruit-bearing shoots <tf all trees, in a natural state, are 
chiefly such as are lateral, while the wooil of the free is chiefly 
increaseil bv tfie vertical shoots; hence some modification of 


lateral trr.ining will, in almost every case, be fouidl preferable to 
traiiiiii”' verticallv. Lateral roots arc also those which con¬ 


tribute most to fruit-bearing wood; and lap or deep-growing 
roots to upright and barren wood. All restraint im|msed on 
trees, yvhelher by training, root-pruning, or ringing the branches, 
il m. fulhivved up by art, will speethly end in disjiguring the 
tree and rendering it unfruitful, till il has assumeil its natural 
form and liabit of growth ; and, if the tree should be of a species 
so tender as not to ripen fruit in its natural form as a slatulartl, 
it will, by assuming that form, luue become useltss as a fruit 
tree. In the tase ol all tree* in a stale of culture, and more 


especially such as grow in soil the suiface of which is heated 
more than that of the general suiface of the localitv, as is the 
cast of a border exposed to the reverberation of the s»in’s rays 
in front of a south w^all, artificial supplies of water are necessary 
at particular seasons ; anil watei*, therefore, must be considered as 
much an eletnent of culture as manure. .Alt the i^iseases of fruit 
trees cannot be eflectually prevented or cured by judicious cul¬ 
ture, but most of them may; and all insects wliich,li\e on the 
surl'ace of trees mat be Ilesit’oyed or subdued by abundant 
w;ishings with clear ivater by the s_\ riuge or engiifc. .All fruit- 
iie-aring plaiUs (and indeed all othei^) gf'own in pots ought to 
be potted in sod which lu^ not been silleil, and which, if*not 
sullicieutly coarse to kcej) il so open as to rcceite water Ireely, 
should be ipixed with liagmeiits of wood, bones, and stone, liir 
tha^iurposc, I'or sui>plyiiig manure, and for retaining moisture. 


Allr. 1\'. • On the ('nltix-.ithin it/' ihi 1\'/iiti' (iiinrn (I’.oVo/m y*y- 
'fiium ^). Hy I'.nwAlU) ()l 1 o. * 

Tilt; well kftown tree /Mdiiiiu^iyiiferum is l^pi rarely nut wkh 
in our gardens, although it may be cyltivated t|'ithuut nu|ch ' 
difliciiltv, if il is allowed sulKcicnl space. 

K*K I 
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The White Guava {P. pyriferuni L.) is a West Indian tree 
which attains the height of 10 or 12 feet. Tlie fruit is about 
the size of a hen’s egg, with a yellowisli and whitish outer 
covering, pontaiuiijg a reddish mealy pulp, in which are found 
■ the seeds. T,’hey are small, and are eaten along with the pulp, 

, which is sweet, and of an aromatic and' agreeahle'taiite. 'I he 
natives of the West ^ndia Islands eat the'guava raw, or pre¬ 
served with sugar; or prepare from it the well known guava 
jelly, wlkich is exported in large (jhaiitities from Havamia. 

The guava grows easily in a mixture of loam and peat earth, 
hut requires jdenty of rooiii, jiarticularly if job wish to have 
fruit. The temperature of a greenhouse is sutllcient for it, hut 
it should not always have the same degree of heat ; because, like 
most tropical plants, as soon as it ceases to grow it re<juires a 
lower ttmperature, aiuj a diminution ol‘ water. 'I'his period, 
with us, shoulil he in winter; not on account of sparing/uel at 
this time of,the year, hut because the summer months are better 
calculated lor the ilevelopenient of tropical \egetation, as there 
is then a pretty ecpial proportion of light and lieat, so necessary 
for the prosperity of the plants. 

The guava, wlien growing, reapiires a great deal ol water, 
and it should he gratlually increu'led as soon as the shoots liegin 
to cxpaiui themselves. A plentiful siqiply of manuiiv particu¬ 
larly when the plants are joung, is of the greatest Use, as it 
brings them (juicker to a pioper degree of strer.gth. ‘ 

I t'ound several species «>f I'Mdium generaljy growing tt)gether, 
both on the Island of Cuba, atiil also ill \'eue/uela. 1 fouiul 
them in most cases, when not planted by the h/nul ol man, 
growing in a rich, nourishing, and moist soil, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a river or piece of water. .Several species 
there are distinguished from ciich other principally hv the fruit : 
such as the Ytllow Guava t/’. pyrilerum (»a<//V/jv/ pj rildr- 
inis Ga-rln., (iuajavus (lonnSticus ltinii]i/i.), and the; Red (hiava 
(/■*.'potniferum L., (ii/ti/iivus agresiis llumph.). Roth sjiecies 
have the same properties. 'The fruit of the former is yelhiw, and 
pear-shaped; that of the latter reddish, i.nd of a round form. 

The leaves are sometimes l.iid on woqnds, and on eiuptiof:, of 
the skin. 'The wood is rrtuch sought after by the cabinet-maker,’ 
and ,is,also u^^cd as an article of fuel. I'he Guajava de Gochino, 
or Macho, probably A moiitanurn ,S’u’:., a native ol'the Antilles, 
iliffers from 7 -'. aromaticum Aullcl,a native of (niiana,«the fruit 
of which is not eaten, as it is generifiiy soft and tasteless. In 
the.Jiay (#♦' Matunzss, in the Island "of Cuba, I !)nw'Rie hitter 
in gryat numbers not far from thu sea, also in the neighbourhood 
olhhe Caraccas am' other places,.growing either in li wild state, 
or»;.)lantetl byfthe liaiid (>f man. 

Berlin, Dec, \8i\. , 
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Aut. V. Notes on the different Kinds of Banana ‘which have fruited 
in the Jtoi/al Botanic Harden, Bdinlmrgh, arranged in the Order 
in xvhich the// arc valued ns fruit-bearing Plants. James 

M'N'ah, Superinteiuliiiit of the Culeiloniaii Horticultural Society’s 
, (iarden, Jiiverlcith. ^ 

1. Mr'sx sapienliAn var. st. Iichuanis‘{\}u: St. Helena Banana) 
onms to the lieiolit ol 14 ft. ’I'lie average* weight of each hunch of 
li'iiit varies from 6‘Oib. to 8(1 lb., being tlouble the weight of any 
of the other Vjirieties th.it have yet fruited. I’liis variety was in¬ 
troduced Mito the Kdinburgh Cbirden from Si. Helena in 1832; 
but. though cultivated iu St. Helena, it cannot be indigenous 
there. It is not only the most prolific variety that has fruited 
here, but it is iilso liigh-davoured; and, where head-room can be 
adiirded for bananas, it of all others is^the most worthjf of culti¬ 
vation. 'riie fruit olj this variety is brought to a much larger 
size, by frequent tubbing and rich sofl, than that of any of the 
other culliialcd sorts can be made to attain. Strong-grown 
plants have iiroiluced all their leaves 1 4ft. long aiul 3ft. broail. 

2. yiiiya s. yar. dacca (the Dacca Banana) is the next in 
point of\aiue. Its average height of'tem is fft.. proilucing 
clusters from lOlb. to 20 lb. height. 'Fhe fruit is smaller aiul 
tiricr lh«n that of the .St. Helenti Banati;;, bet perhaps higher 
fla\oured. ^ 

3. Mus'x s. far. ('iirrndish'n (tlie Duke of Devons'ttire’s Ba¬ 
nana). syn. M. s. cjiineiyiis.ds vali/hble on account of its flailing 
at a small size. Few t)f Hie fruit, liowever, become so plump as 
that of the other varieties; bg;>ides, it has a great tendency to 
smother one halt’of each cluster in the folds of the leaves, unless 
very great heat be given^ just aj the lime it is developing its 
flower spij^e. 'i’his extra heal often tends to the injury of other 
plants growing along with it: and therefore.a simiTl house should 
be allotted (iir the jturpose of growhig lliis variety. 

Other musas have fiuiled in the Botanic Oarden, sut^i as 
Musi/ paradisiiic.i ami the comtnon Miisi/ sapientum ; 
but* the ciuslers of frftit of both species are small cotnpared 
witif those of the St. Hulen.a Baigtna. The fiavoui is also inferior 
to it. as well as to the M. s. ilacca and*M. s. C.itendi'h//. 

'1’wo‘other sorts «iie now iu fruit, viz. t|ic Frenclt* Banaiia,from 
Jamaica, anfl tliC .Strawberry .Vppie-flaviiured Banana bum the 
Mauritiits ; but nothing can be said of the mer its of thcse^’it- 
rieties at iiresenl.* •* 

.'miicc Ine above was written, Mr. M‘\ab informs ns thav the 
SlrtiwlH'rry Apple-daroured Banana jipened its fruit abi^il tlie 
20ih of July ; and “ that, in p»iut of flavour.al is’considcred Bite 
of the lM."t that lias yet fruited. When,<ntile ripe* it possessas a' 
most agreeable acid or shar|1in;bs, which w iU cause it to be u fa- 
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vourite with banana cultivators. 'Hie comparative smallness of 
the clusters, compared with those ol’ the fruiting varieties, how¬ 
ever, is a drawback.” 

Several ot^ier fruipng varieties recently introduced from the 
West Imlies ar<^ expected to fruit early next year. 

Musa s. discolor, M. s. rosacea, M. s. t;occinea, .'ind M. s', 
superba, have also flowere<l; but they produe«l no fruit worthy 
of notice. 

When Iwiianas are attended to Carefully, they may be made 
to produce their fruit within a twelvemonth from the time the 
suckers are takers ofT the parent plants. ' 

Tlie following are the only places in .Scotlanil where the 
banana has been cultivated for its fruit:—Dalkeith Park : Wil- 
liamfield, the scat of Mrs. I'airlie; the Horticultural (lardeiis 
here; and the Iloyal Botanic (lardeii. .Vt Dalkeith ami ^\ il- 
liamhelil the only kiiul fruited was .M . s. Cavendish//. , 

Calriltmian Hoit. Sor. Ghidcii, 
linrrii-i/ii, Juli/ 7. I''*-'. 


Anr. VI. S'Ai'.s OH till (iijj'cltHt Ao/,/, !,/ Ihinann cttllixolcil nt 
Leigh Park, the .St a.' tfSn (i. T. ShiHiilnH, Bfirt. by Kk iimio 
C'auiijh, Under Gardener there. 

Ai.thoi'gIi wo haw eight varieties of Mns,/ sa|ti(*iitnm I., here, 
yet we have only fruited three of them, the. Banana (.M. s.ipi- 
eutnpi). M. s. Cavendish//, am| M. s. daetai.the last two varieties 
we have frnited‘in abundam e. 

.At present we have the J‘laiitain (M. paradisiaca L.) with a 
stem lueasurMig nearly 4 It. in circmiifeietue at the base, with 
leaves from 12 ft. to 14 It. long. We have also niiot^ier large- 
growing va/iety, whieJ) produces a very largr*clnsier ot excellent 
fruit, but we have no name fiSr it. 

'I'hc three other varieties are not fruiting sorts, .M. s. ci)cciiie,i. 
M. s. discolor, and M..s. rosacea, and they are kept as llowenng 
plants. 

.AI. s. Cavendish// can be fruited iti a piiie-slove about S oFlo 
feet high at the ba< k, but the 1 laccii variety, if well giown, would 
rcfjuiii^a houV- 2t) ft. i;i heigjit. 

. M. s. tiacca is a robust and very hnndsome-grovting variety 
of tlTe banana: pad, when allowed |dentv of room in a cfingeinal 
climate, it will grow 20 ft. high, with jfVtem nieiisnring ft. in 
circUnkroiice, at llit base, leaves 10 ft. long aiuL nelW Iy if It. 
in breadth, and producyig a t4nster of hint above .sO lb. 
Weight. The fiuitf when in perfeftion, is of excellent (piality, 
vei-^ much hJger, and •more poinleil, than the fruit oi M. s. 
Caveiulish//. • , ’ 
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cultivated at Leigh Park, 

Like the other vnricties of banana, it is easily propagated l)y 
suckers, which shouUl ho roniovod w'licn about 2 ft. long, potted, 
and plunged into bottom heat until they are established; they 
may then be kept in small compass, until waited to plaqt'out for 
fuming. , • 

■'i'ubs, «i*u pit w iil^brick partitions, about ,‘JA ft. square, will, 
be suitable fdr fruithig plants. Use plenty of drainage, aftd fill 
the tubs with the following compost: about etiual portions of 
light ttirfy loam, and well-rdtted dung from the hotbeds, and 
aild !i small quantity of sand. This, or any similar light, rich, 
porous soil, wi!l suit bananas well. * Let the nii.'eture be roughly' 
chopiied, and pieised gently into the tub; plant rather high, and 
allow ler th" s<iil '.eliling a little. ()cc!i-.ionai watering with 
li(piiil manure will add to the vigour of the jilants. 

Syringe the hon-.e every idternoon jn fine weather, except 
whenjtlie fruit i'- ripeping. While the jilants are growing ra- 
pitlly keep the roots rather moist, Inif as soon as Uie fruit has 
acijnired it-, lull s|/,e withhold water entirely ; and when anv of the 
fruits begin to changi. colour cut the cluster, and hang it up in a 
rlry airy room to ripen gradually. 

The .mminer temperature of our stove is mm. and S.'i or 
more with sun hetit: winter t .ftiperature, G.i® min. 7.')'^ max. The 
b.uianas that ripen in winter are but little inlltiur to the sum¬ 
mer fruit: but tluKe plants that show fruit ia l)i eoinber or 
.laiTuary ha\*e generally very short flow er stems; iinil, although 
the fruits arc eipiajly numurous, the cluster is generally less 
handsomely ilevelopei^ tlmn those that are proiliiced in spring or 
siiminer. * , • 

Our plants of M. Cavciulish// vary in proiluce from bunches 
of fruit weighing ‘K) lb. to bunches weighing -fa lb.: ^liose of the 
Dacca variety fiom 10 lb. to ..jib. 'Iwenty plants of M. s. 
Uavenilish// may be%fruited in a pit 30 ft..by l.afi.! an equal 
weight ol‘pine-apples might be griAvii In the same space ;^but 
much iulditional room woukl be required to forwaril successive 
pine plants, whereas young plants ol' Mi'isri might be kept in 
little comiiijss without Bijury. Healthy young jilants pul into 
fruif»ig-lubs in .Vpril o< May v^iil show fruit in the autumn, 
•.and ript ii their fruits in the I'ollowing May or June. 

It wilf take frouwll'ur and a haU' to y;ven moiMis frtiiu the 
time the banfkna i% in flower until it is fit lor the table, acemding 
to the sonson of the year, temperature, See. 'I’lje plants mfltc 
but little ipogres.'Bduriiij^tlie dark winter months. 

The bn/lam* does not (ji*oiluce seeds, but*produces«cxcelJtnt 
fruit at all .seasons, nlthoiigh tlwy ofieiyllower very iinperfe*tly. 

A lianaiuT-house lor fruiimp M. s. (. avemUsh/A il K) ft. loffg 
by 20 ft, wide, with a .span roof resting lyi brick walls nbvmt 8#t 
high, wouUl give room Ibr a p^h along the i^des and ends of tin 
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house, witli space in the centre for pits or tubs to accommodate 
20 fruiting plants, and plenty of room at the sides ol' the paths for 
young plants. A small bark bed might be made at one end, to 
establisii thp suckerj. 

The ivhoie o^f the roof might be fixed, and the upright sashes 
.at each end made to slide or drop as verixilators. Tlxe glazing 
should be done with sheet glass, in long panes, in Mr. Paxton’s 
manner. Such a houie would be nearly air-tight, and I have 
experienced that a stove constructtkl in this manner is heated at 
a comparatively trifling cost. Erecting a house of this kind 
would cost but little, and it w'ould be capable of yielding a sup¬ 
ply of excellent' fruit throughout the year. Heating by hot-water 
pipes is preferable to flues; although these, if properly con¬ 
structed, would answer very well. 

Leigh'Park Gardens, July 19. 1842. 


Art. VII. ResuU of an Experiment luit/i (irass Seeds, intended to 
show the proper Depth of Covering they should receive xvhen soxvn. 
By Messrs. ,'.lRUMMONf>, of the Agricultural Museum, Stilling. 

The seeds were sown on the I^UkoF May, 1842, in our nursery 
grounds, on an open border of light soil, the covering regulated 
by a frame (Jig. 55.) 4 ft. wide, the back (a, e) standing 8 in. in 
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I'ig. Dtaffram showing the il\ffi'rcnt Degrees of Cover wg required for difflretif Kinds of 

ihuiss Seeds. ^ • 

\ 

1. T/oliiim per^nne Perennial 9. Fcspica cluriuscnla L., •Hard 

rye grass. • fescue. 

2. /-’Iileuinprigensernajns /...(ireatcr 10. I’dii pralc'nsis I,., Sinoijtli-stalked 

"meadow catstail, or Timothy, nieadol.' grass. 

, 3. Fetlhea pratcn.sis L., Meadow II. /lactylis gfoincrilta I,., Itoiigli 

fescue. cocksfoot. , 

4. TVifdliuin pra'tense A., ited do- 12. (hnosurus.cristatus />., Crested 
vcr. . (logstail. y 

.I.'I'Wfol. Vepens A., tt'hite clover. 13. /’/la iicnioriilisM »od meadow 
fi. .\t-dicago liipidina A., fellow •> grass. 

* clover. t ,lt. -tgrostis stoloniferft A.var., I'iorin 

/'laiit.igo lanceolata A., Kihgr.ass. grass. 

//l<ip<< iirus prattinsis A.,'.\Ieadow l.». /.oliiiin pereime A. vnit ilahcuni, 
foxtail. • « Ilaliun r)egrass. 
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deptft, and the front (l>, d) even with the surface, as shown in 
the figure. The shading by lines sliows wliere tlie seeds have 
brairded; and the prp|>ortiunatc thickness of the plants, in the 
different depths, is shown by tlie darkness or lightness of the 
shade produced by the width or nearness of the lines. *, 

* I'he Ltiliuin peremie L., or common rye grass, alone, has 
risen the whole bieadih of the fi aing; but, after it hns.passe3 
the middle, the thickness of the plant decreases more*than one 
half. I'he I^uai and .'/grdstes, •.vhicli have very sijiall seeds, 
will not bear more than a quarter of an inch of cover; and from 
a quarter to Waif an inch apitears the proper de^tth for the other 
sorts. Hence, instead ol' using the common hfirrow for cover- 
ing grass seeds, the surface should merely be ruffled by a bush, 
or some implement in imitation of one, and well rolled. 

Stirling, Jidif Id. 1842. • ’ 


REVIEWS. 


Art. 1. Catalogue of IVmhs uii Gurdening, Agrttullure, Boiaatj, 
Rural Architcctutc, tfc., lately published, with some Aecounl of those 
(onsidcred the more interesting. 

'J’lli: First A^inunl Itejiort of the Alrtropolilim Improve 'lent S.iculu. P;inij)Ii. 

* • Sm), PJ). 7. Loiitloii, ]S t;;t. * 

AVc have (Vi'iniciitl)’ in tins Macazim'*and in the Aiehileeiumt Atagadne, 
siii;i:csti'd the micsMtv of a inctrt.pohlan l oniiril, coniniittie, or hoard, to 
sn<!l;c^! and i(ii|Hrintend’|nihlif iinprot erticnts, which hate hitlieiTo, with the 
exception of .some jtans of the city ^iropcrty and tlie crown l.ind'^, been snli- 
jcctctl to the caprice of individuals, or at least hcen devised with a view to 
partial rather than general interests. M'e are therefore iihul to see the es- 
tahlislnncnt of a Metropolitan tniprtfteinent 8oeict\, the .success of which has 
been even Renter than we anticipated. , , 

According to the re[Wt before ns a deputation from the committee of the 
Society have,had an interview with the pHmc minister, who “ stated that his 
own opinions coincided with tlje views of the deputation; tliat he certainly 
considered it dcsir.ihle that in the pl.ice of a connmttee of the Ilou.se of Coni- 
inups an efTieient board .should be appointeil to institute proper einpiirics, and 
ta^e a hroifW and comprehensive\iew of the whole snhject. He further s,aid 
thaff regarding the ohjeet iw a most iyiportant one, he did not think the eon- 
.sideration of a mere trifling e.xpense shoultl .?tand in the way, and he should 
probahlji not hesitate to proiiose .such a grant as would he saflicient to tender 
the enquiry i^leetiyl. 

“ Some objections were naturally raised to any interference with ^ilansof 
improveitient tluit had already received the legislative saijction; constirtrable 
\irogress having be«i made*li negotiating for and purchasmg \ira\x'rty on the 
ilitfrrenl tnes. 'I’he eommitfr'c. however, feel extremely anxious qj\ this 
point. I*lansVhich would l*n\c been far more salisfaclorv totne ptihhe have 
been sacrificed to a spirit of mislSlvcn econ^nny, wbile those which <tire now 
being earned into eveention are'iiiost faulty and i*adct^tate. Viewing the 
par.nnount importance ol tbc subject, ami that^tbe opportujilly, once lo:^ e.aft 
never be reralled, the eotninittee.are still using strenuous exertions to call the 
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attention of government to a revision of these i)lans; anil do not despair of 
causing them to be modified, and materially improved. 

“ Valuable suggestions on various subjects connected with metropolitan 
improvements have also been received, and entered in a book kept for that 
purpose. 

“ The important object—that of inducing government to prepare a com¬ 
prehensive' plan of improvement, embracing the ^general interests of tlie 
metropolis, and founded upon an accurate survey—the committee' trust has 
been secured ; but to this alone the committee would not confine their 
exertions, but would extend them to every point tending to the health, 
comfort, and well-being of this vast city, j 

“ They de.sire especially to efiect an improvement of the over-crowded and 
ill-ilrained neighbourhoods of the poor ; to jirovide a better ileseription oi" 
dwellings for the lower classes, and to .adopt every other avViilable means of 
cheeking the fearfuf'mortality now raging in the poorer districts. 

“ They arc anXious to impress the public mind with the fearful eon.se(|uences 
arising from the burial of the dead in crow ded places, and to encourage, as 
much as possible, cemeteries formed at a distance from the metropoli-.. 

“ The naming and numbering of streets should also engage the earh at - 
tention of the committee. Every one is not perhaps aware of the great nublic 
inconvenience resulting from th^' total abandonme'nt of this branch of the 
duties of municipal administration to individual caprice ; in illustration of 
this, however, it inav be mentioned that in some streets there .ire sever.d 
houses with the same number ; and that in the commercial part of the me¬ 
tropolis alone, there arc no Tewer than twentj-eight King .Streets, twentj 
Queen Streets, t.venty-six t'harlcs Streets, twentv-five (’.hurch Streets, 
twenty (Jeorge Streets, and twentj-three .lohn .Streets, with numerous other 
examples of a corresponding character. 

“'fo render their exertions effective, however, and to institute projicr in¬ 
quiries on all these points, the inffuence and funds of the Society must be 
increased. The committee trust they may depend on the inirviiliial ext - 
tions of the members of the Society to obtain a further accession to their 
numbers; and they feel persuaded tliat the jhjects they have in view re(|uirc 
only to be well known to obtain amjile support fr nn the public.” 

The .subscription is only lO.v. a year, and .'i/. .Ti. constitutes a member for lite. 
II. Austin, Esq., is the honorary .seeretarv, and the office is No. go. lledford 
Street, Covent (jarilen. 

A com]:hlc Ctmrsc nf Vractiral (Icoinctrj I’h/ii-Dmirin'; : hrnltd on « 

of pcnilini Prri.piru't/tj : odopltd t d/trr for ('lttst,t s t>r fn' St IJ-mslt ifr~ 
t'lon. By C. \V.* I’a.-ley, ('. B., Colonel Itoyal Ivugineers, E. It.S., iCc. iCc. 
Second edition, much enlaliged.' Hvo, jip. GOH, with numerinis woodcuts. 
London, 1838. ,, 

If the price of this work did not put it out of the reach of journey¬ 

men gardeners, it is one which we can very strongly recommend to them. , It 
ought to find a place in garden libraries where the books are pir.-ehased Jiy 
the proprietor, and form a part of the garden furniture. A number of'tlie 
problems will be made use of 'm onr KncpclopwiHa of l.nnd.sfnpt-(iiirili niiio 
and Garden Ardtdcclure, if we should ever be able to co^jnplete that vve rk. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

,, Anx. I. Genertl Nolices, 

Action of Sailt on Kvmg Planl.i. — I-’rom various experiments which M. 
V'ogtl, sen., has nade on the action of salts on living plants, he ha.siarriveil 
at the following conclusions: — • 
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\htf That plants with their roots, when immerse<l into a solution of sulphate 
of eo[)per, totally absorb the salt, convert it into proto-sulphate, and die 
quickly. 

2d, That acetate of copper produces the same effects, the salt absorbed 
bcconiini! (iroto-acetate of copper. , 

3d, That plants absorb sulphate of mai-nesia, nitrAte of pofhshrand iodido 
of potassium, and die more or less quickly. ■» ” 

4th, TIAt tlic .sulphates*of zinc and manganese arc absorbed by plants, with.- 
oat suffering decomijofltion, and the plants di<j. * 

.'ith. That plants absorb nitrate of cobalt and viickel, ^^ithout bt'ing able to 
absort) th%whole of them from soVition ; but the) die : and the same effect is 
produced ny emetic tartar. ‘ 

* (ith. That the oxalate and tartrate of oxide of chromium and potash are 
slowh absorbed ^y plants, ainl the biclinttnate of potash .much more quickly. 
The i)nhirn .'stramonium and (ialiga officinahs absorb thB salt of chromium 
with the greatest rapidity ; they become of a yellow colour, and die. 

7tii, That plants absorb nitrate of ■-ilver , but they decompose it, and the 
oxide of silver is rednceil to the nietallic state. 

Hih, That iilants absorb also, and totallt, the jiroto-nitrate t)f mcrcurv 
from solution, but the salt is deconi|)Osed. ' 

0'' , That corrosive suWiniate is absorbyl In plants; some of them de¬ 
compose it into calomel, and others absorb it without decomposition. 

loth. That [ilants slowly ah.sorb acetate of lead ; and it is dccom|)osed by 
.some plant.., and not by others. 

lull. That plants which eenitain much carbonate of lime, such as the 
f.'hara vulgaris and the .''tratidtes nloiilcs, do not absorb a .swlt of copper fiom 
solution ; the .same also occurs wbh the Cereus tariabilis. ( /'Ini. Juh, 

1H42.) • 

/{i/mti:^ /’iilntncs. — Potatoes, .at this season, are often found to be watery 
and deficient in Hat our, although boiled with the gre.ilc-t care. It will be 
fo-*nil that, 1)» placing them for a week before using nt.lr .i fiu or stove, tliev 
will have gained flicir proper consistence and flavour. (Cuuthridi^t Chtnn. and 
Janrii., March 20. 1>'’12) ^ * 

H<ns/ pinsnnid hn cahn" l^ir .— 'A correspondent sa\s; — Mr. I.tgo and 
Mr. Drxter cf Thurcastdn had two bc.i'tts killed a few dais ago by eating of 
the yew tree, and seieral more were vnade daugcrousli ill.'’ It would be well 
if all having \ew growing upon their estates would fence it out, so that no 
stock of any kind could get to eat it. ((V/mA. ('In i>n. and Jam n., April 2. lb-12.) 


Aut. 11. Foreign Atticc.'i. 
fiKHMANY. 

7'iif. idi/dr Snail of dennani/ is the vineyard snail, lleli.x poiniitia It is 
about I ill. i»i diameter, of‘a romiilish form, and coiisi.sts of fne whorls, with 
sevtml circular brown baiul;^ This snail is found in great numbers almost 
every where, particularly in meadows,'and In ♦he sides of hedges, where they 
make thqjr appearance .d'ter rain, but tlo not do much iiyurv.. In the ISouth of 
(iermany, and in all llie southern couutjies, tlj^w arc collected an*l ^lut in 
large trenehc.s^or luTles in the ground, and fed with salad or cabbage till tlif 
winter sete in, or till they shut thein.selves up w ith their operculum. Thsj^arc 
brought in this slatti to inarj^t, «iul whole shiploiuls are Jonveyed down the 
Daiuibe toJ\'ienna from .Swabiii. Thev are considered very delicate eating, 
whelher bftiled or fried. Thej are killcil ly putting flicni in wan# watcfc'thcn 
pricked out of the shell, and the iu»rstines cq^ off' and thrown awuy;,thc re- 
inaimler, eithfr slewed or fried, is igost generally rcnJiuevk in the shell i#ter 
being washed out, and served up on any kiiul of vegetable, usually saner knuit.* 
The opActilum consists of a chalky salt slime* which is cffiitted in u uioist 
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state from tlie margin of the mantle, and afterwards becomes dry. 'If the 
cold is very severe, they retreat deeper in the shell, and return very frequently 
to the operculum, adding one cover after another till the whole is sufficient to 
keep out the cold. These additional covers arc much thinner than the outer 
one which was first made. . They pass the winter under the earth, or in the 
• dust and riibb'sh of hollbw trees. Their eggs arc about the size of green jicas, 
and are deposited in a hole in the ground, and ijmount gencr,!illy to two ,or 
three dozen. In the South of Europe, viz., in Italy, France, and Ehglaud, and 
even iir-Asm, the rough vincyiird snail (II. nspera) is*so abundant, that it is 
not only eaten, but soup is iliadc from it for diseases of the chest. It is rather 
more than an inch in diameter, is rougl^t and has brown and y||y spotted 
hiuids with a white opening. (AUgcmftnc Katiirgcschichlr f 'tir (die Sliimlf, by 
Professor Oken, vol.ii. p. lil.) _ ^ 


Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 

The Suburban Jtorticnlturht. — [The following notes, by Mr. T.ymburn, will 
be perused with interest and advantage by all our s'caders. To reiulir them 
clearly understfeod, we have prefixed the passages iu the Subiirbuii I/orticid- 
turist to which they apply.] 

“9. The next point of an.alogy between plants and animals which it may be 
useful to notice is that betweau the lungs and the leaves. An animal can no 
more live withoiVt its lungs than without its stomach. The stomach, as we 
have seen, is necessary' for turning the food into chyle, and the lungs for 
turning that chyle into blood. Now, a plant can no more live and grow 
without leaves, than an animal can without lungs. The use of the lungs is 
to expose the chyle to the action of the air, which they decompose, so that 
its oxygen ^may unite with the'cJiylc, and thus change it intc, hlood. 'I'he 
leaves of plants, which act to them as lungs, not only decompose air, hut 
light. In the process of elaborating the sap ; and hence plants can no more 
live without light than without air or food, as light is necessary to turn their 
food into .sap, or, in other words, to bring it into the (iroper state for aflbnl- 
ing them nourishrfient. .Hence, in the culture of plants, the great ini|)ortauce 
of solar light. An important difference, however, between the circulation, of 
the sap in vegetables and that of the blood in animals is, that the former have 
no heart.” ' “ ' 

In comparing .plants with animals, the leaves can only he ‘compared to 
lungs; and, similarly to Im^gs, it is true, they aefate the .sap, and imhihe 
oxygen, as the lungs do to the Mood ; but, when we carry the comparison 
further, we find that not only do the le.aves.imbibe oxygen, but they also, by 
imbibing the chemical power of the light, decompose carhonic acid, absorbing 
the carbon, and setting the oxygen free. This is a power which has i|cver 
been ascribed to lungs; and, as the chemical power absoihed prcdiahly acts iu 
other ways on the sap presented (see 1^4.), though it is difficult to discriifiiliatc 
between organic secretion of particular organs and the chemical fiower of* 
light, it has bef.n by many eminent physiologists called digestion. I'.'ompara- 
tivc [Inysiology is valuable t,s as.siiting us to understnnjl more readily what 
•we are ignorant of, by comparing it with what we arc already acquainted with. 
It Is* necessary to Jinow the functions which the vlifferent organs perfiirm before 
we can estimate their value, or know the' nt\.: 4 'ssity ofesiipplyin" tliem with 
proper food; and the ipore we can simjiliiy’ the subject, by classify ing one 
orgaa in onl: organiseil being with one destined i‘o a similar pu* post^in another, 
we thd more readily arrive at a general knowledge of the whole. There are 
inSny difficulties,‘however, in gpinparative physiology; and the projier class 
of organs to whmh leaves may helong seems one of the principal stumbling- 
blocks. , . * 
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“ J6’. It would appear, from the ca.ic of the purple laburnum, that a true 
mule or hybrid cannot always be propagated with certainty, even by portions 
of the plant, ,pr by what is called extension ; since it never can be certain 
whether the portion taken off for propagation will |)roduce the niuje or one 
of the parents. As it is uncertain what arc, and tihitt are no^ vwy distinct 
species, many of the plants originated b)' cross-breeding, and considered mules, 
may in rca^it^ not be so ;,and may, consequently, prove permanent and im- 
I)roved varieties. .Sonip mules, also, such as that between the sweet^villium* 
and the common pink, arc much less liable to’degenerate than others. As 
some of the most beautiful and useful plants in cultivation are cross-bred 
varieties or mules, particularly amoAg geraniums, Ifc-aths, roses, gloxinias, &c., 
tUe subject well deserves the attention of the amateur, who will find it a 
source of useful ajnusenient tmd recreation,” 

Is not the purple laburnum from a bud that sprung a*, the edges of the 
insertion between bud and stock ? It was said to be this, and not from seed. 
If so, it is not a seedling hybrid or mule. 

[The true origin of the purple laburnum, in our opinion, is given by M. 
Camuset, in our Volume for lb 11, p. viz. that it is a hybrid hetween a 
laburnum and Cytisus purpiireus.] ■* 

“ lOL't Gii'irl/i ., In general, the roots of plants are not furnished 

with ' lids,and hence roots cannot be used in jIro|)ugatioii in the same manner 
as branches ; nevertheless, there arc numerous exceptions ; and .some extensive 
orders of plants, such as the A'osiiceie, Canipaiuil.ieca:, C’ruelfene, and some 
of the Ainentacen;, have roots abouiuling in adventitious buds ; and if these 
roots arc cut into portions, and planted in the soil with the jjart of the root 
which was next the stem u|)pcriuost, and their points exposed to the air, or 
very slightly covered, they will prodwee plants. This, howeter, is never the 
ease with the roots of iinmials or biennials; and hence, in t'rueifcrie, while 
the commoti sea-kale produces buds in abundance Irom the cuttings of the 
roots, the same tiling iicier takes |)hice in the t oiiimon cabbage. Tlie nature 
of |Aauts in this rcsficct is very iliflerent ; for while the liiseiculatefl tubercles 
of the dahlia, if deprii ed of the plate w hieh product s the buds, have no |tow er 
of originating fresh huds’yet the tubers of the common pacoiiy, so treatcil, 
produce them freely.” • * 

It may be ipiestioiied whether the ropts of Aosiiceui, Oke., hliound in adven¬ 
titious buds. It is more likely these bmls are ealleil into existence by an 
elfort of the vitality of the plant. In stieli as the ffliiis, 7’apitver, tkc.,which 
iibouud ill a thick viscid sap, then cry •tin.Sllest jiicces. in which it is scarcely 
(lossihlc biidsw'inild be formed, are found to produce them, il, they have only 
fibres to collect nonrishniftit. The butls are geuerally-formcd at tlic eilges of 
the cut, where the leaf is extruMisated, showing’they are formed from the 
extravasated sap*, and did not prevymsly exist in the state of buds. The ildgc 
of the cut is sometimes so crowded with buds, that they cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have had preexistenee in such large quantities. The buds noticed 
at llJf. iiiav b* more properly" called axillary than adventitious. 

“ I'i'i. I'he art of causing plqiits to produce flowers sooner than they would 
do naturally is one of great importance to the citltivator. The principle on 
which it is, founded seems to be that of causing a greater a<Kumulatioii of 
iintritiic matter in the 'liarticular part of,the pUuit intended to pAsluce 
flowers tlmn is n'aturaf to that part; or, in the ease of annual plants, to e^- 
centrate thi> nutritive matter of the entire plant, by growing it in a drter 
soil than that wltieli is ^iatural f^it.’ lienee, by ringing any particular branch 
of a tgee, bu5^soin-buds will be formed on the part of the branch above the 
ring, while sltoots'^nore watery t}ian usual will be formed below ir He»ce, 
also, by gralting a shoot from a seetlling tre<i on the cxtreniitUis ol» the 
branches of a frfll-growii tree of the jame species, blossaras Mil be product^ 
some years sooner than would have been the case had the branch reinuinq^ 
on its parcht plant. In this way iie\v kinds of fruit, raised from sped, may be 
proved much sooner than if the seedihig plants were X’ft a sufiicient ndiuber 
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of years to produce blossoms. Sometimes blossoms are produced, whicli, from 
defect, or want of vigour, prove abortive ; and when this is tlie case, l)y re¬ 
moving from the plant all the blossom-buds before they expand, for one or 
more yc»rs in succession, more vigorous blossoms will be produced, and the 
.productioir ofmiit insuacd. This is the reason why on fruit trees a defective 
crop is gonerally ^icceeded by an abundant one, and the contrary; and why 
double-blossomed trees or herbs, which yield no fruit, produce ‘abpndance “of 
blossoips every year.” ^ ^ 

It has been customary tp call the cause of fruiting an accuimdation of 
nutritive matter. Were this the case, we would aihl to the fruitfulness 
of a tree by augmenting tiffe (|uantity of its food or nutritive matter. The 
reverse of this, however, more often takes place, as in ringing ami taking 
away roots, impoverishing the soil, &c., all which diininiit'i the quantity of 
nutritive matter, at.ul yet generally aild to fruitfulness. It is not that impove¬ 
rishing is itself the cause : were we able to increase the light and heat as we 
can increase food, there would be less eausc for impoverishing. The supply 
of food, however, is most at our comniand ; the others, especially the light 
(the inost'needful), we have but little power over, and must, therefore, curtail 
the food to suit our limited lAeans. A certain highly elaborated state of the 
food is necessary before fruit-buds can be formed ii-experiencc teaches*ns this, 
as we see tlmt fruit-buds arc always most plentifully formed in seasons 
when the accumulation of the chemical power of the light from an unclouded 
sky has added most to the power of the leaves. Olicinistry has not yet been 
able to unravel the changes rc(|uired to bring the sap into a proper comlition 
for producing fvnit-buds; hut that it is the quality, more than the quantity, 
experience abundantly points out. 

“ lo7. jMagiwsta, for all practical purposes, may be considered us lime; it 
is not very common in soils, and, though it is said to he inimical to vegetation 
under some circum.stances, yet this ap(iears very doubtful." ' 

Magnesia, in its caustic statej is much longer in returning to„the mild state, 
by regaining its carbonic acid from the air, than lime.'esfiecially if liiAe is 
Itresc'nt, as it generally is with ir.agncsiav In this caustic state, it may be 
dangerous in excess; but, being more*sparingly soluble than caustic lime, 
exce.ss is not so apt lo occur. ' ' „ 

“ loH. The im'ti of soils is mostly fivind in a state of rust, or oxide. There 
is scarcely any soil without it; but it is never very abundant in soils naturally 
fertile. In a dry state the o.videofiron is insoluble in water, and not injurions 
to vegetation ; but, when in conseipiclice df saline substance.s" in the soil, or 
applieil to if, a salt of iron is produced, the iron becomes soVible in water, 
is taken up by the roof.-, of nlants, and is very injurious to them. Iron in this 
state is termed hydrate, anif its dvil eflccts are to be counteracted by caustic 
lime, with which it forms an insoluhlc compound.” 

The sulphate of iron, being the most .soluble of any of the salts of iron, is 
most hurtful. Turning up the .soil, and exposure to the air, change the 
sulphate into an imsoluhlc peroxide; and quicklime decompo.seJ the sulphate, 
so will also mild lime or chalk, but qot so powerfully, the sulphuric txtid of 
the iron replacing the carborfic of the lime. 

“ 188. Ilaiiywool, feathers, leather, horn, rags, &c., decompose imich more 
slow^y'’than excrementitiohs or vugctable manures ; ‘buj they are exceedingly 
* rich in gelatine and albumen, and arc therefore very desirable where the 
object is duratiiyn of effect, as well as luxuriance. Dead animwts of every 
kind, including fish, make excellent maniirc';<.and wh<*i there is.any danger 
anticipate^ from the \'ffluvia which arises Muring decoinpositioiti, it is .-eadily 
jireVented by covering or mixing the putridc mass with qtiickliVnc. In this 
vyay,'nightsoil and the refiiso of the Rlaiightcr-houses in I'aris, Lyon.s, and 
other Continental trf-.vns, are not only 'disinfected, but dried ‘under the name 
of poiulrctte, t^nd compres.'^d in cakes, so as to form an article of commerce. 
Sugar-bakers’ scum, which is obtained from stigar refineries, consists of the 
blood of cpttle and Ifine; it can ,be 'iL-nt, iij a dried and compressed state. 
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to any distance, ami forms a manure next in richness to bones. In gardens 
it may be used as a top dressing to culinary vegetables, and as an ingredient 
in the composition of vine borders. Aniinalisud carbon consists of nightsoil 
of great age; it is sent to ditterent parts of Europe from Copenhagen, where 
it has accumulated during ages in immense pits and Ijeaps, wh'^h ^ome years 
ago were purchased from the city by an Euglisluiian. It is an exceedingly 
rich manijj-e.” „ ' 

There is a good deal of loss in mixing (jiucklime with substances putrefying 
rapidly. The lime sefzes on the carbonic acid of the substancesf forming an 
insoluble carbonutc of lime; and the extraction'of the carbonic acid hastens 
decomposition. Ammonia, being dxpelled in greater quantity, is always the 
Result of the application ol' (|uicklime, as may he detected by the smell. It 
may be useful, iV| a commercial way, to sustain a great loss for the purpose of 
making the article negotiable; but, where convenience .will admit, rapidly 
putrefying substances are most economically prcjiared by mixing with earth 
or compost, and keeping cool by turning. Where they h.ive to be carried far, 
sulphuric acid (vitriol), where cheaj), will disinfect most economically; or, if 
cheaper, sulphate of lime (gypsum) ; or sulphate of iron (copperas), if very 
cheap. t^nii klnne is iiio.st useful with suhs-'ionces that decay slowly ; it.s 
avidity, for carbonic acid .pauses it to be extracted from the slowly decom- 
pos. g substances it is mixed with, as couch grass, roots, yyeed.s, &c., and 
liastens their decomposition. (.See lu.i.) 

“ IHi). J'lmi'.s, though a manure of animal origin, ilepend for their effects a 
good deal on their mineral constituents. Next to nightsoil, bones are (icrhaps 
the most valuable of till manures. Chemically, they consist of gelatine, albu¬ 
men, animal oils, and fat, m all about :is per cent ; and of earthy matters, 
such as phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, fluate of lime, sulphate of lime, 
carbonate of .soda, and a small quantity of common .salt. In consequence of 
the aiiinml matters which they contain, crushed hones, when laid m heaps, 
very soon bt^dn to ferment, and when huried in the soil prcti.iusly to being 
leftnented in nea|i*, the |mtrescent fermentation goes on with great rapidity. 
Ill giirdeiis they should seldom be uscik without being broken small, and 
fi’rmenteil in heaps fiw stoc^al niojiths. Bmics are valuable as a specific 
manure, because they cantaTu phosphate of lime, which i.s an ingredient 
common to a*great many cultiiateil pjjuits, both of the field’aiid of the garden. 
Bone niamire. if used on the .same soil for a number of years, is found to lose 
its eftect; the reason of which is mferreil from one cause of their excellence, 
viz. that the animal matter which tlwy eontain acts us a ferinent or stimulus' 
to the organic matter already in the soil, by which means this organic matter 
becomes .sooner exbausR'd tiuui otherwise would be, the case. The remedy 
for this evil obviously is, to tliscontinue the u.'Ai of the bones, and to .supply 
putrescent matiure, such as stablji-dung.” 

When there are not sufficient of the phosphates in the soil for bones, their 
application will have a more powerful eflcet at first, than after long continu- 
tuicfi has ca'*.sed the soil to'Uhonnd in these. 

liioriidiiic or mdiiiirrx are, chii-fly, lime in a sttite of chalk or 

carbonate, gypsum or sulphate, marl in which oarbonate of lime is mixeil with 
clay, saltpetre, kelp or mineral alkali, anil common salt. The organic manures, 
us we have seen, act by'supplying plants with the,elements of whielmlvy are 
constituted, vils., cal'bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote or nitrogen ; but the 
mineral manures contain none of these elements, and hence, according' to 
most agricultund chqmists, tl^wv must act beneficially on sofiie other princqilc. 
Thi.s.princfl|lc may be stated to die the rendering more .soluble of the ormnic 
matters already* in the soil in, most instances, and 'in some cai*s rendering 
soluble matters insoluble, so us to fniiiiiiish e,xce.ssive fertility, and pnepare a 
reserve of tlit fertilising princi[)le for future use. Wuic'r.lime, for exanf{>le, 
eflects the first of these objects, and slaked lime the seconil. According to > 
some writers, inorganic manures also act specifically ; alkaline matters being 
Ibuiid in all, and some sorts in many plants.” e 

IT Tt ' 
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Inorganic substances, though not found in great quantity in vege„nbU“S 
(from 1 to 10 per cent only), arc yet essential. Thougli groat port of their 
action is as solvents, to introduce other substances, yet the plant will not 
thrive without them. It is found, for instance, in peaty soils, that there is a 
great defi'tiencv of silicates and phosphates ; and that wheat and oats thrive 
much better Jh these soils, when bones, containing phosphates, and when 
wood-ashes, decoirf[iosed straw, &c., containing silica^ are added. Jlic strnctura; 
of the plant cannot be built up without all the requisites; and, though not 
needed In s.nch quantities as the organic substances, anti more generally found 
mixed in the soil, they (the fnorganie) arc yet esseptial, as the straw will not 
stand without its proporti^ of flint or illica; an4_ the lime, phosphorus, 
soda, and potash found in all [larts of the plant are indispensable. (See 
Soda is a constituent to a small c>itent in beans, clover, &c., and even in 
wheat. 

“214-. All mineral manures ought to be employed in a dry and powdery 
state, and, if possible, w hen the soil is equally dry and powdery ; and all 
moist manures when the soil is somewhat drier than the manure. Other 
-circumstances being the same, spring is better than autumn for applying 
manures, because the winter {Might wash them away, A'c.; but, universally, 
the projier time is immediately before sowing or (ilanting the crop. „ Calm 
weather is better than windy wei ther, and bulky inanurc ought no sooner to 
be laid on than'buried in the soil. K\hau.sting land of the manure which it 
contains by over-croppinss is like depriting a commerciid man of his capital.” 

A great many mineral manures may be most cheaply sown with the h.ind, 
dry, in the state of powder; 'but are more safely distributed well ddiited in 
water; and, heiitg more dit ided, will do more good, but may be more e.\- 
pensive. ,, 

“215. In consequence of the great value of manures in increasing the 
amount of the produce of land, many ingenious peisinis hate coutivted mix¬ 
tures, which, in small bulk, they allege will produce cstraonlinary etUcts ; 
and this ides seems to have been long since uululged by soiiie rfrilers. T,<,-d 
Kaimew, nearly a century ago, thought the time might come when the t|uan- 
tity' of manure re(|uisite for an acre might he carried ki a man’s coat-pocket; 
a recqnt author speaks of ‘ a <|uar't. of spirit sulficicnt to manure an acre;’ 
and even Liebig says th.'it ‘a time vtill come when fields will be manured 
with a solution of glass (silicate of potash), with the ashes of burned straw, 
and with salts of phosphoric acid |)re|)areil m chemical manufactories, exactly 
as at present fliedicines are given t-ir <ever and goitre.’ (<hfratiic C/n mixtn/, 
p. 188.) To those who believe in the hoiiKcopathic hypothesis^of inedicine 
such speculations will not appear unre!isonai)lc ; a id there may be some 
truth in them, on the .siipptsitiu.n that these .small doses of spirit, or of 
silicate of potash, act as stimulants to the organic matter .‘dready in the 
soil; but to ordinary iipprehensions it seeiifs ditficult to conceive how hulk 
and weight of produce can be raised without the application of a certain 
degree of bulk of manure. All deference, hovvevtr, ought to he^^iiaid to* the 
opinions of philosophers wlio, like Liebig, have profoundly studiei^, ithe 
subject.” > ' *' 

Wherever mamires can be applied in the bulk, they will always he more 
bcnefkjigi than extracts, wb(ch are pseful only as a saving of expemsei I'ami- 
yard manure, iis it decomposes in the soil, improves its it.echaf.ical texture, a 
niitUer of great importance. To such as peat soils, silicate of pfitash and 
phosjihates are vaiuahle ; hut where earth cat^ be addei^cheaply, it may give 
these also (especially if it has been well mani'rc'd before, as both these arc 
foumj in imltiure), and the sjiongy peat solidified, and pcrmacientTy improved 
in its texture. I'arm-yard manure siipiiJics most of the inorganic siihstoiices 
nerJed, improves.the j;.exture,‘e.speciully,pf clayey soils, and it. most jiernia- 
. neatly lieneficial; hut where this cannot be got sufficiently cheap, or where 
pecYiliar deficiencies or excesses occur in the soil, recourse may be had, with 
a great slegree of profit, lo inorganic iiiartui'cs in small compass. 
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“ 2+3. To measure the quantity of elastic vapour in the atmosphere, tfy- 
frrovulrrs have been invented, and the degree of moisture is indicated in 
these instruments by what is called the dew-point. The best hygrometer is 
that of Daiiiell; but, as some nicety is re(]uired in its use, a substitute has 
been found in two coinmun thermometers,” &c. ’ • » • 

A thin tumbler, ns described in Card. Mag. for July, p. 367., is the 

hygrometer liiost easily isanaged and understood. 

“ 268. A sensible rfic/ on thr /ininan produced by the atmosphere 

of hothouses heated accoriling to Mr. l^emi s ^iriiiciple is, thal’a high tem- 
persjflire, say of K(l° or 90®, can bj^ breadied in as agreeably, and for as long a 
perioil, as one of 60® or 70° not in motion. This result is partly htlrlbuted to 
the motion given to the air; since, in the hottest days of summer, the heat, 
which w ould b» oppressive in still air,* is rendered npt only bearable but 
even agreeable, if the air is put in motion by a breeze. •In like manner the 
absenee of heat is much more severely felt when the air is in motion than 
when it is at rest, (.'aptain I’arry and his companions, when in the I’olar 
regions, could endure a degree of cold wlien the air was still, that, when it 
was put into motion, they found to be quite intolerable. It is cortain, how-’ 
ever, that a part of the agreeable eflect produced by the motion of the air in 
-Mr IVnn’s hothouses is«owing to the moisture which it contains; for the 
buiiian feelings in a hothouse heated to htr, in which no attempt has been 
made to saturate the air with moisture, are much le-s agreeable than in one 
at the same temperature in which the paths are kept moist with water. 
Isvery one must be aware of this who has felt the heat of a stove heated by 
brick tines, ns compareil with one heated by hot water; for, though no water 
may escape fiom the pipes to me.sten the air, yet no mohsttire is absorbed by 
lliein from the air of the house. I»i a house heated by tines, on the contrary, 
tile clay of the bricks in the Hue covers, and the lime by which the sides of 
the flnes*are plasterc-d, having, as we have seen ( lo.c ami 1 ‘>6.), a great che¬ 
mical attraetjan for water, abstract it from the air of the house, and give it 
thflt peculiar dryness which is so uiqde.isant to the skin, and s’o op|)rcssive 
to the lungs.” , » * 

Tlic motion of air flr w ind is caused by colder air replacing warmer; this 
may cause thg cooling efll'Ct of breezes in summer. \\ iiy the effects of still 
cold air arc not so great as those of air jn molicin is, bceaiise,^i hen in motion, the 
cold air is constantly replacing that iiartially heated by the Innnan body. 
Why niolion of heated air should, when uniformly heated, give relief is not 
.so plain. Why moisture gives iVlief is ctmnected with electricity. In dry air 
the electricity of the body aceuimilates, because dry air is,a bad condiietor. 
Moist .lir, being ;i good\onductor. draws oil' the exwess ol electricity, winch, 
when present^ was causing a pricking unetrsy sclisatioti; and, w hen removed, 
the body gets inore elastic and cj^hilarated. Motion is undoubtedly of benefit 
to leaves and stems of plants. 

“281. When light liills on a transparent niediiim. a portion of the rays is 
Iransmitlrd (iiroiigh it, and'a portion is rcHected Ifoin its surface. The latter 
|ioifi*ii follows the same l;jw.s as the light which is reflected from opaque 
.surfaces; and the portion which pas.4es throngh it is refracted, that is, it 
leaves th^ transparent mediinn at a ditterent angle from that, at which it fell 
u|ioii it; and by this ?hange the light is ijso weakened, so as ;it a M« r short 
distiinec fromlhe silrfacc of the transmitting iiiediimi, ns of glass, for eMiinplu, 
to be di.s[ivrsed and transfused in the atmosphere, in which state in hothsuscs 
it has no longer the fame po,ycr oil the vital energies of plhnts. 'We are not 
awticp tlnSjthe cause of the iix'fficicney of light, after it has passed through 
glass and itachod a certain dijtanee, has bc''ii fully Aiplained ; b.U the 4ilct is 
well kiiTiw'ii to gardeners who, in Inwhouses, invariably [ilace the plants they 
wish to tlirivi? best at the shortest d',stance Iroin the gjass. > As the ipiai.lity 
of li'dit w hieh passes through glass at the roof of hothouses is, all o^hcr • 
circiiiiistSiices being the same, greatest when the'iilaiic of thd roof is at right 
aiu'les to the plane of the sun’s rays .* Jieiice, the sloic of the roof is, or ought 

® • r , • . • 
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to be, adjusted to the direction of the sun’s rays at that season of the year 
when its light is most wanted. As, in houses for early forcing;, the greatest 
deficiency of solar light is in the winter season, when the sun is low, so tlie 
roofs of s'lch houses are made steep, in order that the sun’s rays may be 
rpceived at a larger anglei Summer forcing-liouses, on the other hand, nave 
less steep roofs, so ps to reeeive most benefit from the sun in April, May, and 
June, when forced fruits arc ripening. A greenhouse, in whicH no fruit is 
ripened, but in which nbundancp of light is required a^l the year, has com¬ 
monly perpelidicular glass to c’eceive a maximum of light during winter ; and 
a sloping roof of glass at an angle of 4.)°,, which is fimnd favourable for. the 
admission of'light at every season, as well ns Ibr throwing off rain, &c.” 

Plants suffer most at a distance from light, when the light is only from the 
top, or one-sided. This has been failed the attraction of fight, but is no 
explanation. In tlte one-sided light, it may be the greater solidifying of the 
side next the light which draws. In the top light of frames, the w'ant of 
direct light at the sides may cause partly the greater elongation of the top ; 
but plants elongate below' glass, even though surroun<led by light. The want 
'of motion is a great cause of this: plants uniformly elongate more in a 
sheltered than an exposed fiild. If tliere is an\ s\ich thing as attraction 
between light and i)lants, as roots follow their fool (which is partly liygro- 
scopical in the Ixtter case), it will be, like the attraction of gra\itation, more 
easily perceived in its effects than capable of explanation. Refraction will 
disperse the light; it is difficult to understand how it should weaken what 
does pass through. The chemical power of light, however, is so much con¬ 
nected with clectri'’ity, that it may be weakenerl in a way we cannot account 
for. The chemical power of light is greatest in the least luminous part of 
the rajs; and yet, as the quantitj of liglit is equal, that of the equator must 
have most power. There is a connexion between heat, light, and electricity, 
not yet explained; the optical qualities of light have been much‘more at¬ 
tended to than the chemical. The red rays have more momentum than the 
blue ; thus causing the red of the rising and setting sun, alld the a/urc bine 
of the Sky. Perhaps more of the Wue, orcjiemical portion of the sun’s rajs, 
may thus be lost in refraction. . 

“403. Canvass lui'cringh for glazol structures or iletached plants require, 
for the most [)art,'to be in framed [laijels, as well to keep them tight as to 
throw ‘otf the rain, and to prevent them from being blown and beat about by 
the wind. To render the canvass more durable, it may Ive oiled, tanned, or 
soaked in Kyan’s or in Burnett’s anti-diVi-rotVoinposition. When applied to 
cover the glass sgshes of frames or pits, it should be in panck in wooden 
frames of the size of the cashes ; and this is also a colivenicnt and safe mode 
of forming temporary struetdres Kir protecting standard plants or trees: but 
by suitable arrangements, to be hereafter (l^'scribed, canvass or netting for 
protecting walls may be hooked on and liistened without wooden frames. 
This is done in a very efficient manner in the garden of the llorticnltiiral 
Society of London, to protect a peach-wall. The stone coping-of this‘wall 
projects over it about an inch and a half, with ,'i groove or throating iniflcr- 
neath. Coping-boards !)in. broad, fi’tted to join at their ends by means 
of plates ot irop, are supported on iron brackets built into the wi-ill. The 
uppcr‘c»}ge of the board is«slightly beveled, so as to ht as closely as possible 
to y.he under side of the coping of the wall, in order effectiuiMy to obstruct 
the radiation of heat and the ascent ol' warm air. From this coping, woollen 
netting of various' kinds, cominon netting sUcbjis fisheru'en use, bunting, and 
thin canvass, have been let down, and tried experimentallv, in^'the cmirse 
of tfie last Vifteen yearsY and we are informed by Mr. Thompsorf, that, after 
repeatc-J trials, the thin canvitsy was foiAid the preferable article for utility, 
apilearance, and duration. This descri|itioii of fabric costs Jibout dr/, per 
' procured from Dundee, &c.’’ 

I should tlpnlf'any proteAion from fropt would be much more‘effectual, 
if drawli up-or removed*during a mild ^ay ; the plant would he hardier also. 
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and litalthicr, and the extremes between heat and cold not so great. In 
Scotland, woollen nets are most used; from the roldness of the climate, 
they arc most beneficial ; and those who keep them constantly standing find 
they do harm ; the foliage is not so healthy, and insects collect. There 
is seldom so much heat there as to require shading for the blossom. Dry 
cold cast winds do most harm. * t * . 

• “ 474. CWqurmg Ihc surface of waits hlarit, with a viewito the absorption 
of heat, lids l)ei‘n tried by‘a number of persons, and bj some it has been coiv- 
sidered beneficial ; butf iis the radiation during night and in cloudv*weathcr 
is necessarily in proportion to the absorption during sunshine, the one 
operdtion neutralises the other, if, indeed, we could insure a powerful ab- 
S|trptiun from a bright sun during the day, and retain the radiation liy a 
canvass or other screen during the night, a considerable increase of tem¬ 
perature might [irobably he the result ; but the number of cloudy da\s in our 
climate, in proportion to those of bright sunshine, is not favourable to such an 
experiment.” 

White walls will heat the air around the leaves most throuah the dby from 
reflection, as these are seldom close to the wall ; and the extreme of cold will ^ 
not be so great at night, which is most daimerous. Black-coldured walls, 
thougl^ they absorb heat during the daj, win not retain it to give off at 
night, as it will be condnt'ted through the w^dl, in great part, during the day, 
and any little retained he spceilily radiated off in the early part of the night 
” jOO. \Vhatc\cr mode of heating or kind of pipes may be adopted, the 
pipes should always ha\e a gradual ascent from the place where they enter 
the house, or are intended first to give out beat, towards the farther ex¬ 
tremity ; otherwise, the circulation will be less rapid, and# consequenth tiie 
heat less equall) distributeil.” ^ 

I’racticall) this is not fimnd to he the case. The reason is, that the force of 
the gravity of the cold water in the returning pipes is increased by the height 
gained, the e.scapc of air at the highest point. sVc. ( See Treatise, p. Ih.) 

•‘.'jOl. To V-xplqin the manner in which tlic motion‘of heateil air in hot¬ 
houses produces a sensation of coolness, without being .iltiee,i j„ jt,j tem¬ 
perature, we make tjie lollowiag ipiofation from Lardner's I'l/elopaitia 
' The air which surrounds us is genirall_\ at a lower temperature than that of 
the bodj. If the air he calm and still, trtc particles whiclj .arc in immediate 
contact with the skin uci|uire the tiinjierature of the skin itself, and, hating 
a sort of molecular attraction, they adhere to the skin in the same manner as 
particles of air are fouiul to aiyiere to Uie surface of glass in philosophical 
experiments. Tims sticking to thc*skin, they form a sou of warm covering 
for it, and SpeediU acquire its temperature.’ Agitation oli the. air, howexer, 

‘ contimialU expels the particles thus in contact, witlf the skin, and brings new 
jiarticles into that situation. Each paiticle of air, as it strikes the skin, take.s 
licat from it by contact, and. Itfing driten ofl; carries that heat withit, thus 
producing a constant sensation of refreshing coolness.’ ” 

The teinneruture of thejilood is H4" to Ith ', aiul the heated air is not likely 
to muclrbclow the temperature of the .skin : to that extent, however, it will 
uiuloubtedly increase the ctJf’ct ; and, in motion, will give motion to the leaves 
and stems of plants, and will not stagnate and corrupt. 

“ 504.* Jiiigcrs's e(H*icn/ limtcr anil /int-water ajiparatus.'’• Why should a 
2-inch pipe •Kcemi, and 4-inch pipe An.-tt'cndVShe friction will bcfiit much 
greater oportion in the 2-inch pipe, and the niotcciilar ascent from lu at ]iaxe 
more to contend with. ,. , * 

" bGlfxiinriiius cj-jwrimeum hare hern tnailr l« accelerate grniiiiialioii, yiith 
diflSrent *R'gre;ys of success. ‘These all proceed yn the princ^ile thijt gcr- 
niinatUm cannot take place •until the carbon of the .seed is cliangwd into 
carbonic ac»l; and this can oim' be done bv extraordinarv suf|)lics of 
oxygen,” &c. *• " • ‘ * 

tiubsfcinccs yielding oxygen should be of njost use in ^crmiiuuioit oily 
seeds, which have u deficiency ofoxygen in theinselyes. 
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“570. Somng teedt in powdered charcoal has been tried in the Botanic 
Garden at Munich with extraordinary success. Seeds of cucundiers and 
melons sown in it germinated one day sooner than others sown in soil, and 
plunged in the same hotbed j becoming strong plants, while the otliers re¬ 
mained comparatively stationary. Ferns sown on the surface of fine sifted 
•charcoal cerm^imte quitfkij and vigorously; and it seems not itn|)robable, that 
this material mayebe found as useful in exciting seeds difficult, toj;erminatc, 
as it is in rooting cuttings difficult to strike. ' 

“Sil*; Sowing seeds ill snow.’ This practice originated at Munich five or 
six years ago, and an acciAint of it was given by M. Lucas in the Garten 
y.citung for 1841, and translated in the Gardener’s Magazine for the'same 
year,” ... ... 

According to Liebig, ammonia htistcns and strengthens germination; and, 
according to the same authoriti, charcoal and snow absorb ai'mnonia from the 
atmosiiherc ; this may be great part of the lienefit. 

“ 575. Selecting the shoot. Tlie wood of the pre-ent or of the past year is 
almost Invariably chosen for cuttings. In the case of plants which arc not 
. difficult to strike, a portion of the young shoot is cut oft' ,at any convenient 
distance frdln the brancli fronvw Inch it proceeded, and of such a length as 
may be considered most convenient for forming a plant. Thus in the |;asc of 
willows, gooseberries, currants,s&c., from bin. to 18 in. arc considered a 
suitable length; and the points of the shoots of these and other kinds of 
easily-rooting plants are cut oft', as not being siifticiently ripened to have 
strong buds, or as containing too many small buds. In plants somewhat 
difficult to strike, lateral shoots arc chosen, and these arc often drawn or 
‘slipped’ out of >;he wood, so as to carry with them the axillary formatiou 
of the bud and the vessels of the leaf," &c, 

The plexus of vessels at the heel of the shoot, or insertion of the branch in 
the stem, causes a peculiar activity ol'life there ; and both buds and. roots are 
much more easily formed and iji greater quantity there than in any other 
place of the shoot. Tlie insertion of the branch resembles, jn this rcsiiect, kie 
collar 9 ,f the stem. (577.) If the heel of the gooseberrv or currant cutting is 
taken out completely by breaking ofl', not cutting, it is Jietter than taking oft’a 
piece of the old wood. ' • 

“ 578. The lime gf taking off cuttings depends much on the liature of the 
plant to be propagated,” Sec. 

Cuttings of growing succulent wood have vitality most actiie, and strike 
root most quickly ; but, from the uiirijien^ed state of the wood, arc most apt to 
die, and require to be kept more close and moist. There is daiu'cr in both 
cxtrcme.s, and both must be guarded again.st in such aj- are difficult to strike. 

“ 580. The nnnihei offtcavtis which are left upon the catting." When the 
scason,is hot and w.trni, and little time to attend to keeping moist, succulent 
cuttings, such as pinks, are most certain toCtrike, by paring close below the 
uppermost joint, and cutting oft' above close to the joint, leaving none of the 
leaves uncut, except those beginning to dcvelojic. .Such a cutting is a mere 
joint in a vital active, not rijicncd, state, and will stand a great deal of jjgiit; 
if covered with a hand-glas.s, in,, sunny (veathcr, dr in a hotbed frame in cold 
weather, they seldom or never fail. Excitement of heat, not (ircservation, is 
all tha| is wanted. , ‘ 

“58L*The lower ends of'stout*cuttings of plants .soriewlmt difficult to 
stritcj such as the orange, are sometimes cut directly across, so as rest on 
the bottom of the pot, ami sometimes they age, ip addition, split np for an inch 
or two, and the wound kept open with a wedge. This*’has bcew '.■oum' '>y 
long vxperieqge greatly tq mcilitate the rooting of such ciittiiigs, ^pobably jvy 
incrcnf.ng the surface by which absorptioq^ of mfiistiire takes place, and at the 
sam^ tiflie insuring,only a moderate supply of moisture ; and perkaps, creating 
a greater demand for ftic action of the‘'rcaves to cicatrise the wound with 
’granvloiis matter.’,’ , , 

When, cuttiags arc tardy to strike, atiij, have callosities formed, heat has a 
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powe/fiil effect in causing them to root. Those that have stood months, 
witliout appearance of rooting, will strike in a few days in a strong heat. 

“001. Cuttings of the tmdtTgroimd flcms and roots. A great many plants, 
both ligneous and herbaceous, may be propagated by cuttings of the under¬ 
ground stems, as in the li(|norice; and of tlie roots, ps in the "on»mon thorn., 
and most of the /^osacete.” , 

• The beijt «iark for sucji as strike most readily by pieces of the root is 
till abundance of thick viscid juice, as in the genera i^liiis, /^apaver, fiilurtlus, 
(lymudcladus, &c., which strike more freely tliau Cyddnia, roses,«&c., which 
have less. 

“ ^1-5. The uses of grafting. ;i.*To increase the vigour or the hardiness of 
(l/'licate species or varieties, by grafting them on robust stocks, such as the 
Mexican oaks oU|thc common oak, the China roses on the common dog-rose, 
the double yellow rose on the China or musk rose, the Fnontignan grape on 
the Syrian, &c. 

“ 5. To increase the fruitfulness and precocity of trees. The effeofs pro¬ 
duced upon the growth and produce of a tree by grafting, Knight observes, 
‘are similar to those which occur when the ilesceut of the sap is impeded ‘ 
by a ligature, or by the destruction of a circltt of bark. The disposition in 
young irces to produce aiy^l nourish blossom-buds and fruit is increased by 
this apparent obstruction of the descemling slip ; and the fruiUof such young 
trees ripens, I think, .somewhat earlier than upon other young trees of the 
same age wliich grow upon stocks of their own species; but the growth and 
vigour of the tree, and its ]>ower to nourish a succession of heavy crops, are 
dnmnisheil, apparently by the stagnation, in tlie branebes^and stoik, of a 
portion of that sap which in a tree growing upon its own stem, or upon 
a stock of its own species, would descend to nourish and jiromote the 
extension of the roots.’” 

These nvodilications arc, by .stunting or lessening vigour of growth, to have 
the wood better ripened, and the juices niorc*liighiy orgivoised or el.iboratcd. 

‘•(i.ctl. (iriifling dill ihiached vchihc." It is ot great consei|iieuee that the 
graft and stock should lie pressed closely together, in Older that till' first 
emission of cambium frmii the^,toclv shonUi come in contact immediately with 
the inner bark and albumen *of the gial't, M hen grafts are taken offi and 
tied on in a growing state, the wood o( the graft clings and* dries : having no 
roots to feed it, it shrinks from the stock, leaving an emjity space, and belbre 
it i.s filled up, unless the stock is very vigorous, the graft dies. This might 
be obviated by grafting before the sap rr.es, but grafts will not succeed till 
the flow of syp has begun to rise briskly ; late grafting alvvay^s succeeds best; 
and, hence, the grafts vvhc%i taken ofl'before growth coiiimenccs, and kept moist 
till the stock begins to grow, always sucoeed lie.st, as they experience no 
checks. Miichbf the success ofgr.dting, however, depends on tb.e state ftf the 
weather; if the heat prevails so*as to keep the sap flowing, every healthy 
graft, well fitted, will .succeed; if not, they m.iy perish before the .s.ip rises. 

“ tWfl. Hiij^-graf/iiig.” A^ijiecies of grafting I think you have not noticed 
may *>« denominated bnd-gral’tiiig, and is the best for most evergreen.s, as 
/laphiics, t'vrc. When the stock has bejun to grow vigorously cut the bead 
oir, aiul, making tin incision in the bark a few inches down, ppen it on both 
siiles, the same as for building ; prepare thc^graft without a tongue, auti hi.scrt 
the lower pnrt*ns yftu would do a bud, leaving tbc herbaceous growing toil, 
green abo^. tSoft sticculent evergreens in which the bark opens freely v. .U iJo 
better in this way than any otlujr. •' ' 

“ (i74. 9!Hldnig. In theycfir we placed several buds on the branches 
of a ftg-tre(p*aiul» from some accidental cause, though the shield hidher*t in 
every cane, yet'most of the visiiile buds were i\pstroyed, and only onegif the 
latent buds wa.l devehiped. Twelvi; years t'fterward.s,,vvhe» the fig-tree ftv 
ceived a severe check, in the winter of IH.'57-S, the dcvelopcmeiit of a sept^id 
latent biuWrom one of the shiehls took [dace." • • , 

Were the buds tlevehipcd latent of gpucrated V This Miill be ilifficult to decide' 
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Those of M. Neuman (611.) were evidently generated on the edges of fi cut; 
ns in sea-kale, and plants such as sumachs propagated by pieces of the root, 
the extravasated juice is formed into buds at the lips of the cut. On the 
stems of geraniums, the extravasated juice is entirely converted into bun¬ 
dles of Gu-ls.^ It a|)pe^rs,'‘ therefore, buds may be generated in the piece 
of bark or shield left, though the axillary bud dies. It appears farther, that, 
as in the case of t'iSe purple laburnum, it is possibly, even, that 9- upion of the 
two caifbiums of stuck and bud may take |)iucc at the edges, and again spurt, 
by separating at times, and again uniting. Shoots from the purple laburnum, 
in leaf, flower, and habit exactly the same as the C'ytisns purphreus, are 
sometimes got protruding from the stem of'the jmrple laburnum, while others 
again are the same as the original yellow-flowered laburnum. 

“ 096. The aflcr-carc of grafls Ay budding.” Much of thg success of bud¬ 
ding depends on the stock and bud growing vigorously, to supply the juices 
or cambium causing the union to take place; and allowing the bark to sc|)a- 
rate easily from the wood, so as to prevent laceration and bruising of the 
vessels in separating them, II' the bark docs not fly up freely from the slock, 
when the handle of the knife is inserted, it is not likely the bud w ill succeed ; 
and the same if the shield of tlie bud does not part freely from its wood; if eit her 
of them has commenced ri|)ening, or if the sap has npt begun to run or flow, the 
labour will be in vain. In order'to insure the cut being smooth, and no lacera¬ 
tion of the bark of the shield taking place, the best of all methods (especially 
for such barks as the cherry and plum, which will not bear handling, and arc 
very apt to spoil) is to mark the size of the shield intended, all rouiul the 
bud, with the point of the knife, cutting into the wood, and then introducing 
the thumb at the' side of the bud and raising it oft' w ith a gentle sipieeze. If 
the shoot is growing vigorousfy, it will sowing out, without any diflicnlty, so 
clean and smooth on the edges as greatly to facilitate the success of the opera¬ 
tion. By the common method, if the bark is much handled, the shield of the 
bud is apt to be spoiled at the edges before insertion. 

“ ?03. ]Thelkcr deciduous tries nnd shrubs ought to be tr/risplihitcd in nuA'inn 
or spnng.” In transplanting deciduous trees before the leaves are fallen, it is 
found in practice that the shoots are ,not ripened, tnd the hack often to a 
considerable distance, in the same planner as if the leaics had been destroyed 
by early frost. The young fibres, also, will protrude spongioles i)iore (piickh in 
the spring from the fibre that has been well ripened, than from that lifted 
before ripened. It can only be when the distance of removal is very short, 
and the plants very small, and lifted-with tho earth adhering to the roots, that 
the transplantini' of deciduous plants in autumn, before rijie, caij be attended 
with any adianti^e. Ip the nurseries, we have greiv. expiTience in lifting and 
shoughmg immense quantitits of deciduous plants, and ex[)eriencc iiiiist say 
on this head, that any process of grow th which may be going oli in the interior 
of the plant during winter has very little il'^any outward appearance. Unless 
the winter is more than ordinarily mild, the spongioles are never seen to pro¬ 
trude, nor the buds to swell, till the spring begiiis-io advance, ^ch as goose¬ 
berries, cherries, thorns, birch, larch, &c., may begin in February or March ;^>cech, 
oaks, apples, &c., are later, and seldbm begin fi> show niuch before April or 
May. Even thje inezercon, which often flowers in February, is seldom found to 
protinde new roots before, that ppriod. f>f course Pile period will vary lus to 
.localities ; some soils and situations are more than a inuiA;li earfier than others, 
w‘'itkin very short distances. Aiitiinm planting is preferable wheiy > the soil is 
dry, as it washes'^the soil closer to the root; ,where the soil is clayey, and the 
weather soft at planting time, it gets into a ttate of puddle and rt/is’the roots 
in <v;',ntcr i^and, unless Vhe weather is dry at planting time, in Si'itninn, such 
soils tad better be deferred tjll spring.i Quarters ol' young trees planted in 
aKtiinm will 8tai.d alj^ winter without,iippcarance of failure ;"and yet, when 
the spring drought sets in, will fail nearly us much as spring-planted ones, 
showing that very little has<'.>ecn done by the plant towards estubliuhiiig itself 
in the ground during wt'iiter. _, ' 
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“ 721. Planting with the dibber we have already (392.) mentioned as suitable 
for seedlings and very small plants. The soil ought to have been previously 
dug, or stirred by some other means, so that the fibres of the young (ilant may 
strike readily into it. In performing the ojieration, a hole is made \yith the 
dibber with one hand, then the root of the plant is in'serjed to the proper depth, , 
and held there by the leaves or stem, with the other hand, while, by a second 
mdvement, the* (libber is in'jerted by the side of the hole in such a manner as, 
to press in one of its su^s to the root of the plant, taking care that thp pres¬ 
sure on the roots shall l5e greatest at its lowest*extremity, and that* it should 
be sucji as to hold the plant so fas^tlmt, when sfightly pulled by one of its 
leaves, it does not come up.” » 

Jn order to make sure that the lowest exircmitv, or root, of the plant should 
he most pressed, a} you very judiciously retpiest, (tcclmical|p', it is called in the 
nurseries fastened,) it is necessary that the point of the dibber should be so 
introduced into the ground, as that it will be nearer the plant at the root than 
at the surface, the line of its direction inclining at a slight angle towards the 
plant. When the line of direction of the dibber points from the pl.ant, they 
arc fasteiud only at the surf.ice, and the roots are not at all fixed iei the soil. 
This is a very material matter to attend to, whefe much dibbing is practised. 
It is ea >icr lor the ojicratov to |)ush the dibber from the plant, and they re- 
(|nire to be watched. The plants dibbed in*the wrong way .may be easily 
(letec' -li by giving them a slight pull, when they will be found to draw up 
(xisilt, while those properly fastened at the root' retain their hold. If dry 
weather succeed the operation, almost all of those fastened at the suri'ace only 
will die. Trees |ilanted with the dibber are best for planting put again, as the 
roots are found spread out eijually on both sides, while those treneh-jilanted 
with the spade are found to have tli* roots all on one side, from the manntr 
they are laid in, and the ground bc.ng beat back with the spade in the act of 
cutting the'trench; they are generally also bent in the root, when the trench 
is shipial to nii^c the pianls lie, which faeihtatt’S the worU but hurts the plant. 

“"(do. Walinngflmilching, and thinking iicirlii jilunU-d ji/iriln.” In watering 
box edgings, «!vc., newly planted in ilry weather, it is of great moment wh?n the 
earth is trotl firmly to the root!;, and before levelling on the remainder of the 
eiU'th, to saturate the soil eonipleteiv, all r<»nud the roots, with water, with an 
unsparing bami, and then finish by sprtgtding the dry soil abflve. When water 
is poured on the surface of the soil m dry weather, the deluge of water runs 
the surface of the soil into a p.iste, winch again hardens by the sun into a 
cake, obstructing thus the frec*entr»nctf of the atmosphere into the soil, 
without whieii no plant will thrive. When straw or moss, or^any of the other 
articles yon mention, is s|#ead on the siu face it oln iates this fault. ’ Where this 
cannot be done, it is better to open holes in tht*soil, or pare up a portion of 
the snrf.ice. saturating the soil bi^ow, and then adding the dry soil whdb the 
moisture begins to subside. One such watering will he better than ten surface' 
waterings, which often do niiire harm than good. Where none of these plans 
can Ife ailop^d, the direct bPams of the sun should be kept from the surface, 
by a’i»veiing open at the em^ for shade. 

• “ 7 Kl. T/if <lt.ia<lra)ila!’es of growing’fii po/.i are : the constant at¬ 
tendance Requisite to preserve the soil in a uniform state cjJ' moisture and 
leinperatnre, and to renftive the plant from ^ne povto another when luklifional 
space for the foots Siecomes icquisite, or when the soil contained in the jmJ. 
becomes fll|>overished.” ’ 

Such baiW ootcd jilants a^white-broom, donble-flowcflng whins, some 
pines .aniT^lvs, &c., which are *very difiicnlt to transplant and remove, are 
found to sUccetwl better by bping nursed in pots; Init the ro(#s have* ac¬ 
quired sHch a tendency of matting toftether, and twining round one another, 
that it is a 1(% time after planting Jieforo riiey shookawag freely again ifito 
the soil; and till this is done the growth will not be vigorous. The filjj-es 
may be |f!irtcd again, but the roots have got aSendency to*nr4ting they do 
not recover for some time ; and pa»yng the ball iWstroys in s^ie ifleiisure 
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the capability of being easily transplanted. It should only be resorted to with 
scarce and valuable plants or shrubs, not trees. 

“ 752. The specific jmnciples on which pruning is Jinoided, and ils general 
rffccls” One of the specific principles of pruning is also the stimulus 
, given to vitality. When the leading brunch of a small tree, which, perhaps, has 
not lieetk growing well, but has got the roots fully established, is cut back to 
one bud, not on(\’ is the rush of sup which shoi/ld have supplio'l the whole 
buds diverted into the one, and the shoot made thus more vigorous, but the 
vitality of*thc tree has aetjuired an impetus that it did not formerly possess. 
From a lazy slow-growing plant it has jjeen converted into one of a,quick, 
healthy, vigorous growth, a stimulus is given to the roots also to increase, and 
the tree is entirely renovated. The benefit is lasting, not temporary, and will 
continue, if circuiijstauces are favourable, and no cheek <jf Imd soil or bud 
weather ensues toncounteraet its vigour. It is thus that the forester cuts back 
his oak plants in the forest, after being a few tears planted, anil trains a single 
shoot Trom the bottom, knowing well that the vigour of this one shoot will he 
lasting ; that the impetus given to the growth of the trees will eontinue ; and 
that, in a-few years, the cut over tree will be iiiant tinus larger than those 
allowed to stand uncut. If is thus that uurserMueu increase the rigour of 
their young jilants by |)runiug ; and that gardeners, when jiruning f«r wood, 
cut farther bavk than w hen pnfning for fruit. 

“ 7.>&. C'/ase jtriining. 7()H. Stcjipinfi and pinching nut." If the tops of 
the shoots of forest trees are pinched offiii time, and projier attention paid to 
the plantation from its commeneemeut, the eonteudmg large arms being con¬ 
verted into smidl side shoots, there will be little need for pruning at all, and 
skill rvill be of more consequence than labour. It is shortcuiug-iu, or fore¬ 
shortening. done in a much lietter and mr.ch ea-ier war. 

“ 7(;i. Spnrrwg-tn." The laying-in of small shoots, in place of cutting back 
to naked branches and spurs, should he more encouraged. More ifitltauce than 
usual should be left betrveen thf- leading branches, and picntr pf roung rpiod 
nailed on after the manner of peach trees. It diminishes tint (|uantit_r of breast- 
rrood^' which is an evident practic'd anomaly, and serves no good purpose, to 
be annuallr renewed and auuuallr cut out. Tlfegrorrkh should be iimiii better 
spent in producing jouug wood and fruit, which wiH not requiri; so much slash¬ 
ing of wood. " 

“71)7. The (ndting down af ihe ',leiii nr Irani nf a her /<< the grnand,'’ <Se. 
The thin layer of alburnum is the conseipience of stiulmg rather than the 
eau.se. A tree mar be renovated tllou'h nol cut back to the collar, and part 
of the old stem^with its thin lalmnmiu left. The vigour of the iii’rv grorrth 
will give a thicker coating of alburnum ; though olh hardened balk will not 
swell up .so quickly as the n8w bark on a young shoot. 

“ TiJU. IJisharhing.” 1 hare seen very jiuitful trees covered erery year 
with hlos.soms so thickly that the greater part had to he hrushed ofl’, and the 
trees very vigorous, where the oa/er harh had hciii renewed a few years before. 
The situations, however, were sheltered; the i)factice has uo^ been imicli 
adopted yet, and it is doubtful if it would suit, e.sposed situations; If fi for 
sheltered places it appears to 4)e very etleetiial in renovating the vigour of old' 
trees. It shoujd be more often tried than it i.s. 

“ litngmg." It has been generally said that ridging of trees contrihiitcs 
to fruitfulness by aeenmnlatmg sap; hut it is not explained hdvv this is done. 
'Ihe-wood being of more specific gravity above the ring is no proof':/!'this, be¬ 
cause it is denser fl'om not having swelled out sf/imch ui ,'nilk rathc^.than from 
accumulation of sa[). 'I’hc ring [irevents the ascent as well us decent (>f the 
sap'j, and iPmore probaMy acts by furnishing q smaller (piauFty oP sap, which 
is mor-! easily brought into a, highly ell-horated or organised condifion than 
thft ordinary largev quantity would have been. " 

“771. Ihshuilding." I'^.xtent .should l)e given to the wall tree to exhaust 
itself by growth,«and so bring on maturity. If the border is not tod'rich, this 
should* be better than hiaring off a gryat muss of breast-wood. More young 
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slioots* should he laid in, and they should be left longer at pruning-timc, in 
the sti'oiigest-growing sorts. In weak-growing sorts apt to fruit they should 
he encouraged with manure, or we may have dry nieal\, in place of large suc¬ 
culent, fruit. 

“ 772. Dislcnfin^.'’ It is not clear how disleafing will assist a tree to throw 
off superahundaiit sap. Disleafing should rather pre*veut elnltArufion of the* 
siip, and kee|),the tree fuller of crude juices. It will, ho>yever, hylessening 
evaporatioif, stop the rapidfty of iiscent, and cause less food to be absorbed by- 
the roots, not more to bJ throvsn of!'by the tree.* In luxuriant trees^ it^iay be 
apt to occasion disease from too much crude sup.* The safest plan, I should 
think.'to overcome superabundaiit^growth, would be to give littje food, by 
making the border poor and dry, giving |jlenty of room to extend, and leaving 
tHe young wood long. If all these will yot do, the next best would be to 
curtail the roots, * • 

“ 77(!. Hiiiit-jinDiinff." Hoot-pruning, by curtailing a few ot the largest roots, 
lessens the (|i;.uUit\ of .spongioles for a few years, and .so curtails the quantity 
of absorbed and ascending .sap. 'J’his, being more easily elaborated and brought 
into the highly organised londition required fur fiuitfulin'ss, causes the jjro- 
iliiction ol blossoms ami fruit. It is the tendem^-, however, of cutting roots 
to iiicrcjjse roots ; and in a few years the greater number of small roots and 
the increased €|uantity of s|iongioles should, 'i-specially if heavy dre.s.sings of 
rotted rnaniire are added, as reconimended by some, and which should make 
lip fo. the want of extension of the roots in quest ol food, aggraiate, in place 
of remedying, the luxuriance of growth. I’riming back all the roots of a 
fruit tree may bring the plant to something of the nature of a paradise stock, 
which abounds in roots, yet these being matted close rouiftl tlie stem, and 
not extending in quest of food, die ^tti and .stint the growth from the spon¬ 
gioles not falling in with mifrimeiit If the root-|)runing is renewed at short 
periods, it iiiay render this state more |)ermaiient; but if great doses of 
manure arc given, it will lessen the elleet; and if the trees are neglected to he 
eiit^aek perio^itallj, they will idtiiiiately get miuh more fiixeriiint ♦han under 
the ordinary process of nianagenient. To l^eep the borders pool, but be'dthy, 
sweet, and well piiKerii^al, and dry* bv draining ami elevating the plants on 
liilloeks where necessary ,j,s lulit. A moderate degree of extension w ill suffice 
for the plants'eoming to a fruitful condition, and there will be less need to 
resort to the trouble of root-priming. * 

“h.‘l2. Siirniifi //if sal/." Much of tlic benefit of stirring ground depends 
on its being stirred in proper w eaUier. Dty weatlier, w hen tlic .soil is between 
the wet and dry, and this weather likdy to coiitiniie a ilay or two, is the best 
time; and tbf nicohanieak texture of tlic soil should by such ks tif allow it to 
break pretty freely into small pieces, and rejaiii t^iat loriii when dried, so as 
not to fall (lowIt loo easily into a powdery mass. • 

JHiiiiiiriii^.'' Liipiid uiaifiircs and top-di cssine's should he applied in 
showery wc.ither. It is a loss to have them on the surface, hut they do most 
good^ especially the volatile kinds, to grow ing crops ; when they arc applied 
iiefoiw^he erf?p is put in, they .slioiild he pointed in witli the spade or rake, 
pr harrowed into the soil in life fields. • , 

‘‘ Hti.q. Sf/ff/iiiii ii/'Sfii//tiif’x," <S-f. When it is wished to sec the fruit of 
young seefllings, without waiting till the |)lant co^iics to niatitrity, it j;ii^v he 
elli'eteil by ins«'ting»a bud into the extreifiity of one of the branches of a 
n ill triT rjt't*'" same species, in full hearing, and dealing away most of,‘l(H 
other hlos.soms around to give ij a fair trial. * 

“ htiH. prodHf/urn of tliniii/r Jlowfts." The conmiou single daisy, 

when firougmiropi the field’s, and jiliiiited in a rich .soikin the gardwi, becomes 
double, i have Seen even the di1umiiti»c Sagiiia procmiibciis become ij^uble 
by ciiltivatiou. • The improvement oy^single ilifltlius frqjii cijtivation in ritli 
soil is of recent date. When any of thesx' is neglected, as when the double-daisy 
edging is »ll<)vved to stand long and exhaust the «oil, it gets *in^le ; and tfte 
wmitof cultivation causing double'vljihlias ami other,flowers to qssunie the 
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siiisle state may be seen every season. An old root of a dahlia alldwcd to 
stand on the same piece of ground, without manuring, and to accumulate a 
number of stems, seldom produces full flowers. Mr. Munro’s is an instance 
in point; but it is not two kinds of sap, but a more highly organised state, 
and a cluj^le unelaborated -state, of the same sap. When the quantity of sap is 
great, as in ^oung and" vigorous plants, flowers are seldom at all produced, 
till the process of growing, by extending the system of leaves,flnd branches, 
■has produced the proper balance. The plant, w'uich formerly had more sap 
than its chemical and vital (rowers coidd elaborate ihto the highly organised 
state required for produc’f.ig fruit, having now acquired more strength, be¬ 
comes fruitful: and, exhausted hy its fruk-bearing, generally continues lertile, 
unless deluged again with too much food, in the shape of manure. ISuch 
plants as fruit-trees in which the fruiting state, or state of maturity, is 
brought about wijfi difficulty, at a lengthened period of yeans, arc seldom found 
to produce double flowers. In those (ilants, however, in which the flowering 
state,is produced annually, double flowers are more frequent. The ditterent 
parts of the flower also difler as to the state of organisation in the food re¬ 
quired tp feed them, (,'alyx, corolla, stamens, and (listiLs, are only more 
highly organised states of leives, or what would have been leaves ; and each, in 
the order they are mentioned, continues to be more highly org,anised„(han the 
|)receding. Ip the ordinary woture state of the plant, with a sufficiency of 
pro|)erl\ organised food, the germs of these parts of the flower will Ik.’ [)ro- 
duced in the normal manner ; but if an over-su|)ply of food, or of water to 
carry the food to the absorbent vessels of the root, should ensue, the con¬ 
dition of the footl may be altered; from a highly organised comlitiou it may 
be lowered nearer to the comparatively cruile state reepured for leaves. In this 
.state it is obvious that the germs which w^pulil have started in the form of pi.stiK 
and stamens may be lowered, for Wiint of projier food, to the inferior condition 
of petals, or even of leaves. When the branch is highly gorged'with uncl.i- 
borated sap, the (tistil may even again tissnme the state of a terminal buil, aiul 
lead awaya young shoot from the centre of the flower, at is bften seen to be 
the tase in roses and other flower,s. The above ajtpears to be the theory of 
double flowers most consonant to cxiiyrieiict., it mi tters not whose it may 
be ; and it agrees with all observation, that lu.Mirian^ supply of food is the cause 
of this monstrosity. It is also a[)|)arent, that, the farther we rdduce the sup|ily 
of food, it will be the more easy again to gorge the (ilant w hich has been starved, 
and produce monstrosity. II the seed has an extra v igour of itself, it may 
(troduce so large an absorbent system pf rocts as may enable it, in a rich state 
of the soil, to gorge the flower and (troduce monstrosity, froni an ordinary 
state of the [ilaht. It,will be found, however, mopj easy in (iractiee to gorge 
a stinted plant than to luxo.iate the ordinary state of one : anti hence the most 
sucecssful cultivators of double .stocks are those who grow them first in tt 
starved condition, and then luxuriate them in a very rich soil; tir stint the plant 
by keejiing the .seed for some years,provided it is only strong enough to grow. 
1 have seen .seed, kcjit till it was thought to be too old for .growing, pro¬ 
duce almost every plant with double flowers ; while the very same .seevV'.i few 
years before, had rarely ai double flower among the lot. This will be 
found a more ea.sy method than to produce the same effect by extra-vigorous 
seeds,.and is tliat most ad«|)ted i(i imictice. 

“ 869. Duration of rarulus. ” In beils of ranuncullis fli/wers, it is easy 
to pick out the varieties recently raised from seed, from the okf; .-varieties, 
by the greater vigour of the plant. The' -ild tr varietie,s of the dahlia, whether 
from neglect or decay, arc not so vigorous as they were tit coining oiit^ It is 
the, case <fith newly rif.sed seeilling carnatioijs, and flowerstin p-;ncriil. The 
Lanofshire gooseberries are never found to maintain the weights-they had 
o -iginally, when-' a few years from seciUand the (ilant at niatbrity. Seeilling 
pottitoes have the leaves much more pul()y and vigorous than the old varieties, 
ll' is evident tltat cireumsUnccs will aftbet these, tind that somciimcs, from 
better soil, shelter, manure, &c., tlifi case may be changed, and the older 
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varic'tfcs may soinptinies be most vigorous; but in general it will be found 
the rule holds good, that the newest-raised seedlings possess most vigour. 

“911. (Uil/iirr of the »oi7.” Whatever mode of stirring the surface be 
adopted, every facility should be given to the admission of atmospheric air, 
heat, anil moisture, and the bottom made as dry as possible by drajnfng. The 
great ipiantities of manure given to border crops of vegetables ftirniyi perhaps' 
the most fruitful source of spougiucss in the wood. » 

“bid. The potato ti’hrn i;roieH in a "nrden ii seldom found so mcnly mill 
h'tpfi-JIavoiircd as when %rown in a field, dfe." The land in gardens u> g'enerully 
too rich for potatoes to be well ripened and dry ? more tid>ers are produced 
of a hirge size, than the leaves aniMight are able to rijten and fill with starch. 

, “ IIGH. The mode of Ileal-ini’, priinmi’, and tiainini’ of the pear.” If the 
system of trainiM noticed in this section, or something like it, were more 
generally practisCil, there would be less need to complain of breast-wood. 
On standard trees there is no occasion to go through forms of. pruning to 
produce spurs; and, if the side branches were more encouraged iji wall- 
trees, we should have shorter shoots and natural spurs, and the tree would 
be kept full of-young wooil to the centre, from the abundancj of young ‘ 
shoot.s to renew any that were getting naked. There shotdd be greater 
distano* between the leadgig shoots, and abundance of side shoots laid in to 
fill the wall ; thougli they might not till be got inathcmaticall>’ arranged, the 
.systC' I of leaves and roots would be better balanced, the continual excite¬ 
ment to produce which causes the great abundance of breast-wood. If the 
greater part of them were nailed in, the tendency to produce fresh breast- 
wood next year would be checked, and the tree become fruitful on the small 
branches; belter fruit would be produced; and the tree bdlng full of young 
wood, any part of it could be rpnot*ited at jileasiire. 

“ 11.jd. Ihseases, insert.-,, ensiioltiis. iSc., i;/' the apple," Canker in fruit 
trees, likc'the cancer in the human body, appears to be owing to a di.sea.scd 
state of the ^ip or blood, itroducing morbid eoniTetion-i of an inferior degree 
of*organisation tovthe tis.sue by which they are surrounded, whfch they live 
on. and destroy, like parasites, till vitality* is arrested. Clants being « con¬ 
geries of separate distiviet beifig-, which have cath an independent existence 
of theinselvc;^ may be more easily renovgted by amputation and removal of 
tbe exciting causes; but in these, als^, the sap is afleeled,»as it breaks out in 
ulcerous morbid sores often, when to all appearance removed. Willdenow 
characterises it as produced by an acrid corroding gum, caused by the acid 
fermentation of excess of sap <rom»lovf-lying damp gardens. Others have 
thought it be of a fungoid natuie, propagating itself as above stated, and 
living on the healthy tisSiie, which it disorders and ilcstroys. It is evidently 
aggravated, if not produceil, by a bad cimmte, #nd removed by a good one ; 
as trees that arc very apt to canker in the open ground are genendly^'rec of 
It on good walls. It is also proiriiced by a too rich daui[i state of the soil, as 
it is often removed by remedying this, and laving the ground dry ami sweet 
about the #oots. It is alSo constitiitiomd ; as .some sorts are liable to be 
lun^/ftvhile others, in the Kai|^e circum.stances, appear not susceptible, t'liniate, 

• and food, and constitution will, therefore, alb require to be attended to in 
giiarding^gninst this pernicious evil. Amputation, and cutting away all the 
diseased portion, shoiilTl be resorted to o® its fifst appearance; a seglectcd 
wound may fven firing on this morbid condition of the tis.suc. Vitaliy 
requiriSrtft be kept continually in action, especially during the active pericil 
of gromdm if a sti^natiou jjWbrtiught iiboiit by colil wcidher, it may form a 
favourameytate for the deveWpement and growth of the [larnsitical morbid 
cancerons^tatwof the tissue., If food is in excess, of any particulhr poijRin of 
tbe foiW, it may thus become dcletc^ous, (mq*it minerals found in thoiHoil arc 
needed in snfldlcr or larger quantities, it i.> only ex*-css lhat renders tfcem 
deleterious,) and the vitality of the tree may not be able to correct if.^till,. 
by accufnulation, it forms a diseased canccrAis state ol> tl\p tissue: the 
niorc weak iind languid the constitiitkni, the more .'i|it it will be.to succumb. 
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“ The collection of orchidaceous plants is very extensive, 
containing many superb specimen^, particularly Cattleya crispa, 
C. Harrisonta'wt, Oncldiom altissimom, O. pictum, Dendr6bium 
^ Calceoiifiaf D. csprulescens, and Peristeria elata (the dove 
plant);«among^ the more rare sorts are, V&nda t^res, V. Rox- 
burghiVi Saccolabium guttatum, Huntleya violucea‘j Onckliu'm 
Cavertdislnd«w»»,,Cattley« labiuta, C. Skinner/, and Rurlingtonm 
• rigida, &c. Amongst'the stove plants are good specimens of 
PavUta taffra, P. angustifolia, Stephandtus floribundus, Ges- 
nera zcbrina and discolor^ Achimenes longifldra, Limonki 
spectabilis, ant|' a very fine-plant of the beautifill little Cepha- 
Idtus foUicularis,,or {Jew Holland pitcher plant. There are 
good'specimens of several choice and rare greenhouse plants, 
such as iStatice Dickson;, Bordn/a anemonefdlia, B. viminea, 
Piinelea' spectabilis, A^ophyllutn vendsum, and a very large 
plant of jElichrysum prdliferum. The h^iaths are remarkaldy 
fine, as will • be seen from* the following dimensions: £rica re- 
fiuxa alba, 6 ft. high and 8 ft. in circumference ; E. nmpuilacea, 
4 ft. high and 8 ft. in circumference ; E. transparens, 5 ft, high 
and 9 ft. in cjrcumference; good specimens of E. depressa, E. 
IVIasson;’, E. Irby«««, E. ai istata alba, E. inflnta alba, E. tricolor, 
and E. tricdlor coronata. In the conservatory are some very fine 
camellias, one plant of the double white having 20Q0 nower 
buds on it; fine .plants of'C. j. Chandler/, C. j. pecjimita, C.j. 
imbricata,* C.j. Ford//, C.j. Colvill/, C. reticulata, &c. 'Jfhe 
orange and lemon trees ar^’ very 'goqd pl^ts and laden with 
fruit. The collections of geraniums, dahlias, carnations, &c., 
include nearly”all the newest sprts in cultivation. ' The pines 
are remarkably strong and clean. At the exhibition in Exeter, 
on Sept. 23., four queens ,were ^hown from Cowley, the 
smallest of which weighed Sib. 4oz.; they were grown in a 
house heated'by Corbett’s open trough systein, which answers 
admh'ably.” — J. G. ‘ 

With respect to culture, we wece gratified by the healthy 
vigorous appearance of the camellias and orange trees in the 
conservatory, with their stems coming up through tlif Portland 
stone pavement; with the man;jaran which the heaths and*New 
Holland plants were grown in rough, turfy, unsifted soil mixed' 
witlw broken 'stones an4 pebbles, ip Mr. Barcies’s manner, here- 
^ter described, with a somewhat similar manner of growing the 
OrChidea*; an^j in particular with, the very neat nnd^i^eetiw 
manner in which the heaths' and* ^New Holland «od 

indepd aU' house plants of a shrubby kind, were tj^d by sl^odgr 
threads or copper wires ipto handsome'shapes, conical, gfobulat?, 
ddmical*, umbrMla-like, or in soma other modificatioii or segment 
ofta* sphere of Iremispb^re. 
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■^ith respect to the -place generally, it was certainly, as we 
base stated, in excellent order; bnt, notwithstanding this, the 
open garden department was by no means in such high keeping 
as the plant houses.' ITiere was not, for, example, (the same 
proportion of care bestowed on the beds of the ^ower-garden, to 
keep alh Ae ground covered, and yet all the plants within 
proper bounds; te>remove all the decayed flowers, aad'all the 
se^s and fruits that are not^ naturally ornamental; to tie strag¬ 
gling plants into shape; to pruiie and thin the branches of indi- ■ 
tidual plants so as to insure an ^even distribution of blossom 
bads; tp thiif out groups, beds, and strips, s(^,as not to allow 
common.ahrubs or other plants to injure the more rare ones; 
and not to allow any plant standing in dug soil, and ‘conse¬ 
quently coming under the character of gardenesque, to touch . 
another plant, at the same time keeping it just about to touch. 
We l*av« said that live edges of the walks are kept low, and so 
they are generally; but we pointed out on the spot some defi¬ 
ciencies in this respect. The order and keeping of the kitchen- 
garden were defective in several points. We would have blanks 
filled up in kitchen crops, as well as in flowef beds, and the 
edgings to the walks kept ns^rerfect in the one department as in 
the other. We have mentioned these things to show that, itj in 
our former notice of Cowley House, we omitted to point out 
s(^e of ilj beauties, we were also*equally ciilpatile as to its 
feults; tliese, Indeed, are exceedingly few, and such if our 
opinion of the gaijdenen Mr. Griffin, that we know they need 
only be pointed out to Ifim to "be qjrrected. 

ikpt. j.— Mamheail; Sir Robert Newman, Baft. We omitted 
in our former notice to mention the name of the gardener, 
Mr. Willis, an excellent Qiltivfttv', us the state of his fruit trees 
testifies, i^d one of the earliest correspondents of the Gardener’s 
Magazine. We oil^ht also to have notic«l a number of fine 
standard magnolias on a terruce-bahk in I'ront of tlie hoth,ouses 
in the kitclien-garden. 'Die trees are upwards of 20 ft. high, 
and witli heads from 20 ft. to- SO ft. "hi tliameter. Like all the 
other old statulard nffignolias which we have seen in Devon¬ 
shire, they would be greatly iniproved by having all the weak 
’ straggling branches thitnietl out. 'fire same power of roots 
remninn^, there would be great atjditioqal strength throwir into • 
the.iTCmaiilfng Branches by this thinning; and hence a greats " 
numUS^of flowers, and more vigorous young syoots, woufd be 
prodiJifetS We* have fi1i;eady mentioned tlie portcullis being 
in ^ood /epuir, hs contributing to destroy ^he illusio# of old 
castld*npplicd to modern purposes; bnt, if we had taken time to 
de^^lope tile idea properly, Vre ought to h»ve ‘objected to ^tie 
new and fresh appearance of the walls atd towSrs, pnd, iilde8d,‘of’ 
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the whole of this imitation of an old castle; and said that it would 
have been more eflFective in realising the proposed effect, if built 
in imitation of a castle in ruins. We may add that it might 
be partiaHy j'uined po*, or, which would be the best improve¬ 
ment, ccvered ^'ith ivj’. We intended to visit ihi^s place ^ 
second time on onr return from Plymouth, in order t6 correct 
or confirm our first impressions, as, from tlic^unfavourable state 
of the weather, we did‘not see thg place so thoroughly a% we 
wished, bfit time would not permit. 

In p. 4’94'. we have stated .that we had only seen “ perfect 
high keeping in Z)evonshireat Luscombeand Endsfeighbut we 
had not then seen Bicton, which is as highly kept as any place 
we ever saw in any country; and that not only in one department, 
but throughout the whole. 

Oxton House; J. B. Swete, Esq. The grounds are laid out 
with great taste by the proprietor, who i» an excellent aKist in 
landscape ai'Chitecture and figures. The style of art -in the 
grounds is picturesque throughout; the scattered trees are 
judiciously disposed and well grouped ; atul w'e were particularly 
gratified by th§ appearance of a piece of water, in imitation of a 
wild neglected lake, which'we could hardly have known to be a 
work of art, had we not, when walliing round it, with difficulty 
discovered the head or dam. ‘ 

Pffu'derham Castle; the Earl of Devon. The finp magnopa 
trees gnd other exotics here are sadly neglected'; the branches 
are unpruned, the stems cove'red wirli Iwhens and moss, and the 
plants choked up in many jilaces with the oommonest trees and 
shrubs. The House is being altered by Mr. Fowler, a guarantee 
to our minds that the general effect will be simple and grand. 
Some walled-up banks along ^he approach appeared to us 
much too common-place for the vicinity of a castle, ^ad there 
been rocks'to penetrate, as at Warwick CaStle, the case would 
have^ been different; but ‘here the walling mode seems to 
have been adopted as a matter of Choice, or for the sake of 
economy'. We would'have brought down the ground with a 
gentle slope, and had 3 or 4 feet of perlectly level wirface 'on 
each side of the road, which, as it is at"present, has a crariiped 
appearance. To make this subject clear, however, would re¬ 
quire more room and time than we can at present sjiare.'’ 

^ Sept. 8. — From Exeter, by Lmcombe, Daixtlsh, Fe i^n mouth, 
and^Babhicomhe^, to Torquay. We.set out in an open Carriage 
with elevated .scats, so as to see over‘the hi^h fen»?s(}-Vvhich 
every whe/e border the roads and lane$. The day. lifcc almost 
every'other while we wore in Devonshire, was fine; aff’d the 
coflntry and the ^a rich, varies!, and altogether delightful; 
alUflie corn .carried; the turnip fields covered by luxuriant 
leaves; the‘rank pastures well stocked with red oxen and sheep; 
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and the apple trees, which acdompony every house and cottage, 
laden with fruit. We passed through Kenton, and other vil¬ 
lages or groups of cottages, and saw some churches with high 
stiunre towers, venerable and grand; dnd many pottages with 
pob walls,jand thatched roofs. Rather too many of t4iese and 
of largSr dwellings fiad the walls whitewashed ; which, though 
good in a moral'point of view, as tonveying the itlea of care 
and cleanliness, is yet bad^ith reference to picturesque effect; 
because white spots do not harmonise with the surrounding 
\:olours, but remain for ever th^ same glaring objects, except 
during twilin^it and night. “ In any scene wliwe harmony pre¬ 
vails,” says ;Sir Uvedale Price, “the least discordancy in colour 
disturbs the eye; but, if we suppose a single object of a glaring 
white to bo introduced, the whole attention, in spite of all our » 
efforts to the contrary, will be drawn ti> that one point; if many 
such^objects be scattered about, the eye will be distracted 
among them. Again, to consider it in anothef view, when 
tiie sun breaks out in gleams, there is something that delights 
and surprises in seeing an object, before only visible, lighted up 
in splendour, and then gradually sinking intc^ shade; but a 
whitenetl object is already lighted up; it remains so when every 
thing else has retired into obscurity; it still forces itself into 
notice,■•still impudently stares you in the fare. An object of a 
s^ber tintj unexpectedly gilded by* the suiif is like a serious 
countenance sifddenly lighted up by a smile; a whitened .object 
like the eternal grin of a fool.” 

'I’he views of lhe«eaj and ol tlte scenery all along the coast, 
are varied and beautiful; though the houses iit 1 eignntouth and 
other watering places convey more the idea of the temporary 
resiliences of visitors and, invalids, than of permanent abodes. 
One of tlu! handsomest newly built villas which wc saw was one 
in the LlizabethaiT style by Mr. Hayward of Lxeter: the 
sifuation is elevated, and the terfaced gardens in trout, very 
appropriate; the entrance's from behind, as it always ought to 
be in such cases. 

Castle; Charles Iloarc, Esq. Well known for its 
bcjiffty anil the high t*rder in .which, every thing, even to the 
farm offices, is kept. The grounds are said to have been 
originafly laid out’by the late M\-. Jolyi Veitch,‘father, of the • 
present nufseryinan of that name. The castle is placed on thg 
side d’*an ascending valley* and the two sides^ of this n^'row 
valle;^!!'^ beautTfully vafied by trees, which thicken into woods 
as they t^pryach the sunytiits of the two ridges, so tha* the house 
may tJfe said to stand on the sWe of a galley surrounded bj*haug- 
ing woods.* There are a number of large magrtolias and oAer^ 
choice irees and shrubs, including the tyo largest;dants infitg-* 
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land of jPicea-cepiiaJenica, otwhich the history has been f^iven 
by Sir Charles Napier in ouf Arboretum Btitannicum^ and in d 
former volume «f this M(^Iazine. The Hoest place to be met 
with has' son:\e fauk; ,artTl that of Luscombe is, that there is not 
room enough alY)ut the house.- It does not stand on a suflfi^ 
ciently large platform; nor did there appear to us an 'obvious 
and all-powerful reason Why it should be sbt down precisely 
where it is, rather than any where el^e. When this all-sufficient 
reasoii is hot furnished by nature, art should supply the de¬ 
ficiency ; and, therefore, Lusqombe Castle ought to have been’ 
supported by tefraces. Such was our general ihipression on 
the spot;'but all first impressions ought to be corrected by 
a second inspection, and by reflection, so as ta support them by 
reasoning. Among the trees of which we took notes were; 
in the kitchen-garden, a» olive 12 ft. high and 8 ft. wide, after 
being twelve years planted; another, IS fi* <'»igh and JO ft. wide; 
both these plants have ripened fruit; Callistemon 5al%nus, 
l^ft. high and 6 ft^ wide; lemons, citrons, end limes, 12 ft. 
high. la the pleasure-ground, Magnhl/a grandiflora, 36 ft. high; 
M. fuscata, 12ft. high; and Eriobotrya, 12 ft. high. Two trees 
of Edwardsffl were from 20 ft. to 30 ft. high, but are now cut 
down; there are also many plants of Magnolm grandiflora, .30 ft. 
high; Picea cephalonica, two plants, each 12ft. high; •Cedrus 
Deodara, 12ft. high; Pintis insignis, 8ft. high; P. austriiys 
syn. palustris, 1.5 ft. high; many hydrangeas 6 ft.'higli and from 
10 ft. to 20 ft. in diameter, all with red,and .Wue flowers at the 
same time, which we observettto be genterally the case through¬ 
out Devonshire f Araucaria imbriqata, large fuchsias and myrtles, 
camellias, coronilias, cedar of Goa, Judas trees, catalpas, chi- 
monanthus, and many other fine thing;. In the kitchen-garden, 
a splendid row of the Ifelladonna iily, now in full flower through¬ 
out Devonshire. • ‘ 

Dabbicovibe; the Lortl Bishop of Exeter. A .very hand¬ 
some Italian villa is just completed it, the upper part of a small 
valley between two hills, with terracetl gardens and suitable 
appendages, all in the same style; the architect, Mr. Cjribble of 
Torquay. We have seldom seqji any thing so complete; Iti^re 
is one walk which descends throngh the grountls to a secluded 
bay on.,the rbcky shorq, and^anotnor which sisconds to ft hill or 
giece of high open' table land or downs covered •'wiili short 
turf,‘Where the fresh breeze may be enjoyed, and fnffiirVlMaU 
extensive views'^are obthined. liefore't^ entrknoe frgflKjJ’ the 
housf there is a mascof rock, which might be exp 9 sed,.in rfuch 
a raattoer ai'tofqrm a fealure approprmte-to the situation'; but 
it has been earttied^p andturfiad- «»©r. Some broad margins oS 
‘turf fere want^'jilong ^e teriabe<wails and parapets, <0 har¬ 
monise thcja -with t^e extierior jfipencry; but these and other 
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suggestions may easily be carried into effect, if they should be 
approved of. We found Scilla verna in flower as well as in 
seed on the downs, owing to the great heat of the summer 
and the recent rains; a circumstance which, we were tdiferwards 
informed Inr Mr. Gullet, the gardener at \Voodbine Cottage,' 
was not oinisual. • . 

Torquay, A delightful little sea-port and bathing-pljic^, with 
cottages, villas, and lodging-houses, froth the sea-shore to the 
summits of the rocky wood«l hills with which the bay is sur¬ 
rounded. Some of these are in good taste, and almost all of 
them exhibit h^arks of care and design, both iiT, the house and 
grounds, which, being evidence of progress, is suie to lead to 
good taste in the end. The grounds in several instances* have 
been laid out ami planted under the direction of Mr. Gullet, 
already mentioned. Mrs. Herder’s in* is an excelleftt house, 
with a piano in every sitting-room, but rather a scarcity of 
readahU books. When speaking td her on this* subject, we 
fok.nd she belonged to a German family, and we tlrerefore re¬ 
commended to lier to add'Herder’s Philosophy of Man to her 
library, which she politely promised to do. We believe we 
also recommended Chambers's Journal, the Penny and Salttrday 
Magazines, and the Athena'uvf. 

IVaodkine Cottage; Miss Johnes. A description of this place 
has already appeared in our Volume* for p. 26., so that 

little is left Tor fis to say, except tliat we foumiit still*more ro¬ 
mantic than the description, led u* to expect The whole is 
kept in excellent order by Mr. Gullet, who is unquestionably, 
not only an fexcellent gardener, ljut a man of genius ns a sculptor 
and mechanic. To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to 
see the numerous figures which lie has cut out in wood with his 
knife during the winter evenings, some of which are portraits of 
well known characters at Torcjuay; and tl>i! martnef in which 
he has broqght water from a distant htll, across a valley, and 
over an intervening hill, b^ a siphon. In the quarry covered 
by glass, mentioned in Vol. XII. p. 27., we found esperione 
grapes ripg, and of very superior flavour to the Hamburg. Not 
oni'f «he heat, but the sgil, must have some eflect in improving 
the flavour; for, had we not seen the Teaves, and the form and 
close belVics of the bunch, we shoulil never have recognised^ the 
variety by llte laste. A great many Cape, Australian, and 
Mexicmt-plants flourish in the open air here, without any pro-' 
tection^in^wintett The.%gaves arc very large tnd fine; and 
i’hdftmuijf tenax seems a favourite here *ikI in m%iy other 
places.- Tlfolhltdsporum* Tohira stamjs the winter better,fl»an 
the common* laurel. Pelargoniums have st<»od out five years 
without ^hy protection. Clianthus puniceus has attained, a 
large size; i'hfomis fruticosa Jias acquired^the cfiaracter.of a 
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little tree, and Coronilla glauea and Medicago arborea' have 
become large bushes. In sliort, there is no greenhouse plant 
that might not be trusted out here supimer and winter. The 
woods'in some plt^ces rise from a covering of tutsan, and in 
others /rom c^e of ivy; which is also introduced into dry 
stone walls near the bottom, and soon changes ‘thvjse walls 
into ^v^green hedges. • The common asltj Mr. Gullet finds, 
will transplant better than any other tree when of large size, and 
it also stands the sea breeze remarkably well. Miss Johnes, 
the proprietress of Torquay, is sister to the late Colonel Johnts 
of Hafod in Qtrdiganshire, a splendid place, whirre we had the 
pleasure of passing a few tlays professionally, so long ago as 
1805'. Miss Johnes is upwards of ninety years of age, and in 
perfect health. 

Sept. 8 .—Torquay to Paington, Totncss, and Kiugshridge. Tor 
Abbey is principally remarkable for some fine ruins, stone ooffins, 
large elms, *and an avenfte of lime trees. I'here is a f-latholic 
chapel, which always commands our respect, ns being charac¬ 
teristic of an old family and an old place. The effect of the 
ruins is in a great measure destroyed by the sycamores, elders, 
and other trees with which they are overgrown. Ivy is almost 
the only plant that can luxuriate hmong ruins without injuring 
their dignity. Trees may be allowed to spring out of the actual 
walls, because in jliat situation they never grow large, or, if they 
do, that circumstance enhances the idea of the Uge of the ruin; 
but luxuriant trees growing 'out of die grouiul, which completely 
cover the ruins by their brandies, )rrevent them from being 
seen, as a whole, and consequently from making their charac¬ 
teristic impression. There is here a fine old Saxon doorway, 
and near it a sweet bay, 30^ft. hig|i. In the kitchen-garden, 
Cistus ladaniferus is upwards of JO ft. high. The gardener, 
Mr. Pulli/igel', from Pnidhoe Castle, Norihuinberlan'd, is an in¬ 
telligent industrious malii, wdio reads, and who des^’ves a more 
extensive charge. k 

Paington. Celebrated lor its cabbages, which are a coarse 
sort, coming nearer to the Htrasburg or .Scotch cabbage than 
any other variety, and, like it, attainuig a large size oK>'weli 
manured loam. It can*not be recbmmencletl ilir the* garden,' 
unless, perha^is in those of cottagers who may require It as food 
^or cows or swine. .Spoke with two of the growers,tand brought 
away some seed (see p. 485.). A very old yew in tWb ihurdi- 
yard, with a hbilow trunk filled in wiAv brickwork. ^ ** 

Beiry JPomen mj Gristle; the Duke'of Somerset.^ Tlds Is the 
ruim^of what has been a Jofty anrf widely extending caslle't but it 
ist-now shorn'^of much of its dignity, by the duke’s tenantry 
having, till within the Jast twenty years, taken away a|;nost all 
the master stones of the bnilding^ such as the lintels and jambs 
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to the doors, windows, and fireplaces. To prevent the walls of 
the'castle from literally tumbling down, the place of these lintels 
was supplied some years ago by oak beams, and that of the 
jambs by common rubble stonework. . This gives ,the whole 
ruin a mean appearance, and destroys the idea df gjeat age'; 
Tor noabtiilding wiUi wootlen lintels can la^t for centuries. 
Another circumsiance which greatly detracts from its'dignity 
is jts being overwhelmed with trees. • Such, however, is the 
height of the walls, and df the well defined portkins which 
eoccur here and there, for example the gatehouse, that, were it 
not for the \*ant of the master stones, it w'oukl not be difficult 
to render this a grand and impressive ruin; and to rjestore in it 
one or two rooms, so as to form a habitation for a peisson to 
take care of the whole. The views from the castle must, from 
its elevation, be very extensive; but i^ is so shrouded in trees,^ 
that ntQ can only see over the precipitous terrace walls to a deep 
vallej^ the sides aiul bottom of whieh are covered with ancient 
V ood. Immediately within the gatehouse there is an elder tree, 
the branches of which are covered to their very extremity with 
/folypbdium vulgare, giving it a very singular appearance, which 
we suppose would be not unlike that of the Mank woods of 
Demerara and other placef, where the trees are covered with 
Orchitkicea;. In one of tiie kitchens there is a common maple, 
which has sprung up out of the floctr, and is^nearly 50 ft. high ; 
iftui in an?)thai' kitchen there is a large fireplace, with an oven 
on one siile, and a niche for the ttirnspit to sit in on the'other. 
Such a tree as this piapie iui|Vht remain, provided the floor were 
cleared oift so far as to show distinctly that it.was a floor; but 
almost all the other trees we would remove, together with as 
much of the soil and rubbish as w'ould allow us to recognise 
what the castle had been,* the*lie*ght of the walls in some places, 
the dimensions of* the rooms and their yses in others, and if 
possible thjB situation of the staircasesn for the stone steps have 
been generally removed.* From these hints may be defived a 
knowledge of "the princijile on which ruins in actual scenery are to 
be treated, vi/„ that olishowing, by what exists, what has been. I’o 
sH«iiw the height of wa^[s, clear away the rubbish, in some places, 
to their very base; to showlaterTil extent, uncover or indicate such 
fragments of fbuiglations as may have belonged to the building 
when in wperfoct state; to showf the^izes of the rooftjs, clear 
outefi«(t floors; and, to show- the whole group of ruins aUn dls- 
lant* rij^nove such of tl*e S’urrounding trees as may be necessary 
for tha^vpurpose. * ^ . 

Skarpham ; - - Dflrant* Esq. The road from ToUTess to 

Sharphanf is a crooked narrow lane bet^-eei> high bankj, in 
whicl^tVo carriages can with difficulty pass. If widen^t^and 
carried along an improved Jinc, whii?!) might fee .almost on a 
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perfect level, it wof|]d be ope of the loveliest dri\'es in the world, 
from the abundance of wood and the great beauty of the valley 
of the Dart, the water of which expands so as to resemble a 
winding'lake. The narrow lane alluded to is two or three miles 
in lengtl); stnd the approach road, after leaving the lodge, cx- 
te^nds upwards cff a mile. We passed many fine old' trees, and 
among others the most magnificent Cornislt elm that we ever 
beheld. By a rude roeacuremeut, we found the trunk to be 15 fu 
in diameter; the diameter of the spafe covered by the branches to 
be 136 ft.; and the height 80 ft. The house is very well placed- 
on a projecting .platform, which forms, as it went, the corner 
between the valley of the Dart and another valley, which jnay be 
called .that of Sharpham. Here the “ sufficient reason ” for choos¬ 
ing the situation is obvious at a glance. There is much natural 
beauty at- this place, an^ many fine woods and trees; but it is 
in a state of sad neglect, nothing having been done to it for 
several years,. It appears;- inde^, never to have beeu.^com-. 
pleted; for the walls of the kitchen-garden have not been built, 
and there are the rafters of a vinery, under which vines are trained, 
but for which, we were informed, the sashes were never made. 
The feeling of'melancholy which such a place as this produces 
is so mixed up with misery, that it affords no |)leasure; whereas, 
an old neglected place, where there is no evideoce of the jieglect 
being the result of want of. means, fills the mind with a feeling 
of veneration and respect, as well as sadness. Ayoung new place 
in a state of neglect or disorder nffivds an example of melan¬ 
choly and misery; while an old full-grown place, uninhabited, 
in which nothing seems to be doing but keeping tht place in 
tolerable order, is an example of ihelancholy anil grandeur, 'lb 
remove the idea of hopeless melancholv from an old place, there 
ought to be signs of life and 'improvement, if it were nothing 
more than the planting here and there of young trees ^liere the 
old ones have been cut d.iwn. An ©Id place, with iK)thing but 
old trees, leaves the mind without hope; There is nothing to look 
forward to but their decay ; but an old place, with both old anil 
young trees, more especially if it has been-long in possession-of 
the same family, and that family have children, is, we thvik, 
better calculated to give a’ feelinj^ of 'perpetual existence to the 
proprietor for the time being, than any other imitate of things that 
we can Conceive, unless il be that of a hereditary soveneign. One 
of theBnest things at Sharpham is a broad walk from tlmilmuse, 
along the side ofva steep valley, to the hoqd of that valley, v;here 
it crqsses over by the gardener’s cottagb to a similar waKj on the 
opposite siJe; the walk all the while wirtding much in direa-'ioii, 
but Jxiihg alwayr, ue^ly on .a level.. We were informed that.it 
is continued through the woods towards the sea,exhibiting many 
fine views of thb Dartanfi its opposite banks. 
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Ndtwidistanding tUe wretched state in which this. place was, 
wa noticed in a ilower-garden near tlie house very large plants 
of Cii^nthos puniceus and fuchsias; Bouvardte tripb^lla, 4ft. high, 
and forming a large bus£ ; rosemary,' 6 ft. and ^ ft. highy form- 
ij)g most ^autiful bushes; large magnoliasbf diffefent kinds;* 
and a bed df broad-le»ved myrtles pe^ed downf so as to cover 
the entire bed witis their white flowers^ Among the trees and 
shrubs, along the walk before mentioned^ were, a straight erect 
arbor-vkae, upwards of SOftf high, with a clear trunk-1 ft. in 
diameter; immense rhododendrons, azaleas, and laurustinu5;and 
a black spruoK, 50 ft. high, feathefed to the gaound,-its lowest 
branches rooted in the soil, and their points forming ^ circle of • 
young trees ranged round their parent. 

Siinrpham to Kin^sdric/ge. We went by very bad parish roads, 
crossed by innumerable other roads, qr rather narrow lanes, 
cqtially bad;r without single guide-post any where; and with so 
few. JituiCe8,or people at work to enquire of, that it yas with the 
g.eatest difficulty we found our way to Kingsbridge. 

Sejit, Q.’^Kingsbridge to Combe Royal, and by the Moult, Wood- 
villc, Salcombe, and Marlborough, to Modbtay. In the garden of 
the inn at Kingsbridge is a large lemon tree, profbcted by glass 
during winter, but without <ire-heat, which supplies lemons 
enough for the use of the inn. The horse-keeper is llie gar¬ 
dener, and, being fond of lliat business. Inis the garden in ex¬ 
cellent ordft’. sA few books are to be founJ in tlie inn, but 
nothing to what there ought,to be ;»no county histories or "local 
tojxigrnphy. . • 

Combe Rbyal i John Luscombe.'Esq. Tliis place has been 
long celebrated for its orange and lemon trees, cd" which an 
account has apjieared in our Volume for 1834, p. 36. We found 
the trees in the highest drdei^ and covered witli abundance of 
henutifttl fruit. Tlwre arc also excellent qolleclioas of all the 
hardy fruits^ and a great many of the snore rare and valuable 
trees and slirubs. All the/7itrus tribe are here propagated by 
cuttings of the young wood, taken off in spring, and cut across 
at tt joint where the wood is beginning to ripen. These are 
plaTited m sand, with |itlle or no loam, in a pot prepared as 
•follow’s: the jjot is nearly’half-filled with drainage, over which 
is placed a piece o^ flq,t stone fitted to the sides, sg as barely to 
let-the water thnougb to, the drairfhge; this a little %and is 
put, *n«l*the cuttings are then planted in such a manner .that* 
the los/er |nd of teach ctyitin^ is in close contact irith the surface 
of the sq^oth stone. Thh pot is then filial up with^snnd, and 
fHoced in gentle heat in "a fr«ne, or covered with a hand-g^s. 
With the asual treatment a*, to water, shaffing* &c., they rpot 
and are^t to transplant in about six weeks. The use of briij^ng « 
tlie lower end of the cutting hi close (fontact with, the moow 
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stone, the gardener thinks, or 4ias been told, is to exclude the 
air from the pith. Planted in sand well drained, without a flat 
stone, they do not root nearly so soon, and some of them not at all. 
We siiopld be ipciined to think that the chief use of the stone was 
to prevent Ihe sand” from being washed through the drainage, so 
as to leave ihe'iower end of the cutting loose; since iVotiiing con¬ 
tributes ^more to the striking of a cutting, or of a newly trans¬ 
planted seedling planty than pressing the soil firmly to its lower 
extremity. Perhaps this very pressure may operate by excluding 
the air, and causing those exudations to granulate and form 
spongioles, which would otherwise be dissipated *5n or absorbed 
by the loose soil; and, if so, the gardener (whose name we neg¬ 
lected to take down) is right. 

T/te Moult; -Jackson, Esq. The house and grounds oc¬ 

cupy a narrow sloping st' ip of land at the base of a steep descent, 
on a rocky shore, 20 or 30 feet above high-water mark/> The 
climate is considered to be^tlle mildest in England, Salconxbe Bay 
being the most southerly bay in the islaml. The ground is varied 
by terraces, and enriched by numerous plants grown elsewhere 
in greenhouses. On the rocks the samphire luxuriates, and in 
the sandy plates the sea-4jeet. From the steep rising ground 
behind, a protruding rocky point‘bn one side, the sea in front, 
and the continual noise of the breakers against the rocks, there 
is a peculiar mixture of solitariness and wildness about this 
place, which we have not found any where else,>«nd with winch 
we Atere much delighted. It was in good order, with abundance 
of oranges, lemons, and peaches on the wall trees. Among the 
plants we noted Aloy-sm 8 ft.,^Eucalyptus 15 ft., and yicj'icin deal- 
bata '20 ft. high ; Medicago arbdrea, 6 ft. high ; Veronica decus- 
sata, 3 ft. high ; a flower stem of Agave americana, 27 ft. long, the 
remains of a plant which had flowered after being thirty years 
in the optn groun/1 without protection. •The leave’s of some 
agaves which had not* yet flowered were G and 7 ft. long, 
liiclfard/ct aathiopica is here quite he-dy, and ripens seeds. 

Woodville; Mrs. Walker. Similarly situated to the Moult, 
except that the strip of pleasure-ground is bro^ider, hnd 
fronts an arm of the sea, looking across to rising ground'* and 
to fcsalcombe Castle, a fuined fort.'' There are several walls 
10 ft. high covered with orange and lemon ‘rees, whicli‘require 
very IRtle protection, arid thfs is given by reed>'mal« or boards, 
without the aid of artificial heat. Here, as at the Moftk, and as 
at an adjoining place belonging to'Mis. Prideaux, it isnfhiefly 
the^ older greenhouse plants that have been planted' out, >1111 
the fexception of the new fuchsi<*s. 'i'lie agave (Idwers-^freely 
every thirty years, and Medickgo prbdrea, Coronilluglauca, Ecf- 
wards/a macroph^lla and microphylla, Pittosporum Tohlra, the 
myrtle, the olive, and similar plants, have attained a large size. 
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There are a great many plants of the New Zealand flax at 
Woodville, which would appear to have been planted with a 
view to use. The keeping was good, but, we should say, not 
founded on principle; because in some “places, where,abcident 
h|id washed away the gravel from the edges of the walks, it was* 
not suppiietl, and the edges consequently were Im high and raw. 
The wall-trees, boMi here and at the Moult, were admirably 
mai\{iged. Neither here nor at the Moult had the gardeners 
ever heard of our name or of any of our works, or of atiy of the 
gardening newspapers. We took memorandums of an agave 
twenty-two yelirs old, with leaves 7ft. long; a m^osideros, 10 ft. 
high; myrtles, 10 ft. high; Phormium tonax, 6 ft. high, which, 
lifter being twelve years planted, has flowered; olives as sfSiid- 
ards, ami one in the stable-yard upwards of 20 ft. high; a 
splendid bush of rosemary, 7ft* high; one of the oranges with 
a sten* 18 in. round ^it a foot from the ground,-and another 
12 in..-The walls here, at the Moulf, at Mrs. Prideaux’s, and 
Loi'd Kinsale’s adjoining, are chiefly cf stone. 

Salcomhe; Mrs. Prideaux. There is an ag.ave here coming 
into flower with four stems. Every one of the leaves has been 
injured at the points, and most of them along the edges; but, 
whether this was done b} accident or by design to throw the 
plant into flower, we could not ascertain, the gardener not being 
at^iome. ^ ^ 

Sept. 10. — Modbttry to Fleet Hoi/sc, Kitlep, Salt ram', and Pip- 
mouth. Modbury is,an ancient towif of considerable size, witliout 
either a good inn or luboftksellei’s sjiop. We were informed that 
there was a*subscription library, for the better cliftis; but we did 
not see the slightest evidence of intelligence or intellectual en¬ 
joyment among the mass. , ^ , 

Fleet House; J. Bulteel, Esq. The house is of considerable 
antiquity and well placed, and it is undergoing great infjirovement 
under the immediate direction of tlm pi^prietor, who is his own 
architect, and is, perhaps, mie of the cleverest amateur artists in 
England. Ife is not only a painter, but a modeller and sculptor. 
'I’he doojfways and fifeplaces of the house had been originally 
of gPanite, with torus «noijldings in a styl& peculiar, as it ap- 
* peared to us, to those parre of Devonshire where granite was 
used as the master itone-work of buildings. These^ranitg door¬ 
cases and clflmn«y-pieces had in this house, as in Munadon House. 
whiclT «^*saw in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, been co’^red 
over vF'ith ^lasteit we si^wse to give the house % more modern 
mr;* but JNfr, Bulteel has ^removed all this, »nd is restoring ^hese 
leadiil^ features to their origitfel grandeur and simplicity.* The 
ultimate effect will be unique There are isonffe large roofns 
admiraUly managed both in their finishjpg and furniture, Aid a •• 
long picture gallery, with of gjimber of ci^rious *dnti valuable 
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statues and pictures. Little or nothing has yet been done -to ^ 
gromds; but they possess remarkably fine features, which wiU, 
doubtless, be taken advantage of. We learned here' firom 
Mr. Bidteel that the best apple for cider is called the white.* 
sour 1 end also^that the custom mentioned in our Arbofe^m still 
exists, of addressing the apple trees at a- particular''s^asoB, but 
with ^me additions as fdlows, the additions being in italic:—- 

" Here’s to.thee, old apple,iree. 

Whence thou majrst bud, and whenefe thou mayst blo^; 

And whence thou mayst bear apples enow. 

I Hats lull ! capm iwl ! ‘ 

■ Bushel—bushel—sacks full! 

And my pockets full too! 

^ thee does not hear either apple or com, 

We'tl doom toUi thy topi and with a horn” 

[Here the farmer shoots at the trw. 

Mr. Bultcel informed tis that this practice is still co»’tinued 
by some persons; and that a few years ago, a farmer, who was 
in the habit of going through the ridiculous ceremony, was cited 
before the ecclesiastical court for witchcraft; and that, before be 
could disentangle himself from the net in which he had inud- 
Tertently been caught, it required a considerable outlay both of 
tune and money. < 

Kitiey ; E. P. Bastard, Esq.; at present in the occupation of 
Lord Seaton. This is an extensive and well-woeded’ place, with 
a fine expanse of water. Th'e house has recently been improved 
in the old English style by George Repl'on, Esq.; and the flower- 
garden, Lord Seaton inform^ us, is from a design'volunteered 
by Chantrey, while he was on a visit to tlie late Mr. Bastard. 
The drive round the park remarkably fine, both from its 
trees and from its views. Beautiful views of the salt-wjiter lake 
and estuary are obtained in some places, Imd of the open sea 
in ethers. In one pari of the drive, where it passes through 
old quarries, the ground, the road,‘and the larches have been 
so arranged as to remind us of Switzerland ; and, in other lo^ 
damp places,the continuity of spruce flrs bf diflerent o^es recalls 
to mind the forest»of tliis tree between Memel and Konigtlburg. 
We went to the kitchen-garden to see the Kitiey shackiock; but 
Mr. (Saunders was not e|[ home, and we could only guess which 
.was the-plant which yielded the fruit sent to "us ill i8S6, the 
first year of the Gardenefs Magazine, In die drive w6 noticed 
a commem lauiel with a straight erect item, 5d ft. high, A-nd the 
steia^lS 13. in diamcler. 

Salimmf Earl of Morley. Tlie park » vei^ ext^sj^'lnxi 
judiciously planted, and in the bitchen-garden are’ some good 
orcr.ge trees against tb^e walls; and m 3 rrnes, thagnoliaSttiteacias, 
8cc«, as standards. ‘'Ihe parli was- planted and the reads laidl 
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out,Ve were informed;; by the* late Mr. David Smith, who was 
the late Lord Morley’s gardener for thirty-five years, and was 
considered one of the jiest gardeners of his time. He died a 
fow months ago; and we should be glad if his widow, «r^me of 
his friends, would enable us to pay a better tribufo tc^ bis me^ 
mory. » * , .. 

Sept. 11. to 13.— ^PlpmotiUi. Through the unwearied,aftention 
and kindness of Mr. Pontey, we were enabled while here to see 
a great deal in a short time? but we shall only notice*nurseries 
and gentlemen’s seats. 

Aihenmm Cottage ; Mrs. Foulsfbne. This [^ce, which does 
not occupy much above an acre, was created by the date John 
h'oulstone, Esq., architect, who has displayed in it very^reat 
skill and taste in landscape-gardening, no less than in his own 
art. The ground is a narrow strip by^the road-side, Extending 
from Uie bottom to tjie top of a hill. Across the bottom runs 
the speam of water which supplies •Plymouth. The house is 
p.aced half-way up the hill; the kitchen-garden occupies the 
upper )>art of tlie strip, and the pleasure-ground the lower; the 
view from the drawingroom terminating in a cascade formed by 
the stream. The skill of the artist is chiefly displayed in ma¬ 
naging the side scenes, so as to vary the boundary of the narrow 
plade o£ turf which leads the eye down the slope to the cascade. 
This is done with so much taste and •judgement, that, if we can, 
we shall oif some future occasion illustrate it by a ground jilan. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Foqlstone wa* not at home. 

Mr. Pontey's ifur^eries. The jarger nursery which is two 
miles from Plymouth, at Vinstojie, is of considerable extent. It 
contains an arboretum arranged according to the Natural System, 
in examining which, and ip correcting the names, we spent half 
a day. , We were agreeably surprised to find so extensive a 
collection*of trees and shrubs, and we str«ngly*vedommended 
Mr. Pontey, to increase it by procwrinjt’ additional species^ from 
the Fulham Nursery, whene the plants are all correctly named, 
or by getting cuttings from the Horticultural Society’s garden. 
Wtf also jecommendetMiim, as we would every other nurseryman 
and private gentleman %ho is an F. H.S., or'has a friend who is 
’ one, whenever there is the^Ugfitest doubt about the name of a 
tree or Shrub, to send a specimen of it in^a letter tc/Mr. Qo(don, 
the superiiftendent of the tree and shrub department in thei 
Hortrculfliral Society’s garden. The first step towards the 
knowledge of thtngs is Kf know their names, and nothing would 
confributlft more to spread a taste lor treos and shritbs apiong 
l^uniry geiidemeu, than\o hswe corrqfit names put to th^more 
choice kiiulk which they already possess. Tilie fbere naming of 
■ any plaj^f creates an interest in it in t^e spectator, which fends 
him to enquire about it, to notipf the plant \^en he nftets with k 
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elsewhere, or even when he secs something like it in dther 
gardens. Thus, step by step, a person who would never have 
noticed a tree if he had nottseen it named, becomes an amateur 
of trees ^d shrubs, than which no objects, scarcely even archi¬ 
tectural ^nes, form more beautiful or permanent ornaments to a 
country residence-, and to the general aspept of the land. Next 
to agrlctjlture, therefore,* a taste for planting and landscape¬ 
gardening is the most tc be desired in a country gentleman; for, 
while he is improving and ornamefiting his own estate, he is at 
the same time beautifying and enriching his country. Al' 
nurserymen whe plant arborAums are aiding in infusing a taste 
in country gentlemen for trees and shrubs, and hence they well 
inerii, the general thanks of the public. 

Every nurseryman, when he sends out trees and shrubs which 
are not quite common, ought to send out along with them properly 
prepared names to be nailed to wooden pegs or stakes., This 
may either be done by having the names stamped with tyjpe on 
plates of lead as practised by Messrs. Whitley and Osborn, and 
for which they charge only 12s. per hundred, as mentioned in 
our Volume for 1841, p. 584. ; or by writing the names with 
prepared ink, as practised by Mr. Rivers of the Sawbridgeworth 
Nursery. These labels, Mr. Rivers informs us, will last at least 
10 years; but we shall have more to say on this subject in 
our next Number, 

At the'Vinstone Nursery resides Mr. Pontey;< senior, a most 
intelligent and intellectual gentleman,.young in mind and ac¬ 
tivity, though above eighty years of age. J-Ie pointed out many 
things to us, and told us many anecdotes. His chief’amusement 
is reading history. He noticed to us the intense bitter of the 
leaves of Fiburnum ^runifblium, and gave us the history of 
several varieties of trees which will be spoken of hereafter. 

In Mr, Pauley's Plymouth Nursery, there- is a straight walk 
from the entrance, the longest of the kind we recolject to have 
seen; Mr. Pontey says it is upwards of a quarter of a mile. 
On each side there is a border with specimens of the more 
showy or rare trees and shrubs. Among these we noticed gbod 
specimens of a variety with very large Itaives raised from sceo of 
Pyras Sorbus vestita; P. A'r\a fr. luteo with large yellow fruit; * 
fine ^specimens of the different varieties oS P. arbutiibiia, P. 
.spuria, and P.A^ua, grse'ca; Cotoneaster .acuminata, Crigida, and 
aff inis; Berheris umbelldta a new .species, and Decringm i'ndica, 
with many others. Against the gable «nd of a hout-e, the Isa¬ 
bella grape was covered with bunches of its fine black fruit 
nearly ripe. Among mapy plantc in ttie houses, we obsevved if 
givod stock of a new tropieolum,* supposed to be T. azureum ; 
of J^vo new sorts of yuegas, one with narrow leaves froni 5 ft. to • 
6 ft. Iqng, ntid the qlher with brpacicr leaves, said to grow from 
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6 ft. 1» 8 ft. long. There are‘a great many other greenhouse 
and hothouse plants, including Daubenton/a Tripetmna, heaths, 
pelargoniums (of whiclj ^r. Ponte|^ has four new sorts, for 
which he asks from a guinea and a half so three guinea* each), 
Cficti, bulbs, and Orchidese, Mr. Pontey* having lately re-* 
ceived largh collections of these from South America and the 
Cape. In a wort’i we found nothing wanting that is‘to be 
expected in a complete nursery. The grounds are exceedingly 
well laid out, and remind us*of the Edinburgh nurseries, as do 
those of Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, and Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter; and,dike them, they are kept in excell«pt order. The 
houses arc all heated by Corbet’s open gutters, which Mr. Pon¬ 
tey, as well as Mr. Pince, and all other nurserj'men and'^r- 
deners that we have seen who have tried it, agree in most 
strongly recommending. • * 

In Mr. Pontey’s toyn nursery there is a pear orchard, con¬ 
sisting of an extensive collection of trees grafted on quince 
stocks, and trained pyramidally. Mr. Pontey informs us that 
he found only about a dozen kinds of pears tliat would grow 
well on quinces when grafted direct on that stock, but that he 
accomplished his object by first grafting a sort that took freely, 
and then grafting the plant s(? produced with any other sort that 
would not grow on the quince. In this way, by great labour 
diying a number of years, he has got "most of the following kinds 
to grow vigorotlsly and bear abundantly.— 


List of Pears on Qiihirc Siort^ grown in the pyramidal Form, 4^ ft. apart, 
wott^(184sJ) 7ft. high, in Mr. Pontefs Plymouth ii'ursery. 


Ambrosia 
Ananas d’E'te 
d’Hiver 
Bellc'de Jcftcy 
Belmont 
Bcqneiic nnist/Ue 
Bergamot, Autumn 
York 
♦ Summer 



lloyal 

Uan^U’s . 

Boyle Farm Wilding 
Buch!U>nn|E»new or Spring Beurre 
Bergiiinotte Cadette^ 

Beurre" de IWnz 
Easte^ ^ 

Baown ’ 
d’Amalis* 
dc Capiauinont 
Diel* 

D’Argenson 
3d Ser.—1842. XI. 


Du Uoi 
D’Arembcrg 
Itomain 
Spence , 

Be/i d'yeri 
dc la Motte 
Vaet 

Bishop’s Thumb 

Bon Chretien Musqud d’Automne 
Winter 
d’Jsspagnc 
Fomiiint 
Summer 
CSillot llosat 
Crassanc, Winter 
Knight’s 
Althorp 
Cadillac • 

CohtiM d’Auch 
Passe ^ « 

Citron des Carmes j.rauu\.tic 
Chaiimqntel 

Xew London 

N • , 



M6- 


( 


90 (nte de l^Siy 
C^basse ' 

Cfown 

Doyeon^ Oris 
BIbiu;. 

Ducheese d’A.igoul«ne 
Due de Eerri 
Double do GUerre 
Duomorex 
Ddlices d’Hiver 
Eastnor Cststle 
Elton 

E'pine d’E't^ " 
Excellent d’Espagne 
Figue de Naples 
Flefci sh Beauty 
Forellc 

Franc-Rdul d’Hiver 
d’E't^ 

Grande Bretagae doree 
Glbut Morceas 
Gteen Fear of Yair 
Gracioli 

Bacon’s Incomparable 
Bessel, 


( Henp Quatrp 

Jvgon^le ’ 

Josdpbine 
Knivi^’s Seedling 
Louise Bom;e 
of Jersey 
Marie Louise 
Monarch ’ 

Napoleon 
Neiis d’lliver 
No plus Meuris 
Orange d’Hiver 
House Lench 
Royale d’lliver 
Rousselct de Kheims 
Saint Germain 
Sucr6 Vert 
Swan’s Egg, Old 
Noavi 

Thampsotflg 

UrbSimste 

Vallfe Franchd 

Van Mons Leon le Clerc 

Wliitfield 

Wdbams’s IVltelting. 


To the above will be added, nfcxt year, the undermentioned 
sorts, now growing in the other quarters of theliurserjson pear 
stocks, with 0 great variety of others not mentioned here;—- 


Bergamot, Searle’s 

Downton 

Beaudclct 

Bergamot, March, 

Efhasserie 

Ramilies 


Ormskirk Bergamot 
Foirre.Niei , 

Gcndescim 
Poire Anglaise 
Chaptal 

Bon Chritien de Vernoi. 


Itendlifs~Nurserij. This also contains a very long straight 
walk with'many fine specimens ranged orl each side, together 
with rockwork, basins ot‘ water, aquatics, and a number of bouses 
filled with greenhouse plants. Cacti, iicaths, Orcliidaceae, bulbs, 
new tropseolums, rare pelargoniums, and various other articles; 
the whole in excellent order. ’ 

Plymouth Bone-Manure Maniifactpty s* Messrs. Pontey, Rowe, 
and Co. The machinery, which impelled by waler^^ is very 
pow«rful, and the quantity of bone-dust produced in an hour 
^is so great, that we cannot venture to put it dovfn. 'Phie greater 
part of the bones are imported, and among them a'rd numan 
bones. Beford the bones are put in ,tht machfhe, they are each 
sepafately examined <4)y women ; for, tlie price beingTiigh,'the 
foreigners find it worth tbeir while to adulterate them, Jyy Ihsert- 
ing nails and bthev- pieces of old iron in the hollows and cre- 
' vioiS', and when bonesr having these scraps of iron in them' 
get into the mill, die injury tlipy'do to the cylinders is very 
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great indeed. There is a heifp of old iron weighing several 
tons, the whole of which has been extracted from the bones by 
the women. When in jBavaria in H28, we saw immense quan¬ 
tities of human bones in the charnel hoifse^ the sculls* havings 
the names^which they bore when alive written on their fronts, 
and beiifg arranged <*n shelves, and the othef bones lying in 
heaps on the floor.l We do not suppose these sculls hflv*e been 
rempved; but it is most pre^able that die other bones are now 
manuring the turnip fields of England. 

• Tor House; Captain Foot. Thp house commands an exten 
sive prospect,•is judiciously entered from the bidjc, and is finely 
adapted for terrace gardens in front. 

Monadon House; The Rev. John Paulby. An extensiv?*find 
grand place, with the wood admirably disposed, and with the 
power of forming a fine lake in the middle distance, llie house 
is entered in front; but, by terraces and other nn-angements, a 
portioc might be added at one side, so as not to shoV a stranger 
every beauty before he leaves his cai iiage, as at present. Xhe 
doorways and chimney-pieces are mostly of granite, like those of 
Fleet House. The walls are in some places 8 ft., thick, and up 
one chimney there is a conceited chamber 6 ft. square, in which 
a great many old papers and parchments were discovered some 
years ago, but not till they were so far charred as to be ille- 
giljle. W^noted here a fine old tulip tree with a trpnk’lS ft. 
in circumferendh, and a silver fir of astonishing height, \yth a 
trunk about 6 ft. in diameter.* 

Pcnnj/cro^ Chapel buiying-ground affords a remarkably fine 
view, as does the village green at St. Bude, about three miles from 
Plymouth; but, above all, Bickham Hill, the property of Lord 
Graves. To all these places^ we yeue kindly driven by Mr. Pontey. 

Sept. — Mount Edgecumbe; the Earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe. We first walked through the separMe gardens and all 
the scenes through which we could hot tlrive; and next, in,con¬ 
sequence of permission kiiftlly obtained for us by Mr. Pontey, 
we drove through every part of the park, so that we had the 
grejt satkfaction of seeing Mount Edgecumbe deliberately and 
,thordhghly. High as v^re.^ur expectations from the published 
descriptjpns and the long celebrity of the place, we were not dis¬ 
appointed. We ntfver before looked dotvn on the lea, otj flip¬ 
ping, and ,ol5 a large town, all at our feet, from such a stupendous • 
height The effegt on the mind is sublime in the highest degree, 
but yet blended with thtf beautiful. There was Something to ns 
gnite unearthly in the filing it created. • The sep*rate»gar- 
dens, as may readily be suppled, are •overgrown^' and theamag- 
nolias and other fine trees grelftly injured, by the elms and otHer 
’commorf trees and shrubs. One garden, in iuytation oT aan 
ancient Roman burying-groural, which contains a gceat 'many 
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altars and urns, is so covered 'tvith evergreens, that it i? not 
even mentioned in the guide-book. The only garden worth 
notice is what is called lie Italian garden, though there is 
nothing Italian in it but the orange trees and a few white painted 
leaden rtatues; ihe former disfigured by the ugly unarchitectural 
tubs, and the lauer, with the exception of a few on the parapets of 
a flight of steps, unartistic'ally placed. We wt.re sorry to see some 
alterations going on a'c the hous|, the object of which, ,as it 
appeared to us, was to change the entrance from the back, where 
it is at present, to the front, where it will display the finest view s 
from the place Jtefore entering the house. Amon^ the plants we 
nojed down were, orange trees in tubs with stems 13 ft. high and 
12 in. in diameter at the surface of the tub, the heads also being 
12 ft. in diameter; various magnolias, from .30 to 36 ft. high; 
numerous cork trees, oO ft. high ; many immense ilexes, some 
100 ft. high ; remarkable red cedars, one with a trunk '5 ft. in 
diameter; jiittosporum, 6 ft. high and 6 ft. in diameten; hy¬ 
drangeas, 12 ft. high; Chinese privets, 14 ft. high; eriobotrya, 
12 ft. high; catalpa, with a trunk 2 ft. in diameter; several 
Portugal laurels above 30 ft. high, with clean erect trunks 8 ft. 
high and 2 ft. in diameter, splendiji trees; arbutus, 40 feet high; 
y4'bies Douglas/i, 20 ft. high; Chimonanthus friigrans, 12 ft. high 
and 16 ft. in diameter. There is said to be a large Dfermudan 
cedar here, but that we do not recollect to have seen. 

14.— Plymouth to Saltash, Treinaton Castle, Penlillie 
Castle, and Cullington. We fountj the Globe Inn at Plymouth an 
excellent house, centrally situated for the nurseries and the post- 
office, with a piano in the sitting.-room, and some books, but not 
enough. Every inn ought to have the history and description 
of the town in which it is shunted, if there is one; and, next, 
county descriiilions and histories, with a copy of Shakespeare. 
If every traveller Were to say as much at inns about books as 
we generally do, every Inn would soon have a librapy. All who 
think this desirable should do as tke do. It can be no great 
hardship for the smallest inn or public-house to take in Cham¬ 
bers's Journal, or the Penny Magazine. 

Trcmalon Castle; B. Tucker, Esq. •' This might be S fine 
place, for there are some well defined portions of the castle still 
rem'airing; but it is ru-ned by indiscriminate idanting. 

Pentillie Castle ; J. T. Coryton, Esq. A splendid place by 
nature, and next in our opinion to Mount Edgecumbe. The 
house is partiliularly well situated, ,atld entered in a proper 
mahner. So as just to give an idea that,a view of soreetWng grafd 
and striking may be obtained from the drawingroom wu'hdows, 
blit not to show it till there. Th'ere are some extensive walks 
well laid quEunder the.direction of the late Mrs. Corytbn, who,* 
the gardener inforaied us, was f; lady of great taste and skill in 
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landscape-gardening. The walis here are covered with debris 
from'the lead-and copper mines, and those which have been laid 
with this material twenty years ago never bear a weed, not even 
moss; but,on those whicH have been covert more recently, weeds 
grow the second year, because the miners ai^ now more careful* 
id separating the ore. At the lodge we obs^ed a fine tree 
of Cratffi'gus orientalis covered with .fi uit, and in the flower- 
garden a fcmale Menisp(*rmum enriched with its round black 
berries. At the house are* some fine magnolias and large 
rpyrtles. The head kitchen-gardener has been here fifty years, 
and is eighty jears old. We walktd to a maustfleum placed on 
what is called Mount Ararat, in which one of tlih proprietors of 
this place is said to be interred in full dress; but for thisj*ftory 
we must refer to the History of Cornwall. 

Scjit. 15. — Callington to Whitjbrd House, E7idsleigh,Mind Ta- 
vistock.^ The Golden Lion Inn at Callington is^a good and 
cheap house, and it can supply several books; therp is, besides, 
a bodlcseller’s shop in the town. 

Whitford House; Sir William Call, Bart. The grounds are 
beautifully varied and well-wooded, but the house is placed on a 
spot of no mark or likelihood, and the approach *o it shows the 
whole of the kept ground befere arriving at the front door. It 
is capabje of immense improvement at a moderate expense. 

Endsleigh ; the Duke of Bedford. , At the entrance there is 
thS largest,*most ornamental, and best kept lodge-garden we 
have yet seen in Devonshy-e, and*which may be describaJ as 
characteristic of alt theJodgeS to the Duke of Bedford’s resi¬ 
dences. Proceeding along the ‘approach, w-cj pass another 
splendid cottage-garden, the ‘low wooden fence beautifully 
covered with different-coloured nasturtiums varied by dahlias. 
This cottage is occupied by Mf. Forester, who has the general 
charge ofIhe dcmesuc. • , • . 

A little beyond this cottage we obtain the first glance at the 
Tamar, here a clear and j-apid river, passing through fichly 
wooded banks and fertile meadows. “ The cottage on tlie banks 
of tbe Tamar” is not now thatched, as represented in Repton’s 
worif^, aifd as it was when he laid out the grounds, but slated; 
•and, though it still maintaljis the character of a cottage, it is, 
without •doubt, a yery commodious dwelling. Jdr. Repton’s 
description pf tlje situation and hi# impftwements, ns printed in 
- our edition of his works, p. 586—597., is calculated to givejsuch' 
a clear idea of tl*e place, •thrit, ns we have at pr^ent little time, 
we gladl^fefer to it. We* admire Endsleigh exceedingly, for its 
♦littural beauties, and forHhe ypry high keepitig displayed^ all 
that we saw* Over a fountaii] in the stable yjrd is the folliwijig 
.inscription: — ” Endsleigh cottage was built, and a resit^nce , 
created in this sequestered vajley, by Jolfh Duke of*Bedford; file 
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spot having^ been pcevbusly dbo^n, fregoi ib0J 
beauties which surround it, by Geoig)«aB Dhohiej^^ 

The first stone of the building was by b^ . 

Wriotbesley, Edward, Cnarks Fox, &ud Frani^^iiu^^ 
• 7 . 1810 .*’ • • - - ‘ 

MiUon Abbeg^Free School was founded bjr the 
ager of &dforu mentioned above; and Ithe gardens, we 
informed by a gardener at work in them, were laid out from the 
duchess’s own designs. Some cottages, also, were built by'Her 
Grace near this school, with suitable gardens round each; and 
so anxious was fier Grace to have these gardeng properly cul» 
tivated and kdjit in good order, that she had openings, like 
windows, made at regular distances in the boundary hedges next 
the road, in order that she might see through them from her 
carriage^ as she passed^ along the road, whether the gardens 
were properly kept. Every where we found the duchess^highly 
spoken of by the people, t 

Tavistock. There is an excellent inn here, the only dbe we 
ever recollect to have seen without a sign of any kind, or even a 
name. There are some bookseller’s shops in the town, an 
excellent subscription library, and, what we particularly admired, 
some new schools and teachers’thousgs by Mr. Blore, whose 
style is always simple and grand, and his chimneys high, bold, 
and free; that is, with thpir pedestals raised so high as to be 
freely separated from the l oof and side walls. ,(Sec Suj^. (XU. 
Arch., p. 1296. art iv.) 

Sept. 16.— Tavistock to Bnckleind Abbep and Moreton Hamp¬ 
stead. , “ ' • > 

Buckland Abbey; Sir Traytoli Drake. This is an old place 
situated in a bottom, chiefly remarkable for having been the 
residence of the circumnavigator Drake, and for containing 
various articles which he carried round the world with .him, 
including his drum, writing-desk, chest of drawers, &c. There is 
a culious Elizabethan ceiling in tlnj^hall; and therfc are double 
windows, and a very ingenious contrrvance to prevent the doors 
from slamming; viz. a cork put half-w^y into a tin tube,,the 
latter being fixed to the style of the door in such a ra&nnep that 
the door strikes first on* the cork,,^nd'consequently its force is* 
broken by the compression of that elastic materiaL A, piece of 
Indiaif rubber might be'let irto the style in such ® qjianner aj^ to 
'have.the same effect; and there is an excellent contrivance ^r tlie 
same purpose b|V Sir John Robison, described iq om Architectural 
Magazine^ and in the Supplement to the FmyclopcediSCottage 
Architecture. The farm-vard is ^ close to -the hoc.se,* aqd tke. 
bayn ^s doubtless that which belonged to the mopks. We 
guessed it at 200 ft. long, 30 ft. Vide, and 60 ft. to t^-ridge of^ 
the roof. .The roof is°sup[iorted .by curved beam^ or-* rafters, * 





|M>)t})e ltk«^ 'Atr Aitefv «iipp9tt fJorMo^ 

tbus-4brmed>tii«re'is oa «xtei|cH' buUcen;; 
'^X<yt0 iiAs-' being, required, no int^aptioo' ii giveh 


in tbe 'imeaf.. In .this baimwe two 
T^iKi^te^iPR^hiesV-they are wretched pieces of maehtneiyr«'and 


faraf-yard management we never saw On so large a scale. .’ 

^ From ‘BueHand Ahbey to Moreton Hampstead, the toad lies 
across Daftiqpor, which we were Very glad tOihave an oppor¬ 
tunity of closely inspecting. The soil is every \Jhere excellent, 
and in but few places is in want of draining; and we^-eon- 
sequently conjecture that it forms a covering to an immense 
accumulation of granite boulders. There is not ata acre of 
surfacg that we saw wliich doas. not-admit of as Jiigh a degree 
of Cultivation as any part of Peeblesshire or Selkirkshire. The 
only-drawback to Dartmoor is the expense that would be in¬ 
curred in removing'the stones that now protrude through the 
surface, or exist a few inches beneath it. As shelter is the 


great object that is wanted, many of these stftnes might be 
collected into ridges, and tfces planted among them; or they 
might Ije formed into walls. We repeat that the soil is uni¬ 
formly excellent, and would grow turnips and wheat as well, as 
ady soil in Hie §cotch counties mentioned. From the frequency of 
streams of water, the neces-viry farm buildings, if the farm»were 
•of large size, mighi; be lo placed as to have water-wheels- for 
their thresbing-macliines; and thfere might be, a great many 
acres of water meadow. Tlid prison buildings at- Dartmoor 
aflfurd a specimen of the mean and the melancholy combined* 
Moreton Hampstead is a* small‘place, with a very indilTerent 


inn.» • . • ♦ . 

Sept, 17. — Moreton Hampstead to Ugjbrom and Exeter. The 
road to Ugbrook is through a beautiful country chiefly*along 
the sides of well-woode<l valleys, with rich meadows, and apple 
orohards laden with fouit. 


Ugbrdik; Lord Ciif^rd. The park here contains the gi-eatest 
quantity of fine-old wood^lhae we have seen in Devonshire. 
The ttees are not jprowded, and many of them, t|rerefore, have 
attained aHgmnipnse size, and takea-theif natural shapes.* They 
-afe ftlsesnemarkably wdl displayed with reference to ^e iqpqua- 
lities of the surface. Sketches of many , of tliese^trees have been 
taken byidr. Nesfield.* * We only measured one or two, a Dutch 
•eftn <0 ft -fDund at ♦’ftefroig the ground; and an tmk %fth a 
trunk 87-11* round, 60'ft.*higji, and i^ith th^ bryndhes edVe^ng 
a space l-SO ft. in diameter. What gratified us much was Jp sae, 
a numl'er of young single trees introdtfted througboyat the p'krk 
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ia yety suitable places. No trjee is put down except on flie 
precise spot chosen by Lord Clifford, who, from the remarks he 
made to us, and the operations going forward, we should con¬ 
clude tq be possessed of good taste in lartdscape-gardening. The 
house is a square muss, pierced with equidistant windows all of 
the sante size, ^lithout any other merit; it is too meagre to tte 
called elegant, and not lofty enough to be'considered grand. A 
house, hbwever, is withip the power of man. But the grounds and 
the woods of Ugbrook can only be«produced‘ by a fortunate Con¬ 
currence of natural circumstances many years in operation. 

September 18.^— Exettr, ‘Viewing the cathedral and other 
objects in the tbwn. 

S^f,ember 19. and 20. — Bicton ; Lady Rolle. This is an ex¬ 
tensive place, celebrated for its improvements, for the collection 
of rare jdants of every kind, for its arboretum on a large scale 
recently planted, and for its very high keeping. Too much can 
hardly be sai4 in honour q*” the late Lord Ilolle, through whose 
munificence the improvements were made, or of the present*.L.ndy 
Rolle, by whose taste and energetic mind His Lordship was 
stimulated to do so much; and by whom, since His Lordshi))’s 
death, the improvements jiave been continued, and the place kept 
up with a degree of care very rarely to be met with in similar 


cases. , 

I'lia surface of the groupds at Bicton would be described as 
greatly varied in any other English county th#n Devonshife, 
but even in that picturesque,county, they contain many striking 
beauties. The park is situated within'.2,J miles of the sea, of 
which from va,>'ious points it affords fine views; ‘and in the 
inteiior the landscape is bounded by ranges of hills, some of 
which are covered with wood, others with cultivated fields, 
and some are in a wild statfe. “Thfe soil is chiefly sand and 
sandy loam. «The house, whiciv is well priced on m knoU, is 
extensive and cornmodjous,. containing a suite of magnificent 
aparlhients on the principal floor, and very exten'sive offices, 
but without any pretensions to architecture. The grounds have 
been judiciously laid out by Mr. Gilpin, ,and a piece of water 
formed by Mr. Glendinning under his direction hak aq ex¬ 
cellent effect. There are«two apprqaches, the one from Exeter, • 
and the othey frotpi Sidmouth; the latter passes through an 
aventie‘of araucarias, planted in 1842. I'hefe ar^ an oufer 
knd ipner park, and also outer and inner lodges, but poije of 
these lodges ha| much merit. • , , 

In A gardening point of view the most interestifig feaiure 
about<Bictbn is the arboretum, w^iich extends from • tne fious^ 
along Vhe bouqtlar^ of thfe inner park,Hill it reachespthe flower¬ 
-garden, at the distance of 112 chaihs, or nearly a mile and a half. , 
Thfi averagp width is abtiut 3 chains,, which will give from 33 to 
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34 acres, as the whole extent of the ground covered* by the trefjsi 
and *shrubs. Tlie planting was commenced in the spring of the 
year 1839, and continued in the spring of 1840. It would have 
been better bad the extent of grount^been greater: but, it is, it 
was admirably arranged and planted by Miv Glendyintng, while 
*t Bictqp^iwho has, both there, and in various-articles which Ite 
has written in the Gafdenei^s Magazine proved^imself to^be pds- 
sessed of an excellint taste in landscape-gai'dening, as Well as an 
enthusiastic love of trees and shrubs. *l’he plants in,the arbo¬ 
retum are judiciously disposed according to the space allotted 4o 
them, but greater room to the trees would lia\^ been an advan¬ 
tage, if it could have been obtained. It was a great step, 
however, to have formed so new a feature as an arboreta® at 
all; and the merit of having* accomplished so desiranle an 
object is, we believe, entirely due to Lady Rolle.^ We ex¬ 
amined a great many of the plants individually, and found many 
of them with wron^ names, the ingvitable conseguence of the 
piesfnt state of nomenclature in almost all the nurseries; some 
.species were dead, and, with regard to completeness, a number 
wanting. The care of this arboretum is at present committed to 
Messrs, ^’^eitch and Son, who are taking measuros to have all the 
plants correctly named, and»all the blanks and deficiencies sup¬ 
plied. When this shall have been done, the collection, open as 
it is to the inspection of the horticukural world, will be vf ines- 
tJhiable vaiue jo the surrounding country. We cannot leave it 
without noticing the very careful, manner in which the .plants 
have been planted on raised hills of prepared soil, and carefully 
staked and niulchedj where staking and mulching were necessary. 
The boundary of the arboretunf on the side next the outer park is a 
sunk fence, and on the inner side either a strained wire fence 
or' iron hurdles. The arrangement is according to the Natural 
System, •beginning near the .house with the Cjeniatidem, and 
ending at the entrance to the wallejl flower-garden with the 
JuniperinaP. A green drive leads through the whole. Nothing 
can be more perfect than the style in which every part of this 
auboretum is kept; jyiessrs. Veitch and Son having six men con¬ 
stantly Employed mowing the grass, and mulching the dug 
circles round the jJaiiPs wkh itf as practised in the Derby Arbo¬ 
retum,(see our Volume for 1839, p. 539. L destroying weeds 
as soon as^the^ appear; and remttving*tlead le.ives, sucker^ from* 
graftetj plants, insects, decayed blossoms, &c. One greatJbeauty 
of the Bicton ^rboretnjn Js, that every tree and shrub which it 
cotiitain%4nay be seen, tind the name on its labSl read, by a per¬ 
son ,wlfile.«itting in a carriage, and driving through*it alwtfg the 
green walk. 

There is a drive througfi* a pine wood \o a prospect tdwe^ 
(the letter the best piece ofarchitecture«t Bicton,) _w]iich d?sftrves 



been- 

A neVcd^cti^4re^i!Mi(*it.mQ&(ij^Md&|^>ed.' TmS^^to'^V is 
uRd^4°d<f^'has« ’IM3^ l>y|t^^i|iAr^*iie, endrbljf utiknown 
to LbrS K^lk^ and ondltedi^^ bj lirtn) as an .^#i|W«iWe sur¬ 
prise for hts bihb*4r;^,t3<tto'!Mi: JS. J8^9, when he ^cAnpleted 
his ft&th year; ani the following birth-day, LadyRolle surprised 
Lord Rolle with the china room. 


iniiaftSKMfJ 


’s^ra:tttiaa|sf4 i^(( 
A rictr,ctd^ti^«r»^iMl{)jit. 
under^odil^'hase h<{ln ’IM 


!toe<f»o^hase ’b&a^ 

'3 R^lk^ and vndbedi^^ bj liimi 


Connected witli, the aAoretum, so aS to form a part of the 
tour of the place*,’ is a menagerie containing a rich collection qf 
birds, monkeys, kangaroos,, and various omer foreign animals. 
Thus, with the arboretum, the diive to thetpwer, and the flower- 
garden, as “means of recreation in the open air; the menageirie 
and the collection of china, for amusement under cover; and the 
library and pictares in the house, there is at Bicton every sourcn 
of enjoyment that can be'desired. Wothing is wanting but a col¬ 
lection of shells and minerals, for the sake of those who a,re fond 
of these departments of science, and this is aholit to be formed; 
a great quantity of shells, and some minerals, hayingobeen pro¬ 
cured for'the purpose, though* they are not yet arranged. 

The kitclien-gaiden was judiciously formed and planted by Me. 
Glendinning. B is supplied With water by several basins lined 
with stone distributed thioughodt the garden, and fed by a 
stream which runs from one to another, thus keeping the water 
always fresh and clear. The WaK trees have been all planted 
above the siu’fare, aijd they seem .to bear abundant crops. The 
flower-garden coiftains se^reral acres, and is at a short distance 
from the house. It is a parallelogram, having the hothouses, 
&c., which are very extensive, on the north side, with a noble 
temple in the centre. It is suitably laid out And planted, and kejit 
in the very highest order. The architectural and sculptu^l o|[nn- 
luents are vases, stone baskets, stsaues,* busts, 4 md a candelabrum 
fountain with 9 jetg^om the upper part, whiph rises to<e con¬ 
siderable height, and has splendid effect from eyery part of the 
garden, but more esjvedally from an tipper'terrace waljkr -And 
when brought in^a line with an obelisk in the pa*“k which forgtji 
the termination to a vi^a. There is water enough, vvbe undar- 
stand, Vo form a cascade over sto^je steps in tfese antient sjylefs 
which ■bonld be, a magnificent suiMjtitute for the green terrace 
slopes^ which form tM commencement of the vHta. • , 

The wlioie «>f the gardens at Bicton are under the direction 





of Mr.’James Botims*^ ««d’WS ||^. |(Uf'rtg|(t>wO'd|(j!^ we 
ever befpre sjtie cu}(Q«je ««^ 4 ,'«|)ja ,i^^ i9 «M«k « 

high degree, of 4iiHtM 

large-srscj^eJ^itf^ l^Me <i»pe i^|3^pe«fc |wt i ^ ^ 

Biati. Fisdia thi^ G^jjsE^af^ kheh^ 
and th^,musliro9m« *U}'j£ie,fh«ds> isp to 
heathS) and,- die-iOripi^i^^efis^iiewe^' 
healtl)}[ ftmi vlgor<Ai^:^^\t^4^hi ^ ^alp 
of the crops of cabhag^'^<4Hi!d)ifl[j«i^!^j4 
garden; and ^the axtradidi|#^.'1l^%g^oif‘a^beeutV ^ the*gifies/ 
neaths, hothouse'plan fSi'chryi)j|h{£(^4in|S> 8i<j, m tMe‘nooses; 
and nodiing*couM exceed the. nethne^of lhe 4dwn^ the walks, 
and the flower-beds. * " f • » ” " , 

Queen pines arc grown at * Bictqp to tHe weight of 5 lb., 
and their flavour, as ^we can bear ^witness, is exc^lent; all 
tlie plants in pots or box^s, from the smallest heath up to 
the largest orange* tree or cam^lia, are grown in rough 
luriy stuff mixed with broken stones or pebbles, sometimes 
with the addition of powdered bones, and generally with' a 
mixture of charcoal. The introduction of this last ingreilient 
in general culture is a new and important feamre, a^^arently 
of great importance, for fvhich the horticulturai workl is 
indebted to Mr, Barnes. We have prevailed on him to furnish 
us with an account of his practice, l^uth in the o()ea garden and 
the hothoase department, and to supply sonfe lists and dimen¬ 
sions of plants; and this he has kipdlydone in a series-of letters, 
which we give in*a sepjtrate article, in die order in which they 
have beeiureceived. * 

(To if coHchidcd in our next.) 


Art. II. Jiiclon Gardens,' their Cmlturt and Mmagemenl. In a 
Series of Letters to the Conductor. By James Barnes, CJkrdener 
to the ilight Honourable Lady Itolle. 

• * 

LfTTEni. Bhlon Kilchcn-Gardcn. Goosc-necked short-handled Hoes. Kitchen- 
(^rden Rules. Vcgctablttand Fruit List. Onion Loft. Use of Charcoal m the 
Cuthire of Plants. To make <> rou^h Sort ojl Charcoal for Kitchen-Garderting. 
liHfoSshire Fannina. Preparing Ground for Cahhagps, JfQnfer SalUttirig, ifc. 
,Early and date Cfit^flower. Tallies to XUchett-Garden Crips. Imprv^tments- 
Sfpte of,the Men and Labourers in Mctan Gardens. ' » 

The first intesview Ijfsnd’with you, Sir, was a^t Bicton kitchen- 
gardenjWvith two small Gtjose-necked shojt-handled Hoes ^e in 
each "hand,‘having just beenjioeing out my seedling^ettdte; for 
I never ‘1iave any weetflng done except in |he gravel wiflks^ but 
hoe eyery thing before weeds can be seen. This is k greater 
assistance to the-plants than any duflg or maiiur^that can be 
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put on. b/ continually hoeing ^nd stirring the earth, nature 
supplies the wants of the plants better than we can do by adding 
any thing to assist: my rough system of potting, when we 
come tcj, speak of it, wdl explain this. ® Fix me in the room I 
am now ih, {or one month, with my cloth shoes and hat on, with 
a comfo^table place to lie down on, and plenty of the best food 
and dripk, do you not thiek I should be bh'ghted, cankered, or 
mildewed, or in some^way stagnated? I mnc}' I should be 
better off/urned out for the same time without any of the alA)ve 
luxuries. I have six different sizes of those hoes, from one inch 
to six inches; an(J I use two art a time, one in each^iand. 

You next caUght a sight of my Kitchen-Garden Rules, and 
asked^.my reason for adopting them, which I think you under¬ 
stood. I enclose a copy of those rules [printed at the end of 
this lette|;0j likewise a cony of my Vegetable and Fruit List for 
the week ending Sept. 25. [see the opposite page]. Your time 
being so short,,' we did not c('me to any explanation why I acfopted 
this weekly list. The following are the principal reasons1st, 
That my employer’s housekeeper, butler, and cook should 
know what is in season, and fit for table every day in the week 
or year. 2d, That they should know what they have had, and 
what they ought to have.' 3d, Because I do not like to be 
imposed on: for you know that gardening is a very apxious, 
bustling, persevering business, and that we gardeners have 
blights of all kinds'to contend with, without having hafid-blighrt, 
and IdJe and neglectful blights, I speak feelingly on this subject; 
for the facts which I am about to* relaife I hnve seen with my 
own eyes. I hav,e taken or sent in a dessert to the housekeeper’s 
room, and, having occasion to go in afterwards (I speak of a 
place where I lived in the house), I have seen one third or half 
of this dessert gone, by first one* person, then another, taking 
article after firtiele. But that is not the wor^l ; for wha-t fruit is 
left, in such a case, I* havf se^n pinched or squeezed and bruised 
to that degree that it was not fit to send to a nobleman’s or 
gentleman’s table, or, indeed, any other. For example, grapes 
with the shoulders picked off; peaches and»nectarines squeezed ; 
cherries, gooseberries, &c., the best and finest all picked pmt 
and eaten up; cucumber*, &c.,» in jthe ’pantry, put aside be- « 
cause they had not time to slice them up and get thema ready 
‘ for table; the same cucumbsrs sent in next d^y lyittg ' 

•about,, having become withered up and. spoiled ; and dignce I • - 
have been blamed for sending in so Unigh a salad. I have seen 
the very best of vegetables, of all kindsf and at all seasdas, come 
from* the ^ullery in \he hog-tub j never having Ireen touchet^^x 
after lAiving th^ garden bhsket, except being bundlad into the 
^jog'tub; at the same time 1 have‘l)een complained of because , 
therfc was sqcfi* a short supply of fr^iit, salads, and vegeiables. 



Vegetabl^i Fndf, mid Flolver LUt,Jbr the Week ending Saturday Sept. 25. 1842. 


Sept. 19|2oj 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Sept. 

*l92o|2li22 

23[24 25 

Mushrooms • dUh 

1 




1 



Dahlias - doz. 

4 



4 




French Beens 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I 

1 

IJIagnolia Flowers- 

2 



2 




Warwick Peas 



I 

« 




Wants for baskets in* 








Early Frame Peas 





1 



fronf liajpi - 

26 

• 


14 




Jjong Pod Beans • 


1 














Windsor Beane * - 


! 




1 










Cauliflowers- 

1 

1! 

1 • 


1 


1 

Salad sent in joifTahlc. 





' 



Artichokes - 



) 

1 




Cucumbers - dish 

1 

\ 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

Ciipe Bj^occoU 

I 


1 



1 

1 

I^ttufe 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cabbage 

1 

1 

1 

I 

;» 

1 

1 

Hodishes 

1 

j 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Greens or Coleworts| 





» 



Celery - - - 


1 


1 


1 


Tuftiips 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1, 

Endive 

1 


1 


1 



Carrots • -1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bed Beet - 

l| 







Potatoes 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mustard and Cress 


I 




1 


Vegetable Marrow- 


1 




1 


American Cress - 




1. 



1 

Spinach 



1 


I 



— 








Silver Boct - 

1 







For Preserving. 








— 








Oraqge Flowers qt. 


A 

10 





Cucumbers for Stew- 








Magnolia Flow. doz. 



3 





ing - • - disli 


3 

f 



5 


Figs - - ddz. 





2 



Peas - 




1 




^apes - basket 



I 





Lettuce 


1 




1 


Guava Fruit- doz. 




8 




Endive 




1 




Damsons - qt. 



8 


•• 


1 

lied Cabbage 






1 









i 

White Celery 


1 






Apples forjelly, bush. 







1 

Tomatoes 



1 












1 

Horseradish - disli 




1 

a 


J 

Kitchen Fruit. 








Onions •- 


1 

• 


1 

1 

' 1 

Apples- - peck 




o 




Shallots 


1 




I 


^Faste Pcaclies 



9 





LeelA - - * - 





1 



Plums - - qt. 

t 







Garlic - - - 



1 





Cherries - lb. 



4 





Parsley, Curled, buii. 




1. 

• 1 

111' 

Currants 






1 


Sweet Marjoram - 


1 


• 


> 


Rasitberries - 








Sweet Basil - • - 



f 



1 

• 

Pearsforstewin^ dz. 



2 





Kennel - - - 






• 


Apples fur roasting 





o 



Tarragon 





1 











Green Mint - 



1 













Chervil 




1 • 

1 

1 

^1 





1 










1 

1 

Pine-apples 








Winter Savory 



• 

• 



1 

Brown £ugar-'ibaf 

« 

1 


1 




Chives - - - 





1 


1 

C^ipcn - ^ - 




1 




Pennyroyal - 




1 




Otalieitc • 



• 



1 










Cycas revoliita 

9 




7 



" 







1 

Musa CavcndisbtV - 


7 


7 


7 


Sala4 for Servants. 



• 




i 

Guava Fruit - 



9 


9 



Cucu«ibers ^ dish 

1 


1 


I 


1 

Black Hamburg 








Lettuc* 

1 

1 

1 

* 1 

1 

,1 

, 1 

Grapes - lb. 

1 

1 

I 

1 



1 

lladishes 


1 


1 

% 

'l 


Sweetwater, Dutch 

1 


1 


I 


I 

_ • 







1 

Muscat of Alexandria 


1 


1 1 


1 










i'eailies, Malta 

4 





5 


*PiMngs. # 








r'igs - - dish 

1 

1 

1 


1 

>1 

1 • 

^tJTierkiif Cdtumbers 




200 




Cherries 



• 

1 


1 


Onions, silver-skin- 

« 




* 



Keen’s seed!. Straw- 








ned j ^prek 




• 




berries 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 

Ue4Cabbagt 





1 



Red currants 

» 

I 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

CapsicuiTis - 



200 


• 



\j(hite ditto - 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chillies - • - 





2 go 



Apples . , . 

1 


1 

1, 

I 

1 

1 

Green Tomatoes doz. 


6 






1 I'ears - - - 

1 

1 

1 

I* 

1 

1 

1 

llipe Tomlltoes for 








1 Wajputs 


1 

i« 

'It 

1 

t 

1 

Sauce - doz. 




7 

• 



; Melons - * 

1 

10 

J 


1 


1 

_ 




• 




‘ imperatnee Plums 

• 



1 

1 

,1 


Cut Flowers, baske 

1 



f 


1 

• 

Ice * - » - 





O 
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I have b^'t^i{£at '«-ffpo4 lof ©f muthroofl^y was ^ 

pickling, catsi:t^, &c., and must be had, J have had tfjem 
cured, and -many times have^en up early before daylight to gif' 
them myself, lest the gatfi'ering them should interfere, aliifc 
day's arr^g&mentSj 'and because I would get them btfore 6th^ 
people were abod\ collecting them; I have, been wet“/ooted, and 
otherwJfee; wet up to mylinees, in this busjfjess.’ I have had 
occasion to go to the house about 11 o’clock in the forenqon, 
and have*.seen stablemen, footmen, and women-servants having 
a feast of the very mushroom^s I took the trouble to get while 
they Vere in be<JJ the good ones stewed, broiled, Stc., with only 
a few odds and ends, stalks and parings, left in the very basket 
I seuF or took them to the kitchen in. They have bought 
mushrooms afterwards for pickling, &c.,* because it had been 
said that 1 could not get <;hem. Now is not that enough to Cfiuse 
one to establish rules of some kind ? I fee} a great pleasure in 
prBducing evfcry thing pldntifullj’, and changing as oftcp as 
possible; but it is always grievous to me to see waste, more par¬ 
ticularly when it is caused by neglect and idleness. 

You noticed the Onion Loft over the fruit-room and tool-shed. 
Some of the finest df the onions I have were manured with 
charcoal dust so%vn in the drills at the rate of two pints to 
100 ft. of drill. • 

You‘asked me. how I tame to think of using Charcoaj. 
In the year 1829 or 1830, while living at Norf/ood, iu Sur¬ 
rey, at the Beulah Spa, I was rurfiravging ,about the woods 
for loamy mould, and in difforent spots there had been 
large quantities ‘of wood charred. I could not help noticing 
how wonderfully strong the v.arious weeds grew at a little 
distance round about those spptSj where a thin sprinkling of 
charred dust had got amongst them. I got a basketful and 
tried it amongst m^cucumber soil. ♦ fouiiQ it improved them 
in strength and"(iolour, so' that I began to try it with other soft- 

f rowing plants; and thus I have Continued trying it, when 
could succeed in getting it, with hundreds, I might say 
thousands, of plants under pot culture. Tliis I shall tret't of gs 
I arrive at the different Ijouses., The «-.e of it began in^'my 
framing-ground at Norwood, and ybu are the first person I 
have aotpmunifated it to,publiply, I did givtj my ^brother pri¬ 
vately, some time ago, a little information respedting'lhe use of 
charcokl, and he has tried it with maijy plants, and is beginning 
to use it with eve.j thing. 

I fcijfl the following a good plan to,.make a roi^h''sort ofi 
Charcor.l for Kitchen-gardPviing, to'be bipt dry, and sown sfhen 
the seed is put 'mW the drills, at the rate of three or fohr pints 
to at drill 100 ft. in length. Collect all the rubbish together 
such as.will nol rot, fiinmings ofrbushes or any rubbish wood. 



broc«p^ 

Yflgat^^caJjt^ieb of k^nd. Put'it f^st.phvciog 

agtp«~jtxvi^.tg,t^ it on nre, and slili sliafei^ Ht'il str^tw, 
M |<<^'^i)jUnue'increasing the heap ,*^08 the idde at tlje^ bottom 
4 ^, the be^ you .intend setting fire to, so that the'fire<can ruil 
iftta[tl|^'<niddle of th^ heap alter setting fire ^o k; tal^g cafe 
us yoff form your Jieap to beat it tightly and firmly^U^ether. 
When the heap 4s formed, cover it ov?r with short close moist 
rubbish of any sort from thrf rubbish heap, such as short grass, 
yeeds, and earth; so as to keep the hre fromK fiariiig through 
at any place ;jound your heap for dn}' length of' time. As soon 
as the fire breaks through in a blaze or flare, throw on more 
short rubbish, so tliat you keep, it from blazing, and keep ih it 
as ntuch smoke as you can. It is necessary to Uirust a stake or 
bc 0 om 4 iand!e into the heap in difleren^, pkiees to entire the fire 
regul(vly.aU over it ; ^ut as soon as the fire bIazev.through these 
holes stop them up, and make othprs where you* think it not 
burn>ag. When it is finished, collect the whole of tlie charciqd 
rubbish, ashes, &c., together, and put it into-old cement casks, 
old packing-boxes, sacks, or anything yon dioose. Pnt these 
casks or boxes into a dry place, and use it* when wanted*, 
taking care to' pick out or sift out any pieces of charred wood, 
which there will be if you char large wood. These "can be 
broken up with a hammer for jrutting and utber uses if Wanted, 
wbich I shallstreat of when 1 reach the difterent'houses of 
plants. • • 

I wjll here mak^.a •tligredsion on Devonshire Farming. I 
cannot hel^ mentioning tlie vast’ quantity of tlie very best of 
manure that the farmers in this neighbourhood lose every day. 
Fey example, we will sqpposc that this day there are some 
of them busy fetching lime fol- wheat, taking for this purpose a 
teaili, niah, and boy^ a w||dc day to get hone a Waggon-load of 
lime. No^-, there have ueen heavy showcis -njlling on their 
dung yards all the time that they were fetching the lim’e, and 
the very essence of their stock of dung has been running away 
intb th^river or out into tlie .street, or into some place where it 
is ^iver made use of j, and thus they are perhaps losing four 
times tlie value of the very load of lime they have been fetching 
home. • This puts# me in mind of brewing, and ^hen thrpwing 
the liquor* away, and keeping life grains to make use of as 
luxury.' I am sorry'to say, but truth it is, that the most 
slovenly v^ny of‘farming* I’ever saw is that of# Devonshire. I 
havh nojifcea one thing particularly, which#is, that th<^ k^p the 
(locks grovnng until th4 tben cut th^m olf, 

and carry'them to Uie hedge-side, or tlurow'tliem into •the 
middle til the road, for the horses’ feet to thrash out the«sf ed,* 
and mix it up amongst tlre^ery mutl thjy scraljje'up to take 
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back into their fields again; as if they were afraid of Itei^ 
tlie sort of docks and thistles they so carefully cultivate. " Uo 
you not think there ought t<l) be some heavy fine for this method 
of doing business? [See p.^193., and Gfcrd. Gax. 1841, p. SS2.] 
i fancy, if *it were' not for the beautiful soil and favourable 
climate w’e are l^lessed with here, it would be short eotnmons 
with many farmers about this neighbourhood 
, I think you made a reemoranduin of my Method of preparing 
the Groutid for Cabbages, by castitig up sloping banks at every 
12 ft. to shelter the plants, and also to afford suitable slopes ov 
which to prick gut late endive, lettuce plants, caitJliflower, cal>- 
bage plants, &c. 

r tlienk you understood my .Plan of sowing Cauliflower seed 
for spring growing, not sooner than from the 18th to the 2Sth 
of Septerfiber, when I sow both early and late inside of a frame. 
As soon as th^ make one rough leaf 1 pric|^ them out into Ahumb 
pots, and shift; them afterwards intq larger. I keep them grow- 
iiig on freely all winter, at the bottom of a peach* house, vinery, or 
cold airy situation of any kind, until February. Having had the 
hand-glasses put away all winter, and in spring got the ground 
well prepared and in good order to receive then*, they are turned 
out, four under each glass, when' they enjoy themselves, and 
are ready in April when vegetables are scarce. 

Th6 reason why I mention early and late cauliflower is, tha^I 
observed last year a question asked and answered in the Gar~ 
dener's Chronicle respecting early and la/:e cauliflower; and it was 
answered in this way, viz. that there was no difference between 
the early and late cauliflower except sowing the seed, which made 
me fancy they knew nothing about it. I know, and have known 
for years, that there are two distinct .sorts both in foliage ajid 
flower; and that there is a month or five weeks in their coming 
into flower,- though* sown and planl||l on ‘the same 'day, 'and 
having^ the same treatment all tbrou^: and I can give you an 
* instance of my being very much dfsappointed. In the spring of 
1832, when, by some mistake, 1 had got my late cauliflower 
planted under my hand-glasses, and my early plante^l. out’in 
the quarters, those I had planted in .ihe quarters cante'in 
twenty-six days sooner than my‘hand-glass plants. This mis- 
. take happened notwithstending what you saw yourself, viz. that 
J ptit a tally to every thing I plant and sow ‘in my kitchen- 
garden, with the name and day of );he \nonth. I do this ihor^ 
for the sake of giving information to iivj men ihan f>r myself. 
By havingptallies placed on the above plan, when the efop turqs 
out an;ir thing extra fine, tlje men feel tpore interested to lobk at 
the^ally to know when it was sown,<or planted, what preparation 
snader what manure appljed, 8cc. ' .. 

Nowr, Sir,‘gardening will alw^i^j'^ be done in a slovenly un- 
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workmanlike manner, until tlie men take an interest in it. It is 
true, there have been some improvements made during these last 
few years; but the movepient is slowl^ and by no means at a rail¬ 
road pace, as it ought to be. The principal feeling tfiht some; 
men have who hold situations is to hold on, not thinking of 
making the least improvement; and if any imp" ovements should 
be proposed to tl^m by their employers, or any one else, 
it is like throwing dirty water in their faces; the answer is, 
that they have more to do now than they can do. 'Now, to 
establish my Rules at Bicton was something like my going into 
the gartlen dt»a hot day, and after kicking agaiiir-t the bee-hives 
to stand in front of them, and let the bees exercise themselyes 
freely on myself. By routing out»somc of the most factious, and 
getting good young men, I have been able, by degrees,,to bring 
things as they are; that is, by no means'to perfection, but with 
ample S'oom left for »improvemcnt on every thing under m}' 
char<^, as well as for improving myself. 

In .esi)ect to men, 1 would just observe that you may give way 
to them in sloth, neglect, and all that is injurious, until you get 
every thing into a had state in doors and out, and can get no 
more done with twenty men than you could with five with 
proper management: aiul the fnc men would be just as well 
satisfied'with you as the twenty would, anil to all outward ap¬ 
pearance tli^; five men would not work harder, nor exert them¬ 
selves more, tlnfli the twenty; the five taking an inlere'l in their 
labour, the twenty jn making ;iway with the day in any wa}', so 
that one sluruld not have it thro'iii.in his teeth that he had done 
more to any job than the othess, or that one should begin his 
job before the others. I am always pleased to do a favour for 
any»young man or labourev tha^ lies in my power. I like to see 
them meri^’and comfortable: but I hale a drunkard worse than 
1 do a thief, for ihis*reasort| that a drunkard ^’011 cannot put the 
least conhdcxice in at any time; he nlay lie clever in some things, 
but the evil day comes, begets drunk, which overturns all the 
cleverness he has been perforiniiig for years ; the thief you 
watch foj;^ ileK'ct, and punish. 

when I first eiiterefi* Bicton, gardens I found the labourers’ 
working-hours were from ^i.x in the luorning to five in the 
afternoon ; that is,* one hour allo^ved iivery day*to gev l»ome 
to tiianage.ltieir?)wn gardens, &c., half an hour for breakfast,* 
’’and one*hour for dinner: b*'t I "as surprised to find, on the 
first inorni»g, no? a tnaft un the grounds till alxfut seven, some 
latii>r, &c.» \Vhcn they difl arrive, it was with the knets ottheir 
.smallclothes not buttoiieck or *tied, tlftiir shoes not laced^ &c.; 
not a toolyn its place, but throVn tlowu where'a jiTli was fiiiishfd, 
’and all *coiifusioii and di.sorder in eve*y corner,; coals IN’hig ‘ 
about in every place througlF%which they»had been, wheeled; 

3(1 Ser.—184.a. XI. 
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flower-pots thrown together, dirty and clean, broken oJ" not 
broken. The first thing they thought of was liquor to drink; 
and they never were satisfied except .they were tossing, and 
.guzzling,' and smoking". What would you think of six or seven 
men mowing a nobleman’s flower-garden with each a short pipe 
in his mouth, bid wing a cloud as ifdoing.it for a wagef ? I am 
sorry to- say I have seen all the above iiy practice in Biclon 
gardens. Do you not think I was a little surprised at such thipgs ? 
I was not long before I told my foreman of each department, 
that I must have a little better order in every place. They with 
one voice said •;{ was impossible, for there were >.ot half hands 
enougli lb do the work. I pointed out the way I should pro¬ 
ceed, which caused a great stagnation and blight with both" fore¬ 
men an^l men. I was the whole talk of the neighbourhood 
round: it was said that'my long ugly legs would not be walking 
Bicton gardens long. I got one young man from Liondon. 
They swore him to their rules and ways, and he turned ont the 
TToVst of them all. I was obliged to brush him off in great 
haste. Do you not think I was justifiable in persevering with 
my own Rules, and Regulations t The difference in the industry, 
cleanliness, happiness, and contentment amongst my men is 
truly astonishing. Tliey are always in time of a morning, as 
cleaii, as I can expect labourers, meriT, whistling,' singing, 
going to work as if they were taking an interest in ,doing gtyul, 
and .alw.ays knowing where to put their hand ttn any tool that 
is wanted, which you observed when. here.,. It is one of the 
greatest pleasures to me that can possibly be imagined, to see 
such a change; but I still live-in hopes of seeing further im¬ 
provement here in every way. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OE BICTON KITCIIEN-GARDEN. 

T;,e following Rulc.s to be strictly attended to, and tlie Fines to be paid 
each pay-day. The ainount so paid'lo be divided ecjnally amongst tlie 
men at the end of the year, or put to some useful purpose, as sliall be 
agreeil on. 

Rule f,$ « ^ 

1. Coming to work on a Monday morning with a dirty shirt - - 3 

2. (.'oniing to-work any morning without shoes being either laced or tied 3 

3. Any person employed hithe.se gardens found gathfjring fruit with^ 

.unwashed Ijands - - - . . . 4 

4. Walking from any border, bed, or quarter of the garden on fo tlie ^ 

walk withowt first scraping their shoe.4 nr boot? on tlic scraper 
.. kept/or the purpofce - - ' . , --3 

5. Neglecting to clean away dirt from jhe sciapers placed uMhe'aboye-" , 

mentioned places or any'quarter of the [.arden - - 3 

or Neglecting to raisS up a scraper, toe‘low for proper use, when finish- 
<■ ' ing a job near the samp - . - . ... 3 

7. Tt;eading'Ott the box-edgings, or wjicsling over them, without first 
phicirig over them' the bridge kept for thp purpose 


3 
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8 . "^king a wheelbarrow badly ladSn, or with a dirty wheel, on any 

gravel walk - - - . ... .3 

9. Neglecting to grease a wheclbarrow-whe*el when requisite - - 3 

10 . Neglecting to do any job»aftcr having bttn once told of it - ^ - 3 

.the second time - 6 . 

IJ. Neglecting to put'in its proper place any tool, ladder, watering-pot, 
or a«y thing belongi|jg to the garden - ^ . -3 

12 . Putting away any of the above-mentionod articles* dirty, for each 

article - •. . - - . .’.3 

13. Leaving any box-edging covcrej with earth or rubbish when finishing 

a job near the same - - . . . * . 3 

1 ^. Leaving any job, in any part of the garden, in an unworkmanlike 

manner ^ .3 

15. Going to a job near or adjoining a gravel walk, without faking a broom 

with other tools - . . - . - .a 

IG. Placing an iron rake against a wall or fence, or laying the slfme 

on a walk teeth u|)pcruiost - - - - - 3 

17. Neglecting to shut any door or gate when required, or to fastfin the 

same ....... .3 

18. (.'arelcssly breaking a(fy tool, glass, or flower.pot - . - 3 

J9. Waving Iica[)s of weeds, leaves, or any olher kind of rubt)ish, about ‘ 

the garden when finishing a jol> • - - - • X 

20. Smoking a pipe of tobacco in working hours - - . -k 

21. Swcari.ig or making use of bad language, for every separate evil 

expression - . - -t - -3 

22 . Any man found intoxicated working-hours to forfeit his daj’s 

wages, and be otherwise dealt with as thereafter shall be considered 
jusV 

23. Any dispute arising as to who had yifringed any of the ab*vc 

Kules t^ be settleif by arliitration. ’ 

2 +. Damaging or ih anj way defacing the above Uiiles • J2 

Bicton Gardciis.JseDf.'^y' ISl;?. 


Lu’JTUK II. J‘oll}iifi-liriir/i. I’liiiilnig S/rinf^xfor It/iiig I’/ioili. Garden Itiiles 
for l/ic Flou'cr-Gardcn Jk^)arhiirnt. The Pahii-lioiisc. 

As you Wished me to nuike a few remarks *oti dilferent plants 
tliat yon saw liore, my trealmetit of'them, their (Timensioitt, &c., 

I shall cotnmence in my hflmble way at tlie potting-bench, that 
heijig tlie first place yon etUered in the flower-garden depart- 
mevit of^hese noble gardens, and it being tlie mantdiictory of 
all rtfe liothouse l)iisin\*ss; that, is to .say, sowing, prop,agating, 
and poy,ing in all its stage’s, from the seedling to the mature 
plant. 

. !Z’//c Pcitfing-llench is_ formed of I’ortland stotie slabs, sup-’ 
ported *hy the ^same sttjnding edgewise, by which means it 
fortes biip^or partitions^ t« keep the different stfi ts of mould or 
,s(/il undtrii^ath, without getting intcrmijJed with e*ch sotlier. 
You particularly noticed in what a \<*iy rough manner I potted 
every thipg. My re.ason for* so doing is, *that I consider*we^ 
ought tt) assist nature. If \ye only tak(» one glamje jo ihcVfjrht 
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or left wherever we go, is it not plainly to be seen that we often 
act in direct opposition to that parent of all things ? Look into 
any rill, under any tree, into the inside of a wood, or on the top 
pf a hill, do we not notice the decay of autumn, and the progress 
of spring, which ought to serve for our guide? On the bench you 
noticed sods of heath mould, and of different kinds of loam, 
leaf mould, &c. On the side bench were pots filled with four dif¬ 
ferent sizes of pebbles, from the size of a grain of wheat to, the 
size of the palm of the hand; four different sizes of broken free¬ 
stone ; four different sizes af charcoal (considering the pot (»f 
charcoal dust one of them); four different sorts <of sand; two 
sects of bone, one of half-inch size, the other of dust; four dif¬ 
ferent' sizes of broken pots Hr.- draining, potsherds of sizes for 
putting over the hole of any sized pot; a basket of moss, one of 
soot, and another of rottfen cowdung; a hammer, choppers for cut¬ 
ting sods of mould, &c., pincers, potting-sticks, sieves of (Kllerent 
sizes; wire of sizes for making trellises of all kinds for training 
ploMts; flower-stakes of all sizes made by the men in wet weather, 
and painted green ; green string of all sizes lor tying and train¬ 
ing |)lants, also painted by the men. 

Painting Strings for tying Plants .—You particularly wished 
me to mention in what manner 1 painted the strings; the following 
is rny,method, which I have never before seen emjiloyed. ‘I take a 
ball of string, stretch it inside ofa shed, from one nail ,•<) the otlv-r, 
untiLthe whole of the ball is uinvound. I get'" some tolerably 
thick green paint, put on an old leather gltv’e, or take a jiiece 
of leather in my hand, on which glove oi" piece of leather 1 put 
some of the paint with a bit of lath. I take as much of the 
siring on my hand as is convenient to rub the paint into, and 
soon colour the whole ball. 

Garden Ilides .—You next noticed the Garilen Hides iii the 
lobby. As they are somewhat ilifferent from the rules for the 
kitchen gard^, I beg to enclose a copy of them according to 
your wish. [These Rules are given'm p. 567-, at the end of this 
letter.] 

The Palm-house, which you next went into, app, ared. to 
interest you much; and, "s you 'efjuesteil, I shall proceed th give 
you some particulars respecting my'treatment of the pltyits in it, 
theii height, llimensions, &c. It will be rather startling to some 
persons when I state the facts I am about to do. In the fii;£^ 
place, I wish it to be understood tha[ every niant inside that 
house is growing in loam, charcoal, stfj'ne.s, and satt.l- with oc- 
casicx.alljT a little nTanured water. 'I'he house i». .Ob ft. loiig, 
34 ft.''wide, and 33 ft. high. The first plant ^ou noticed oji- 
pdsite the door at which you ei/tered was Musa Cavendish//, 
wi'iH’ above 00 perfect fruit on it; 42 fruit on the u])permost 
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liaiuf, 38 on the next, the foliage of the plant perfect and f^reen. 
I asked you and Mrs. Loudon to taste the fruit, kncTwing tliat it 
was <rentrally disliked,.and spoken .badly of. You wished me 
to remind you of an observation I made,*wlpch is, tha* the fruit 
<tl the Musa should not, on any account, be touched witU a knife, 
either ingathering it, <»r in eating it: if cut with n knife the flavour 
is s))oilt. The frui| should be left on the plant to ripen,'should 
not iie gathered before it is perfectly fipe, and then not kept 
long before being eaten. ['Hie flavour of the fruit was decidedly 
superior to that of any bananas we.had before tasted ; doubtless 
in part owing«to its being fresh gathered.] * • 

Cyras r'valuta, a noble plant, with a head of 700 fruit on.it. 
Stem's ft. 2 in. high; the girt, 18 in. above the top of tfle tub, 
3(1. 4 ! in. : circumlerence of the head of fruit 4 ft. gin. In 
March, 18H, the stem measured only I'ft. 11 in.; but, after re¬ 
moving* the top surfaoK;, 1 ajiplied a quantity of clfUrcoal, mixed 
wiih.rfome loam, as a top dressing, wi’iich caused it'to make the 
abo\e-menlioncd extraorilinary growth, the most wonderf»fc’'I 
ever had the pleasure of seeing. 

Darijaiitlirs rxrelsa, flower-stem 16 ft. high. 

Siibal Blackbunnaua, a nol^je plant. 

StrelitzMi )cgtiur wilh seven spikes of flowers. 

Pa/>f/tus (Diluiuorum, 14 (i. high with ten stems. 

J)ilUhiia pwciasa, 6 ft. high. ’ • 

il/«.s'a sap/entftm, a young plant 4 ft. high, jrlantetl out l-'^t 
March into a (juaiyity otWo.'lm, anil charcoal, the trunk of which 
this day mijasures 14*ft. 6 in. high, wilh loaves reaching to the 
very top of the house (3,3 ft. high) ; the base of the stem measures 
.3 It. 3 in. in cireumference. 'I’he above may [lerhaps be doubted, 
bulsit is true. • , . 

Miisii Ibarra. Tour suekers were jilanted on th^ sinnc day as 
the above Musa saprentnm, aiuriii the same kind of preparation, 
and their progre-s is quite as astdnisifmg; they *T)enrg,Y*w'hen 
Jilanted, respectively from 3*ft. to 3 It. 6 in. high. M. Dacca is a 
more dwiM'f-grow ing sjiecies than M. sapientiim, nevertheless the 
stetys ol'^ie lour jilants are frian 9 ft. to 11 It. high, leaves 9 It. 
in lex^th, circumferenci!*of slemij from ft. 4 in. to J ft. 8 in. 
Chanur'rops e.rcelsa Lodil. 'Cat., a noble jilant. 

Pandanus adoratl^simus, very fini^ % 

l''iii'Ci(r\\^o)igS‘\'a, two fine jilanls ol it, the eircmnlerenec ol • 
their stems 22 in.^ and 4 It. litgh. 

Latania w'tbra, fine.* * . 
t’oflea*at'(^nVa, two jilajits 10 ft. 6 in. higli. 

'^•tafice arbarra, very fii*. 

V- ijeas circindlis, a fine jilan6> 

Lucuha gratUsima, 7 ft. high. 
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cut of each species, and numerous vigpettes. Parts II. to XL, formir.g one 

vol. 8vo. London, 1842. 

We noticed the first part of this work in our yolnme for 1841, p. 624., and 
the retnakiipg parts, making in all eleven, are now before us. On the work, us 
fl whole, we car bestow tinqnalificd commendation, both in respect to the letter- 
press and ^he engravungs. To give the reader an idea of its contf-utp we make 
the following (juotatiipn from the preface :— » 

“ Most pf these treatises [on tree,s] arc restricted^in their design, and are 
confined to certain dc|)ai‘tmeifts of dendrology, and operations connected with 
the general culture and management of fiSrest trees, and do not enter uijon 
the particular history, or any detailed account, of individual species. Of this 
description arc the works of Pontcy, Mcnteith, Nichol, Sang, Billington, anti 
various others, in ph of which the operations of planting, ti inning, pruning, 
and nursery' culture, constitute the permanent features, leaving the history of 
the*spe(;ies to which the tibovc-nicntioned operations arc meant to rcRjr but 
slightly touched upon, or forming a vltry secondary portion of their content-s. 

“ The classic ‘ Sylva’ of Pvelyn, and the valuable ‘ Arboretum et Fruti- 
cetiim Drifannicum’ of Loiukm, are, however, works to which the jirescnt 
volume approaches nearer in the general outline, of its jilan ; buk as the 
former was wriuen upwards of a century and a half ago, and at a time when 
several trees, now naturalised and extensively cultivated in Britain, were but 
lrel4*»known or recently introilueed ; and as the latter embraces a much wider 
field of investigation, besides being voluminous in size and co.stly in price, and 
consetpiently in a great mca.surc confined to the libraries of the ojiulent, it did 
not appear to thc*author that ho wa.s trenching upon ground, either so fully 
occupied or exhausted previously, as to resder another work (connected as it 
is with a subject of such importance as the growth and management of British 
timher,) altoeelher unnecessary luid uncalled for. • 

“ In’.speaking of (he vanoufr important operations connected with Uic 
inanageiucnt'of timber, the author may remark that he,does* so with die 
expensnee of nearly forty years, dpring which period he has not only been a 
planter to some extent, but has also devptod iinielt time and attention to the 
culture of his trees; his observatioijs, therefore, may be conside^red the result 
of practical and ofl-renewcd investigation, conducted, so (hr as he was able, 
in accordance with the principles of regctable physiologu It will not, there¬ 
fore, much surjirise his readers, that lie should dilf’er from I’ontcy and his 
followers, in regard to the pruning of forest*trees, seeing that the deimfling 
system of that writer is directly opposetl to such piinciples, and that, so far 
from contribiAinsf to prismote a more rafiiil increase rfr a greater cfeposition of 
the woody fibr^jiSn^ends, on l^ie contrary, to cheek materially the growth and 
vigour Ss'ili'e tree to which it is applied. Fvcii the system ol'xl'idi'/ciiiiig iii, or 
curtailment of the Literal branches, a mode of pruning now very generally 
adopted, though far preferable tq the other, and when judiciously used fre¬ 
quently o( derided advantage, may easily be carried to excess, as file author 
has seen in repeated instances. In short, it is frldoni that trees piai;^fl in 
mass, or within a short distance of cacli other, leiiuiie aid or assistance from 
the pruning knife, or arc even benefited by the abscission of thyir lateral 
brancljes^—the fiilfieulty, on,the contrary, is to indute trees so situatcil to 
yetain these necessary and efficient mcinhers in requisite tinmifcrs, and fdr a 
suflicietit length of time to insure a healthy and*vigorou.s growtli'Iirnl a'rapiTP 
deposition of the woody fibre. One of ihe'aiojt effifient,modes of producing 
such an cfTcct is, tRc timely ajqilication of asotfier important ofiyatioip viz. 
that •jl^thiinfing, the adi%ntagc of which, wlijii properly adqiini»;ered, llie 
author Juus endeavoured to impress iipo* his Readers in various parts'of his* 
work. « , , • 

“ With respect to the planting of forest trees, he would briefly remark that 
lie i* flot an advocate for thc4reneliing of the ground previously to that opera¬ 
tion, boinjf cMiVinced. ‘i'coin nersonal •Itservation and exnerience, that no 
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nder,|uate or remunerating advantage, cither by a more rapicl growth of the 
tree or an improvement in tiie (piality of the timber, is obtained, sufficient to* 
coiniicnsatc for the great additional expanse incuri'ed, without taking into 
account the difficulty in adopting it in )|iany districts well adapted to the 
rearing of wood, or where plantations arc made upon that e^ntflnsive scale, 
now so-prevalent throughout the kingdom. In regHrd to th* statistics of flic 
’various .f;re«s described, the author has been obliged, from tbe restricted 
extent of his volume, t» confine his remarks within jiarrow limits j this he 
cannot but regret, as ke is aware the omission must prove a disafipointmcnt to 
ma^ny of his readers ; it is, however, satisfactory to be able to refer them to 
so'iible a work as the ‘ Arboretuin ct Fruticetum Britannicum,’>in which the 
statistical information respecting its various contents are generally full and 
' satisfactory; Lamlcr’s edition of ‘ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery ’ also contains 
much intcrcstiwg information of this kind, respecting th^,various trees noticed 
and enumerated in the pages of that deliglitfid work.” 

• 

Srotch Farming in the Lol/iian.i, A latter addressed to the Fditor of the 
“ Manchester Gnarduin." By Robert Hyde (>reg. ]’amphr,8vo, pp. 33. 
London, 1842. ’ 

* . » . * 

Every landed proprietor who wishes to make the most af his land, and to 

raifib the chariietcr, and increase the comforts, of the tenantry and the la¬ 
bourers on his estate, ought to peruse this shilling pamphlet. \Ve are-awarc 
that much of it will not be bclicveil by proprietors, managers, iind farmers, 
who have not been in Northumberland or Scotland, and we also know that ' 
there arc a number of English proprietors who prefer ha?ing their lands held 
at will by their tenants. To the.'se this pamphlet will be of no use, for the fir.st 
ste|) to improvement is the gi auting of leases of reasonable length. Necessity 
is the itiother of im|)rovenient, as well iis of invention, and we are mueh mis- 
Jaken if the political changes which are taking place di{ not advance agriculture 
at a railrodfl paep. The following ipiotation uill give an idea &f the contents 
of the pamphlet:— , • 

‘‘ (Considering tluv fate trf the .Corn Laws to be sealed, and all unequal 
protection to the landed interest abopt to be withdrawn, I was anxious, 
iioth as a landlord and a farmer, to prejiare for the state*of things which such 
a change might introduce; more |)artieularly as a farmer, to prepare myself, 
by increaseil skill and economy in the management of iny farm, for the 
kStener competition ami lower priijes *vhieh the free introduction of foreign 
agricultural produce must establish. 

I may, perhaps, jilst mentum tlftit my firm is in the iouAty of Hertford, 
and consists of 600 acres. It is conducti>l on the J' Jt'i-iysteni current 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, very superior to any thing in rhvse jiarls, 
and my bailiff was brought uj) Tii the i.olliians; but aware that we might have 
been stationary, whilst clsew here, a.s in Scotland, a rapid progress had hecn 
going mi, 1 efetcrniined lo ascertain the actual state of farming where it had 
lAaj^e me greatest advai^e, and, with this view, desircil liiiii to meet me at 
Edinburgh on the fir.st of July l.ist. • Owing* to the kiudne.ss ol' a friend, who 
understood farming well himsdlf, and who had an extensive personal ac- 
ipiaintance with thet farmers, I was enabled,to visit a ntimber gf /arms o/ 
Various descriptions, and to communif'atc with the farmers them elves,in 
'freedom aiid confidence. * $ 

“ It would be jinintere.styig*to the general reader, were I even competent 
to .,do it,,\aJiieh I am not?te* enter minn'tely into detifils : tho.se capable of 
'jmlerstinding them should visit the country; aSd, whether tiey »o on a 
toui*of pro^t or aniusemeutjthcy*will be aijiply repaid. , 

“ The gottcral conviction whiclj remains upon mytiniii«l is this, that, with a 
system otjual to that of the LotHians cstablislieil throughout Englanu, laiul- 
lords Inight receive double rents, farmers b# rich ami prosperous,’aSd the 
country be rendered, for two gwrations, indo]ipAdcnt 6f*fqrcign supplies. 
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notwithstanding* an abolition of all profective duties. I am confident, the 
agricultural produce of England, Wales, and the West of Scotland, inijtht be 
doubled; and that of Lancashire and Cheshire be tripled, and this without 
any material addition to the agricuftural population.” 
r .. 

Cbtlage SetidcM:‘s ; or, a'Series of Designs for liural Cottages and Cottage- 
VHtas, atul their Gardens and Grounds, adapted to Korth Atnedea, Jiy' 
A. 1. Downing, Autiior of a,“Treatise on Landscape-Gardening.” 8vo, 
pp. 187, illustrated by numerous Engravings. Net/ York ami London, 
1842. 

The author of this work seems to have taken for his model our Suhurimn 
(Architect, and Landscape) Gardener. ^ Like it, the Cottage Residenees contains 
a series of designs f(jj*'residenccs of moderate extent, with jilanf for laying out 
the gardens, lists of trees and shrubs for planting them, general directions for 
their culture and management, and remarks on the principles of culturtvmd 
of design ihid taste on which the whole"is foundcil. Tliroughout, the author 
gives evidence of his having studied architecture as an art founded on 
principles (p. 10.), and he lux, prodncetl a number of very handsome de¬ 
signs, not faultiest, any more than ours arc, but calculated to nonvcy 
ideas of what cott<’ige residences i^rc susceptible of. VVe rather wonder that 
the geometric style of laying out grounds is not in higher esteem in Mic 
Ti njtpd .States, because we should .suppose that, where there is so much natural 
woody scenery, it would be ilesirahle fretjucntly to introduce the geometric 
style as forming the greatest contrast to it. I'erhajis the reason may he, that 
this style is better aiapted for extensive places, than for such as consist of only 
a few acres; or, perhaps, the idea of tolloiving the taste now [irevalent in 
Europe may be, like other fa.shions, tdl powerful. ]le these things as they 
may, we consider Mr. Downing’s book highly creditable to him, as a»nan of 
taste and»an author; and it cannot,*ail to he of great service in adding to the 
comforts, and Miproving the taste, of the citizens of the Uijited •states, /f 
large eilition of bir. Downing’s Treatise on Lamkcapc-Gutdcnrig, noticed 
in our \'olume for 1841, p. 421., has, wc^arb iafirmed, been already .sidd ; 
which affords a most gratilying proof of the progress of refinement in a coun¬ 
try where refinement •cems to be the t*hief moral want. * 

• 

The liolanirnl Looher-out among the wild I'’lowers of the I'lelds, Woods, and 
AToiintains of Kngtand and Wales; forming a Jhmthnr Alonthln Guide Jor ide 
eoUectiiig Botanist. Interspersed with pietoriiil Glances, Jmtanisiiig jiieiden^s, 
and Xoiiees of many retiiaihahle LoealitTes of the rarer and most tiiteresting 
English aiid..l‘‘Mt. Plants. »By "f'alwin Lees, E. L.S., Stc. , Post 8\o, 
pp. 376.“''London and ('heltcnham, 1842. 

The object of the author is to “he in some degree useful, in attracting thp 
many to the pleasures affiirded by the examination* of plants-in tl^’ir wild 
localities;” and for this purpose his work is divided into months. Tl;fg?i 
cannot be a doubt as to the good that siJch i^hook is calculated to eff'ect, by 
calling forth and nourishing one of the most rational ami jierpetuidly iijterest- 
ieg taste*, tpid thert: seems no letter ylan of effi cting thi.l than that which he 
has adopted. The atithor seems precisely the sort of perstm thht ought t<? 
write such a book, being a man of leisure, who [lursucs botany as a recrtiatibn, 
and not as a professor or a botanical author." • (ifcoupse, llie interest which 
he can throw into it de|)ends, not only on botanical ktiowledge, and pSrliculaply 
that of'ogr intligenous flofa, but on his knov^ledge of country Inatteis* 
generally, jnd of poetry and histoky. EroilT a cutsory glance at the volJSne, 
the au^ior does not »ecm, deficient in any of these requisites. Every large 
town, or at least every county, ought to have such a work written on it, and 
wo wofllj not confine ourselves to indigenous jilants, but include also foreign 
species, either iy'cuftivatiotvjr planted in |*»rks and pleasure-grouuils, us rare 
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or <irnamentiil. Some idea of the <)rork will be obtained frim the following 
headings to the chapters on January, February, and March. 

January. — Introduction—Flowers in their relations to the Human Race 
— First aspect ol the Year—Evergreens—Ivy and Holly contrasted — 
Natural History of the Mistletoe — Its f?tatiotjs on various Treps — Trees 
upset by the dales— Localities of remarkable Yew> Trees—jYcw-in-the-Oak’ 
' “^’^•'ouudsel. Dead Nettle, &c. — Stocking (Jorsc — Aspect of Nature. 

Ferruaky. — Various Tints of Buds and Twigs in tl^ Sunbeams—Brilliant 
Effects of a Frozen Shower — Dandelion* Veronica, Daisy—j Mosses in 
perfection of Beauty-^ Hellebore, Feri winkleSudden Snow Storm — The 
awakening of Spring in the CounVy and the City — Appearance pf Gelatinous 
Fungi — Miseries of a Thaw — Snowdrops. 

March. — A March Morning on Malvern Hills — Crocuses, Mezereon, 
Apricot, Pvru%Ja|)onica, &c. — Flowers of the Woods t^iji Fields — Flowering 
ot the Hazel, Yew, and Elm—Vernal Indications—Various Species of Violets 
Golden Saxifrage, Tuberous Moschatel, White and Yellow Awlworts — 
Daffodils and Sallows — Windflower.* 


,, Art. II. Literary Notice. 

j JJISTJt.lTIoy.'i tij' the liiilany amt other Braaehes of the Nataral Ilistorit^ ofjhe 
Ihmalayaa Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. By J. F. Kojle, hf.D., 
F.H.S., &c.. Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, King’s College, 
is about to be reissued in 22 monthly Parts. 


MISCE M. ANEOrS. INTELEIGENCE. 

Art. I. Geitcral Notices. 

« 

Os the K.nstenec (f Sntphnr in Plants. — M. Vogel, sen., remarks that it has 
bpen proved by the late IM. Planehe and other eheuusts that many plants 
contain .sul|)hur. AVater-crekses ^/.tpidium sativum L.) aic among those 
which especially contain much sulphur. 

As soils distant from volcanoes do not contain piYceptilile traces of sulphur, 
it appears to M. Vogel not impossible, that plants wlmd. unich disposed 
to assiimlate sulphur may lui'p the property of deriiing it Irom iTte decom¬ 
position of the sulphuric acid of sulphates. M. Vogel, however, found that 
sfcds jilSccd in a soil perfectly free from sulphur and sulphates yielded plants 
vjhieh^jiontained a notalTle quantity of sulphur. The soil empfoyed for this 
cxjryrimcnt consisted of tjoarsely powdered white glass; it was first stiongly 
heated, but not fused, in a crucible, find, bciftg afterwards washed with boiling 
water, Rot the slightest trace of any sulphate could be detected. Seeds of 
Water-cresses k^t iVi a moist state were pla-xd in this, afld wheiy tljc plant* 
were sevqtM inches in height, they were removed with their roots. After 
ba^ing^ washed the plants* the. white fibrous roots were cut oft', *nd these 
as well as the pluats were .^l-’ied; and, on Ijcating them in a retort, it was found 
th".t bo*h®of them yielded Considerably more sulphur* than the seeds gon- 
iained. *Th? expressed .juio/: of the young plant^ cultivated ii5 the{itfwilered 
glass also contained solubltosulpl?ates. Tke seeds of water-ercsse*i sown in 
coarsely' pfiwdercd quartz, flint-^;lass, and very fin? silrt-a obtained fyun si- 
licatei^ hydrofluoric acid, yielded sinidar results with respect to sulphur ayid 
sulphates, though the plants did »Pt flourish %o well in the Ipst as in tSie two 
former substances. 
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To obtain approximative results as to the quantity of sul[)hur in the w/iter- 
cress seeds and tlie plants which they yielded, the following experiments were 
made. The sedd (100grains?) wjis heated to redness in a retort, and the 
gases disengaged were received into a solution of potash; acetate of lead was 
;iddcd to t>ie, alkaline litpior .as loifg as precipitation occurred. The precipi- 
tafe was of a hrqwnish cotour, and consisted of hydrate, carbonate, and sid- 
phnret of lesd ; the two former were/lissolved by dilute nitric ayid, and the 
sulj)liurct of lead remitted, which, after washing andi-drying, weighed O'OO gr. 
which indicated 0‘l-i9 gr. of sulfinur. According to tivs experiment, lOOgr. 
of the seed contained ()• 129 gr. /if sulphur. ' 

The young plants obtained from the growlfi of 100 grains of the seed wire 
similarly treated. Their weight was 2040 gr.; they yielded, by the above- 
described process, 15' I gr. of suiphur/.‘t of head, equivalent to 2'()d gr. of sul-« 
phur : consequently/he dried plants contained more than fifteen times as 
much sulphur as the lOOgr. of seed which produced them. 

Actording to this, 100 lb. of the dried plants would yield nearly Jt of 
an ounce 6f sulphur, although grown 'Ivherc none could be obtained by the 
roots. , 

As the grdwth of the young •(ilants of water-cresses took place in a soil 
devoid of sulphur and sulphates, and in a room which contained no sulphur¬ 
ous vapours, the origin of the sulpjiur, M. Vogel remarks, is to him a perfect 
enigma, and at present he confesses that lie is unable to give a satisfaetttry 
cx|>t«netion of it. (Jouni. de I'harm. it dc i'/iim., Mar. 18. 1842, as quoted 
in P/id. Mtig. for .July.) 

Soils. — In affording warmth to plants, the earth is of considerable utility, 
and the power of accumulating and retaining it varies as much in soils, as the 
proportions of their constituents. Sir Humphry Davy found that a rich 
black mould, containing one fourth of vegetable matter, had its temperature 
increased in an hour from (ij'’ to 88” by exposure to the sunshine,«bile a 
chalk soirwas heated only to 69” degrees under similar circumstances; but 
the first, when"rcmovcil into the shade, cooled in half an hqur l.tf, where.atf 
the lattty lost only 4". This cxpj.ains why the crops on light-coloured 
tenacious soils arc in general so much i,nor'c buekward in spring, but are 
retained longer in verdure during autumn, than those on black light soils; 
the latter attain a g<«ml warmth more readily, but part with it'with cipial 
.speed. The.following experiment, which has often been successfully repealed 
upon light as well as tenacious soils, demonstrates how greatly the colour of 
a soil influences the accumulation of heal^, (leal-ashes were sprinkled ovc 
half the surface of beils sown with peas, beans, &c., and on these the plants 
invariably’ appeared' above ground two if.' three days 'earlier, oin lously bn 
account of the inji^jBJi^od warmtii; being a well-known fact that daik bodies 
absorb cak^i^^7nore readily, and in larger profiortious, than those of lighter 
hue. (Cambridge Chrun. and .lonrn., iMay 28. 11?42.) 

Trenching .s!iff Soils. — By the old method of ridging or trenching, we do 
not obtain such a thorough jmlverisation of the soil as may be desirabli. 
•During my twelve years’ service at Cannon llall,^/ivbere 1 hail to T'onl^'nti 
with a .stubborn and clayey soil, I found the method which the annexed 
diagram may serve to explain answer my wishes better than any other that I 
Cpuld hg upon. * 1-01 «, b, c, i/ represent a section of< the ground to ht; 
trenched 2 ft. deep. In 
the first place, the ground 
is measured out in longi¬ 
tudinal beds, 4 ft. wivlc ; 
this donc^.the top sjjit of 
the bed c^is laid on the 
bed g; and the seuond, 
spit o^ the bed c is laid 
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second spit from the bed/ is laid oi. h. So that the top-soil and sub-soil are 
kepi on separate and alternate beds, and may be mixed, rever,sed, or returned 
as taken out, at the will of the operator. By this method, the advantages are, 
a much greater exposure o^ surface to the action of the weatherthe oppor¬ 
tunity of incorporating with the soil any desirable or obtainablexnknures, ^nd 
at any desired depth ; a thorough blending of the soil to the depth of two or 
three feet j and it also facilitates the operation of draining where necessary. 
It is needless to add, tlutt, when the first thia)wn-out beds are sufBqientlj pul¬ 
verised, they are leveled down, and the others thrown out in the same manner. 
{'Ip Parkins in (tard. Ckron. for I81'2, p. 0.) 

Utility of the Rook. — Although, at certain periods of the year, took s do con¬ 
siderable mischief, yet they make ample compensation in the end by destroying 
the grubs of the cockchafer, and other-under-ground Oeeding insects, wliich, 
if left to thei.isclves, would utterly destroy the crops \Hiich the rooks only 
partially injure. Mr. Yarrell, in his History of Itntish limis, 'says:—On 
sonit' very large farms in Devonshice, the proprietors tletenniaed, a few 
summers ago, to try the residt of offering a great reward for the heads of 
rooks: but the issue proved destructive to the farmers, for nearly the whole 
of the crops failed for three successive years; and they havS since been forced 
to im|/ort rooks and other birds to re-stock their farms with. A similar ex- 
perjment was made a few years ago in .. northern comity, particidarly in 
r. fcrcnce to rooks, btit with no better success: the farmers were obliged to 
reinstate the rooks to save their crops.” {Comb. Cliruii. and Jonrn., June 
1 I. IH-fo.) 

Plums <oi ciilcarrous Soil. — Have you ever heard that plum trees thrive best 
in the limestone districts? In confirmation of this, my garden never fails of 
an abundant crop of apricots, -vviiich, you know, are grafted on plum stocks. 
From seven trees I shall pick this yciu- from 150 to 200 dozen. — P. F. M. 
.lulu 22. 1842. , 

(Irapc-g^owm^. — I have tried with gredt success tlic filthv,feeding .system 
for grapes ; ilcasl ilogs, rat.s, calves, and horses have been buried about 10 or 
12 loot from seven vines, winch now, the third year, are going to gile me an 
abundant crop of grapes ; not less than 250 fine bunches. — Idem. 

Orange — This syrup is so aasily made, and can be used so con¬ 

stantly to advantage, that no housnkceptr should be without it. Select ripe 
and thin-skinned fruit; sipieezc the juice through a sieve ; to every pint add a 
jiound and a half of powdered sugar; boil it slowly, and skim ms long as any 
scum rises ; you may then take it off, let it grow cold, and bottle it off. Be 
spye to .“ccurc the corks well. Two table-spoonfuls of .this syrup, mixed in 
melted butter, make an admirable sauce for plum or batter pudding ; it im¬ 
parts a fmejlavour to custards ; and a tca-s|>aonful iutioihito Viv.vto a glass of 
punch adils much to its dcly;iousuess. (Camli. C/trun. and Journ., April 2. 
1842.) 

, Potatf) Salad. — In your cottage gardening, when you arc giving directions 
fj^r the^ooking and use of sundry' vegetables, perhaps you might add a mode 
of,r,iaKing a potato salad * 9 itich used in some parts of the Continent, and which 
would not only be useful to the cottager, hut is thought by many to be de- 
licions./jating, particularly' with salmon, or fish in general, or indeed any thing 
else. The mixture of vinegar, oil, miisyard, i.ilt, and hard egg is ihe' same ak 
for comnitlil saidd, and according to taste; the potatoes are sliced when cOld, 
with liect-root al.«o sliced. Tjie cottager may merely use the vii/egar, salt, 
and mustard, ai.d add sjkeil onions. fCamh. Cbrou.^ and Journ., April 2. 
1842.) / ■' , 

'J’aming rjid trninina Horn's. — In confirmation of a paragntfih dfi this sub¬ 
ject* inserted in p. 328., wa. (ptote the following : — “ The laming jf horses,” 
says the N-whourn Advocate (a Nprth Carolina ne\\>spa|iler), “ by brenthiug in 
their jjioStrils, seems to be gaining Ificiids. Mr. David Clayton, of TyiVel 
county, having seen an articlg in our paper staling that horses had been 
rendered gentle by breathing into their nostrils, determined-to try it on a 
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young mule belonging to him, who would suiTer no person to handle 4iim. 
Mr. Clayton fastened him in a stable, and, after considerable trouble, suc- 
eeeded in breathing several times in his nostrils. Before he left the stable 
the mule became gentle, and wouldtstand still and fuller himself to be rubbed, 
un^l would Viose and smell ardund him. He followed Mr. Clayton out of the 
stable, around tHb yard, and wanted to go into the house. We advise our_ 
friei^ds who*have colts to break to try the experiment; if it does^uoigood, it 
can certainly do no hlirm.” (Stamford Mercury, a^ quoted in Morn. Chron. 
October 8. is-fa.) 


Art. IL Areign Notices. 

CHINA. 

Masure among the Chinese. — In arranging the various classes of the 
people,‘the Chinese jilace the literati in the foremost rank, as learning is with 
them the steppin*-stone to hoflour; but, immediately after the learned, the 
husbandman takes' the precedence of all others, because, being engaged in 
raising the necessaries of life, he is abundantly more important than jhe 
mechanic, who merely changes the form of matter, and the merchant, who 
originiRes nothing, but only barters and exchanges commodities for the sake 
of gain. This honour put upon agricultural em[)loyments is evidently the 
result of design ; and shows that the country, being overstocked with in¬ 
habitants, needs cultivating to its ntjnost extent, in order to provide the 
people with sustenance. The industry i(nd*skill of the Chinese, striving to 
produce as many of the necessaries of life as possible, woidd also argue 
a dense j)opulution, ever struggling against threatening want, and cofiipelled 
to exert themselves fev their daily bread. In tropical cliniate.s, where thj 
ground is fertile and the population scanty, the natives fitvl tlufl by a few 
months’'labour they can produce sufficient .food for a whole year’s con¬ 
sumption ; and arc, thcrcibrc, indisposed •to ex^'t themselves further: but 
in China the inhabitants are incessi'intly cmployeif; and every individual 
is obliged to be bu.sy^in contributing his /juota to the commonweal. Rvery 
one in the least acquainted with the manners of the Chinese knows that 
they are untiring in their exertions to maintain themselves and families. 
In the business of agriculture they are'mere phrticularly active ; raising tw^o 
crops from the ^grojind every year, extending their cultivation, an4 bringing 
the most unpromising sfibts into use, in order that 'nothing may be lost. 
Their skill 'vlretitg these objects'is not, considering their few. advantages, 
contcmpti^ic. They thoroughly understand ^le importance of varying the 
crops; they know perfectly well the seasons and soils adapted for certain 
productions; and they are fully sensible of the importance of mamtring tlje 
ground, in order to maintain its fertility. A stranger is struck witl^ this on 
first Setting his foot on the shores of China. Mjsit individuals met iitfitlte 
paths of the fields are provided with a bafket and rake ; and every evening the 
cottager brings home a certain quantity to add to the dung-heap, which is a 
Inost iniportant appendage to »:‘very, dwelling. Having but few sheep arttl 
cattle, they are obliged to make the most of the stercoraceifus sAj^k of ma'n 
and swiixj. This is carefully collected, and. acttially sold at so mifeh ^ler 
pound; while whole ^strings of seayengers miJy l»c .seen cli*-erily posting into 
the .country every successive morning with thtir’envied acquisil1o«>s; liytlc 
heeding tkv: olfUctory nerves* of the less intcrestiyl passengers. .JivA'y othiff 
substance* likely to answer the *end is ifnxioitsly collected, and carcVully 
disposed, so as to prbvid* for future exigenyves; such as decayed 'animal and 
vvgetidily* matter, the sweeping of streets, the mud of canals, burnt phones, 
lime; and, wha^,i;^not a little*singular, the,phort stumpy hair, shaven from 
millions of heads every *l»n days, is illustriously gathered, and sold for 
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nuumre tliroiiglioiit the empire. {Madron Almanac fur 1841, in Camb. Citron.^ 
anti'Joiint. May 14. 1842.} 


UOKTH AMBHICA. 

StrcHlzia regime. — There arc several specimens 'Of this Iwautiful plant In 
•this city. About two years since, Mr.,L)rcer, florist and seedsnfan, had one 
in flower, and, as he was uninformed about Jts histor|f, I gave it t<} him,^nd 
having inserted it in adaily city paper, a purcliaser was speedily &und at ten 
dollars. The British notanists and cultivators.of plants know its locality and 
discoverer,•hut may probably nottnow all I am about to write ccncerning the 
latter, and therefore I send you the article alluded to. “ Jhe late dis- 
"tinguished friend and liberal patron oj science. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., 
in early life w*is an ardent cultivator of botany and'watural history, and, 
although under an actual matrimonial engagement, applied for.and obttyned 
the place of naturalist to the first expedition under Captain Cook^jmd itt the 
tlajic of Good Hojie met with the plaflt in question. Finding it to be a new 
genus, he, with great tact, determined to name it alter the quecn,of England, 
a princess of the house of Mecklenburg Strelift, and coined for it\he classical 
name sf Strelitzio, add^ig regina;. A greater complimest could not have 
been paid her. But you will ask, what became of Mr. Bank«'s betrothed ? I 
heSrd several years since from M. Correa de Serra, that the suspension of 
M.'. B’s proceedings was not relished by the lady or her friends, and excited 
some severe remarks; which, however, were soon quieted by the powerful 
charm of a draft in her favour on his banker for 10,000/.; not that he 
loved her less, but that he loved “ science more.” M. (iorrea's standing 
as a botanist is well known. It «as he, as you know, who ascertained that 
the Dorvanthes excelsa was a now genus, and gave it an ajipropriate name, 
lie resiled eleven jears in England, as secretary of the Portuguese legation ; 
^ul afterwards in this city, iirst as a i*'ivatc maiv and subscqifcntly as 
minister frSii th# court of Brazil.—A ill. riiiludclplih, .///i'»*/,.]8-12. 

Agdre nmenriimt. — Mr. B. Puke, tin* successor of B. M’Mahon,’ is now 
exhibiting at the Masonic ijTill an agave in flower. It is stated by him to be 
one of the,original pliRits grown by lyr. Hiunilton, at the Woodlands, in 
Blockley township, Philadelphia copnty r and which, after his death, came 
into the possession of Mr. M'Mahon’s family, and thence to the present 
owner. The plant first exhibited its flower-stem on the IVth of May, and 
li^im that time to the 8th (?f Julj', k increased daily from ‘2 m. to 9 in., 
wl^en it Jiad attained the height of ‘20 ft. IJ in. It then commenced 
throwing out lateral branches aiulYorming its built,, and continued to do so 
the greater jiortion of the month ; on<he ‘4)th it exj)|md,iJ,J^jfirst flower, 
at which time the spread of the lateral branches, from tip to tip, vVas nearly 
6 ft. The whole miinber of these is twenty-two. The probable number of 
fl(;wcrs which will be displayed on the plant cannot he less than from 1300 to 
2000. The summit clusters expanded two days since, and now the plant 
pFej^iiR a magnificent »|jcctacle. It is sup|)osed to be ninety-five 'fsms 
okh A sixth American specimen is» said to'bc about to flower in the green¬ 
house (jf Mr. Van llenscllaer, Jif Albany, New York, The editor of the 
iSnltirdai/ Cuitr'icr, of'l’hiladclplna, .says|bat .'wfew years sifice he .^>aw,one iia 
ffower in tfte gfcenhouse of Mr. Peter O. Brook of Boston; this makes 
lievbn sjiec'iinens in the linked States. — Idem. Augiint II. 184?. • 

[For an account of.thc IJovtering of three plants of the Agave anicricana 
ill .^incrpi^ sec GroY/eHC)'! vof. vii. p. 4.a4.] ' , 

e Veitci^ble^Caclivi. — In tjie beautiful greenhoTise of JoshiSi l^^n^treth, 
Tarficr’s Bane, about two miles I'Am the northern limit of Philudei()hia, is a 
specimen (A Cactus triangularis, wcnerabic m ycar3,,as it is lolty in stpture. 
It has been in possession of the lircsent owner thirty years; it was jield by 
the former one forty years, and. he supposed>it about tci^^cafs old when it 
came into his possession. U is 17*ft. high. — Idcnp. 
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Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

’Lomce'A Lenrii..,turned cut in June into an open border, and trained against 
tlte east en 1 of the stove-house in the Oxford Botanic Garden, has thriven* 
exceedingly, and has p’'oduced its beautiful blossoms in tolerable abundance. 
— M'. H, S, [So it has at Rose Hill, under the management of Mr. Ogle, 
where we saw several square yards of terrace wall cove.ed with its blooms on 
October 15.]— Cond. 

Hedera Hc/ir. — At Godston, near Oxford, amongst many fine specimens 
of ivy which thrive on the ruins of the nunnery, are two which more particu-, 
larly attracted my observation. One has a trnnk which measures, at about 1 fl. 
from the ground,full 3ft. in circumference; and then divides into two branches, 
each being about half the size of the main stem: the other is flattened by its 
clo.se contact with the wall, (rom whicli it projects about 10 in., and is, in its 
widest diameter, 1 ft. 4 in. The branches extend a considerable distance over 
the old walls, and have not the least ajipearunce of decay. — M'. H, B. 


Art. IV'. Retrospective Criticism. 

ViRGiS Sod. (p. 70.)—A paper of mine on virgin soil (p. 70.) was written 
in consequence of a letter which appeifred in the Gardener's Gazelle, 
signed U. By your Magazine for August, I find that Mr Lyniburn was 
R. and yhat he differs a little from me in opinion. However, as fie fruly 
says, “ the dif^prcncc is* more in the application of the term than in any tln'm 
else.” Periiaps I ought to have been more careful how I t.xpressed niy.sclf; 
for instance, when I uieutiou that I ‘hardly knew what an alkali was, although 
it is pretty well understood what const\tutcs >nn alkali, he or any one 
else might see I expressed myself in ;; joking way; w'hen alkalies-are deriveil 
from rocks, better have them grouhd. Mr. 1.. considers that a tithe of the 
labour I bestow on the study of bees would be better apfilieil to the study 
of geology and chemistry: this may be true; but if be eonsiders the study of 
bees a small one he is mistaken, for iliiisfrious men of all age.s have thought 
it worthy of attention. Among the ancients were Aristotle and Virgil; anii-ng 
the modern naturalists we have Swammerdam, Reaumur, Huber, Bonnet, 
Hunter, ani' -vthdi's. "But to return to the subject of virgin soil; whether that 
term ought to be applied to surface soil, I mi«n that from rich pasture land, 
or subsoil as Mr. L. will have it; to the latter, I will not di.spute, but observe 
that subsoil would be of little use for the same purpose that gardfiuefS [i«t 
the former to. Mr. L. observes that a little of the latter is useful, mined wi^h 
“'soil so spent and worn out that no mamirc weput on it will renovat its 
lost powers.” But the grand question is.-what are those lost powers V 
Mr. L. has given a very good account of the manner in which soils arcmrti'eted 
'by manrire") and by different kiifjs ol 'Tops ; still there are some things yet to 
1)6 learned on this subject. In my former pajier 1 mentioned that Mr. L, 
considerbd that the excretions from the roots 6f plants may have soiiiething 
to do with k; but we have yet to learn if thciV.be auch it thing after all as 
excretions. May it not have been a fungus that led to such a’liMionil — 
J, WighMi. i'ossey Uatl Gardens, August '^G, 18d2 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aaj. 1. Recollectiont of a Gardening Tour in the North En^and 
and Pari of Scotland, made ft^m June 22. to September SO, iS^I. 
By the Conductor. 

(Continuedfont p. 440.) 

./ioG. 8. — Melrose to Dalkeith, hy*Dryburgh Abbey and Thirl- 
Cane Castle. The ruins of Melrose Abbey are, perhaps, the 
best preserved ruins of the kind in Scotland, though they admit 
of the improvement of showing the whole of the original.floor,' 
by removing from it the heaps of rubbish •witfi which it is now 
disflgui^d. The accompanying burying-ground is extensive*and 
tiot o«(er-crow3ed with graves, and it might be surrounded and 
^itersected-with some straight gravel walks; and^along these 
might b^planted a few Irish yews, and other evergreens, chiefly 
of cypress-like shapes,.which wotild afford agreeable w^ks for 
the inhabitants, and display {he abbey to advantage to strangers. 
There are not many grave-sjpanea that would be found in the 
way of the walks; but, where these did interpose, the symmetry 
qf the walk could alway,^ be preserved by expanding it volun¬ 
tarily as much on one side of*the grave-stone as it was expanded 
frbm ne1:essity on\he other; kurrounding gi'hv^-stone with a 
circle or ^n oval of grass, or gfc*u|i*ng it wiifi a ;t»c“,pr shrub, 
where necessary or advantageous. If the levelling down of the 
grave qiounds were an objection, soil coul^ be procured so as to 
raise the walk abov£ their level, which would give it a terraced 
cYvw’a'Tter, rather desittiWe than otherwise, by affording the'BpBfc-' 
tator a more commanding {ie^ on each side. It is much to be 
r^grerted, that a aegular system of layiijg out the l»urying-gfound% 
of ‘cOuntay ■ c4)urches is not addicted; and also a prearranged 
* yStem, *such as', we have .described in our Suburban Gardener, 
followed Jn nfeking tJfe‘interments. The t«alks of burying- 
grAunt^ might have bottlers, and-along«each of th^e jpighf be 
planted a*row of low ^-ees,* alternately evergreen and cypress- 
like, and*deciduous and roMjid, or spreadiag-hbaded; and^bese 
borders might be let out in perpetuity, in portions, for er^ting 
tombs; while the interior* gif the coropantmente-*might be ex- 
ad Ser.— 1842. Xll. 
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'■lusively devoted to graves baving'no tombs, or to persons Wbo, 
or whose frielids, preferred a, tablet put up on the walls of the 
church, as ft writer in the Qmrtciiy Review for September, 1842, 
judiciously recommends. Rigs. 57. and 58., borrowed from our 
Suburban Gardener, will show what is meant without further. 
explanation. We -are advocates for the American mode, of 
allowing every man to bury on his own property, with or with¬ 
out a tombstone, or othci mark of remembrance, as he might 
choose, but simply under such restrictions and regulations as 
public health and decency niight require. We are persuaded, 
that it will ultimately come to this, and that public tgrave-yards 
will.only be resorted to by those who have no garden or field 
that they can call their own. Few will deny that the public 
health would incur less risk of being injured by such a change, 
and in many cases, we believe, the feeling of respect for the 
memory of parents and relations, and the good consetiuences of 
that feeling, would be kept more alive than is now the cese 
under, the churchyard .system. The clergy alone would be the 
sufferers, and it would be but Justice that the existing race should 
have a compensation. 

Dryburgh Abbeythe -Earl of Buchan, Great pains were 
taken with this place by a former earl, who planted an extensive 
orchard, many cedars of Lebanon, and other ornamental*trees, 
and erected some ornamentaf buildings. We regret to say tha‘ 
the whole •jilace appeared to us in a state of neglect, and no part 
more so than the grounds about the' rrins. jThe sheep were 
injuring the fruit trees and the, cedars, by robbing against their 
stems, and the cattle breaking down the fences. The ruins are 
extensive, but they are too much encumbered with trees and 
shrubs, and, what is worse, with„dug gr/>und and flowers. Dug 
ground about an old building, when carried to any extent, 
always gives"the idea of yesterday, and checks the feeling of 
veneratip,ijr">bich ^vould ofhervtise predominate. I'he floors of 
the interior of these ruins are heaped up with rubbish, and 
overgrown with rank plants, and there is a damp visult set 
round with busts of stucco, such as are sold in the streets,, which 
■ affi'^Shown by the guide, wljo evidently thrJiks them of far mJ;re 
importance, and more deserving of att^^ntion, than the ruins them- 
%elves. - The pc;)r woman jyho shows these bust.i and gives th|in 
names knows no better; but what are we to thjnk of”the pro¬ 
prietor of the place, who permits such things ? By nature,'"Dry- 
burgh Abbey has immense advantage^••anil these mii.ns are 
objects of intense inte.est, which might be turned tc' good 
account in rendering the place wtfrthy, of respect and adm'i- 
ratioR, instead of’ creating, as it now does, feelings of an oppo¬ 
site nature. 

Thirhtane Castle; the Earl of Lauder. After passing a 
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nuAiber of gentlemen’s seats’possessing many natural beauties, 
but exhibiting very little good architecture or land?cape-garden- 
ing, tRe absence of tlje latter easily ascertained by the isolated 
clumps and the want of scattered trees‘in ^the parks»alid lawpsj 
we come^to Lauder, close to which is Thirlstan/Cattle. The 
building is of great,antiquity, arid, besides ^ne or two^ very an¬ 
cient rooms, it certains a number wliich were richly finished in 
tl*e Loqis XIV. style, prevalent in*the time of Charles II. 
These rooms are chiefly remarkable for their gorgeous ceilings, 
exhibiting wreaths of fruit, foligge, and flowers, in very high 
relief; araKesques of extraordinary combinatiwns ; and, in some 
of the rooms, domes raised in the centres of the ceilings,.and 
painted in imitation of the sky,• with gilt stars. The beauties of 
araliesqiie decoration are not generally understoqd. Many 
object to them because they are not natural, but it is tifeir fanciful 
charllcter which coeislitntes theh’ beauty. KeaSon gives up the 
reins to the limey, and we delight t?> be led about by that power 
into regions where every thing is not only new but s4range. 
Nonsense in the midst of sense is often a relief to a mind kept 
on the rack, and arabesques are the nonsense oj" high art. Thirl- 
stane Castle is undergoing extensive altenuions and additions 
under the direction of Mr. Burns, anti, when finished, will Jiro- 
babl^ be one of the finest things of the kind in Scotland. A 
new kitdien-garden, and an extensive rang# of hothouses, have 
been fonned^nuler the direction of Mr. C. II. Bmitlf, ^nd they 
do him very gre^it credit.* , 

The landlord of'the inn at Lgiider has travelled a good deal 
in America, and is very inteiligerit. It is always refreshing to 
meet with a man who has seen the world, but more especially 
when this is unexpecte*!. 'J'lw mind delights in lifting trans- 
j:y.)rled^’rom the present time and the surrotindmg circumstances 
to other times and countries.* Contrast oPideas is *as effective in 


producing enjoyment, as contrast of •form or^if light and shade 
is in producing picturestfbe effect. 

, In descending from the Lammermuir hills, we look down on 
^le ^h plain of the Lothians as on a map. Pass on the left^ 
s«lne overprtined pliVitalions^of larcjies, and on the right*aTem- 
perance hotel. An excellent inn at Dalkeith. . * 

• uitig. i. — Oxtu/bid Caslle; tjie Lurl of Stairt Th^ aasile is 
ui a coiffmaitding situation, but has the common fault oi behig' 
entered on the side’thpt has the best views, and slfowing a 
strangpa not^nly* tlws^, but the'whole of tke lawn, before he 
•ailghlS at the main entrance. Tile kitclffen-garden ii> ut)der|^)ing 
a thorough reform by Mi^ Garditter, a master in hi* art. A 
great .m*any hollies are planted in the i^um’g woods, aad the 
platfts are protected from hares ant^ rabbits by ckcuiai* fentfes, 
Ijft. high, and 2 ft. 6 in.4n diameter,.Rirmed'^ytirely of the 
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^ranches of young larch trees; their ends being stuck in 'the 
ground so as So form a circle, round the plant, and their points 
woven into one another, as in, the finishing of a common wicker- 
wqrk hamper. There ate a new church, new parsonage, hand¬ 
some new,factor’s house, lodges, cottages, farm office^ all seen 
more or less from |he public road, and all most substantially 
built of stone, and in good' taste, at the earl’s expense. The 
Edinburgh approach to the castle is^excellenf, but the„other rs 
less fortun’ate, showing only one side of the house, instead of 
coming up to it diagonally, so to show two sides. Additional. 
to the main dooi\'lhere is a side or subordinate one, called the 
luggage door; a characteristic of Scotch mansions, arising, no 
doubt, frocn the hospitable habitaof the country. 

Preston Hall; -Dick, Bart. The park is crowded with 

magnificent trees, of a mimber of which we were promised the 
dimensions. Tliere are a large and very cuperiorly designed 
kitchen-garden^ and an excellbnt gardener’s house of three storiet., 
large enough for a farmer; but, as we generally enquire into 
details, we found this house, like many, we may say most, other 
'gardeners’ houses in Scotland, without a convenience essential 
both to delicacy and cleanliness, ^he number of large and 
commodious gardeners’ houses in Scotland which are altogether 
defective in this particular would not be credited in En^and. 
Forty dtfferept kinds of fig are cultivated in the gard^ii here,t 
and, by the aid of glass and artificial heat, figs are*sent to table 
from the middle of May till winter. „ " 

Nexvbattle Abbe^ ; the Marqtiess of Lothian. The,;abbey is 
finely situated in'a bottom, surrounded on every side by high 
banka covered with wood. It stands close to the Esk, with a 
considerable portion of level griMjn|l om one side, varied by old 
trees; the whole expressive, in a high degre^ of the peaceful 
combined with tfie grftnd. There are many fuie trees, both on 
the level ground ^nd the*'dedivities, the most remaikable of 
which are, an immense beech, a sycantore, and a S«)tch elm, 
the dimensions of which are given in our Arboretum, in the 
kitchen-garden, which, with the gardener’*s house and-soimj, 
' floVer-garden scenery, is most picturesquely situated, we foufitl 
■ a raspberry plantation which had n®t Iteen renewed for^Jorty 
y#ars, and whick still continued to bear abundaht crops. • 

I Dalkeith Palace ; the Duke of Buccleugh. Ai we' bad npt*^, 
time to ’see this place properly, we fhall say little about it. 
There is an excellent kitchen-garden, ;iWly formed; «b^t the 
wallk, <n ,004 opinion, sfie alto'gether de^cient in arcbit€ 5 ctural‘ 
dignity. » We would have bad rlch‘‘Eliasbethan gateways and 
doorways, an arcltiteetural coping, ,&nd various other* details, 
whichr without interfering j,n any way with culture, would have 
lent dignity add tharatjer to what. Sneaking always with refe- 
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rence to architectural design, is mean and commopplace. We 
were t]ie more surprised at this, because, from Mr. M‘Intosh’a 
remarks on the “entmnce to the Jcitchen or culina^,garden,” 
in his New and Improved Practical Gardens, p. 27 ^, we were led" 
•to exppct*something verj’ different. The chimneys are not, as 
usual, carried up iif the back wall, but verj* judiciously bellind 
in the outer or lof er wall of the back sheds, in order to prevent 
thfe soot,«wl)ich the coal h*re produces in immense.quantities, 
from dropping on the glass. As far as we recollect, there was 
•not a pond in the centre of thegavden, which |s always desirable, 
in order that the water in summer may be warmed by the sun, 
to the same temperature as the soil. The great important of 
this has been admirably pointed out in our Volume Tor IS+O, 
and will be recurred to in a future [jage of this article. The 
crops, both in the open garden and in the forcing-houses, were 
excellent, and the ^T-der and kec|yng unexceptionable. The 
design of the ffower-garden to the south of the kitchen-garden 
will, no doubt, be reconsidered. * 

Aug, 5 .—Dalkeith and Daltiousie Castle to Edinburgh. Walked 
to some magnificent viaducts fi)r facilitatinf^ the transit of coals 
to Edinburgh by railroad, which have been erected by the Duke 
of Buccleugh ; and we cannot help expressing the great satisfac¬ 
tion fhat we felt at seeing the various public works at Dalkeith 
%nd Grq^ton erected by this nobleman. They w*ill^ not only 
greatly benefit his own property, but prove beneficial, to the 
public. Wonld.that Mis Gsace were imbued with similar ideas 
to ours 0* the subject of increasing the coml'orVs of the labourers 
on his extensive estates, by improving their dwellings, adding 
gardens to them, providing schools lor educating their children, 
tftid taking care, as in Gerniaity, that they were all* educated, 
pad bearing in myid the wants of the aged^and iiifit'in ! Would 
that His Grace had the same u^eas as the Rev. Dr. Gilly, and 
the late Rev. William Gilpin, on the subject of improving the 
condition of the cottager f 

« “ Sifiipo.'-e,” says^r. Gilly, “ 70 /. to be the average cost of a 
stibstvntially good coyage, will the comfort of a faithful depend-mt., 
aifff his family be heavily bought at this price ? [The a’vei’age of 
what Jjord Roseberry’s cottages have cost.] Why is the Imp- 
ymess of rural life to be nothing ijiore«than a romance,* [loetical 
*mflg^ wfien U is in ^fie power of so many land-propri^etors \o 
realise all tha^is' ima^jped'of smiling gardens, and snug habita¬ 
tions, Mid contented rottagers ? 7^16 tri^ beaflty of a landscape, 

as (Jil^in»has said in*his forest Scenery, consists,•nop * 1 n the 
mere mitjture ofcolourS and form.s, liut in thejiicture df human 
happiness presented to our imagination anti affections in disiljle 
and iTnequivocal signs of epmfort.’ 

“Oh, when will th^e jaw^of love be i^t in tt^.supremacy? 
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Wben wHtitbe felt that there is no security for property like the 
-afiection of tliose whose laboKr is our wealth? 

“Oftentimes when I see onnaniental lodges, and pretty dairies, 
like farry tfowers, in a cool and sequestered corner of the park; 
and gardener’s houses, decorated without and full of ecepmmo- ■ 
dation lyithin; an^l dog-kpnnels, which muy be called canine 
palaces; %nd stables, like sacred temples, sq^ totally free from 
every pollution, that you ^ould supppse it profanation to suffer a 
porticle of filth to remain one moment on the pavement; often 
when I see these things do I indulge the ardent hope, that the* 
time will come, tvlien the peasantry on a property^will have as 
much taste’ and forethought expended on them, and that spiig 
cots and happy-looking inmates will be considered the chief orna¬ 
ments of an estate.” ifl'he PeasanU-y of the Border^ ^'c., p.37.) 

To show that the cottages on some part of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh’s estate*require his^intferference, or'did so in 18#], we 
refer the reader to a passage in our eighth Volume; but, as this 
volume is now out of print, we shall quote it in a note.* 

• “We are persqadcd that many absentee landlords are ignorant of the sort 
of cottages which already exiatz-and still continue to be erected, on their estates. 
It is difficult for us to persuade ourselves *that the wives, who are perhaps 
mothers, of these men of wealth are aware of the large families that aje born 
and live jtogether in one stpiare room, open to the roof, with no division but 
that formed by woodeirbedsteads,'and with no floor but the earth. We can* 
not believe,*for example, that the Duchess of Buccicugh, whom we know to 
be highly cultivated, and who has the reputatiop of being kind-hearted and 
charitable, ever entered any one of the foiiftecn cottages lately erected on one 
of her husband’s estates, not far from his magnificent palace of Drumiunrig, 
in Dumfriesshire. On crossing the‘‘country from Jardine Hall to Closelmrn, 
Aug.'S. 1831, we passed the farm of Cuinroo. The farm-house and farmery 
are ample upd most substantial-looking builtljngs. The dwelling-house ja 
more than usually large, with two roomk in its width ; a part of its exterior 
wall is covered .with large well-trained frujt trees; and /here is ancexcellany. 
kitchen-garden, well stocked, and apparently in good order, in which a pro¬ 
fessed gardener (judging from his blub apron) was at work ; so that the whole, 
had it not been for the farmyard behind, might very easily have been taken 
for a mansion residence. Passing this house, and advancing about a furlong, 
we came to a row of fourteen cottages occupied by yearly servants of the 
farmer and occupant of the large house, who, we were told, came from \Jie hc^t 
' cftniVated district in Scotland, East Lothian. Otxlerving that to every disor 
in the row of cottages there was but ode window, we entered one of them, 
and found a woman sitting at a table, writing a letter (which seemed i* a very 
good habdefor a p’erson in her rank o*’life), while she rocked the cradle wil^ 
her foot. The room, which comprised the whole cottage,‘was kbout Hft* 
square, without a ceiling, and open to the roof; Ihe floor was of earth, and 
the walls were left ro,ugh,just as the stones were Vut togethlr in building, but 
whitewashed ; there was a ^ye-pluce, but only ofie fixed window off*ur small 
panes. ^ If; thiL room there were two box bytls, placed end to endyand' bejiincl 
them a space of about 2 ft. in wiefth for fuel antMumber. The furniture and 
utensils, though scaifty, were clean and neal;', more especially whed contrasted 
with thq floor, which, underheatfa the beds, was of earth, quite loose | though, 

, near tne fire, w^^^ laid some flht stones, which the woman said her husband 
had picked up<and put down himself. The co^ta^e window, as already ob- 
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Dalhousie Castle; the Earl’of Dalhousie. The easUe ha»; 
much of appropriate character, anrl, indeed, is on^'of the best 
habitable really old castles which jve have seen in Scotland. 
Here the gateway, formerly shut with a portcullis, comeS in as 9 
feature wi^^ admirable effect. As the gardens find .grounds 
are described and illustrated by engravings in^our first Volume, 
we shall say little about them. The finest part of th» place is 
theswalk ojong the banks of jhe river to’the kitchen-garden, and 
*the walk back again on the other side through a wood. Thft 
kite earl was much attached to ^hi^ place, and greatly improved 
it, and his lady, it is well known, was an excellent botanist. 
Maiyr American trees and shrubs were sent over, by the €«rl^ 
whilst he WHS governor of Canada, only some of which^re in a 
thriving state, owing to the poverty and humidity oQ the soil, 
and the proximity of more robust-grovfing trees. Th 6 best we 
saw whs /-’inus Banlesiana, 14 ft. 1ii<th. A hedge of evergreen 
horlies, the mam stems of which have been cut at 3 ft., in order 
to throw vigour into the lateral branches, and cause them to 
spread out, forms the separation of the river walk from the 
kitchen-garden, and is decidedly the finest thin|» of the kind we 
have ever seen. The great ^fariety of ground outline formed by 
the extension of the branches over the lawn, and of the outljne 
against the sky from the different heights to which their extre- 
lAilies haw turned up, the different kinds of variegatjpn, and the 
different degrees of vigour, are sources of endless varied; jwhile, 
all the plants being of \^e*same sjiecies, the principle of unity is 
not interie^ed with. * A most pictyresque and beautiful screen is 
thus produced in a very limited sjface. No part of this hedge 
is above 7 ft. high, and many parts of it not more than 3 ft., and 
it*varies from 6 ft. to 18*ft. iij vuidih. The line of these varie- 
g^ed hqllies is incHcated in the plan in our first Volume, p. 252. 
The silver firs on this estate were all killed & few years ago, when 
they were between 30 and 40 ft. higli, by the medly bug. A plant 
of /dtraclcam asp^rrimumVas 11 ft. high, with the radical leaves 
.covering a space 12 ft. in diameter. 

•Th/^ road from Dalkeith to Edinburgh is broad, kept i'tex- 
ceWJhfrepair, and pasStes through a copntry so much altered from 
what 4 was in 1806, when re last saw it, that tye should never 
l\gve recognised tt to be the same territory. Every |pr«nynrd. 
!*a% now *8 high, and often handsome, chimney for its sleanr- 


sftved, Was gxeJ, and incapable ot opening to gii% air. Ther^wa^ n^ Bkck 
ilobi? and no opening eithe^ in tHe roof o» walls for ventilation, except the 
entrance daor and the chimney. .There was no appenda^, or garddh ground 
of any sort, behind these cott^es^ but, across the road, in front of theSi was 
a narrow strip of ground, divided so as to allpw one fall (36 yds. sqlafe) fo 
each cottage. In these ^dens Ih^Te was no strucjjere of aeyAind.” 
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^engine, which reminds us much more of Birmingham than of 
any part of'Scotland, except Glasgow. The low round towers, 
often with the walls ragged, at top, so astto give the idea of the 
«remains'of high towers, built over the orifices of the old coal 
pits, are also m us a new feature; to which we must add, ,thnt the 
difectiop of the r^ad has h^en changed, in<>some places so much 
so that we could not recognise Libberton (where we went 
to school in 1796), and'that planl^tions newly made, when*we 
kft the country are now grown up, furnishing by their thinnings* 
useful timber. y¥e were much .gratified with the prevalence of 
the balsam poplar in the plantations at St. Catherine’s near 
Edinburgh, because that is the first tree that comes into legf in 
the sprit^ in every part of the northern hemisphere, and nothing 
can be more beautiful than the delicate gamboge yellow of its 
foliage when it first expands. This tree does not attain so large 
a size as the,bther poplars, n6r does it pfoduce much tfmber; 
but it is, as we think, by far the most ornamental species of the 
genus. The largest trees we saw were at Valleyfield, where 
they are as high as those which we have figured in the Arboretum 
from Syon; but, having^ been drawn up by other trees, they afe 
much less handsonie in their shapes. We slopped at present 
only one night in Edinburgh, and, after dining at an advertising 
hotel in Princes Street, and being imposed on both by the 
master and .servants, we took an incognito stroll in tlie^ld towrt, 
and visiied some of the closes and wynds that ^vere t()rmerly 
familiar to us. Nothing struck us move forcibly than the ap¬ 
pearance of the )S'orloch, covered with tree^ that wero not even 
planted when we left Edinburgh. * 

Aug, 6.— Edinburgh to Kinross. At North Queen’s Ferry we 
went to See a beautifully situated small place which once be¬ 
longed to Capelin Maconnochie, author oi 4^istralia7ia., nowtip 
Australia, and where his amiable and accomplished lady dis¬ 
played her taste Aid skill'ln the flower-garden. The‘outer gate 
was open, and we passed through the whole place, including the 
lawn, shrubbery, and kitchen-garden, witljput seeing a' human 
, bgina. This, however, is not so rare an occurrence as ope 
unaccustomed to see a great mapy placeS' might imagine.' ^e 
were much gratified with the situation of the house, entere/1 from 
•behind, tJie views from tho windows in front, alid from the walSis 
in the beautifully varied grounds. The whole place,'however* 
was in a state of comparative neglect... ^here is p curious piece 
of architecture Ir. the little'town of Znierkeithing, wljich ^we 
shouKl hav* been glad to have ha^ a sketch of. Pass Forfleti, 
Sir Phihp Durham’s; the g^te between Pwo obelisks, eqch of one 
stones and the roadVithin raked in the manner almost peculiar 
to th(j *Conti'.ient and to Scotland, and which has probabi)^ ori¬ 
ginated in the' want o‘f<binding graiA-l. 
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Blair-Adam, Lochleoen Castle, Kifiross House. 

Blair-Adam, Admiral Sir Charles Adam, has been already 
beautifully and faithfully described by Mr. A. Mackenzie (p. 3.57.). 
It is a place extremely interesting, both from its natural beauties 
and the great improvements which have tjpen made *011 it by 
three g^nejations of the same faipily. The approach to the 
house is partly through a dense wood .of silve; drs, with.trunks 
clear to the height <jf from 50 ft. to 70 ft., and the trees %tand so 
close togefjier that the number of cubifc feet per acre,must be 
enormous. There is a fine Italian feeling evinced in the kitchen.^ 
garden by its massive stone walls, with bracketed cornices, piers, 
and vases, ai.d with the gardener’s house fornfing the central 
portipn of the north wall. On the south side the garden-'is 
open to a lawn and shrubbery, wkh a winding brook, tiTe whole 
managed in a manner which produces the very best eSect. In 
the interior of the garden there are some pedestals and vases 
artisticSlly placed aldhg the walks', that is, placedT yi recesses of 
grinrel, as we have recommended on various occasions; and we 
were gratified to learn from Mr. Mackenzie that he ha<l adiJpted 
this mode from principle. The garden was well cropped, and 
was particularly rich in small herbs, perfumery, and medicinal 
plants, and there was also % very excellent'collection of her¬ 
baceous plants, including ferns, arranged according to the Lin- 
nean SJ'stem, and named. This collection was made by tly; late 
gardener, J^Ir. Henderson, for .some years forcnnan o£ the Edin¬ 
burgh Botanic*Garden, in conformity with the practice of the 
last century, when, the Qolture of flowers was carried on in the 
same encloture as thdl of fruits aiul culinary vegetables, except 
in the very largest gardens. • 

• Lochleven Castle is a ruin on an island in the loch, chiefly 
iniferesting as having been tlt^; prison of Queen Maty. We 
e^iynineti the wall^ of the room in which she ijj said to have 
been confined, and found some curious details characteristic of 
the rude cbntrivances of the age, eveif where foyalty was con¬ 
cerned. The water of thelake has been lowered several feet by 
chaining? so that ihe^wall containing the window from which 
Qveci\, Mary is said to have dropped into the boat is goj^ 
sevkM^yards from the^waier’s ,edge. , The island on which the 
castle stands is deprived of *in<ch of its interest by having been 
trdliched and plarftetl with trees, fpr tWe purpose,* as our guide 
iijofmed h'^, or protecting game for the proprietor, at present a 
minor. * Whei^ these are grown up, the remains of the 
castle wyiie complete^ obscured b*y them; but the propriety, 
when hfe a)mes of age»will^we trust, have sufficie*it *asft to 
restore the island to the %tnte it was ifi a few yeys ago. • 

Kinross House; -Grafmm, Esq. Th? mansion stand* on 

the mainland, on a promontory jutting^ into the lake. It *vas 
built by Sir William Bruje, i celebrated «Ichitect*lB the latter 
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end of tlie 17th century (168S),‘ for his own residence; but he 
did not live to see it completed. A more symmetrically arranged 
house and gardens tliere qould not welj be. The apjiroach to 
the house is a straight'avenue on one uniform slope, very nearly 
a level, produced by cutting through hills and filling pp hollows, 
in' a mpnner mo^ instru 9 tive to the landscape-gardener. The 
whole phice has been unoccupied for nearly^lalf a century; but 
the walls being substan'iial, it migjit be restored at §. mod^nte 
sixpense, and be one of the finest things of the kind in Scotland^ 
An excellent hint for the \yalls. of kitchen-gardens might be 
taken from thoSte' of Kinross House, and the terra«?d platforms, 
though in' ruins, are not less instructive. Even the walls of the 
sunk fences here are finished <with massive stone copings,'with 
mouldings, weatherings, and throatings, so substantial as to 
appear as sound as whefi they were first put up. In the wootls 
there are som'e fine old sycamores, pinesi, beeches, and elms. 
There is a good inn at Kinross, and the trout caught in the lake 
are excellent, 

Aug. 7 .—Kinross io Kincardine. After spending some time 
in examining the scenery of the Rumbling Bridge, well known 
for its romantic rotks and watcrfaHs, we enter 

,Biair Hill; - Haig, Esq., a residence finely situated, 

and capable of immense improvement. Nothing can be finer 
than the situation of the north wall of the kitchen-gart^en, whic/i, 
if it Ivad'been artistically built, with a broad border and terrace 
walk in front, would have been qqite'imjque. „This idea, indeetl, 
is adopted, butijot artistically/carried out; and, thougji there are 
a wall and walk already existing 1300 ft. in extent, they are as 
difiFerent in style and execution from what they ought to be, a; 
a mud hut is from a stone-biailf cottage. H'lbes .sangumeKni 
with very large, slightly acid, agreeable fruit, Nemojjhila ato- 
maria with double* flowers, and an ejyjellent variety of early 
potato, were poiVited out* to its by the gartlener, Mr. Bar, who 
had every thing in excellent ordef. The farmyard is very 
complete; and there is a threshing-machine driven by an ovier- 
g jjig t water-wheel 25 ft. in diameter; the w'ater is brough^^acrpss 
a hollow way by an inverted siphon. •' » 0 * 

The Botanic. Garden at Dollar belongs to the Dollar Insti- 
tutiois which Was founderl by^a native of the place, Mr. ^‘Nttb, 
who came to London without being able either t6 redd or wri^, 
made a large fortune, and, having no ch'ild, left his property for 
education, ftee of expe'nse, of thp* natives bf D^illar, and, 
undfe’r osrU in restrictions, of the children,pf the adjoinipg parishc.s. 
rhere'is a large well arrailged building'for the classes, lecfures, 
jnd'‘library, and gfeod houses and' gardens for masters of the 
ilifTErlint departments oif knowledge; but, strange to say, the 
managers htfve beeh^quarrelling Vmong themselves for several 
f’C^rs past; so that tke good t|mt woihd' have been done by the 
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Institution has been greatly ditninished. The Botanic Garden 
contains also a horticultural collection, so that the iifliabitants of* 
this part of the country have an opportunity of seeing tlie best 
kinds of culinary vegetables and fruits, as well as a iviHied col¬ 
lection of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plaifts. Mr. Westwood, 
the curtttof of the garden, a most intelligent man, inlormed.us 
that, to secure the means of suppofiing it ^rroperly,^ *he was 
obyged to turn grekt part of it into a n*irsery. In consequence 
•of the facilities afforded byMie Institution of procuring a good 
^liication at a moderate expense, many houses have been erectetl 
in the neighbourhood by persons of moderate Hytunes, attracted 
by its educational advantages, and lancled property has in cpn- 
seqtftjiice been greatly increased jn value. , 

T/i" Villa of Dr. Walker., in the neighbourliood of Dollar, we 
found one of the best laid out and highest kept places in Scot¬ 
land ; •ranking in thq^e respects with Crosslee Cottage. The art 
of^rowing low alpine plants on cone^and hemispheres of pebbles 
is here carried to the highest degree of perfection; and it js dif¬ 
ficult to imagine how much beauty and effect is thus produced 
by the saxifrages, sedums, thymes, the minor campanulas, and 
such like plants. Each cone or hemisphere it^ ke|it quite distinct, 
and they are displayed to Aost advantage when standing on a 
lawn ur on a flooring of pebbles. They look well, however,* on 
qpmmon borders. Ceanothus azuiieus stantls the wintw here 
without ffrotestion; and, though the place only contains two or 
three acres of pleasure-ground, yet, by not planting mofe than 
one or tw’o plants* of.aify one species or variety, the collection of 
trees and slirubs is so considerable,*that it includes all the species 
4 )rocurable in the Edinburgh nurseries, and many procured from 
I^indon. , • 

Tullyallan Castle, Count* ^lahault, is an extensive and 
s^lendicP place, rdtnarkable for a terraceiVgardeir on a large 
scale, with parapets, Statues, vases, Ac., in /he Italian style. 
This garden was laid nut,<as we were informed, from the designs 
of Bareness Keith. Adjoining it there is some very interesting 
scenery arranged in the natural manner, and richly stocked with 
rfttf^j^endrons, and vfi'O' American trees and shrubs. 
time would only admit of our faking a hurried view of the place, 
byt it has left th»i impressi^ in our minds of bying among the^ 
finest we niiw during our tour. The house is a castellaltil build- 
i1)g, b*it Ihe towers and chimney tops want elevation and relief; 
itislead of beinp hold |i*d*(ree, they are too tatye and lumpish. 

, The^nn at Kincardine is a veny mdiierent one;^we pointed 
ont^’arioilk defects to yie lnndlord*and landlady whi^i might 
very easiljr be remedieo, and they promisetj that this should be 
done, 

Aug. 8.— Kincardine, by fulross dhd Vjftteyfi^^to Stilling.. 
We shall not attempj^ t(P describe thQbd[,d and vafied scenery 
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^of the north bank of the Forth, rising high above the water, 
and presenting many warm slopes and sheltered prominences 
for houses and gardens; the ancient town of Culross, or the 
various'cnrious old places'about it: sulfice it to say, that the 
greater part taf the 'scenery that we passed through or saw, be; 
tween Dollar and Stirling, 'was of surpassing beiuty. The 
ngricuHu^'e was e/ery whe're excellent, and some very handsome 
new farm buildings in the Elizabethan style, /ith noble columnar 
fhimneytf to the steam-engines, wer£ being eretced befween itin- 
cardine an»l Culross. The only drawback we recollect was in 
the long rows <jf' comfortless-looking cottages, witjiout gardens 
eit}ier before,or behind, occupied by colliers, 'Fhe windows were 
in gener^il of cast iron, and in, most places fixed, so that there 
could be no efficient ventilation within. 

Valleyjield, Lady Pretton, is, we believe, the only seat in 
Scotland where Mr. Repton was employe^. He did nrt visit 
the country Ifimself, but sent, as we have heard the late ]\fr. 
Nasatyth say, who was also employed there, his two sons. 'I'he 
kitchen-garden is on a sloping bank, and exhibited at one time 
a fine display of terraces, fruit trees, and ornamental borders; 
but the whole Ts now comftaratively neglected, and some of the 
terrace walls have actually fallen down. In the platitatioiis are 
some black Italian poplars, planted in 1 803, which have attained 
the height of 100 ft., with tnunks 3 ft. in diameter; and there ar^ 
very largo balsam poplars, some of them 60 ft. high. 'I’he white 
poplar has also attained an incredible' siy.e; the soil being deep, 
rich, and moist, and the situation sheltered., 

Vall-eyjield Collage of which an account will be found 

in our Volume for 1840, p. 402., is chiefly remarkable as having, 
been the.scene of the experiments of ,Mr. George Drummonil, 
made with a view of bringing French pears into an early state of 
bearing, 'l^eie ejeperiments were originallj publishe/i in tme 
Horti^tural Trofisacliont, but they are' given at leijgth in the 
volume of the Gardenct^s Magazine) just referred to. 'Phey 
deserve the attentive study of the scientific gardener, parycularly 
those which relate to the influence of water on the temperature' 
(Jf^oft. The result is, that all water to I’.e applied to th^ 
of plants ought to be exposed to the temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere in which they grow, for a suflicient ienglh of time tt» attiftn 
the same temperature, rfence'the rule that every If itclvjn-garde.i 
ought to have a large shallow basin in a 'central situatibn,i where 
the water being, expand^ jn a thin'.?j|raUim >-Dan be easily 
hekted by Jthe rays of t* cun. As' the warmest will 

always Jre on the surface, tlie wate'. ou{lht not to be' drawt. up 
by means of a pump, which will raise it from the battom and 
colder,, part»,but the watering-pot should be dipped into ij^ If 
the water, instead of, beiiig conduc^tefl to the basin by pipes or 
drains undeb ground,,caa be le^ to it'in^ open gutters, or de- 
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liverad by a jet, so as to diffuser it through the air before it falls 
into the basin, it will acquire the temperature of the air more 
rapidly Uian by any other mode; and hence jets d’eaux, which 
are commonly considSred as nolhibg more than ornaments, 
are in reality, in gardens at least, most useful agents of cul> 
ture. TiidSse remarks as to the temperature of water apply 
to flower-gardens, an3 to every desertption of plant structure, 
with this differenc#, that in these, where there are flues or 
Jiot'Water ’^ipes, the requisiffe temperature can be given in 
shorter time. 

* There is ajarge tank here for *the preservafjpn of sea fish, 
viz., flounders, soles, turbot, skate, sperjings, smelts, haddocljs, 
whitings, salmon, herrings, &c., all found in the fortl). It is 
bordered with a bank, cased on both sides with stone, and 
finished with a parapet on the outer sidas in which parsipet there 
are sto*ie boxes for rgeeiving plants. A sluice adouts the sea at 
higji water, and, being shut when tba tide begins t6 ebb, retains 
it. This tank was originally constructed by the late Lord pun* 
donald for producing salt by the natural evaporation of the sea 
water, but the scheme did not succeed. The garden is not ex¬ 
tensive, and the cottage is small; but both inust liave been very 
ornamental and very interesting, when under the care of Mr. 
Druinqtiond. * 

^Ctdross Abbey was the ancient seat of the Diindonald family, 
and the brtildiitg, though in ruins, was held in much'veneration 
by the country round, tifl k was almost entirely pulled doWn by 
the late Sir Robert Rreiton, \#ho, however, made the amende by 
building tile present abbey in an ^ancient style. The place is 
ghiefly remarkable for a lime tree avenue, and a terrace walk 
bordered by a high wall of pear trees, and terminated by alcove 
seats. The lime trees are of‘great age; they stand 60 ft. apait 
ii>the ro^, and the'avcnue, or*space betweetvthe Vows, is 120 ft. 
The trees jn each row* are within a few feet/)f touching one 
another; but, as they do n(>t touch, every individual tree shows 
its particular shape, all somewhat different, and yet in a general 
^idw all alike, so that this avenue is among the best open ave- 
nil^sL rttiich we have ev^r seen. All avenues in which the rosffdy 
t)pen fo the sky ought, in our (pinion,* to have the rows of trees 
copipletely detachgd, evet>if\here should be a few; yards of day¬ 
light admkted,between them. On the other hand, when the 
tfees are allowed to touth and grow into one another, they ought 
also to grow owr'tl)^ road; and furt);i a continuous arch, like the 
eipi»ave/ife at Christ Chhreh, Oxford, 0 % the lime tree avqpdes 
at Aanpthitl, and Wooltatondlall. avenue, when t^e trees 
grow iutopne another without arching over^he^road, is lowered 
to the^nlnk of a road between’ two lofty hedges. It is true„tnese 
hedges may be of flowering.tBpes, like the ayenue of«^orseche.st- 
iiiits at Hampton Cour^; %ut now mucl\ mb^re grand%kpd‘beauti- 
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^ fui would that avenue have been, had the trees been gradually 
thinned out or cut in, so as to leave only one third part of what 
there are at present. Some persons may allege that'thinning 
out the t*'ees would di^figiire the avenue fora time; but, by fix¬ 
ing on the .rees that are finally to remain when the avenue is 
planted, the others could be cut in as they advanced in growth, 
in such H manner'as to maintain the avenue character throughout 
its whole progress to maturity. 

The terrace to which we have referred crowns a bank some 
hundreds of feet high above the Forth. There are a number of 
lower terraces, rfopes, and platforms, of great antiquity, some with 
stone steps, ,balustrades, and vases, and among them some very 
old ft ui» trees; two large sweef. chestnuts (5 ft. in diameter at 4 ft. 
from the ground) which ripen fruit every year, and from which 
large trees have been raised ; five or six cedars, from SO ft. to 
70 ft. high, and 3 or 4 feet in diameter ; two Eastern arboi'-vitajs, 
25 ft. high ; and many old yews. The parish church is close to 
the ebbey, and might have been connected with it architecturally, 
so as to protluce a good efiecU 

Castle Hill, or Dunimarle, Mrs. Erskine, is a residence on 
the summit of tin same' high bank as that on which Culross 
Abbey stands. It is chiefly remarkatde, in a garden point of view, 
for a new garden wallflued and built with towers and battlements; 
the loVer parts of the towers serving as stokeholes for the furnaces, 
and the upper parts as chimneys to the flues. The apfft-opriation 
is satisfactory. In front of this wall,'aud on the verge of a steep 
declivity to the sea-shore (?), 300 ft. below, there is a broad bor¬ 
der, and, next, ii terrace walk between two rows of Irish yews. 
Near the house is a greenhouse, the front of which is formed by 
a wall made sufficiently high, to coqCeal the gardener whei\ at 
work among the plants. 'I'his feeling on the part of the pro¬ 
prietor is not so sp.gular as may at first be iuiagineu : no one 
likes to come into a roonr while the housemaids are work. In 
the grounds, a portion of the remains of M'DufTs castle is shown, 
and near it is a tower 60 ft. high, which commands a view of the 
Forth and the adjacent country, from Stifling Castle to North 
*'BSi wick Law. The steep bank is covered with fruit trees :a/ppng 
which are some pears known to have been planted a. d. 1600, 
and of which the particulars ha<e been givten in our Volupie 
for 1841, p. 464. ’ • 

There are a chapel and burying-greund near Cuirass whh 
many curious tombs, which we regret .y,e had nOt time to see; 
ahd .there,,are ancieni architectural combinations in tjie to.wn 
itself, well worfh the attention of the architect as hints for^com- 
position. The loat' to Alva passes'Clackmannan Tower and the 
walls of the Earl of Mar’s park, and exhibits some fin^ views 
and rich culture. * ' 

Alva i ,Jkmes Johnston, Esq, A long and rather steep road 
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briftgs us to this demesne, which skirts the base of the Grarat- 
pians, and rises higli up their sides, and is remarkable for its 
extenstte woods, and.the.rich prospect of the vale of the Forth, 
from the house and from the drives ahd walks in the* grounds’- 
There is^ a large well arranged and very prodfictn;e kitchen- 
gardeiT, and throughout the woods^ there are numerous Isrge 
Portugal and common laurels, yews, holfies, and •deciduous 
cjfpress. Among'the trees there are many#wild cherries, the 
leaves of*which in the autumn become as red as blood; and this 
js also frequently the case with ttje birch on this estate. At our 
request M* Duncanson, the gardener here, *ghve us the follow¬ 
ing diniensions: various larches, fifty’ years planted, gifting 
from 13 ft. to 14 ft., with clean straight trunks; Scotch pines, 
with trunks 3 ft. in diameter, and 75 ft. in length J;o the first 
branch ; cedars of Lebanon 4 ft. in •flianieter, with '22 ft. of a 
clear*'trunk, and •wide-spreadmg conical heftds ; silver firs 
Skft. Sin. in diameter, and 100 ft. Ifigh, feathere(f with branches 
to the ground; oaks 5 ft. and 6 ft. in diameter, with erect»trunks 
and majestic spreading heads; sweet chestnuts 5 ft. and 6 ft. in 
diameter, with clear trunks of 30 ft. and widely spreading heads* 
a walnut 13 ft. in circumference, with 15 ft. of a clear trunk, 
and a wide-spreading-open head, containing some very hirge 
boughs, a splendid tree, and considered by Mr. Mouteath, the 
author of the Forester’s Guide, to be the largest in .the country; 
niimerolfs s{a?cimens of hemlock spruce 30 ft. higli and a 
number of pinasters, ajid'some stone pines. 

August—Stirling to Airthri^e Castle, Deanston, and Ttlair- 
Drummond. The weather was utTfavourable, But, notwithsUmd- 
ling, we were delighted with the day’s excursion, which displayed 
tp us a great variety of scenery,, wood, water, rocks, hills, moun¬ 
tains, cottages, mansions, and manufactories. 

** Airlftrie Castle* Lord Abdrcroinbie, is % nolile place, from 
its woods, backed by tlie Grampilins,»the beatitiful varied park, 
with a large artfticial lak«, the house judiciously placed, and the 
kitcheit-garden perfect, as regards culture and neatness, aiid the 
f^undance and finS quality of iRe fruit. We regret we 

8*'^® fbe llimensions of .^onie of the fine old.Trees, 
particularly the beeches, ashes, oaks, and sycamores, skirting 
the biffee of the Mil which farms the riprth boundary of^thp part 
What wtfre most struck wifli was the excellence of every 
Thing’pertaining. to tlfO' kitchen-garden, even to the gilvdener’s 
house, wjiich%as tiofctply well situated witU reference to the 
Wdfcheif-gardeli, and placed in an iiiry hftilthy situuijon^ butliad 
a id^oper’water-closet ^Ithifi the htxtse, a circumslancev of rare 
occurrence in Scotland, e\en in the hc«se^ of the wealthy 
farmars. In most kitchen-gardens that we visited, in Sctjtlabd 
this year, we found very litlic fruit on the walls, *1X11 here, there 

3d Ser.—1842. XIT. ' ’ 
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■vjjBS a good crop, and the grapes which we saw in the graperies 
obtained afterwards the first,prize at the Caledonian horticul¬ 
tural show in September. The floors of the vineries are rovered 
with large pebbles, we suppose, to reflect heat and retain mois¬ 
ture, and Jhe plants are frequently watered with liquid manure; 
but on this subject the gardener, Mr. Cathie, has promised us an 
article. The only aeficiency which we saw about the place was, 

• a want of gravel in the walks of the pleasure-grounds, in conse¬ 
quence of which their edges were too deep and raw. Adjoining 
the kitchen-garden 'are the remains of the old church of Loggie, 
which, with its belT turret, forms a very picturesque apfl venerable 
object from v^’ious parts of the grounds. Much might be said 
on this rum, the burying-ground which surrounds it, and Ellen 
Smith, the last of her race, who lives in a cottage near it; but 
to do the subject justice- would require more time and room 
than we can at present spare, and we therefore refer to C/iam- 
bcfs’s Journal for IS-tl, and to the Ladies' Magazine tf Gar¬ 
dening, vol. i. p. S‘2.9. 

Deansfon; —■ - Smith, Esq. This gentleman not being in 
the country was to us a great disappointment. We saw through 
the works, which ar'’ executed in the most substantial manner, 
and liberally conducted with a view to the good of all con¬ 
cerned. Even the workmen are spared the degradation of 
paying‘the rent of, their cottages weekly, which is the case in, 
other |)arts of Scotland, and in various parts. of ,iQngland. 
There is a room containing GOO looms,; it is 4.5 yards broad, 
68 yards long, lighted by 24 skylights. The looms and all the 
other works are driven by a.i overshot water-wheel 36 ft. in 
diameter, and equal to a power of 360 horses. The flat roof of 
the room is covered with grass,, and either was, or is intended 
to be, grazed by sheep. 

Keir; -Stirling, Esq. An .^xtensive place, well wooded^ 

and commanding vfine vievts. We were prevented from seeing 
it so effectually as we could have wir.hed from the continued 
rain. The evergreens were remarkably luxuriant; and, indeed, 
the whole place appears rather overgrown by them. Mr. Niven, 
the gardener, occupies a very good house. 

Blair-Drummond; -Drummond, Esq. This place has 

long b^en celebrated, as having beeti laid out Jiy l,,ord Rame^, 
and also tor His Lordship’s improven.ents in the F'and'U'S Moss. 
We thought it a most delightful place when we first savwdt, iif 
1800, and so we still; but.it is rathei.pvevgrovn with wood, 
and'Cftnnpt ^e a healthy placebo live at. There is, or appeared 
to us toLe, a far greater extent of pleasgre-ground and garden 
scenej'y kept up than can be done justice to. There ai« a great 
many^fipe tr^es, and especially oaks, beeches, and Scotch pines, 

• the dnnensiohc..Af which, with their ages, the soil in which they 
grow, and .other partj,cul 9 rs, are giveh by the very intelligent 
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gaKflener, Mr. Janies Drummond, in our Volume for 1841j 
p. 505, Great attention lias bcen>paid to preserve these trees 
from ihjury, and to (jllow them tp take their natural shapes. 
Hence no animal has ever been allowed to graze irf fhe pack,* 

• except sl^eep ; and hence all the trees may 8c "said to be 
feathered to the greimd with branc|jes. There are syme 'ffery 
remarkable spruce firs, Nos. 33. to 37. in tfie table in p. 507., 
tlip branches of i^ich res^ on the gl'ound, and cover a space 
’ between 40 ft. and 50 11. in diameter. Many of*the lower 
branches have struck root at thqr extremities, and are sending 
up a circle«of regular trees round their parent; a circumstance 
not uncommon with the black .spruo;,* and only ^een in.*the 
common spruce when it is in riali moist soil and of considerable 
age. One spruce fir. .at Blair-Drummond h.as six ypung trees 
round it, four of which are about asfligh as the parbnt in the 
centra. Some of the larches ait; above 100 ft. *lygh, and there 
i»a white poplar 106 ft. high. On^ larch, which was cut down, 
contained above 100 cubic feet of sound timber; another,»which 
girted 9 ft. 2 in., htid thirty-six circles of solid red wood ; it 
grew on a red clay loam, on red sandston^. The highest 
larches now standing are Jietween 103 ft.‘and 105 ft. From 
previous meiisuremcnts, the larches at Blair-Drummond do^not 
seem*to have gained above 4 or 5 inches in circumference in the 
4en years preceding 1836, while sdme of the beeiUcs and oaks 
have added above I ft. to their circumference in the saftiej)eriod. 
By comparing tlje mejenVement of the trees made in 1836, as 
given in jour precaling ^^)lum(;, pp. 506. and 507., with the 
measurement of the same trees mtide in August, 1841, ns given 
•in p. 508., the progress they have made since 1836 may be 
a#icertained with accuracy. , , • ^ 

^In the park there is an artificial lake 1000^'ards in length, 
8nd varying from* 20 to 30 iftid 40 yards Tu breadth. At one 
end it contains a beautifully woodbd island, oi» which there are a 
heronry and numerous Jackdaws. On the water are swans, 
^wjld diicks, and other aquatic fowls. 

The walks in the |jrove behind flie house command fine views^ 
oTttbj^'estern extrenttty of the Och^ Hills, Abbey Craig, "'SfiT- 
ling Castle, Craigforth, Toucli, and Campsie Hills, the village * 
of Cafiibusbarn,•and set’eill gentleiupn’s seats.* Froiji Uie two 
^mroacljes, tft the norih and w1;st are views of Ben-Louiond 1 
and sflme of the .GraiTt|iian. Mountains, such as Ben-LecHe, Ben- 
Virlich. jvith ^evefal*5tjiers, and‘the fine old ruins of Doune 
Ga!itle« The Flanders Moss beiilg now^all brouglij npdof?ul- 
tivnfion, fire Persian w^eel tvhich raised the water for*floating 
away the*moss has been st^ffered to fall into^ecay, and ds no 
longer, as it used to be, one’of ihc^ sights eagerjy visit^l by 
strangers. 
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^ Tlie labour of keeping the pfeasure-grountl here, as irf.all 
old places, niight be considerably diminished by leaving off the 
digging, hoeing, and raking, of the borders, and giving'up the 
idea of gt-owing herbacdbus plants, roses, and such like articles 
in them. [TheVe is a (dnd of keeping appropriate to every place, 
according to its age. A newly formed place .may have tlie'shrub¬ 
beries dug for a fevv years, till the permanent shrubs are firmly 
established; when herbaceous plants^ roses, afid such temporsvy 
shrubs as' some of the short-lived species of Genista, C'5'tisus, ' 
Ribes, i?ubus, &C;,‘ should be, removed, and the ground sown 
down with grass,* turfed up to the points of ther recumbent 
branches, or allowed to*become covered with moss, according to 
soil, situation, and other circumstances. After a place attains a 
certain ag^, such as Blair-Drumniond, all the deciduous shrubs 
that are under the shade df trees should be removed, for assuredly 
there is no deciduous shrub tSiat will thrive under trees', and 
only broad-leixved (as opposed to needle-leaved) evergreens re¬ 
tained, as tfiey alone thrive in the shade. When evergreens 
among old trees are allowed abundance of room, they form 
‘splendid objects j the colour of the foliage becomes much darker 
than when the plants are fully exposed to the light; and it also 
shines more. In winter, nothing can be more delightful than to 
walk in such a wood, where, owing to the radiation being checked 
by the trees, the teniperatute is much milder than iu an opeij 
shrubberj'; There might be many fine walks of this^kind at 
Blair-Drummond, if these hints were fol'owed put. 

Aug. 10. — Sih'ling. We .devoted tliis' day to seeing the 
Castle, Messrs. Drummond’s Agricultural Museum, the King’s 
Knot, supposed to be the gardens of James II., the Bowling 
Green, and some other places., '.('here are many curious arclv- 
'tectural remains in the castle, which, owing to some misunder¬ 
standing between the governor abd the keejicr, we had grea'c 
difficulty in seeing, 'rherc never appears to have. been any 
good taste in the architecture; for the’ proportions of the mem¬ 
bers are clumsy, and the sculpture and statuary incorrect and 
unpoetical imitations. The ^iew of the Foilh from the castle is 
'rtckoYied one of the finest Uiings of the kit'd in the world at 
the time we saw it it w'as low wat^r, and we could not detect the 
.windings of tho river. , 

Messrs. Drummond’s AgriSuUur^ Museum is “the‘first con¬ 
cern of' the kind that was established in 'Scotland, and if is Im¬ 
possible too highly to estimate the go 9 (i'j,vh'!ch it has done, not 
only.in jhe,immediate iieighbourhootl, but throughout Scotland; 
we might even say throughout th'e wprld, for Messrs. Dl*irm- 
monjJ not only 'kend agricultural implements to England and 
Ivel^tvl, buf to the East and West Indies, and to Nortli and 
•• South Ameriaa. To^ England and Ireland they not only send 
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im})lements, but horses of ap improved breed, and e^nert nloucrh- 
men to manage them. 

The.building which contains thS museum is new, large, ana 
appropriately arranged, both for ejdiibiyng the articles.and car- 
rying on the nursery and seed business, as well ihe salesaf 
impleoKnes. We cannot pretend to describe the bifilding^ or 
enumerate the articles. Specimens‘appear »to have been sent 
from ail quarters* both at home and^ abroad, including dried 
))lints, seeds, soil, manures^minerals, and geological collections. 
Among the latter is a section of the strata. passed through th 
inking a shaft to a coal mine; the whole being executed to a 
scale, and every stratum filled in with specimens of actual mine- 
ralsi Tills is effected by means of a shallow box,* 6 or 8 fe^t in 
lengtli, and 6 in. in breadth, antf about 2 in. deep. The minerals 
are filled in, each stratum being sejjgrated by a tlyn slip of 
boarth and, when completed, thq box is set on epd. The speci- 
niens of different varieties of wheat,,oats, and bariey are nume- 
re.is and extremely interesting, as are boxes of different soils. 
We were much surprised at the number of implements, 5nd we 
marked a few in Messrs.Drummond’s printed catalogue, of whidv 
they have kindly sent us the following skelches«and details. 


Fifi. fi*!. SucArr Srfirpa/or. 


r 




“ Ar'u'^cs noted In/ Mr. I.ondoit 'n the Agncnitural Museum of Messrs, lirum- 

moiid lit Stirliii//. 

Gooseferr^^ucker E.vfirpator. {Jig. 59.) A hand le*oC the length 
and shape of a spade handle 4S 
inserted into the*ho^e,*and the iin- 
plement fs found exceedingly mfi*- 
f'ul in wrenching off’ suckers'from 
gooseberries or other shrubs. ^ 

Dibble for Mangold Jl%zeB {'Jig. 60.) First used at Deanston<i 
*Mr. Siflitli caused them to be 
made wijh the shouMer, to 
jirevent his people fronijmt- 
ting the seed too deep. The 

jTerson using it walks in the • i'>g w- oMcrfor UangoM wunct. 

betwixt two ^Irills with one in each hand; anotlm’fiil— 
low^iutting in the — ^ ' 

sped. • , 

• Loudoifs fJam- 
^ntr ^ifd Hatchet 
(/g.61.), usetl Tot; 
yiiiniijr,* and also 
forclriving or draw¬ 
ing nailg, in the 
case .of wall trees. 



Fig. 01. 

• • (I U 3 


Loudon's Hammer and Uatcht.i. 

• • 
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A Magpie' Trap, for screwing on the top of a pole. 

' Rabbit Traps, made by Greig at Crail. Great numbers of 
these are sold by us; the maker has established his character for 
excellenqe of workmanship', they are mtfJe of various sizes for 
'all sorts oltvermin. . 

Amcriciin Hatchet, {fig. 62.). This hatchet was sent to ns from' 
Canada‘■as the oi>e used'in felling timbei'. The workmen do 






< KIg^62. American Hatchet.' 

great execution^with it. 'Ihe blade is thicker near the edgg than 
ours, and moue like a wedge, so that it clears itself at every 
stroke, and never sticks in the wood. The shape of the handle js 
a very'great improvement, 
r Bull Ring. {fig. 63.) This is 
made to press the cartilage of 
the nose, and effectually coin- 
maiv.ls the most refractory ani¬ 
mal. The screw {a) is tightened 
more or jess as ifetpiired, and 
a small halter {b) is used for 
leading the animal. Fleshers • J'lg. w. utaz-img. 

[butchers] shouldtbe compellej^ to use these rings in tasking bulls 
to the slaughter in towns. 

Rain Gauge : made of zinc, and very cheap and simple; 
«.and adapted to be sunk to the' rkn, dr nearly so, in any open 
space in a gardan. ,, , . ‘ , 

Zinc Labels. Sofhe are jdaip with tubular stems ; others with 
sunk panels and tabular stems. Price Is. 6r/. per dozen; con¬ 
sidered very cheap, and durable as well as neat. 

Vases for Plants. These afc of an elegant shape, manufac- 
.‘.‘ij'edby Mr. Bald, at the Brick and Tile Works, Alloa, t ‘ 

Valbe Mole Trap. {fig. 6^.) The mofe, entering atVf>,‘is 
prevented from 
I'eturnifigi; the 
valve (c) being 
made of such 
a length, and ' 
placed if. ^jch 

a positicfii, as to ,, - ^ ^ 

admit'^of its opening inwards only, find, from the narrowiiig o 
the hdl£, the'^nj^mal cannot turn itsglK c, the valve on a large 




Fig. 64. VtA'tiC Mole Trap. 


of 




scale I e d, a pia on which it* moves: this pin is%xed into the 
tubeat/g. 

Secd’jifter. (Jig. 66.) Made of dn for seed-lofts or granaries ; 
very useful and light ;• a sort of spade handle is attached. 



Tin Flask. (J^g. 65.) Attached by riB i*. rinsn-d-h/icr. 
straps to the person, and convenient and safe for gathering soft 
fruit, as cherries, ike. , » * 

Square Pans for growing Seeds or sfriking Cuttings, 

Hflnd Turnip-Sower, (fig. 67.) 

•It may Ijp used either for sowing* 
continuously’along the drill, or, 
by a single sl^ke, ^|fositing *a 
few seeds; on the dfbbled portions 
of manure. • 


^ Hand Ttt^itp-xvtiu r. 

• • 

Implement used in wqpliing Clothes. 

Xjig-G^ .ThTs is a si/ple |)oar«I 
•ftute;! Pr grooved, and it is found Fig. 68. iVashing Implement. 
more efficienj, fts well,a* "safer for the ’ 

clpthee,*than band-rftblnng. The soap is held in the sunk panel 
The* lower or opposite end’rests on the tut* Said to be 
much ujed in North America. ^ • 

Instrument for scraping >qf Moss, %c,,*from Fruit or*Forest 
Trees, (fig. 69.) a is a flat piece o^iron, the concave^^de’fil 
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O’ 1* 



‘ Fig. C9. Moss*Scraper. 


being applied to tjbe stem's or trunks; c 'c are tlie wooden 
handles; d is used for cutting off small sprays and e for scrap¬ 
ing the clefts and small branches. • ' ‘ 

Stirrup Iron, with. Lantern and Lamp attached. 

Peat Movoer-jiot^ fiiade qfcompi essed Peat. From Mr. Murray, 
gardener at Taymouth Castle, who finds tlie plants thrive remark¬ 
ably Veil in thfese. 

Telescope Branch for a Gardeh Syringe. Used for reaching 
to the higher shelving in greenhouses. 

Peas Stab [S/a/rr] of Cast Lqn. {fg. 70.) Used for placing 
at intervals along the 
rows, the peas being 
supported by running 
tjirred twine, or small 
rods, from one stake 
to another. 

PaUng Hammer Iran. 

Galvanic Plant-Pro¬ 
tector. [Jig. 71.) Sn 
the shape of a flower¬ 
pot without a bottom, 
and made of zinc, with 
a border of copper 

placed at hb. J.|^ Cmt-tna , Fig. 72. SecUun of the 

„ Section of Plean Coal J'ciu stake. • o Coat raid at west ru an. 

Field, {fg. 72 ,) , Constructed with .specimens of the strata ac' • 
cording to a scale, OS’ before noticed (p, 597.)- This model is 
much admired. It'ls the invention and^ execution of Mr. Peter 
Mackenzie, gardener at West Plean, near Stirling. 

Models of the different Kinds, of Drains. 

..Jjpec}inen (fSherriffs White-seeded Tare. This variety jriowS 
luxuriantly, and promises wdl. A.plant from Rochester S'&cl 
Store, United States, under the namerof .grass pea, yields abun- 
^dance of fttJiage. ‘ ' , \ t r 

A Stalk, IQ ft. in length, of the 'melil'otus leuedntha. Or Jiok-‘ 
hara Clover ; also various cut Specimens,, from ^eed.simn in May 
last, The stem of this plant acq0ir8s a degree 6f diard- 

ness at'even mi early stage of its growth,*which may prove m 
objection'to its fur.ther cultivation. , '■ 

Model of a self-acting Canal Lpek^ by Mr. Smith of Beans- 
ton'. *1 *■ 
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Web Harrow. Used for cov^ing grass seeds. 'jTliis imple¬ 
ment* is newly invented by Mr. Smith; it produces the effect of 
the bush Jiarrow in a perfect manner.* 

Gate Latch, { fig. 73.) a 6 is a bolt for screwing igto the 
cate post, and c d e a bolt for screwing into the ^te. Iif 
snutting^the cylindrical iron or bok e strikes against the part f 
of the latcii f g h, which, being jointed at i, is moved through 



I’lg. 73. Gate 7-.alch. 

opening in the plate into the position of the dotted lines h, /, 
until, on bftlt passing, it resumes its place by its owu weight; 
and, the part n of the latch m n « opposing further progress, • 
the bolt remains fixed; hnd vice versa in shutting from the other 
side. In djiening, the proper latcti. can easily be raised by the 
J^and or a whip-handle, &c. ‘This kind of latch is found very 
convenient for common field gates, and does not soon get out of 
order. 

• Casts from the Scidpfures avd other Ornnmeiik mi the Walls 
of Stirling Castle. * 

Models of Cottages and ^oss-Houses. 

Snspeiisiun Beams used in the construction of the staircase, 

5tc. • • 

VioiAptaker’s and Dn^iner's Sector and Plumb Hide. {Jigfn^.)r 
Tlus*^strument consists simply of ^ piece of board, 1*^ in. 
th'^ck, the upper end piercedifor the sight in the direction of the 
dotted lin% a tne hole rated fcr tfle eye at n, the cAis? wire* 
bfcing »t*b. A saw djaught is passed from c to d, ftoni which 
the plummet («) is ^spanded. ./gj an arc of a circle described 
aljppt tb^ centre d, and divided ipto ten degrees, commencing 
froir^the peipendicular indicated by tlie plumb line, @acfl degree 
having subdivisions of ten ipinutes; h, a hgle eut throifgh the 
board^to allow free motion*to .the plummet; i, k, two legs, 
which are stretched out in setting the instipmentj^jBe narrowed 
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end or foof of the board beinj^ stuck into 
'the ground. The inclination, whether as¬ 
cent or descent, of the surYace surveyed is 
marked, along the lin^ of feach degree, 'and 
the whola^ wjth the oubdivisions, is given in 

is as folfows. Set the iijstrument as upright' 
and steady as possible, by strikini its foot 


and take his station within readh of the eye, 
where ypu wish to knew the difference of 
level; and ex|iibit the mark pn the staff to 
the person at the instruntent. The head 
of the instrument must then be inclined to 
the mark, by the eye looking along or 
through .its sight; and when the wire crosses 
the mark, observe upon what line the plum¬ 
met has settled, and you will find the in¬ 
clination marked in degrees and minutes, 
which.are given in feet, li;om 10 minutes, 
which is^a" rise of 1 in 343‘8, to 10 de¬ 
grees,‘■which is a rise of 1 in 5"5, the scale 
being in 10-minute divisions. This instru¬ 
ment is a combination of a'd the instru¬ 
ments used for plumbing, Icvfelling, and 
giving inclinations; is simple in its construc¬ 
tion, easdy adjusted, and can' bfe used by 
any person; entirely superseding the use* rig. 74. iRiathnalyA'ti 
of costly instruments and long calculations. and urmner t sator. 
Invented by Mr.''Archer, lload-Cont^actor, Auchtera'rder.” 

The Bowling Green at Stirling adjoins a curious old,garden, 
with numerous evergreens cut into curious shapes, tlie mdsi 
-complete of which is an arm-chair in box,* The green 
ing on is an oval 35 yardsTiy 29,' and the house for keeping tht 
balls is 7 ft. sqpare, surrounded byfdivisions ?ir two balis eaqh, 
marke'd 1 to 54.. Round fhe g ass plot there is finst a,sunk path 
18 in. wide”, to receive the balls when they go beyond the>gr<tSi, 
next a rising slope of grass 2 ft. in height, .forming an angle ol 
45?, and, lastly, a border of shrubbery^ ft. wide. * ^ . 

The 'inSst remarkable .garden ‘.rntiqtiity about Stirling^- oi 
indeed In Scotland,,is a piece of ground which, at some formei 
\mrio(], has been laid out in terraces and slopes, and p'rqbablj 
surrSunded *t),v, a canal. The surface is naturally quite flat, tin 


first in the ground, with its head longitu¬ 
dinally in the djiection in which you intend 
taking the inclination. Let a person mark 
the height of the instrument upon a staff. 


a mble pasted on the board,'and sold along 
with it.' The mode of ustne this instrument 
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soil sandy loam, moist rathor than dry, so that the artificial 
disposition of it must have been effected at a trifling expense’ 
The extent of the whole has prob&bly been 3 or 4 acres. A 
plan anti section of the'most interesting part of this garden have 
^been kindly taken for us by Messrs. Drunwnond {JigllS.), wlfo' 
also fui>nis4ied the following extraets :— ' • 

Notices of the King's Knot at Stirling Castlf. — In the^ardens 
is a mound of eart^i in form of a table, called the Knot, with 
»befiches of earth around, where, according to tradition, the 
court sometimes had fetes champetres. Vestiges of the walks anH 
parterres, with a few stumps of trtfes, are still vysible. 

“ Barbour, in his account of the battle of Bannockburn, makes 
mention of a round table, which w.is then at the foot of 'the 
castle rie says that, when Edward of England was told by 
Mowbray, the governor, that he could^iiot expect safety by being 
admitted into the castle, ‘ he too^ the way beneajh the castle by 
the round table. ’ ft is of great aitfiquity, and was possibly in 
th,.t place long before the gardens were formed. Here probably 
they exercised the pastime called The Knights of the Round 
Table, of which several of the Scottish inonarchs, particularly. 
.James IV., are said to have been fond. Mr.<Gough remarks 
that a similar table had, ii6t long before he wrote, existed at 
Wintlfior. (Edition cf Cambden, 1789.) Among the gardens-are 
vestiges of a canal, on whicli the royal family and court aired in 
t>sliYges.”^^^Nin^no's History of Stirlingshire.) * • , 

“ The King’s Gardens. »— 'I'lieiK present condition is that of a 
marshy piece of *lia%tufe ground completely desolated, so far as 
shrubs aiAl flowers are concernetl. The utmost exertion of the 
memory of the present geneVation can only recollect an old 
cherry tree whicli stooil at the corner of one of the parterres, 
and whicli was burnt down’bjl the wadding of a sfiot which, 
some tllDughtless «portsman Jired into its'decayed, trunk, as he 
happened to pass it on'his way liQine from tRe fields. An octa¬ 
gonal mount in the centre,of the supposed ga#Ren is called ‘ The 
King’s Knote,’ and is said by tradition to have been the scene of 
sflme forgotten play .or recreation, jahich the king used to enjoy 
oft th^f , spot with his court. In an earlier age this strange objei^t. 
seeiS^o have been called ‘ The Roi/nd Table,’ and, in all pro¬ 
bability, it was the scene.of .the out-of-doors game of that name, 
founded ppoq tfe history /f Kyig Arthur, ancf of vJiifh the 
i!bnrtly personages of ^rnier times arc known to have been fond. 
Barbour, in hjs hejoic^iaera of The Bruce which he wrote at 
tlje^comiltision of the ftmfteenth cejitury,jthus rfiludes to it;- 

Aml besout^ the t!a.still woat they thoiic, 

Rycht by the Rcmml Table away ; 

And sync the Park enwiromid thai, 

And towart Lythkow field in ]jy.’ 
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“ Lyndsa^^, in his Complaynt of,the Passingst written in 1.530, 
thus also alludes to it: — 

‘ Adieu fair Snavdoun with thy towris hie. 

Thy Chapill Koyid, Park, and Tabill round; 

May, Jui^, and July would I dwell in thee, 

Were I ane man to hear the birdis sound 
Whilk doth against fhy royal rocke jesound.’ 

“Togive further countenance to this supposition, we have the 
ascertainej^l fact that James IV., jvith whom Stirling was' a , 
favourite and frequent residence, was excessively fond of the 
game of the Rouqd Table, which probaltly appealed in a pecu¬ 
liar manner to h'is coui;tly and chivalric imagination.' 

“ It is a circumstance hot to be omitted, that a piece of ground 
to the wefct, not so distinctly marked as this, but within the limits 
of the gardens, is called tjfie Queen’s Knotts.” (Picture (f Stirling 
1830; the descriptive part bp Robert Chambers.) ^ 

“ Besides tJie above, theje are no othef traditionary notices 
that can be obtained. There can be little doubt but that a round 
table did exist here prior to the formation of the gardens, or the 
,reign of ^he Jameses; whether it may have been altered or re¬ 
novated’ by any of these monarchs it is now impossible to 
determine. ' , 

“„The circle called the Queen’s Knote has been by some con- 
siderec} a miniature of the other; but, on a minute examination, 
it indicates nothing at present but a plain surface with<.p,few old 
niole hills', of which it has a, proportion along with the other 
parts of the field, and of which various ‘figures might easily be 
constructed by a,fertile fancy.”.— William iJrtmmond and Sons. 
Stirling, Oct. 1842. 

The plan and sections (fg. 75.) require very little explanation.' 
There is ‘^a cross section, a n; .ti. diagonal section, e f, and'a 
longitudinal secj’lion^'c n; all to the same scale. The «; oad io 
Stirling is shown at h, and the ofd canal at g. The surface is 
in grass, and graV^id by sheep and cattle. As this and great 
part of the adjoining lands are the property of the crown, we 
hope the “ Knote ” will be,, carefully preserved as a {i'iece of 
antiqiJ,it3u , < 

.dn-Arboretum at Stirling, — W,e were Agreeably surprised *oy 
Messrs. Drummond informing us that the Commission of \Voods 
and Forests had it in coxtemplatica' to devote a portion of ihf 
crown lands surrounding the town Vo a public garden, a,nd,lo 
plant in'it a collection of trees and shru\)s. The id^,a is excellent, 
and worthy of the present ’enlighten&d ‘ times. " Tho Messrs. 
M'lV&b af Edinburgh have cxaniiq^d the ground and rdpo^^e'd 
on the sibject, and we hope'as little time as possible will be lost 
in carrying the scheme into execution. The trees anil shrubs, 
we tupot, will not be crojyded, drawn up, and impoverished by 
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nurses (plui^ted too near at'firsti, and neglected to be thkined 
afterwards)^ as is too generally the case in Scotland; and we 
trust all the specimens will'be named, as is now being rJone by 
the Wopds and Forest?, at'our suggestidn, in St. James’s Park 
and Kensmg^^n Gaixlens. 

(TV) be cont'mved.) 


Art. 11. Dinbur Caslle, its Gardens and its Gardeners. Dy Peter 

Mackenzie. * 

[Continued from p. 499.) 

Sandy AiAcALPiNE now began to make preparations for his che¬ 
mical experiments. He had procured an old gun-barrel from a 
blacksmith, about a yard of tin pipe, such,as is used by those 
who provide gas furuishiiiga: he had provided himself also witl 
a box that would hold two or three gallons of water, to serve ns 
a pneumatic trough ; a few ounces of the black oxide of mnnga- 
•nese: and he had likewise collected the largest bell-glasses from 
the hothouse, to'be,used as receivers. Sandy had learned some 
time before that a dancing was to tike place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the garden, and that Bauldy had got an invitation.to it ; 
and he, and the other two thought that if they could prevent bin) 
from attepdibg it they would be doing him a good.scrvYce ; so it 
ivas resolved, if possible, to have their- meeting that night in the 
bothy. A day or two before the 'time 6ame, they told Bauldy 
what they intended to do. .He appeared much disappointed 
at their arrangements, and said ‘little. When the day came,, 
there were signs which made them believe that Bauldy wouhl 
,not be one of their company at night. The arrival of his linen 
shirt, white trovsersi and stockings, from thtf washing,‘showed 
plainly that he had some(hing else in View than stripping at 
home that night; Ift'iwever, the others ;vere determined to go on 
with what they had proposed. . , 

When the hour came wh’^oh terminated* the labours of llm 
Bauldy made all haste to get home,- and, scarcely 
, time (o eat any thing, b^an washing and dressing himself. 
After he was done, he found that hu had still ?ome timebefor.e 
his party •would* meet, so h*e thenghtye might as well remain in 
the both,v aS anywhere else. The others,were not idle tlurili^ 
this space; they were busy as,sisting Isandy in arranging his che¬ 
mical apparatus, Bauldy in thp mean tihie looking on, if, silent 
spectator.'' He knew what ,fiddlingf and* dancing, anfl singing 
were, bift he could n^t comprehend what Sandy MacAlpine was 
abput' to do with an bid gun-barrel) water in a box, and ,bell- 
glassd)'.^' Hi§, wonder inefeased wh&i he saw him put some 
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blacif* stulF into the barrel, then thrust the end it into tlie 
fire, and put a cork with a hole in it into the mtJiith of the’ 
barrel, and into the hole in the cork*a tin pipe, the other end of 
the pipe being placed binder water Tn tlje box, Dupr^g these 
operations he was forced to rise and draw nearer Jth& fire, and 
watched? wtth intense^interest, the "whole of the proceedings. . 

When the barrel began to get heated, a bubbling comljienced 
in die water. Whe* Bauldy saw it he exclaimed, “ Fair fa’ ye, 
^and^ lad,*ye are making cAiId water boil!” “ Have patience 

a gillie,” replied Sand^', “ and you will see something more to 
wonder at.” ^ 

When lie thought that the common ajr*was expelled from the 
tubes, he filled one of the glasses with water, and placed it 
upon a small shelf winch he hacf fixed in the box under water. 
There was a hole in the shelf, and in this hole he put file end of 
the tiitotube, and th^ gas rose tlu'oiigh it. lie placed the glass 
lUy of water over it, and the gas •ascended rajlidlj' into the 
receiver, and soon displaced the water; as soon as it was filled 
he removed it, anti, turning it ujiside down, pul a piece of 
window-glass over the mouth of it. In this manner heWilled all 
his glasses. Some, may be wondering how ^e tnanaged to get 
the bell-glasses to remain slJady after they were filled with gas, 
with tiieir mouths upwards, but it was very simply done;*he 
lyied a number of flower-pots with sand, and insertad the 
handle the, glass into the sand, with the shouftlgr resting 
upon the rim of the flowea-pot. 

When Sandy Had.gdt all Ifis glasses filled, he told the other 
lads that h*e would now begin amfanake an exjiianation of what 
|ie had been doing, ami also that he had still some very interest¬ 
ing experiments to make^ ami hoped that Bauldy would give 
up all thoughts of going to The dancing for one night, for he 
thOughtnhat he v^ould receitie more profitable»in«truclion by 
remaining,where he wifs. “ They mgy wallmi laverock height 
for me,” replied BauldyI am determine«f to see the end o’ 
‘this waidi ; for I hae paid glide siller for sights and seen less.” 
Mile men were glad 4hoy had succeeded in turning his attention 
t(f lligobjecl they hadyin view. 

Samly then commenced his discoufte, by telling them tiiat he 
inlendad only to gtate a few things about a substance of which it 
was of grgat ynportance to/kmnj sofliething, namely,»oiygen.* 
told*them bow this simple substance was distfov^-ed by 
Dr. Priestley In : rflmt it had. received several names since 
it,v^s foiTnd out, suen lls vital aij’, emuyreal Tiir, &c., and tliat 
th^lTrench school had ftivemit its piigsent name. Hb t»ld them 
that it wa^ one of the niost important agent| iiunature, ^id that 
fewoj^efations occurred in wlfich.it had not a place. 1 he air df tlje 
atmosphere contains onefiftlyil its bulk of jt, and^wilter TS^arts 
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in every 100. It was a supporter of both life and fire ; animals 
could not five in air deprived of it, and flame is soon extinguished 
when there is no oxygen' to support it: also, all combustible 
bodies rbprn in oxygen wiUi increased brilliancy; this may be 
Easily showtii So, 'taking a piece of charcoal attached to wire, 
aqd making it redhot in the fire, he lifted the cover'frrtti one of 
the gl;ftsses and put the 'burning charcoal into it; th‘e charcoal 
burned with great splertdour, throwing outr beautiful sparky in 
all directions. He also showed them how iron woilld burn in 
oxygen gas. He took a piece of fine iron wire, coiled it jjp 
in a spiral fornt‘‘fastened a little cotton to one epd of it, and 
dipped it in melted 'sqlphur; the other end of the wire he 
fixed to fi bit of wood, in such a manner as to allow the spital to 
hang straight down. He lighted the sulphur, and Introduced the 
wire into'the vessel contoining the gas, suspending it by the wood, 
which he planed on its mouth; when tlje iron begai> imme¬ 
diately to butn with a most brilliant light, throwing out mete.or- 
like coruscations of lighted sparks. He also showed them, in a 
small way, the beautiful experiment of burning a little bit of 
phosphwus in oxygen, producing a light so excessively dazzling 
that it was alftiosf impossible to look at it. He also showed 
them how a candle just put out, ahd retaining part of the wick 
redhot, should relight again, with a small explosion, by. being 
put in oxygen gas. He had stated already that a fifth paj^-t 
of the bulk of the air of the atmosphere is oiygeft? and he 
.should endeavour to demotistratc, it^ a rough way, that it 
is so. He had borrowed the ditiry-mhid’s lactometer, a glass 
tube about 12 "in. long and half an inch in diameter, di¬ 
vided into 100 equal parts, and' closed at one end. Taking 
a bit of phosphorus, and placing it ppon a small hollow cpp 
of copper, on the sjielf of the pneumatic trough, a little raised 
above the-surface of the water, he inflamed the phosphhrus, ditd 
then placed the open end,of the graduated tube, filled.with atmo¬ 
spheric air, over itt; When the combustion ceases, the water will 
rise in the tube, and occupy the place of the oxygen gas con-' 
sumed, and the division to which it has reached will show fhe 
'-number of parts of oxygen in the 100 of atrpospheric air. Tilds ijiay 
not be the most accurate rtiethothof measuring the proportion of 
oxygen gas iii the atmosphere, for( the heat qf the pho.vjihoms 
'will daifSe the air in the tulr?' to ^xpand, and .part..of it may 
escape;, bht it affords a pretty correct idea of it. ' He Also 
showed them the method of. transferring a gas k^om one vessel 
to ^>nother, and how tcs mix them in particular proportions; Aipw 
to catch'lhfem, confine them, and euperilnent with them ; hf.w to 
divide knd measure them, with as much ease as a merchant could 
mealure a yard of cloth, or Nelly Walker measure the “mjik for 

theill break ■ 
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After Sandy had finished 4he few remarks he *had intended 
to make, lie told them, if any of them had a quifetion to a^ 
respecling the subject they had lieen hearing, he would en-* 
deavour to answer it.* * , , . 

Walter Glenesk said that he had 'learneij more about 
oxygen (♦uring the short time ‘they had been together than 
ever hi* did before* in his life; but,* if he r»;co!lected,*i;ight, he 
had read somewh#re about jilants givjng it out, and if he could 
gfve hitif any information*about it he would take’it kindh'. 
‘‘■Yes,” said .Sandy, “ they give it out and hike it in too. We 
ifre iiifiirmcHl, by chemists and vegetable pli 3 '<Vtlogi.sts, that the 
dark substance that remains after majinre is rotten, and w^iich 
giws the black colouring to the earth, is calletl hiimns; the 
o.xxgen of the atmosiihere comtiining with humus, food is [ire- 
jiared I’or jilants, carlionic acid is foryved, water absoKbs it, it is 
again.deconijiosed ^y the jilant, ihe carbon is fived, and oxygen 
given offl” • * 

“Then it must be of great ser\icc,” said (.'olin Ji’orbes, 

“ to vegetables, to kceji tlie earth in such a state that the 
oxygen of the atmosjiliere may have ^free access* to tbeif 
roots.” — “Yes,” rejilietl Sandy, “ it is of ^r At imjioitance to 
keeji lliem in sucli a stalP that they may iVecly come in con¬ 
tact jvith the air that sin rounds them: and frequent hotiiig, 
jirojierly done, is ol'greater use to vegetaliles^lhan many persons 
arc aw»i\‘ ol'^ bv stirring the earth ofien, oxygen, combines 
with the carbon of the soil, and Siod is jirovided fiir vegVtatioir. 
It may not be tlfb ojd.t'way in \vliicli jilants are nourished, which 
we niav Ifave an ojijiortunity of ithownig some*other time.” 

“ Donald Blaniart,” said iJanlily, “ used to say that the only 
use of hoeing was to kijl weeds, and I have often .wondered, 
Miice I came here, why 1 wSs ‘set to hoe. crojis and no a weed* 
*atnang*them; InJt 1 think I iinderstand tliv ressmi noo. But 
I would like to ken whar a’ that, ga^ came IVae that filled sae 
mony bell-glasses.”—“ Qxygeii,” said Sani^, “ has a jiowerful 
attraction for a great number ot sinijile suln,tances, and the act 
’ (tf con'liining with •it is called OKidalion, and the compounds 
ffcrm 3 >J_ in this manner are diviiled into acids and oxidciff 
in*st!riice, when I part of carbun and*2 parts of oxygen combine,, 
carbo'iic acid is formed.; ."gain, when oxygen^ and hydrogen 
combine, in .certain projlirtiinyi, waiter is formed ;• a*'.d, i*i 
eljemic.a1 language, wijter Is called jirotoxide of hydfogyn. The 
affinity of irtyi Voj; oxfgt'ii is also very great. When iron is 
heatedi tb redness iiftlfe'open ajr, it ulisorbS oxygen rtyAdly, 
i* turned into bk^ck sitales, c.'ijled the black oiiilt of iron, 
better known in some* pkafes by the name oi' “ sniidfly aise.” 
There‘is’also a metal calleil* manganese, which combines itadjly 
with’oxygen; this combinalion is cammonlv £aUbd th?fblack. 

3il Scr.— 181.2. XII. 
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oxide of manganese, and is much employed as a scourci: of 
oxygen (tliai, was the substance whicli 1 put into tliegun-barrel); 

• and on exposure to rod heat it gives out oxygen: so you will 
readily perpeive that it may be found in a gaseous state, also in a 
liquid state, as well a^ in a solid form.” 

The young men said that the lessons tliey had received-would 
not sooi.) J)e forgotten, and hoped he would not be long i.i giving 
them more instructions ip chemistry. SaiK\\' rejilied that he 
would do'so, for there were still many things worth knowing, 
and of importance for gardeners to ktiow, connected with gaseous 
chemistry ; such rivi liydrogcn, carbonic acid gas, tiitrogen, &c!, 
and, the iniportiint parts, they perfortned in the economy ol’ 
nature , ‘ 

Jl’cst Plcan, Oct. 1 S. 1842. 


Am’. III. Notice of .some Cl'irdois mid Countrij Sial.s in Sn.s.sc.r, 
vi,sitcd in October, 1842. By the C'ondcctoh. 

Oct. 14.— London to IVadhtn nt Castle. The scenery, as observed 
from the railroad to Ttinbridge, is pleasitig, from the fresh green 
of the pastures, anil the rich yellows of the oak woods on each 
sidej but, as there are but few deep ctittings or high embank¬ 
ments, nothing occurs that makes a very strong impression on a 
railroad traveller. • W’e leav'e the railroad at I'unbri'lge, and' 
proceet) oiS the common road by Tunbridge, We’lls, passing a 
number of new villas, in various styles aicd degrees of taste, and 
some ornamental cottages with neat gardens.’ Ileyond *lie Wells 
the cottages are more numerous, cud many ol' tliem are highly 
ornaihental. In short, we do not recollect a load, at the samc< 
distance from London, where sc inuclr has been done in ornae 
mental cottage buildiifg. I'lie impulse has, probably, been given 
by the Earl of Abergavenny, who iias erected' many loifges for 
the different entran',ees to Eridge Park, besides others I'een from 
the road for bis num-roiis tenants and tlependants. Pass several 
of Read’s im|)roved hop-oasts; and also IJighland.s, an ortensiye 
establishment for insane persons, remarkable for the beauty of 
its greunds, 60 acres in extent, and the elegance of thc*sl4’''l"’ 
ings. Here, we were informed,‘Mr. Read was gardener for 
many years, and invented Ips very excellent syringes, whieff, witli 
his subsequent improvements, fer sur^^ass all others. •, ’ ^ 

IVadhurst Castle, Benjamin Harding, Esi]., occupies a"* con¬ 
spicuous situation, commanding exte’Ujifg views Sivcrja richly 
woofted country, the central feitture being a long winding callt’j. 
The castle is a modern erettion with fot*r octagon towers ;^15\it 
it is b.eing cnlargild asad remodeled inider the direction lof E. B. 
Liiml’.vEsq.,, and will, when completed, exhibit a specimen of 
'good interioi*isna’angomenl;, correclX ti^ste, and excellent work- 
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mauship. The park is alreatly well furnished with native oak 
woods, and will he improved by the addition oH pines, fii^, 
ccdars»and other evergreens, especially near the castle. There 
are an excellent kitclRjn-garden, aittl sojne delightful s^iady and 
^ terrace walks; besides a tlowei-garden, which wfll be connecftiJ 
with a*i .architectural conservatory entered front the* drawjng- 
rooni. AV e anticipate at W^ulhurst Castle, rjt no distaift period, 
such a collection ornamental trees and shrubs as w*ll form a 
• select arUoretum; and thui'e ai'e few places where,* from the 
slia])i' of the grounds and the facilities for w.alks and drives, an ^r- 
l)i>retmn could be set oil'to so tnrtch advaijtage^ 'I’lie church of 
W’adhursl Tias a spire covered with shingles, which i_s seem from 
some parts of the grounds ; anel within the church are some 
inomiments of cast iron; Suss'ex, to the middle of the last 
centiii'y, having been* the chief seat ot the iron man\factnrc in 
lOnghyid. A sjnall nursery has^recently been commenced here 
bv Mr. Macdonald, formerly gardeiier to the IMaftjuess Camden 
at the A\'ilderne,s in Kint. 

Ort. 15.— liad/iuisl to Uahle Ahbeij, Beaufoi!, and Jiose IHI/. 
The ila.' was line, the roads smooth and firm, though Jiilly, ami 
thc‘ foliaiTc of the woods deliKhtfullv varied witk autumnal tints, 
Ji: some of the artificial phflitalions we observed here and there 
an Apierican oak, the leaves of which were of an intense-red, 
scarlet, yellow, orange, and sometipies piirph'. In the .jilanta- 
lions t(to'^inc^J we alliule, there were also soihe .In^ i^icail acers 
and the Norway ma])le, gxhibitii^ dark reds and rich yellow.iv 
'I'he degree to whigh llieso trees enhanced the interest of the 
j)lantatioifs alliuled to can only l^e conceived J)y those who are 
as ftmd ol' trees as we are, ant! who knovv a good many foreign 
kinds. At what a small expense- interest of this kind might lie 
treated bv itlanting foreign ^)aks, acers, 8cc., wherever plantar 
<»)ns ai*: to be nntde, and by^nifting or building wherever they 
tilready exist. It is ti tle it re(jm;-es rather ali exjiert operator to 
gralt the oak with success ; hut every gardey!r can graft or bud 
(Irecian or American thorns on the coiflmon thorns of the 
hvdges* Ainerican acitrs and scarlet Jiorsechestnuts on the common 
slirts- ^N'rns spectabijis on crabs or thorns, the flowering jish cvu. 
th*e Common ash, will* scores yf other foreign trees or shrfibs on^ 
native,ones. If nothing more were done than grafting a few 
4 ;oingion ^ycajnores or manes wiyi ./l-er rubrmif or erioc^rpuiif, 
'die result would, be an ample coiii|)ensation for'the trouble. 

Bailie Ahhg/;' Lady,Webster. The word Battle is impressive 
of itsoif,*and the leettii}* Ik well su’pport^d by*the abbey, w^iicli 
esif^bits grandeur in iill i^s dimensions, length, lireadtlf, and 
height, eiihanced by atitiijuity, by the high gtound on*ivhich it 
stands,-and by the grand oiitrance, Ibrmiii^ the lerminatk)n to 
the main street of the totvn^ There»;ire few giite-Iiouse#|vhich 
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exhibit such 'a mass of buildini' extending on each side of .tlie 
gate, high, and flanked by towers. It must liave been a lodging 
place for travellers, as well as a gate-house. The iinpj-ession 
made by,the gate-house, is \.ell supported by tlie first view of 
tile main fiody of the abbey, as seen immediately after passing 
through the gates. There is .a large mass of Imbitablcdmild- 
ing to the left, conpecled with a still larger mass, of w.hich the. 
walls tire preserved; but the windows are \;i;ithout glass, and 
the interior neglected: this leads tke eye, along a line of htw 
ruined foundation-walls, to two lofty towers on the right, atid 
completes the impression made by the embattled walls, that 
the building was occupied for military as well as Ibr religioits 
purposes, for defence as well as for devotioti. 'I'liere art* a 
few lolly eltns and other trees in a part ol what has been the 
grand couriyard of the abbey edifice, and .some trees idso in the 
extensive park which the buildings overlook : but though there 
are as many trees as we cojild w ish about Uie precincts ol the 
abbey, yet there are rather ttx) lew in the park ; and, what cor¬ 
responds ill with the ruins, there are none in the park ol any 
pge; none, at least, that we could sec, that carried the imagi¬ 
nation back to tlij time wjien the abbey was in all its glory. We 
went over the whole'of the ruins, aad w’ere kindly permitted to 
see the hall, staircase, and drawingroom of the inhabited i)arl, 
though,it was not the regular day for showing the place. The 
hall is lofty; venerable, and in appropriate keeping nd the' 
draw ingroom has a row of columns down the middle, supporting 
Gothic arches forming a groined ceiling I’csembling that of a low' 
crypt under a charch. ^^'e went ovei- all those parts of the 
ruins which are seen by stranger's, and were gratified to find 
the walls of the refectory displayed in such a manner as to show 
,'vhat the apartment had been ; tiioi.gh the ellect was necessarily 
much injured by the.floor having been recently covered v ith IIj U 
tiles laid in cement',’ to prevent the rain from penetrating the 
arches to the ancKkUt kitchen below. Ihiderneath a' bowling- 
grecn are a numbed- of gloomy damp vaults, which we pas.sed 
through, one after another, aigl were told thgt they were p'risons: 
'wie Qt them has lately been repaired, aiu) we hope the rj'holr: 
will be' preserved as a histrr.-ical lupnumenl', till the time Ihrld^s 
when offenders, instead of being sent to such places, to the,tread¬ 
mill, tos&Qlitary fonfmement', the peni^mliary, thh hulks, or being 
transported; will be sent to traniing I'stablishment's, wliere they 
will be reformed by kind treatment, gdrpmistered^ by men and 
women trained oir purpose. We are (pihe t.ware that th< s ,’vill be 
thouglit a vieionary idea: but it will^not be the only ope bf^jufr 
visionary' ideas tlyit have been at first sneered at, and yet aller- 
wards realised, even fli our time; for, example, leaching’music to 
the m;«ses. < We request ,'hat it may be borne in mind llnft the 
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niyst vicious and abandoned* convicts, even in ^fol•folk Island, 
llic ultima 'Ihide ot crime and misery, have been reformed, in iTie 
inannut' to wliich we allude, by Capt. M‘Konochie. There is» 
also in Munich an establishinenl (ilie liuheiisfeste), founded by 
Count Rumford, for effecting the same ftbject. The time will 
come ti'htfn the sta^ will not only have normal sAoofs I'or train¬ 
ing schoolmasters for the youth of tlie natio»ial schooly*„but col¬ 
lies l(>r training! hmnaiiisers for tht; inmates of prisons; men 
who shall adojit as a profession what Cajit. M'Kdnochic has 
adopteil 'roin philanthropy. If maidvind had* taken a tithe of the 
trouble to^ reclaim and huraamse offenderC»against law and 
justice that they have taken to tame wijil* animals for .amusement, 
ho^v different, at the present time, would have been t^ie statistics 
of crime in all counU'ies ! but it would appe ir that "ood is oidy 
to be attained as the result of a long^^cperience of evil. 

Ti* return to Rattle Abbey ; ihere is a plattbrm among the 
fuins, laid out symmetrically as a •flower-gardeif, and very well 
] anted and managed. On one side it is liounded by ajcovered 
yew walk, sucb as may sometimes be found in old French gar¬ 
dens ; but a great part ol' the ground aiyong the ru’flis is in 
state of neglect. Much might be dune by (oicifvation, and show¬ 
ing parts in a more eflicic.r manner, by ailopting in part the style 
of owiarnent einjiluyed by the Risliop of Winchester in the*ruins 
^of l''arnham Castle (Vhil. X1. p. ,503.), am! by judiciixisly eii- 
richin**tlie .walls with othei creepeis as well as ivy. Trees 
scattered so as at a disgwice to fcwm masses, and a |)icce df water, 
for which there*are.gia‘at facilities, would complete the beauty of 
the park? The gartlener was not at home. Hut we found every 
thing under his care in very respectable ortler. There is a 
seed-shoj) in Battle, and a mirsery adjoining the lowji, both be¬ 
longing to I\[r. Denyer, a*very intelligent man, and a goOft 
■ §ardeiter. 

Beaunj))!; Sir ChaVles Lamb, Bi^rt. '1 he grounds are ex¬ 
tensive, delightfully andjioldly undulated,ytnd commanding fine 
views j)f the sea in some places, and ol the interior ot the country 
hi tilhcrs. They Irtive been natuinlly coveretl by woody scenery, 
tyte.-s^jersed with gh^les of tlillerent forms and degrees ol^xtefrr, 
smooth in .some places, and rough with furze or fern in olhe^r^ 
The ^lark is miyiy acres in extent, and througjioiit the whole^a 
• characlir o6 exotic plan»|iig dyd picluresijiie. beauty* has been* 
*gfive»i Ity the introduction, of foreign trees and shru*l)s,.and even 
of .stroiig-giww'ing lie»bayeous pl;mts. Aristolochias, Virginian 
wri'ci^r.s pcriplocas* inenisperimims, climbing roses, l^oiums, 
\fi1taria?, and other cli^nbeiV may b« seen scrambling iifijlie stems 
< 111(1 branches of native trees; andamongthe^iatiretrees and bushes 
are grouped great numbers'of •American oaks, acers, thoyis, wid, 
in short, foreign trees of*efery desefipticin. charaJ'ter 
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foreign scenery is greatly lieigiitcno-1 by the introduction here and 
there of singl“ specimens ofexotic trees of remarkable forms, staiid- 
.iiigout from conspicuous proiniiiences of masses and tliickets, and 
in the recesses and glades I’on'ned by them ; while in other places 
native trees, ainf plant;, are alone seen. An araucaria, a tleotlar 
cedar, a Kejuidambar, a [uirple beech, or a weeping t*j-ee of 
some sort, now and,theu engages the eye, and we forgeb-for the 
moment tliat we are among native scenery in( a transition stiite, 
till, as we advance, we see masses of f.-rn, or groups of the birdii 
or' the common oak. In the masses there are a great niiiny 
jiines, firs, cedars^'junjpers, taxValiums, and, in short, every tree 
or shrub purchasable iii.British nurseries. There are some fine 
thriving araucaritis, some of them .O or (i feet high; a deoilar 
cedar, 10 ft. high: /•’inns variabllis, 15ft. high; P, ponderbsa, 
15 ft. high f some remarkably luxuriant plants of/’inns I.aricio; 
and rhododendrons and azaleas without number. \\'e have 
seldom seen a 'place improved so much after our own heart, as 
far as planting is concerned, 'i'lie only laidt that we could find 
with it was, the loo hedge-like appearance of the laurels in one 
part of tho a|iproach, where they had obtrudetl on it so much as 
to require to be cut in a I'ormal manner, inconsistent with the 
picturesque character which prevails everywhere eke. How¬ 
ever,‘two hours’ work of a man with a hedge-bill would retpove 
this defwrmit}-. 

'I'he hoqse is Ilbman, large, bttl totally withoul ineK'-^ as a 
piece of"-architecture. d’he kitchen-garden and firm offices ate 
at some distance from the hottse, oil the Other ■tide ol’ ;i public 
road, and the walk' to them is. 'through a plantation of trees in 
niiisVes, in which one kind always ^trevails iti one place, but in 
wdiich each mass is so blended with the inass iidjoinitig as never 
k't tippear formal. We should prefer arriving at this gartleii by 
atutmel under tb.' ror-d, and we wou.ld so contrive the wall-.', aftel’ 
it passed through the tunnel, that no part of the gat den should 
be seen till we wercTh.-df-way (lown the,slope on which it stands. 
We should then enter the garden at it point where we would 
look up to the terraced wiilh, insteiid of Itroking down upon 
t!iem;‘.tnd, after passing through the giirden in a hori^.-itaP 
direction, we should enter tmother widk on the opposite ?i(le 
(having a branch to the farm buildings), iind reUirn to the<;)lea- 
si1re-gr()ur.d scenery by a .secotijl'tuiijiel, or even by tfie seme, 
one. Tl)e present mode of descending'lo the kitchen-garden, by' 
the walk that passes the gardener’s house,, is Ivid", on iiccount of 
the ;,'eep descent'by a rtraigfit. wiilk with'.Teps. The^gardyiJ 
itself is exticlhait, and does A^r. Mainy who'fixed on the .‘aluali>'>:i 
eight or ten years.'igo, great credit. The outsides of the walls 
are. sheltered from lateral winds by |)rojecting constructidn^ of 
yriillleI?*'workj. which aye fiKind very ,efieclive. 'J'here is a com- 
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iiKyJiou-. and very liandsonie fjardencr’s house, in a*situation that 
overlooks hoth the garden aiul the liirin. It hurst b<j recollectc*!, 
in this^ind in all similar cases, that our suggestions arc lUitde 
after first, and we may say momenUry, impressions, witjiout time* 
^ to test them by reflection and reasoning. , I * ’ • • 

Host Ilill t A. K. Fidler, Es(|^ M.P. 'I'he grounds are of 
great e'ttent, varied’bv hill and dale; and there arc so«ie eTlec- 
tive masses of wyiod, with, however, too many niAftniiected 
. crumps, and a grejit want of scatteretl trees througlvout. 'I’he 
house has no pretensions, but there is a jtiige ami excellent 
l<ilchen-garden, ami much glass,Hhe whole lijtj)t in the highest 
order by Mr. Ogle, who has l<)rmed jiear it some bcaulilul 
oinamcntal scenery. On a knoll in ’the ))ark there is a h.'md- 
soine temple, like that at C’rmtme: ami exterior to*it, on the 
summit ol a hill, th*ere is a large ol)(.ervatory, cona^iicuous for 
many,miles round, very substantial and commoilious within, and 
containing some vei’v superior asli^onomical iusUinuents. U'he 
omls ami plamations in this property appeared to us in a state 
of sad neglect, much too thick; ami the trunks, particfllaily of 
the pines and firs, studded over with the stmujis (if decayc^l 
branches. 'I'here are some extensive ami delightful shady and 
open walks, hut we saw tl(f place in far flio great a hurry to 

be able lo say muih about it. 

0 * * . 

October l(i. — Kridp^e Castle; Ivtrl of Abergavenny. ^'I’his is 

an im^i'nse^piace. being, as the (Jiude to ^J'eid: stCe Hells in- 
I'orius Us, seven miles fVoui uorjh to south, and live miJes front 
east to west, 'h’he^hoflse stands on a widely extending knoll in 
a jiark containing above .'!()0() a»^es, and it i* surrounded by a 
demesne ol' 10,000 acres. 'Klie drnes ihroiig!) the plantations 
’ measure fifty-four miles, and there is a lake ol twenty acres. The 
plantations have been (mlirely* made by the ]n esenl* earl; thgj 
•have thriven in asinost extraordinary degiVi ayd .they are kept 
in far better order tlnni is generally the cast'. W e have already 
noticed the numerous handsome ifulges ij.'id cottages on the 
estate. The hon.se is in the castle style/ remarkable for the 
I'rofmaon ofornani*'nt with whicly it is covered, both externally 
Jtml»\\}thin. We w«re in all the ])rincipal rooms, and fojpul the 
(xiTlngs every where* covereij with«caived work, geiu'raHy oak, 
yr ai’» imitation of it. A peculiarity in all of tiie I'ootiis is, that 
.these ar^ no^curtaiiis; the backs of •the shutteA, whcii <hey as'e 
Afos^d,‘showing the sjuneftnish find ornaments’as the wa.', ol the 
room, '^rhi^oriuynenls .which are placed on the e.xterior of the 
Ijoiisc^afe chiefly poftiifli? of the ^(juarterings «f the Abergavenny , 
!i.’H^s* ofie of which i.^a p< 4 )'tcullis,^amr another a*Sl» Anurew’s 
^ross, and both ihest? ari; msed not only on ,the hou*;, but in 
the ffi'ounds, on a large sc;*le, (is wicket-giftes. lhewall*ol the 
castle exteriorly are painj.e^l of a I'Veiich gre^-, *ml tlt^ ofna- 
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iiieiits fixed o.i ilieni are of a purc jvhitc, and in part gilt. TJicy 
appear put oji at random; and, notwithstanding their abundance 
on the plain part of the wails, yet the windows are vyithont 
‘facings or labels of any IviiuU At the bav: of the walls there is 
a raised liordei of dug soil, with an embattled stone edging, 
})lanted chiefly' with geraniums,, which, though l)rettj^ in- itself, 
is too much in the cottage style for a castle; and, .besides, 
this bonier cannot fail to produce damp in the rooms within. 
In short, we should say ifial this Cij.stle exhioiled the. very rL- 
verso of good taste; but, as all these ornaments were made by 
the workmen of tlie country on the spot, much good was iloiro 
by the employment given, and by the creation of a’ number of 
superior workmen. Every part of the buildings, fences, and 
roads, seeitied in complete re)>aw, and in high order and keep¬ 
ing, which,, for such an ex^tensive place, is .s'aying a great ileal. 

In passi'ng on to Tunbiidge Wells, we observetl the nursery- 
grounds of Mr,. C. llollamby^ at Slrawberry'llill, well cropped, 
showy, and in gooil order. jVt the \\’ells we examined those 
of Mr. -Cripps, where we saw a variety of N'emdphila atomaria 
with black flowers, a new cleonie from Texas, Mr. Cripps’s white 
fuchsia, aiid seveiad other new things. 


Aier. I'V. T/ioiights on modem Biiri///ig-(rrounds by A. S. M. , 

I'llB assoerations connected with a jilace of burial are of a 
solemn and imj)res.si\e nature, and therefore nothing that is 
light or giiudy slunild ever apjiear within its bounds. 'It i.s the 
fashion nowadavs to turn eemetet''.es into flower-gardens; hut 
sui'ely a flower-garden and a hnr\ ing-gronnd are jdacesset ajiart 
lor very dih’erent ])ur|iosos, and tlieiijfor'e. they ought to he kept' 
se])aratc fi'om ei),eh (>|*iier, and laieh in its ow.'ji [dace. ,Eet u> ■ 

take a walk throughuhe new' hnrying-ground ol' L)-, and we 

shall there hidiold '.i .-'pecidien of the modern fashion o't’ laying 
out placi's of sepultui'c. As we pass along the outside ol' the 
iron railing before we arrive ^at the entrauge gate, the graves’ 
arc hid,,fi’om our view by a strange medley;„ by way of an (luf’' 
side border, where trees, .slirrahs, and lloweis are planted Tii f;ife 
fa.ufused mixture; the herbaceous jdants being all tied,in a, 
hv.neh, vs elose :(.i they wilhtie, so that the, innel-most stems,are 
'ivell protected from the eirect,s both oV light and air. 'Thy in-* 
scriptions on the stone jiillars of the gaiy ip’e excellynt and wcll- 
sclceted; hut, anon, we are in'the mid;'t‘’of* a gay and IX'jwitiful 
scene vhiith S'light easily be_ mistaken fiw a flower-gard};njV.i 
reality^ were the gravestones in the iniddlt of the eompartments 
only kept out of .sight. The walks.are fi’inged with rh.wers, 
and auangst them stand roiys of tree^ ajiTanged hotanically, with 
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(lie,Maine, natural order, and other particulars atta^ed to each. 
Tills w( )uld he all well. If hurying-grounds were intended to bt 
])laee:j llir the study of botany or 6f floriculture merely, or as 
]>laces ol amusenient (tt recreation; ^lut surely this ou^bt not to 
,bc the ease. As a contrast to the above, Jiow inucK lovelier "is* 
(he siirt])li» country churchyard, with its church Ind Sjiirc, jind 
neat gr;ft'estones, an*d its Viroad graiVl walk,leading u[) to the 
chundi-door, with g, row of lime trees on each side, and*liere and 
(hoi;e ii])(ni the gra^cs a nwidest flower jieering out, planted by 
the hands of the relatives of the departed.'. The surroundiiTg 
wall is low'j^and no iron railing is*seen on jts tgp to jircvent the 
solitary wniuderer from elimbing over <uid sauntering awhile 
amrtng the remnants of the dead, (^n the north*side, the yew 
and the edar and (In' spruce fir*shelter the ]dace from the blasts 
ol' winter, and here and there without,^ic wall stands’ii gigantic 
elm, whose braneheg must be taiiglit, however, pot to overhang 
the graves, so a< to keej) the gropud in a state of moisture. 

I icry gravestone is in.<cribed with a lesson to the speetator. 
One tells him that he too must die; and on aiiothci*he is rc- 
mindcii that death is only the door to everlasting life., • 

Ilow simple, and yet how' grand, are (ho wicmorials of the 
jilaccs where our aneestor Aif old lie entomfiedi A huge stone, 
u)i inyon wild glen, was all that was left to mark the grave of 
jLlssian,* that jirince of Jlighland .bard.-, that grey-haii’ed dc- 
scendaiiP(*of the mist. It is known to this da*y as (*la,eh-C)isean, 
or ()ssian’s .stone. And oi>yon nniir, to the w'cstward of LimdonV 
Howe, stands a ^ailvl iVliieh is comjiuted to contain one hundred 
and forty*cart-load.' of stones, aH. thrown togivlher, one by one, 
iin jias.siug, by those who wished to .diow their respect for the 
memory of their dej)art(;d clansman. And on many^a hill-side 
in Scotland, looking out atmtng t ul'ts of heather, and grey witi* 
•nioss, ifl’e to be sfen the meiporials of those* whi», hi later times, 
sealed with their lilood their testinioi^* in the cause of truth and 
rigiitcousiiess. Such are the burying-plaees •u'liong which I love 
to uum^lcr! 

* rnlfislnrc. Sept. HO, 1842. 


V. J}icl()ii*(i/irde)ai, their VuUiyc and ]\Iifiagcmcnl^ I)i fi 

* Sene\tl/ Ln/erx to Ihe Ci^daclcf. by .(ames UAUNEs,*trr(k'iicr 

* *to file Kiglit Ilononniible,X.aily llolle. 

0 fQit/iiiiial from p. M7,) 

m. 't'hr //(w///-4»h.vc. , Potlin" in rung/i Sod and 'J'mn’iWg. • T'se of 
* Frngnwnls of ilrcrrlonr and t'fh/di x. last of Jlcalhi. • 

Ace.yifiMNG to ymir partiwilay wish, I slTall now give you a 
tlesefiiition'of the llealh-ljo||se here, which is .spanyroorc(l/47*ft._ 
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long, 16 ft. wide, M ft. liigli; with a Portland stone table ir llie 
Centre, the^-vhole length of the house, 2 ft. 10 in. higli ; likewise 
a Portland stone shelf all. rouhd the house, 2 ft. wide. Yon noted 
down injf method ofI believe; likewise my plan of 
tr'ainiug the pk.nts by tying them into shape with green threads, 
which appeared to interest you much. [M"c hope Mr. Baroes will 
begoodfenough to <|escribe his method in some future lett-sr.] Yon 
told me you had not seen it jn’actised any whery else in Devonshire 
to the same extent anil perfection \ only partly ado| led by' a 
nt'ighbour or two ef mine, that had been to see me. You said 
that you never cpnld have believed, if you had not seen il, that 
the roots of heaths could be coaxed up amongst stones and rough 
sod's of earth'. Now you have seen the roots of the he.ilbs 
here under my care actually all' coaxed up in one mass of white 
fibres, frorti 4 in. to 10 in. above the rim''of the pot, and the 
branches, in likg maimer, coaxed below the rim of the pot. } need 
not trouble an_\ one further with my own observations, except to 
say that we have only to go to any common, wliere the native 
heath grrws for an example. They do not have soil sifted lor 
them ; they do not have all the stones picked out of the 
earth to make tliem'grow: no; they grow amongst the stones 
and vegetiition continually springing'up round them; ;ind decay 
with'the season, with their roots about them to nourish them. 
Again,»go to the common, Igke a spot where the heath grows, 
dig the grounil u]), pick all the stones out of the ('arlh,t,' il't the 
toil, replant the heath plants, water them, nurse them, attend to 
them, &c. Do you think that would be dssistir.g nature.'' Far 
from it. You wix.dd soon find‘that you had been iiclin'tf in com- 
plt’le opposition to it in everything that you had been doing, in¬ 
stead of assisting; anil I fear we mav soon see lluit we h;i\e tdl 
*o acted, in almost every thing we have hitherto practiced. 

On second theugl/s, tliiil you tnay have il fro.n my own-pen, '] 
will tiike the presenl opportunity ofrnakilig :i few Keintirks on 
Potting, not oidy h&eths, but every thing, and Iciive you to make 
any observations j'ou'think in favour oi', or against, my system. 

My second letter explained to' yon how i-iy potting-bench is 
fririisl '-’ll; and my |)raclice is not to mix up any soil befoi^pbiinil, 
except' for such |)lants as balsam", chrysanthemums, pelaTlgo- 
ih'ums, anil plants of that description : but 11 r orchideou.s-stove 
■ plants,New ifolland plahts, hotiths, &c., 1 lian/lle jmd-|)ot 
them, according to their constitution, with loam, heath nifmlrl; 
pebbles, broken stones, whoh; ones, chtircv'il ituil charcoal dust 
(wliv'h is the life'and .soul of .almost'aft jil'ants, its ymrvrtll se.e 
as ] go Cli)*' soot, lime, sapd, bon'-’-ilust, tkc. Now,* for *w> 
amjile, I'fo you not think it would appear ridiculous of me. 
if 1 wt're going to fresh pot my New llolland jilants, il I jvere 
to say'll) one'/ir more of ure men, G ■I so much heath mould, so 
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inucli sand, so mncli loam, mul mix all well togStlier, for we 
will pot the New Holland plants to-day; or to the Ivy, Get tlife 
pots all,ready'crocked ? Ho you thiftk tl\.ese plants would requiTe 
all potting at the same time, and in the same soil ? I think I 
hear you say". No. Some of these plants make flieir*growth Jit" 
a very •(iff* rent season from what others do; some^are‘natives of 
high hilW, others ai'(? natives of swamps and v^dleys ; softie grow 
amongst flints, stoi^es, chalk, limestone, sandy places, loam, and 
roften vegetable earth : theaefore, do you not think I *ihonld be 
wrong in attempting to pot them all at one titne, all in one mix¬ 
ture, because they all came frftm New^ I-l«|^land ? Now this 
is jirecisely my system all through, eveu w’ith jiine phints (which 
I shall come to by and by), which is, to take the b])portunity of 
potting each |)lant iit any seasoft when it wants it, and not to 
return home and poT a house lull of plants, becauscf I saw my 
neighliour do his yesterday. ^ , 

^ J'b'ery man that is fond of the.jirofession Ire follows will 
1 ive a season ol his own, and not do as I once saw a man do. 
He came to see me at a time when I was watering my* bed of 
early tucumliers with cold water: he went home, wa.tered hi^ 
own the same way, but not con^idering wliTither, bis bed was in 
the same state as my owft, be killed the whole of his plants, 
and the next dav he came to abuse me for settinj; him a. bad 
example, and was kind enough to t^‘ll me at once that I jvas the 
means^fl' hj,s killing his cucumbers. I rfn iiiditl^ him that 
he had asked me if 1 olieji wateri>;l them in that way, and thai 
I told him as o4'tei^ a*,* they required it; that he saw where I 
letclied tlte water from, anil that*] had not ad»ised him to water 
his in the way that 1 iliil. I*le said he suspected I had set a 
tiap to catch him in. I told him to go home and begin to 
^I'ork himself in 85° of fieat*lbP three hours, conic out in hi:» 
•shirt slteies whew a sharp ea^st wind was f)k)W'iug,.and the tem¬ 
perature out of doors about ii5°, to dfink heartily at the 
pump; and then see if l^e should be able t i eat a hearty sup¬ 
per afterwards. He thought not. 'riien'why' blame me lor 
Ma\ing*killed your cucumbersJ'hat man is now living, and 
Ifad not, forgotten thekcircumstance the last time I saw hin*. ^ 
'file ft rst time the tlioughl oceuwed to me of using "rough 
spil w*is when I was about eleven years old. -1 went with nl^ 
Jalliar oye lyorniiig, at five o<;lockf to where fbere vrefe sonfb 
heaps mould,of di(Iererft sort^, to assist him'to cliop^u down, 
and fill the sieves., I ^-eui’ember as well the very spot, and what 
Piisseih, fls if it had fnq^pt'ned tins day,; for-1 got very hiyigry 
tcwmiTls reight o’clock/ and* fanciei|, breakfast-time <»vo«ild ’never 
oome. I asked my liflhei; if the mould wouiil not dif to grow 
ciiciyiilierspn if we \vere to<ehii|) it down, and-knock it to^iiepes 
with the back of the spade,rfuul iiicktouflhe stpncf. Unasked 
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mellow I C(5iilil think of sncli a. thin"; and told me to make 
hfaste and fiJ,! the sieve, or tlie job would not be finislied by break¬ 
fast-time: and it was more‘than half-past eight belbre. it, was, 
and my,basin of bread and milk was nearly cold when I got 
home. It*)we\er, in time, I kept thinking 1 would try if plants 
would not gro’w in mould without sifting. 1 begged ircuvrumber 
plant oP^ iny father,, made A bed of any rubDish 1 coiihfget, pul 
a quantity of earth, rough as it was, for thq-n to grow in, and 
succeeded in getting a lamous crop, and sold enough to buy 
nfyself a new hat.. However, no more notice was taken of it. 
We continued tq •, ift.inoulil fttr every thing except melons, both 
at home and wherever, I worked as journeyman: but 1 always 
kept thinking; if ever 1 should be a master myself, I would “see 
if things wonlil not grow witho'ut the earth being sifted; and I 
have since- many times .been ridiculed for using it in such a 
rough state, bqt 1 passed it olf by saying I had not lime to 
sift it. 


Diniensi'ina, Ilviglit, nf a few nf thr Frieux griitring at this Time in the 
Hrath-hiinxe at Dktnn Gardvns. 
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With stood pliuiti of di^irisMi ri'dira, Bow wiiita, laii.ita, sexfaria, Kuhicliwiw, 

• Bank vc;. and iiiaiit other ■'incics and varictic.f. 

I Itfir to oltscrve titat tite circi^iiiference ot* many of these 
valuable kiticls of /fricti may be doubted by xome, jiarticuiarly 
\N hen the liei<rlit of the plants is eoiisidereii. Who woitld ever 
think of /aiea Mtissont/, only 2 ft. 6 in. in height, feathering 
round the very rim of the pot with yotmg jhoots, with 13G 
hetids of flowers on it, b«ng S ft. 7 in. ill circumference? I 
know many will .say it cannot be in England, /.’rica metnUcHbra, 
.'(ft. () i»i. high only, but 10 ft. 2 in. in circumference, with young 
wood ^l^lbove and below the etige of the tob: it .is in bloom, 
with more tfian 2000 lyiads of,flowers on it, at this' vej'y time. 
No one would Ixlieve that tlx'se and many others, two years ago, 
were as tfill as 1 am, scraggy, sind naked-stginmed; but so it 
was; ainl, if 1 should be s|/ureJ another month, they will be 
.still more dwarfish. 

* ISictou Garilriis, Oct. ^9. ♦Sf2. 


Aut. VI. On the Stftiue and Itatils o/^ the common Jf'asp. 

By .T. Wion ioN. 

the was|^ is ferocious anti cruel towards iw fellttw 
iusi rts, .still it is very lively : indeed,*more so thait the honey-bee. 
Komt* give was^ts tlie credit ot’ being “ tnore ^lolisiied in tht?n' 
•intel'co^wse «tith each other,”*'hat"is, they do luit :ft'*ck artd 
*pViinier others! dwellings like the hive-bees; but ihij praise is 
hardiv tlue«to tUein,# nnlikt; honey-bees, wasps store up 
N< 4 thi 2 g*in their ncs^ worth phnjdcrinji Ilo^'ever, excep^tlieir 
vtffiicioirsne.s.s, they afe peficeable,.;md will seldofli mttnfk one 
•withopt^provocation : T)ut it is useless lor nie to say an^ thing in 
fnvotir of }fasps; ntdnxly likes them; few persons think sndi nests 
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worthy farther notice timn (lestrof'in|T them. I know of no,one, 
except lieiv'mur, who lias kept wasps in <i;lass hives to ascertain 
their liabits. I iiave done the same tiling, and found tliev’ Inihils 
are, in some res]>ects, similar to those of tlie iioney-hee, hut in 
Olliers widely oifl'ereitt, as the following will show. 

During, this season, I suspended in the top of a hell.glass a 
wasp’s comb containing b.ood, eggs, tind'six working wasps, 
but no 'queen. The hc.atlless colony had tlivir liberty, fed the 
grubs, but adiled nothing to the nest, neither maile any iittempts 
tO'Create a (pieen, tis it is said bees tlo when jiut to such a test. 
To ascertain the.hitter was the grand object 1 h.id in view. 'J'ik‘ 
wasps became weak, aijd I destroual them. 'I’liis agrees w ith 
what a writef says: — If, by any accident, before the other 
female wasps are hatched, the qtrei'ii mother pet ishes, the IR I'tei s 
cease their labtmrs, lose tjieir instinct, and ihe.” 

I furnished the bell-glas., \sith another comb similar ,V> tlu- 
other, with the mouths of the cells upwards, beitig the rev« rse of 
the usual way, which is tiownwards; likewise six woikeis and a 
fjueen V.asp. I conlitied them thiee da_\s, and gaie them I'ood: 
they fed the grubs with great care, but took httli' inteie't about 
their iK-'l until they h'.td their liberty. I ptit another queen into 
the nest, w Inch was'soon cast out ('ead. 1 repeatid this with 
anotlier fjueen, and instantly the righllul (jiiifu de'tio_\ed her. 
I’liis agrees with the habits of (ju-ens in a luehife. 

As the bell-glass was tight and in darkness, one ndij''t ha\e 
thought that the inmates wonl^l have dis|)ensed with the paji, r 
covering to their cells : Imt no, the romb ..as s., m t of. n d o\ er, 
except the etitraii'c lielow, which shows tluir instinct cannot 
be altered. In this rcsjiect, it sii.qiasses that ol the hiieduas. 
Though the latter block iiji all little crannies in the hive, the\ 
Ijever make the least atteni|it l<, j. oiict tluir combs lioiii tlu 
weather, e\en in ciises' whtre it is wanted, lor im t.nice, w le n they 
construct their cells in the open air. I ( xaniined the lust, and 
foutifl the position ol the c’- lls was alteied. Irom then’ months 
beitig njiwards to do .vnwiirds. 'I'Ins coiist;nit i iile of sirnctnie 
by wasjis is easily accounted ior.-like the hone\-bees they begin 
their nest at the top of the cavit_\ ; do noi laiige their^la inb 
vertically ;is they do, but hen i/oni;dly; ami loini niany dist'llict 
preallelogranis, some say sixteen, Inil eight or twtlve (mines 
nearer tjie mark. 'I'lie cells are lu xagonal, and formed of the 
‘•siitne kind of wati r-proof pajier .hat c^n t rs them, not dnided Isv 
double jiartition walls, as l)i. llarclay savs. I’roli.ibly he was 
led itito error by examining cells I'ha'. Ti. d contained Urood, 
whereXI film, or rather a jiart oVthe cocoon, is left by the ins^^ct. 
'1 he Cl 11« of tlu> was)) that Iniilds on a '’.naiicli show this the 
most; indeed, so nnvch so, that tln-y .'ipjiear round. V.’asps’ 
eoilibs., re nuji ely for reari'ig the bi'iOoil; they tire not arranged 
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ill Ujo opposite layers of cellsj like llie bees’, but i»i one only, 
eon^eciueiitly the top of the combs is conipos'ccl of yie bases of 
the cells, and forms nearly a le\el (luor, on which the insects c»n 
|iass ahif repass. S|)ac( 4 s about half tyi incli hi^h are left between 
each comb, supported by many little pilltirs^ formi^l of* ille sanje* 
Idmd o|, ii^aterials as the coiiibs^ except more ^lue, in their 
composition, }ierhapi* saliva from the»insects. There is* a Sluice 
also between the combs and the outside shell' in short,*except 
,a k’W of tile npper*ones, lln^v are not •attached to it at all; coii- 
secpieiitly have no support from it, but from the pillars fixed iit 
tlhf to]) of the cavity. The lows'r end of th^ first formed, or 
jiriiieipal, offe forms the basi' of the first ci’lls:*in truth it is the 
bef'vmiii'T of ihe nest. 'I'he sanu mav'be saiil of csich succec-d- 
in<j di\isioii Ilf combs. '1 lie m;».t,':it first, i' about *1110 si/.e of 
h:df a pigeon's egg, cBiitaining about thn e cells, enhirged during 
'the season bv coatings on the oiitsifle. the inner oPies being 
nri'ugru up with them, or, mofe properly, ind;|, cells; a few, 
1'iwevt.r, are alwa\s left, as a sure rief eiice tigainst the weather. 
.\ nest before me nn asnus feet round, having nine tltvisions 
of combs, \:u'\ing in si/e ticcording to the sh.ipe of the cone, or 
nest; the entrance is in the side, as it us«ali\ is in tlfe grountr 
wiisp’s nest; bnt not sowiihthe one that^niiTds on a branch, 
theie it is alwa\s below. 

Sofiii^times there ate two i-ntriinees to a v.op's tu-si, fiom one 
tifwhu^dt Is said the inmates unri'ormly is-.iie, .ai-l eiiTcr the 
lU’st through Tiu’ other. I havi' im experience eif thi<, intleeel 1 
doubt it. I otiglg to njpntioi^, if llie ca\ily admits of exc.oatiein’ 
there is sp.ici; lietween it tind lhe,nest. Ily these- ingenious con- 
ti nances the iiise-cts have fVeie aevc's. beith within ami without, 
•to their ‘‘pape-r metropolis."’ There are cxceptiem' ft eun their 
gene t al rule s eif strue tiPie, *s]»eciall_\ wlu-n the- spejct- cluisell 
.wjll not^aelmil of <i\cavalion b\ the w;i'ps, \*hei are-expe rt mmersT 
They selelom epiit the-, nest \tithotit a leiaeUiii flie'*r m.mdibles. 
It is astortishing what excavalieuit tln^ semiethnes make, e nough 


,Io holel a common bei hivf-. ^ 

» . Se'iirt' assert. 1 think Ueamunr ele>es. that wasps, like bees, 
Itjive'^tnree' different-si/eel cells; tfiis, how eeer, is w i ong. The 
(j(le<|n!?^md elremes .-i# reared in the fame comb ami in thclsame- 
si/ed Cells ; the' eui'e diflei'ence' is in the ceiceion of the (|uce'uj* 


Iff ing raiseel a liMh' higher than^that yf the dron^, c.tuseij by tljg 
gi;ubs litflng*longer. I5e>yi centre fi’ilh about-.the latte'r part of 
Augllsl, :uid iirl' niinTerems, e'specially the latter, which? like the; 
workeu's^ val f in sVe-* an aelehtie'iial se'gnjent in their ;ibelei- 

lITe*^ 3i;ive- lie) sting, ami me eitsily krteiwn by th^ir lemg^lark 
fee^trs. *Unlike'. the- elrone* in a beehive, tlie-y search*^> 1 - leieiel; 


Oaviug iH) probosci-p ihe'V rtinimt suck tre>U’»cuf) e'r tube fle^wcrs; 
may-4)e see<i on the >ne)w-beny’ami fennel bleis.soiiy,, bii^ rawly 
in a rotten plum. I lu-v/r Alisceiverefl th» u)uftg,^tieoys Rbroa^V 
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at this period, pcrlmps they are (bd by the workers, as they, feed 
ene another in the nest. A writer says tliat the drones lake an 
active part in the colon}', and for tliis reason they are not de¬ 
stroyed by the workers liki* the tlrono l)ces. Tliis is not at all 
•clear, for the <lrand business of the colony is draw!n<f to a close 
when they ajipear. As the nest contains no store, the ckarife ol 
.eating a-nd not adding to« it cannot be laid to them. In truth, 
what uicr would it be for the workers to slaughter the tlrones, 
when they themselves art about ti'. cjuit the nest, leaving both 
them and the females to their fate ? Alter they have met to 
secure a future inerease the dr.ones perish, anil, luckily, many of 
the queens also. W’hat ol' the latter survive theinter in a 
torpid state? amongst ilry hioss, &c., appear in sjn ing to comniknci' 
fresh coloiiies. ' • 

At first- each is an insulated being, and bigiiis the ni'st as 
already slated. As soon as the cells arc partly fini-hed, an 
egg is deposited in each, sometimes, but very rarely, two. not 
at the bottom, as in liees’ cells, but on one side a little ahovi' it, 
to give room for the excrements lioni the insects, \iliich are oi'a 
daik substance, and the only stole, if 1 ma} say so. found in a 
wasjis’ nest. In.alum! Ibnr da\' the eggs ari’ hatched, anti the 
brood are fed by the (jiieen. \\'hilia in the grnb state llii} aie 
very voracious; after thiy sj)iii the cocoon tiny cease to eat. In 
aliout two or three weeks the} cut through tin ir coco ns and 
come forth perfect was|is. Alter this the queen dot's, not go 
nbroadp hbr sole occupation seems deiiositing the eggs ; indiaal 
she gets too heavy to fly. A writer telio ns that the brood are 
“ educated by the (|neen beforu they can assist her m her great 
design.” '^I'hough realiv curious U) hear of the education ol m- 
sects, I reply to it, I liavc seen wasp*, without a (pieeu emerge 
from theii* cells, and instantly feed, the starving blood. W'lm 
taught the queen to'raise so inteiesting a stivicture ali'.r Ivii.g 
four months torpidf .Saying more is ikseles^. 'i'he (|ini'n is 
.soon surrounded by numerous woikeis plundernig every while; 
some say three thousand, but this is stietihing. Though in the 
first-formed cells there may be ireared thny successive nrooiK 
during the season, there cannot be above one in the lasi-fo>;me ! 
combs, which are the droijcs anij (jueeii';; 'J’here ap|)e’ar" no 
•fi'unilation fiir I’errot’s belief that tlie eggs to pioduce the former 
are laii) by .sma'Ier iincens. Where can tiny ineit with males 
to make them fnnlful? Indcedithe fset that liolh ajipeln- at o’lc 
time is enough to upset it. 1 (juesrion if the young (jiiecns 
deposit eggs until the following sea’ >m ; but, if an ><iiicident 
lia|ipeii to the old one, llie caSe may be altered. 1 am ied to 
think so by having once taken the ohli (jueen from a nest of 
hornets. In two weeks after there were flesh eggs in several 
ceKs; the nest contained several hundred }oung quevns.. J''hat 
^oung queen'I’ les deposit eggs is no jriterioii, for their colony 
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exists throughout the year. Tliere seems a .mystery about the 
impregnation of the queen wasps, hke that of the queen bees; btft 
the foymcr must meet with the maISs before they disperse from 
the nest. I have tioubts about whitt oijerates on the ipsects to^ 
,cau8e tlieir destruction; it cannot be altogethev owjhg to the* 
cold, (»5 generally supposed, for sometimes waSps’ Siests .are 
found tenantless befdre the cold sets ih; for instance, thl^ season' 
I cut one from a lifuncli on the 25th of August; at that time it 
vrifs.hot imlecd. By the b^ tl;e nest belonged to a rare kind of 
wasp in this p.irt of the country, though common in the north. 
The texture of the nest is finnef and dat'ker«than that of the 
common wasp, and very like the nest of ^ larger wasp, though less 
contmon than the ground one, which builds in the* ground also, 
w■ho^e nest is formed of liirneous'finres from wood not so rotten 
as that which the common was|) nses.^whose nest is vttj-y brittle, 
at least the coveryjg. In sonje situations the more varied 
iqaterials that wasjis scrape with their mandibles \rill, of course, 
alter the colour and texture of their nests. Still, different kinds 
of wasps have their favourite materials. This I know by*lntving 
different kiiuls at work close together. Their nests ^’aried ii» 
colour like those just hinted at. In the flarkor one there ap¬ 
peared ns if cow-dung werein the c.)mposiiion. But with regard 
to tht^wasp that builds on a branch, if the rentier knows its habits 
yerhaps^ he will notice it. Mndie sterns to have mistaken this 
wasp fW tile (iommun one, .says but little al)o*ut it, observes 
that “ idle lioys plug u|> the enW'ance to the nests with clay, 
ami then set thetn i«lrflt down a cascade.” May not the habits 
of this was}) be more fitted for aliorihern climute? If so, that 
jinay account for the insects fenving the nest so soon. Though 
the other kind of wasps »]o not leave them until about the first 
or mitidle of October, yet fitcy get careless about tVeir nest* 
hfter the drones aftd qiqiens qfimc forih, wlijch sliuws they have 
fulfilled tj^e grand objett of their.beiim, that is, reared others to 
increase their s|)ecics in t^ie manner before .stated. In a former 
Jliajicr ^ noticed the necessity of encourageflient being givett to 
|)*revent such incren*'. It is uselev> llir me to mention the vari¬ 
ous to accom})l^sh this, for they are well known t* those 

conR-rned about wasps. I think Some, with me, will *douU 
f^jr Joaeph Banki^’s statement, though it seems to luive the sanctiem 
*»f Mr. k^nigbt; “ If you can otfce sefite and destroy tho»>^ntiiieIk 
ifttt wasps’nest,ihe reinaii^ler wi^l not attack you.” Mr^Knight, 
however, trul^ ohsprve#:*** If one c.sca|K‘s from within, it comes 
differentten!|)er.” , • * • 

F^:onckKle with ohsetvinffthat tint old saying, “ A plunt year 
will be y wasp oim,"*lias,been liilfilled tjiis Jast siimhier, for 
waspi httve^een nunjerous hidoed. 

Cosicif Gardens, Oct.B.gl6i'2. 
ad Ser. — 1842. XII. 

O 
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Art. VII. On thinning Plantations, By Archibald Gorhie, 

F.JI.S., &c. 

f < f , 

The frfc^uenw where^ltlr ill-nianaged 'plantations of forest 
tffees meet the^yc ii> every direction, all over the 6ountry, may 
render any attempt to point out the neglect a little haairdous, 
•and in pQ^ny instapees unsfaccessful. It very often hapf ens that 
all the sympathies of the proprietor are in fayour of allowing all 
trees, in anything like a thriving condition, to remain. Few 
pfbprietors have had leisure or inclination to study the subject 
so closely as to ehahle them clearly to foresee the consequence 
either of judicious thinnpig, or its neglect. In some, a wish to 
make something of the thinnings prevents tlie ofK'mtiou being 
entered niton till such mischief'has occurred as even time, with 
skilful npinagcinent, caanot altogether remedy. JIcnee the 
almost branchless skeletons of forest trecs^ that in close order 
disfigure the demesnes around many a country scat, where such 
management is scarcely excusable. In forests, where very large 
masses have been planted in one or two seasmis, the supply »>f 
thinnings may exceed the dem.,nd in a contiguous market, and 
the forester’s accmnt'of cxi>cnsc for thinning and i»runing may, 
in such cases, exceed the procccris oV the sale. From the same 
causes, we often see on the lawn groups of treet plantetl with 
the fuV intention on the part of the planter, in the ouUct, tha^, 
the nurse^ Should'be timely removed, to allow those t-ces in- 
tendeeV ultimately to adorn the grounds to assume their na¬ 
tural fonns; but these very nurses arc, iti pine cases out of ten, 
allowed to beconre robbers, c.xiludiiig the light and tlie air I'rom 
those trees which they were at Virst only intcndeil to shelter 
while young, and sucking up the food, from the soil that should 
tgo to foster the reserves; so that'nurses ami nursed soon indi- 
cate, by their tall,'slender, and leafless sluinks, that tliley haVe 
outlived the means of nqurishment, and entirely dcf'eateil the 
purposes of the planter. It were easy to point out many places 
where the lawn is'disfigured by stiff outlines of jilanjations,* 
enclosing masses of miscrabh; trees stiuggling for light and air 
till sof.rccly a leaf remain.** on the summit/of the saples* w.tle to 
elaborate fhc sap, whereoV the vinuerous matted riMits ol tof» 
many contending neighbours prevent anytjiing like a fidl 
supplj', ‘ There arc a few'exceptions, but they are sti'l too fev 
to furnish sufficient stimulating exfimjilfs to .projH'r mnna^d- 
ment. One would think that in sucli-arity ,bs hkMnburgh, tlie 
metropolis of Caledonia, the scat oV IcaVning, the ^odam 
Atht*n8,'i a/iy small patches.of treef. wotild afford a si»eciin(’.ii of 
the very nr plus cJtr^ of skilful managemerif, in bringing forward 
the tlecs to form beau ideal specimens, whether for prnamqnt or 
^utility'. But no; juttf lock along ^’rince’s Street, and you will, 
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8ce«ne •£ the finest streets is the world horribly flisfigured by 
a lieterogeneous mass of trees crowding upon each other In 
cndlcs% confusion. Oak, elm, ash,* pofjars, birch, maple, beech,, 
lime, and laburnum appear in a sort of medley motpotonous 
to show anything like variety. 

In iiie«olden time, indeed, such was‘the coiftmon modp of 
formin';^ plantations* implying a tacil confeejgion on thft part of 
the planter that Jje did not clearly understand what* &inds of 
ti%C8 were most suitable far the soil and situation, leaving the 
trees to determine that point, as lacing the»beBt judges in the 
niatter; and, while the soicnctf of arbiyicaiture was in its 
infauc}', the practice luul at least the i^tof prudence supplying 
th<? place of skill. In the neighl>yirhoiKl of smoky towns, s’uch 
ns “ Aiild Reekie," another eleluent connected with*the health 
of plants had to be considered; and here the rangd for obser¬ 
vation and ex]»cricnce was, froin.tlio very nature^ of the locality, 
inucli limitisl, w liiA may account /or the closely planted mix- 
ture.s of trees in the sejuares and ojtCii spaces in Queen’s Street 
and the Nor’ Loch; but now that the trees have, for tfie most 
part, provcsl by their healthy appcjirance and vigort>y8 growth 
that they stand in a congen'uil soil and Tdiiniste, unscathed by 
smoke or 84»oty particles, ifis high time tluit something decisive 
sliould immediately be set about, to render those plantations, 
whicn^vt iwescnt form an eyesorv t(t every practised pyc, an 
ornunMrnl toyhc town, and an example of olnuimeftt and utility 
to the country. The necessjiry»oj)eratioHs would anord useful 
employment to*tt ft;w*of those labourers who are at present in 
want of \Vork: and, wluit must Vcommend iato the authorities 
coinrerned, the jiroeeeds would likely more than pay the labour 
in the mean time. This .would jjilace the jdantations in question 
!n such a positii>n as to iiisitre, what must have been originidljr 
ibtcndatl, proi)er*8j)ecinicns pf trees in their natucal form; and 
also, whqre that was objenM. jaxjjwrly frained specimens of 
trees for priHlucing tinibpr. 

If i|. be a.sked how all this is to Im‘ efieeted, I would say, in 
flic first place, let » properly ((halifiisl jK'ivon (and surely there 
ilte m-^y sueh amon^ Scotsmen, who would give their srrvicus, 
citlftv gratis or on very easy, terms,* for so laudable an (SbjecQ 
sghv'Uand marlj| all trues that should ultimately stand for re¬ 
serves. •In doing this he would martc, at propev distanrt -, sut*h, 
trt;e% a.s* would jippeav to tiiiu li6st suited for standings whether 
to form objtstts otj oriyuaent or utjlity, timlier tree8 or trees of 
naluifl Tonu, in suAi |>ffu;es as .might, bo fix\'d on by tlw^ in 
auttioritt. Jn makinj; hi# seleetiuns hc^ would Ifc able? from 

to throw the 
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(80 marked i&ould not be depriw?d totally of shelter «t once; 
only a few/xees should be taken down next to them, to give 
robm for allowing thci^i to‘acquire proper form of head and 
range of,root for supplying uourishnieiit, taking out nurses from 
time to tfpne, those'selected filled the space around them., 

This woidd give the ground «, clothed apjKsirance durkig the 
period that tlie treps were hequiring maturity. « 

In the'lower parts of the ground, groups yiight be trained to 
become lofty timber trees wherc suoh might be desired; but bn 
the banks, and near the street, trees should be left at jtroper 
distances to assupie tjieir natuhd forms, and eai;h group or mass 
should consist of one gepus, with the lowest-growing and most 
ornamental species next the ^street; and ample space should be 
left ultimately, when all intervening trees were taken away, to 
show each individual tree to advantage, ‘surrounded by grass 
touched by its descending braqchcs. r 

The thinnings absolutely necessary to Ve removed in the 
meantime might, in such a town as Edinburgh, sell for billet 
w(xm1, and would more than cover the exjtense of labour; or, 
j*erhaj)s, pome of tl»e plants might be sold ibr the purjtose of 
giving immediate clfcct-to villa grounds and lawns in the 
vicinity of the town. Should any'jMtrtiou be destined to be 
trsioed as timber trees, they would require ai little judicious 
pruning, as well as instant rjelief from their enci'oachiug'' neigh¬ 
bours. Those intended for what may be called hiW- trees 
would require no praining, except where it was rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the jtrescncc of decayrng brJinflics. Should these 
operations be instantly gone al<l)Ut, Edinburgh may, u't a future 
period, be as famous tor its lofty specimens of I'orest trees us is, 
8yon House at the present day; but p few years' neglect, and 
ihose fine trees, which now havd the a])peanince of an unshorn 
hedge, are irteooveiwbly lost, eithqr for ornanKmt or ust^l’ulnesk,' 
and their tall timber and brauchloss stebis will set tljc powers 
of nature and of art, to reduce tfqan to go<xlly forms, at 
defiance. «- 

Annat Cottage, Braes of Gftehie, Ock 28.*1842. 

•’ . • 

VVe sincerely hope that the very judi<M(5u8 remarks cont:dned 

hn Air. Gorrie’s article will not be lost op the Lord Provtvit aiyi 
town coqncil of Edinburgii. It w.as, no doubt, p giysat step, 
thirty years.ago, to get trees platded in the Nor’ Loch atUll;, and 
the ^ect on us, when we first saw thesp nlantanony, in August, 
1841, was like cnchaotipent, 'as compftrtd v itii the stale »*f tlic 
groulad wjie* we left Scotlaigd.' liut it wis not then customary 
to pay much atteption to the kinds of tr«A;s planted; or to tLciy 
dispowtion in groppS, or in such a.nianncjr n** t'> l>»vc Alp^ays 
oni k<xd provailing in one place. . Neither were the value of 
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^▼ei^^reens, either as trees or undergrowthe, morl especially the 
latter, so well understood then as at present.* Were Aese 
plantations to l>c made again, a Very.different feeling would \je 
evinced, and the 8|«ice now covered yith the aommQnest trees, 
almost airdeciduous, and without evergreen sirul^,- would’pro- 
bably b« made to contain such h collection as \foul^constitute a 
tolerjd)ly complete arlM)rctum. We do i\pt suppos^^there is a 
finer situation jyiy where for jHjat-^arth trees and shrubs than 
‘the bottom of the Nor’ Lech; and, hence, rhododendrons, azaleas, 
kalmins, and all the numerous and beautifid species of Amc!li<5an 
trees an^ shrubs, which deliglit in a /nra«t, peaty, rich soil, 
might produce there a splendid eflcct.* Tlie sloping bank of the 
C?88tle Hill is equally well adapted for a pinetum, and it is*quite 
large enough to afford space Tor one jdant, or even two, of all 
the hardy Conilora*, and half a dpacn of such species as the 
Anaicaria iinbricjta, the dofx^r cwlar. and tpe cediu* of Leba- 
(;on. The laink on the Prince’s tercet side might he devoted to 
the common kinds of trees, and the shrubs (exclusive of the peat- 
earth kinds to he jdauted in the bottom) might he (fistribnted 
along the walks. One plant of each species might l^e nameth as 
in the London parks (sec )>. 643.); amf in the o|>en places here 
and there, near the waTks, hut >«> a^ never to interfere with 
hryadth of effect, (hero might he snuill circular beds, fr<Mn 2 ft. 
to 6Tt. in dmincter, for ma.-i.-os uf tli>wcts, one kliul only being 
sow* or planted in a l>ed. in onlcr to jtrf)cfuc«‘ intis^es of colour. 
It is not yet too huo to i.irsy out these suggestions in oon- 
ne.xion with rtie ihftming’rvcomnmndcd by Mr. Gorrie; but it 
■would *l>e necessary to give A() the idea «f pasturage, and of 
letting part of the grounfl as a nursery, and to keep the grass 
short by mowing, lathis mowing, however, were followed up 
<d«wcly on the gn>wth of*the gnuss, it^would, in a few years, 
w'eaken the rbots so inufh as to dimmish* tkc frequency of 
its rccjirrencc. * 

If these suggestion^ of ours arc considered extravagant, tho 
saiiif objections cannot be made to thos^ of Mr. Gorrie, which, 
wc again sjiy, wnll. wse trusf, uu’ct with due avttention in tho 
pA';*r quarter.] 


'Akr. VIII. On Siillnm ’sielioldi, and other Plants ()f dow Growth. 
^ ft^yiicii A HEW Tongue, Esq. 

SielH)i(l/,»a pkmt whU'h, although Ifcrdy, tloes uot 
grow to perfecti^)n* iiwhe open air, but .succeed!.* best wheq 
tcsntexl as u greei\jH>usc plaiX." {Gard. thwn., p. 671. *1842.) 
Lest the above sluuiM deter any •yne f|.x)nif placiljfl' S«lum 
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Sieboldi in tlfe open border, I wish to state that it is now^ 
Octbber 20thf in as great perfection, in my garden, as could be 
(lesirei), furnishing it with a Ifttle plot of rosy bloom, whtn.ali 
liardy and low-wowing perennials, besidel itself, are out of 
flo'wtr. 'V ' « 

Plants of* huRible growth, and those which creep‘or "trail 
upon the,‘ground, a,re nevet seen to much' advantage'when 
merely dotting or starring rockwork, a use foi; which it is cus¬ 
tomary to recommend them. Jt is when spreading over mini- 
alurS hills, or creeping down the steeps of tiny ravines, after^ 
nature’s own fashi<^ Uial they Surprise the eye with ^ blaze of 
beauty surpassing, if possible, that which is cast upon moun¬ 
tains by a glorious sunset. It i^s then, loo, that they, though oift 
of 6ower, can give us superior delight, if the artist can make 
good use of the various shades of green and grey which they 
afford him. A little knoll of grass-green saxifrage, and a nton- 
ticule of variegated stonecrop, (the latter appearing as if gilded , 
with the rays of the setting sun, and the former resembling a 
rich pasture in May), are of themselves beautiful objects in the 
moiith of March; but when forming with others a sceiie, they 
become doubly interesting, even at tliat bleak time of the year, 
for there are then, for relief, the darker greens of speedwells, 
the grey, almost the white, foliage of mouse-ear duckweed, the 
grey-grew of ^l^ssuiri saxaiile, the snow-white flowers^rfi' the 
alpine rock-cr£ss, tlie pink bloom of £rica carnoa, an(^, to 
darken nooks and dells, our native heathe and periwinkle. 

We frequently witness how muclf elegabce aful beauty can 
be produced out of tlie commonest materials, when arrarigecl by 
the dexterous hand of a woman of la4te; and the most neglected 
moor plants ^of our own country need but the same mind to 
direct their arrangement, in order to become surpassingly beau¬ 
tiful. The truth ef this will be evide;it to any orte who, al^e to 
the beauties of nature, has sqen Piountain dr moorland bright¬ 
ened in one spot by the numerous flowey s of f)rucumbent l)ed- 
straw, and glowing in* another with wild thyme or with Z''r)cu 
cin^rea; but more strikingly true will the observation appear to 
him.who-'D his rambles may have been fortut)ate enough ta^fid, 
large spaces ' " 

, „ gleaming with piir|)lc and gold 

notwithstanding thaft imperial conjbnctioii of,colours be made by 
nothing more than valueless heaths and dwitrf wjiihs.,. 

Forlbn Cottairey near tMiXcaUer^ 

Met. 2. 1842. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. 1. Catalogue (f Worts on CUirdeuing, Agruulture, Botanf, 
Rural Arthitecture, 8fc., lately published, tvfth sonjp Acatfinl of 'those 
comideied the more interesting. , 

Tub SiSiurhan Horlini/tiirist; or, an Attempt to teaet^thc Science *q/ul Practice 
of the Culture amt Management of the Kitchen, FruU, amt Forcing Garden, to 
those who have had no prcowigi Knowtedge or Practice in thesf Departments 
of Gardening, U_v J. C. Loudon, F.L.S,, &c. Illu»traCed witlbEn* 

grnvings on Wood. 1 vol. 8vo, m>. 732, and 383 woodcuts. London. 
J842. 

•Wu have taken a great deal of pains with this voliima, and we h(H>e we 
have produced a work vhicli will Ix^ i^re useful to the an^iteur and the 
young gardener than any other of the kind. We shall only, at present, give 
an extract from the (.'ontents. • ' • 

" iianics of the Fruits and Culinary Vegetables cultivated ifl British Gar- 
den.s, in different Lan^iuges, &e. Lilt of Kngravings. Introduction. 

* Pakt I. Facts rehitivc to Plants, the Soil. .Manures, the Atmosphere, &c., 
on which Horticulture is loiinded. 

Chap. I. Plants considered with reference to their Culture m Gardens, 
.'sect. I. The Analogy between Phtnts and Animals considered with refe¬ 
rence to Horticulture. Sect. 2. Che-sificatiota of Plants, w ith a view*to 
Horticulture, Sect. 3. Nomenclature of Plants \^th#vicw to Horticulture. 
Sect. +. Structure of Plants with a view to Herticiiltiire. Sect. 5. Func- 
tioni of Plants with reference to Horticulture. Sett. (i. The Geogpiphicai 
HistrilAtion of Plants, and their Stations and Habitations, with reference to 
their ^ulture in tiardens. * , , * 

Chap. H. SRils considered with reference to Horticulture. .Sect, 1. Origin 
and Kinds of Soils. K(^'t.*2. The knprovement of Soils with*a view.to 
Horticulture. * « * • 

Chap. til. Manures considered wi^ reference to^lorliculturc. Sect. 1. 
Organic Manures. Sect. 2. InorgiHnic Slanurc.s. Scit. 3. Mixed Manures. 

Chap. IV'. The Atmo.sphere considered with reference to Horticulture. 
Sect. I. Heat considered with reference to Horticulture, Sect. 2. Atmo¬ 
spheric Moisture considered wifli reference to Horticulture.* Sect. 3. 
*Agitalibn of the Atmosphere considered with *r{jlereycc to Horticulture. 
Sect. 4. Light consideredi with riTcroncc to Horticnltiirc. * ^ 

Chajj. A', Worms, Snails, Slugs, HI|itilco, Birds, (tc., considered with refe¬ 
rence to Horticulture. Sectnl. The Eiirth-worm eonsidcred with reference to 
Horti^iiltiire. Sect. 2. Snails and Slugs considurad with reference to Horti¬ 
culture. Sect.3. Inserts conaiderod i*itli reference to Horticulture. Subsect. 1. 
Of ^ig^ature of Iiisecif, and their Clastification. Siibsect. 2. Transformation 
bf4nsccts. Siibscct. 3.»Food of Insects. Subsect. 4. Disfribiition*nd Hilbita 
of Insects. Suhscct. j. I'ses oOlnsccts.* Subsect. (!. Meaiis conVived by 
KtWufe to limit tl^‘ Multiplication of Insects. Suhscct. 7. Means dcvlsecHy 
Ara for yresyiig the Progress of tisect.sain Gardens, it of dejtiyyiiig them 
there. ’Sect. 4. Amphihious ^iiima^ considered witb.rcfercmce to HorticuS 
turc* Sect, 5. ffirds considered with reference to Hortieultuae. Sect. fi. 
The smaller QitadrilpetlsAofUidercd wilji reference to Horticulture. 

. Cljip* VI. Hiscnscs^nd Accidents^of Phials coiwWered with reference to, 

IWrticullurc. , ,TT -• a 

Part 11. lmpleroents.«Striictures, nmrOperations of HorticuHjire. 

Chapfl. Implements of llfirticnlture. Sect. ^ General Observations on • 
Ihe^Constrrfction and Vses of the Itiipicments used im Horticulture.* Sect 2. < 
Tools used in Horticulture., ^ect. 3. Ustmnients jjsc* in HMcuiture. 
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Sect. 4. Utensiij used in Horticulture. Sect. 5. Machines used in Hprti- 
culture. Miscellaneous Articles used in Horticulture. 

C|iap. II. Stfuctures and Edifices of Horticulture. Sect. 1. Portable, Tem¬ 
porary, and Movable Structures, i^ect. Fixed Structures used in Horti¬ 
culture. Subsect. 1. Walls, Espalier Kails, and Trellis work. Subsect. 2. 
'Fixed Struc(«res Lr growing'Plants with Glass Roofs. Subsect. 3. Edifices 
used in Horti6iltu^. ‘ . , 

Chap III.* Operations of Horficufture. Sect. 1. Horticultural Labours. 
Subsect. I,' Horticulture Labours on the Soil. Subsect. 2. GarderfLabours 
with Plants' Sect. 2. Operations of Culture. Subject. I. Propagation. 
J 1. On Propagation by Seed, ‘y 2. On Propagation by Cuttings., 3. Pro¬ 
pagation by Lmvcs. J 4. Projmgation by layers. ^ !>. Propagation' by 
Suckers, Slips, OffsetSi'Runners, and Simple Uivisioii. 6. l*ropugation bjr 
grafting, inarching, awd bivlding. $ Grafting by detached !;|rions. § H. 
Grafting by approach or inarching. • $ !). Budding or grafting by detached 
Buds'. Subsect. 2. Rearing. (J'l. Transplanting and Planting. $2. Potting 
and Repotting or Shifting. § 3. ISuning, ^ 4. Thinning, jj 5. Training, 
$6. Weeding. § 7. Watering. J 8. Stirring the S')il and Manuring. J ft. 


iecting and improving Plants in Culture. § 1C. Operations of Order and 
Keeping. , 

Chap. IV. Operations of Horticultural Design and Taste. 

^iiap. V. Operations of general Management. 

Pakt hi.* The Culture Of the ICitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Garden. 

Chap. I. Lay ingout and planting the Kitcb'Jn nud Fruit Garden. Sett. I. 
Laying out the Kitclien-Gartlen. Sect. 2. The Distribution of Fruit Trees 
in a Kitchen-Garden. Subsect. 1. Wall-fruit Trees. Sub-scct. 2. Fruit 


Trees for^ Espaliers and Dwarls. ,Subsect. 3. Fruit Shrubs. .SufTsecl. 4. , 
Selection of Fruit Treeir adapted for an Orchard. ' 

Chap. II. Cropping and general Management of a Kitclicn-Gardcn St^cl. I. 
Cropping.” Sect. 2. Rotation of CWips. Scit-Jl. Planting, sowing, cul¬ 
tivating, and inaiiaging. ' ‘ 

Chap. III. The F'orwing Dcpartuieig^ Sect. 1. Culliire of the I’ine-apfile, 
and Management of the I'incry. Sub.scct. I. Natural Data on which the 
Culture of the Pine-apple is fouiidctl. Subsect. 2. Culture of the Pine-apple 
in British Gardens. .Sect. 2. Culture of. the tJrr.pe Vine under Glass and on 
Wblls. Subsect. i. Natural Data on whicli the Culture of the Gra|)e Vine 
is founded. Sub,scc 4 -2.4’ropagation, pruning, and truiifiiig the Vine?' Sub¬ 
sect. 3. Culture of the Grape Vine under Glass. 'Subsect. 4. Growing the 
Grape on open Walls, and on Cottages. Sub.sect. 6. Insects, Diseases, Ac., 
of the Grape Vine. Sect. 3. Culture of the Pcaeli and Necluriiic under Glass. 
Subsect. 1. Natural Data*on whiih the Culture of the Peach is hviiidcd. 
Subsect. 2. Culture of the Peach uiuj^r Glass in Bril isle G.irdcns. Sub.sect. 3. 
The Details of a routine Course of forcing the Peach hir two Years. tfOi. 4.' 
Cufturc ol’the Cherry under Glass., Hubsect. 1. Natdral Data for the Ciilv^.r^ 
of^the Cherry. Subsect. 2. The Practice of'Cherry-forcing in British Gardens. 
Sect. o. Culture of ^e Fig under Glass. SiibsccC. 1 . N'ativ’al Data on 'wliiclr 
jhe'Culturi ef the I^ is founded. Subsect. 2. The- forcing <>f tly Fig aa 
practised in British Gardens. Sect. 6. Ii)ii lorsing the Plum,, Apricot,"(iqpse‘- 
berry, and other Fruit Shrubs. Sect. 7. Culture of'thc Melon. Subsect. I. 
Natural and experimental Data on wh'ch the Cuj'vrb^f the Melon is toijndetL 
■ Subseef, 2. Culture of* the Mtlon as practised in British Gardens. S<ict. St 
Culture hf th( (> cumber. Subsect, I. Datu<jn wliich the Culturb of the 
Cucumber ia founded. Subsect. 2. Culture of the 6ucuinber in a Dung Bed. 
Subsect. p. Culture of I'lic Gucutiiher in Pits lieated by Dung Linings, Flues, or 
hot Wa^, Sulisect. 4i Culture and Tr^nicnt of »'ie Cucuuibl r for Prixo 
Exhibitidits. Subsect. 5. Chitivhtion of the Cucumber in the oncii Air. 
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Sect* 9. Culture of the Banana.* Sect. 10. Forcing die Strawberry. 
Seel. II. Forcing the Aroaragus, Sea-Kale, Uhiibarh, Chiwjfy, and other 
icahy Hoots. Sect. 12. Forcing the cumijion Potato, the sweet Potato, and^ 
>thcr Ydbers. Seer. 13. Forcing Kidneybeans wnd Peas. Sect. 14. Forcing*< 
Salads, Potherbs, Sweet Htrbs, and other Ailinafy Plants. iSect. 1$. Forcing, 
•he Mushroom.’ Suhsect. 1. Data on which the Qilture ^d F^lhcing of the 
Mushrofm ^s founded. Subsect. 2.,Foreing ^the Musbroonj in British 
Gardeps. » , , • 

Chap. TV. Catalogue of Fruits, Sect. 1. Hardy or Orchawi Fniits. 
Subsect. 1. The Appl#. Subsect. 2. The Pear. Subseet. 3. The Quince. 

Sflbsect. 4.» The Medlar. Subsect. 5. The True Service. Subaect. 6. The 
Cherry. Subsect. 7. The Plum. Suh-sect. 8. The (looseberry. Siibsech 9. 
The Ited and White Currant. Subsect. JO. The Blac(c«Currant. Biibsect. II. 
The Uaspbegyy. Subsect. 12. The Strawberry. • SiillSect. 1.3. .The Cran- 
Iterry. Subsect. 14. The Mulberry. Siibscct.JS. The Walnut. Subsect. 16. 
The Sweet Chestnut. Suhsect. 17. The Filbert. Subs’ect.* 18. The’Ber- 
lierrj. Elderberry, Cornelian Cherry, Bullalo-lx-rry, and Winter Cherry. 
Sect. 2. Half-hardy or Wall Fruits. Subsect. 1. The Grape* Subsect. 2. 
The Peach and NecPirine. Subseet. 3. Xlft Almond. Suh%ect. 4. The 
Apricol. iSubsect. .5. Jlie Fig. Sublet. 0. The Pomeijfanatc. Subsect. 7. 
The Peruvian Cherry. Sect. 3. Tropical ijf Sub-tropical rt'uits. Subsect. I. 
J he Pinc-u|i(de. Subseet. 2. The Banana Suhsect. 3. The .Melon. Sub- 
sect. 4. The Cucumber. Subsect, j, Tlie Pumpkin and Gourd. Subseet. 6. 
The Tomato, the Egg-plant, and tin- ('apsiciim. Subsect. 7. The Orange 
F’.unily. Suhsect. 8. The Guana, Lo-qnat, Granadilla, imd othcnFruits little 
known in British Gardens. Subsect. 0 . Ueinark? applg-ablc to Fruit Trees 
and Fruit-liearing Plants generally. • 

Chap. V. C.italoguc of Cul.nary Vegetables. Sect. I. Brassicaccous Es- 
culeiWs, or the Cabbage Tribe. Snt. 2. I.eguiuin.iceous F.sculent.s.* Sub- 
,scct. l.*The Pea. Sub.sect. 2. The Btaui. Sulfsect. 3. The Ki*lneyl>can. 
Sect, dfc ftndic^ccous F.sculeiits. Suhsect. I. The Potato, •Subseet. 2, The 
Jerusalem Artichoke. .Subsect. 3. The Turnip. Subseet. 4. Tjjc ('arrot. 
Subsect. 5. The ^Parsney* * Snb.sect.*(i. The Red Beet. Subseet. 7. iTie 
Skirret, tj^'orzouera. Sidsify, and fJ.'uothcra. Suhsect. 8. The Hamburgh 
Parsley. Subseet. 9. The Uadi.sh. Sub.sect. H>. (F'^lis Deppei, O. crenata, 
jiulTropie'olum tuberosum. Sect.*4. Spinaceous Esculents. Subsect. 1. The 
roinmon .Spinach. Subsect. 2. Gr.ich or French Spinach. Subseet. 3. Xew 
/.ealaiid Spinach. Subsect.4.*Pcr|nuhil Spiimch. Subseet. j.ThoSpinachBeet, 
juitf the Clinrd Beet. Subsect. 0 .. Patience Spinagh. Subseet. 7. The Sorftl. 
feet, .'i^ Alliaccous*Esculi;uts. ^ubsect 1. The flniow. • Subsect. 2. The 
Leek. Subseet 3. Tlie*Sha!lot. Sybsect. 4. Th? Garlic. Subsect. h. The 
Chive, ^subseet. 6. The Bocamhole. ^‘et. li. Asparagaceous Esculents. 
Subseet. I. The Aspiu’iigus.* Subseet 2. The S«i-Kale. Subsect. 3. The 
Artichnke. Subsect. 4. The Caidyon. Subseef. 5. The U-Tnipion. Sub- 
sect. (). Substitutes fur As^aragaeeous* F.scu'ents. Sect. 7. Acetariaceous 
Esealegts. Subsect. 1» Thu Lettuce. Subseet. 2. The F'ndive. ^ubseQ. 3. 
VHb Sttecorv. Subseef. 4. Tlie Celery. • Subseet. 5. The Lamb’s* Lettuce, 
Buruet, the (larilen Cress, Wintef Cress, American Cre.ss, and Water Crews, 
ISiRisfct. 0. Sinali Salads.* Subsect. 7. Sub-titiitea fofcAcctariaccous Esctl- 
IcnRi. 4h‘et«8. Adorfinccous FXchlents. Subsect. 1. The Pirdley. Sul* 
deeud.'TheChefvil, the Coidtinder.*lhc Anise, Dill, Fennel, Tarragon, and 
PiiiTslane. l^ihsCct. 3. The.lTitlinu Cress. Bor.ige, and Marigold. Suliscct. 4, 
Thegjlarserjflish Ai<LSid>«itutca. Scet. 9. ('oml^ienlaccous Esculents. 
»ipLs*et;i. The Hhtibnrii. Subseew 2. Th# Angelica. F.lecumna^ Sam. 
ptifre, C(t|ier, &c. Sect.SO. /fromaeiMiai E-ciilents. Sect? 11* Fimgaceou! 
Esculent*. Sect. 12. tfdorajeous Herbs. Sect. LL Medicat^ous Herbs 
Secfl# ToxicaccouS Herbs. • . . • 

SflipplemtntBry Not^*. A Monthiv Culcmlar of Opejnttons^ Gfnera 
Inde*.' 
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TkeLadiei Co%HniMn to the Flower-Garden: being an Alphabetical Arrtmgement 
,of ail the t^namental Planlr utuaUy grown in Garderu and Shrnbberiet; with 
fnU Direct&tu fur tbeb- Culture, By Mrs. Loudon. Second edition, with 
considerable additions and •sorrections. limo, pp. 350. LondoA, 

, It may <1:^, suSL'icnt to state oV this work that it has nlr^dy come to a 
sedbnd ediCiQn, ait,! that 'this edition is brought down to the present time.' 
This the author lAiS been cvabled to do in consetjucnce of the wark ftot being 
stertmtyped; a practice which lm.t led, in various mstifiiccs that we cttnld name, 
to the deception of the piddic, the injury of authors, and the retardation of 
science. We could name a wotk in which successive tnprcs«ions of the sje- 
reotype plate.s have been designated on the fitle |)age so many editions, and in ' 
which even the date af the preface, us well as that of the titicpage, has' 
been altered without (insulting the author. We know of no remedy for th'is, 
unless it be a law to^omifcl those who stereotype books to hnt'e that stated, 
and the year ip vtfaich it is done, on the tillepage. , 

The Boiaiucat Text-Book for I'otleg^, Srhnnlt, anil prirate StiidetiU: rimipHAng 
Part /. Ah, Introduction to strurturnl and pht/twlogiVal Bolanv. Port If. The 
Prindpleixif tgticmotic Botany-: leith an Aerount of the chief natural Famihet • 
if the VegHabte Kingdom, and Xntirex of the prinr\pat ojfirinal nr dUierwue 
nteful Plants, ’’Illustrated with,.numerous F.ngrat-ings on MVW. By Ass 
(iray, M.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 413. New York and Boston, 18+!*. 

We have received this book just in time to take a rajiid glance at its pages, 
and to say that it appears to us a very excellent work. Bart I. treats of 
st'ructural aV.d physiological botany, and Part II. of systematic botany. There 
arc numerous woodchts, jvhich are very wel^. executed; and the p.iper, type, 
and printing, are equal to those of any London publication. 

Botany for Indies; or, a Popular Inlrndiiclioii to the Xatwal Si/sti m if f'lunts, 
accordihg to Ijic Classifc-ition of'lJeCando/le. By Mrs. Loiulon, •Author oP 
“ Instructions in Gardening for La<lics,” “ Year Book of Ntiturid Iflstory," 
Companion to the Flower-tJardeu," A'c. pp. 403. la>ndon, 18+2. 

The author, after stating that, when a child, she fofind the Linnfan system 
so repulsive, that, though she lrc(|UciK\v trietl, she never could learn botanv, 
goes on to say, that, after she marned, she Aetennined to try whether she could 
succeed any belterby the natural system. At first she was in despair, on ac¬ 
count of the hard names of Vasculares, ^leVularhs, Monocotyltalons, Uicoty-t 
l^ons, that seemed to stiyid on the very 4iireshohl •)f the science, as if t 9 , 
forbid the entrance of anf but the initiated., * 

“ Some time afterwanUj as I was walking through the gardens of the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society at Chiswick, mf attention was attracted hy a imuiK of the 
beautiful crimson flow ers of Malope grandiflura.*' i had never seen the plant 
before, and I cqgerly asked the niunc^ ‘ It is .some Mnivaceous "iilanl,’ 
answered Mr. Loudon, carelessly ; ard miincdiaft'ly idlerwurds lie leA mo to 
look nt spmc trees which he was shout to have drawn for his A^liin>*lu»l 
Bntannirmm. 'Some Malvaceoiis<plant,' thought •.‘'as 1 continued looUhig 
awthc splendid bed before me ; and then i remembered how much the form 
of these beautiful •florrers rescmblcji that of the floWers of the crimson Mbitbw; 
<‘hc'Ixitanihah name which I rccollecteTI was Mulva.' * I wish I amid 'find 
but some other'Mnivaceous plant,’ 1 thMight #b mypolf; uijd when we (wion ‘ 
afterwards walked through the hothouses, I continued to rfsk jf the flliincse 
Hibiscus, which I saw.m flower ibei'c, did not^xrloiif tb Malvnccat J was 
‘ answerrd in the affirmative; (Rid 1 wts so pleased with my ncwIv-actMtirrd 
knowiedjje, tliat*'! was not satisfied till I hdil discovered every Mfllvact^bs 
plant that ♦as in floi^cr in the garden. I neit leaVneil to know the Crucife¬ 
rous and Hmliclliferous^ plants ; and thus I tmipiircd a gcncml knowledge of^ 
three exupisivc qrdcrs'with very Irtlle trouble to niyUelf. My aUtcntiofi was' 
njpre faim arouso-l.and by leamiKg one ordt4 lifrer another, I soon attioned • 
Bulficient knAwledgeof botai^v to .answer all the purposes for which I wished 
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to leaijvlt, without recurring to the hvd words which had so aftich alarsied 
me at the outset, fine great obutacic to my advanfemen't was thie difficoltr* 
1 had in understanding botanical works. With the exception of Or. Lindle;^ 
Laifki' So/hny, they were all scaled liooks to me ;»and even that did not tell 
half 1 wanted to know, though it contained a*grei)| deal I c<^ld not under* 
stand. It is so difticult for men whose knowledge has grown w^th th|^ growth 
and strengtiiengd with their strength, to imagine the suite of profoundjgnorance 
in which a bpginner is, tliaSeven the elementary books are like the «ld Etbn 
graiumar when it was written in Latin — they re<|uircB master tq explain 
them^ It is the want that 1 have felt that ha^indticed me to write the foU 
l*wingj>agcs;»in which I have endeavoured to meet the wants of (hose who 
may be now in the same difiicnitics that 1 was in myself. • 

“ The course 1 pursued is also that wlqch I shall poiitt out to readers. 

1 shall first endeavour to explain to them, as clearly «s I •tun, the 4)otanical 
characteristics of the orders which contain plants commonly ^own in British 
gnrdctts ; nnd at the end of iny work I shajl lay lifrore them a slight outline 
of all the orders scientifically iurranged, Vhich they may studf or not a.s 
they like. Most ladies willf however, probably be satisfied with Knowing the 
sirdcrs containing populsu* plants; and these, f«afii confident, thcyi^ill never 
re|)ent hating studied. Ingeed, I do not tiiink-that 1 could form a kinder wish 
fur,tiicm, than to hope that they may find asjnuch pleasure ili the pursuit as 
I have ilerivcd from it mvself. Whenever I go into any country I have for¬ 
merly visited, I feel us though I were ciiilowed with a new sense. Eten the 
very hanks ly the sides of the roails, w hicli I before thought dull and unin- 
ten-sting, now appear fraught with lieaiity. A new charm seems thrown over 
the face of nature, and a degree of interest is given* to e»cn the commonest 
weeds. I have often heard that knowledge is power, 9nd I am ipiite sure that 
it coniriliules greatly to enjojmciit. A man knowing nothing of natural history, 
and of toimsc not caring for unv thing relating to it,^n ay travel from on^ cx- 
t^mily ofarountry to the other, without fiiaiing any thing ;o iiiterestworcven 
amuse hah ; out tjjc tiiaii of science, and jiarticularly the*l)otaiii(l, cannot walk 
a dozen yards along a beaten tiirpfiike-road w itliout finding .soniethfng 41 excite 
his attention. A wiy plant.hi a h^dee, a tuft of moss on a wall, and even 
the lichens vqhicli discolilhr the stones, ail present objects of interest, and of 
admiration for that Alniightr I’ower whVe care has pftivided the flower to 
shelter the infant germ, and has laid tip a stock of nourishment in the seed to 
supply the first wants of the tender plant, h has been often said that the 
.sttiily of nature has a tendcifey tq olcvatc nnd ameliorate theamiml ; nnd 
perhaps no blanch of nauiral history which*morc fullv illustrates thd 
truth' of titis remark than botany.” , 

With thi!^<|iiotation we l^ave the wo(k in the haiuTs of the reader, simply 
observing that we think it by fur the best iiitriHliiction to the nntiinil system 
^f Imtiinv, for grown up persofls, ninuteiirs, wlicther^nnle or female, that has 
•i;t ap|K‘iircd. 

Tlfcf Flora, w a Itulanuiil ami J’ojmlar Account </all oiir^-omniqp 

VnU FloicerM, with nulherom lyoodcutt Eiiftraviiigs on Stc! of ercry 
Sfwcici. Uv U. W. Francis, F.L.S. Svecond edition, grently improved and 
•uiUiftiled. IKiiuk pp. 5 il 3 t London, » 

• • • * * • ^ 

# We notsJi'd tl?e first edition o^this wyrk in our VoliitiieJiir 18^9, p. 87., ami 
are cl#l to find tliift it liii» come to a second edition. It is eeriHinly a re- 

'«ti^ioii and ejeeediiigly cheap, and, we can mosi 
k eFv*> oiing Inily liviinj m .tlie touiilry. ^ 

^-rti* *«d Ihor^Uicf. By tl. W. fraSijs, F.L.S 

* Sccoiid fdition. 8vo,s|)p. 88. •London. 1812. ^ ^ 

•We* have apoken in favour flf this work in a fotuier volum^an^ia 
ifrweot have little more to say.ditn that thi8fer(\f are i^w^comij^f a ver; 
W'ioMble studv, and their collection in gardeq( is so fre^wt, diat we oli 


markable examine of aoii 
sti»)iigljJr<^onmieiid it to< 
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serre Mr. F%znp1in, imd some others (9f the London nurserymen, ndfertising: 
rfems for affje. The stud,( of ferns recommends itself in a (wrticulnr manner 
fto persons living in moist distRcts, not only because ferns thrive best in a 
moist climate, but becaiise'ln such climates a great variety of fcrris ft'ill gene* 
rally beedbund ^idigcnous ;,for ixamnle, Devonshire and Ayrshire. The same 
thing ma/'jie ol^erved of mosses and lichens. 

Sivert't S^lecteil CtitalogJe of Jfotri, fur the Autunjn of ISt-^ and the Spring 
oflSto. , * 

Lane anS Sons’ Catalogue of Hoses for 18+IJ-3. . 

Wood and^Soru’ Descriptive i^itnlogue of ^oses, for the Atituinix of 18+4 and 
Spring of 18+3. 

t/oiUer's •Caialogite ae Hoses for 18+2-3. , 

These.are all (fclightful harbingers of spring, and they cowein suitably to 
fill up the pause that would, othern ise occur between leaving off and uegin- 
nihg again. ' We hail them, therefore, with pleasure, and strongly recoiftmend 
them to intending purchasers. * • 

7%e Book Sf the Farm. By *5h-nrv Stephens, Eililor of the ‘ Qiiarterl) Jounia) 
of Agriculture.^ Part Vlll., 8v^{, pp. 90. Edinburgh and London. 

The present Humber is the copimencemcnt of the second volume, and is. il¬ 
lustrated with a jirofnsion of very well executed wood cuts. In other respects 
the work inaintains its high cbar.icter. 

What can he dour for F.nghsh .igru idture * A Letter to the Afost Fohle the 
Alarqufss of Forthanif toh, F.d.S., F,.4.S„ tVc. Jjr., Fresulcnl of the Hopal 
Sociclp. By J.'h'. JV. Johnston, M.A-, F.K.88.L. & 1C., &c. Pamph. 
8ro, pp. 39. Edinburgh, London, Durlnun, Dublin, and all Booksellers. 
Pfice Is. , 

We pught to have noticed thui fiaiiiiihlct iK-fore. It is a fit i^fepanion 
Greg’s Scutch Farming, nolired in our lust Number, p. M9. ^ .mid, lik • it, is in 
favour gf Idlises of 19 or 21 years, torn rents, and piiyinent chiefly in kind to 
‘agricultural labourers. Without thi? first^ neithai; cai>ita^ nor .'kill will ever lie 
applied to agriculture to any extent, and consixpieirtly no improvement worth 
mcationing can tak* iiliice ; withotft a corn relA no nmn is safe in taking a 
farm on lease while the present com laV exists ; and, without laliourers paid 
in kind, there run be no certainty of having workmen sufficiently lied to do tli^ 
work requiieil of them, in years whcn<li%,necissaries of life arc dear. We^o 
<iot know any change thitt would tic so much for the benefit of the Eng^isj^ 
agricultural laboiiKr, sR paying him in flupr, potytoc', Snd a certaih quantity 
of butcher’s meat, butteV and milk ; n'ilh soiiietMiig also in money to procure 
clothes, groceries, &c. We fcdl confident that the iidvunlage to the farmer 
would lie equally great. ^ 

First Additional SuppUnieiU to the Ftlcprlu/urs'ia of d-'ottage. Farm, and I'lVa 
Architecture and Furniture ; bringing duicii Imjffovements in these Artsito 

* I8+-^* Illustrated by nearlp 300 Fiigrnvvigs oji Designs by ttnfl^ d^K-nt 
Coidr'ihutoTs. By J. C. Loudon, I'.L.IS., Ac. 8vo, pp. Kil. London, 

• IH+2. . 

* The beat mmle^if giving the? reailrt' an ide.i of* what tliia wivk ctfntaiin, 

will lie to copy its Contents. ^ ’ 

“ Chap? I. Cottages for (’ountry Labdiipcrs and Mechanics, imo lor 
Gardeners, Forester^ Bailiffs, anik other iipgcc Viqt-WS-di«ir ncrvun^ in the 
Coui^tTVi including Gatc^IoMlgcs nnrl (S ites. Sect. 1. Designs foi, ffViflel 
Gotto^es. aSulis. 1. Agriculturist's Model* GotAge, No. I Suffs. 2,?lAgri- 
culturist'# Model f^ttage. No. 2. Subs, 3. Ilicclianic's Moilel GottagA’. 
Bubs. Placing the M+niel Oittiigrs in +{ows. Subs. 5. Formihg" Gomld- 
nU'on^f Dwellings hf the humblest (?lass! Sect.41. A Selection orPlaifs 
^of Gottages wbiq)i«have Jfceii*erected in* tfi^erent Parts of the (’ountry. 
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Sect. JII. Miscellaneous Designs for,Cottages (chiefly omonlfcDtal). 1. A 
Cottage, with ornamental Elevations, in the Style of the'ancient half-timbered 
Houses of England, a. A Cate-Lodge, foiiibining a Stable ft the Swjgs 
St,ilc. ,3j>A (iate-Lodgc and Cates. 4. A Gate-Ix>dge at Ilavelisworth 
Castle. 5. A Cottage in the Style of the Wingfield Station Huusj,‘, on the 
North Midland 4lnilwuy. <i. A Cottage in the SlyIc of the Eckhigton Rail-' 
Vay Stutjpn. 7. A (;ottngc in the Mod^-rn Italian Ntylc. y. AT Cottage in 
tfie Style of fhe Belper Railway Station. A Cfcttage in the ^vlc of "the 
Ainbergat^ Railway Smtion. Id. The lidensor (iutefLodges aniTjSates at 
Cliatswortli. 11 to H^Four Ornaincntal Cottages, with the same Accom¬ 
modation as .in the Model ('ottag^'. No. I. T.’i. A Cottage in tlje Style of 
lleriort’s nos|)itul, Edinburgh. 10. The Dairy Lodge, erected at Chequqrs 
Court, Bnckinghanishire, for Sir Robert Frankland lliAccll, Bart. • 17 to 26. 
The Cottages in Cassiobury l*urk. 27. *A Cate-Lialgi^ ar Cottagg. 28. A 
Turnpike Louge. 26. A Cyclopean Cottage. *i0. The Pcnshiirst Cate- 
Lodge at Redleaf, the Seat of William Wells, tt-i). ;?l. The Home Lotlge 
at Clictpiers Court. 32. The Kecpcj’b**Lodgc at Bhiberhouses. 33. A 
Cottage ill the Cothic Styje for an ii|)per .Senant. 3t. Double Cottagc.s for 
,tvio np|icr .Servants. 3.i. A Cottage in the.(*ld English l^nle!. Sect. IV. 
Con.strusition and Materials of Cottages^ S^ict. V. Cottage Eittings-iip and 
I'liniiture. .S‘ct. VI \*illages. • 

•“ Cini’. II. Cott.ige Villas and Villas, f. .V Villa in the Swiss .Style. 2. 
A Villa adapteil fora Situation in the Neighbourhood of Ayr. 3. wA small 
Villa in the Mo lerii Style. 4. A small Villa for a Ccnticman much attached 
to Cardetung. o. Annat Cottage, near F.rrol, Fertlisliire. (>. A’ Cottage ia 
the Old English Style. 7. A sinall Roman Villa.* S. ^ Roman Villa, de¬ 
signed for a pnrticuLir Situation. »6 to 12. Small Vikas in the Cothic Style. 
13. Sir John Robison's House, Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 14. A 
Land-jiteward’s House in the N'cighbonrhooil of liucrnis.s. Ij. A Vflla in 
the lt.diull Style. I(i. A sinnil Cothic Vilj^i, suited to the Sub.irbs a large 
*rown. .IT* An Anglo-Crecian Villa. 

Chap. III. *Farin Buildings. 

"Chap. IV, .Schools, liun^^ WorkluAiscs, and Ahiishou»es. 1. X School 
in the Italian Style.* 2. jjescripUoti and Specification, with Details, of Dun- 
rliurch StiiiTlay School. 3. A I'nioii V orkliousc. 4* The Alm.shouses at 
firing, j. A Public-House, (i. The lluinl and Sjicar Hotel, at Weybridge, 
jSurr.'V. 

_^"Cii4P. V. Details of Cotistructiun ap|>licable to Cottages, J^urni Build¬ 
ings,* Villas, &c. .Sect. 1. Foundations and Ways Sect. 11. Riwfs anfl 
‘I-’toors. aScct. III. AVindows and Doors. Sect. lA'. k'liumiey-Tops and 
Smoky Chiinncys. .Sect. Veutilayon. Sect, Vl. Tanks and Cottage 

Privies. Sfcct. N'll. Construction and Arrangement of a Bath Room. S(>ct. 
VHI. (iates ami I'ences. Si*:t. 1\. Miscell.incous Dctail.s. Sect. X. Ma- 
[terials, , * 

* " Chap. VI. Fittini*i-iip, »Fiiii.shinji, a^d Furnishing. Sect. I. Mode.s ol 
Mentiug. Sect. H. Interior F’lttings-iip and F’inishiiig. Sect. IlI._Kitchfn 
Ffcttijs-ilii ami FiimitiiKf Sect. IV. Bcilvm*"' Furniture. Scct.V. Fur- 
iiilurc for Living-Rooms. • , 

,•••''l■lP. VII. IJints to Proprietors desirous of imprdving the Ijal oarers 
/Jottages on th^r I'.states." 

0 .To tlufte who are not likely |u preionre the work. wc')tivc the following at 
the nftst iiD|>ortimt (lart iff it hs fur as respects labourers' cottagfs ; though 
the greater |iaif will niply <<^\jnise.s of ewery description. 

g!^2.* Tkr rufnUur Rmmtilrt Ibr « coniloatahic liftourcr’a cottagf may 
lie #lti« suwmieil up: — 

" 1. The cottage shmihlkbe (ilaccd alongsule a publi^road, as l*ing more 
cltecrful limn a solitnrv*Kiluatioft;.mid in onlcr thi« the cottager mu’enjoy 
itie njlplausc^' the puhik when fle hiis his garden in gAwl oi^cr aniUeeping. 

2. The cottage should be »(* JHacctl that She S#n nmjaqtiiSe on elBry sit^ 
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rf it every daj» throu^out the yew, when he i* visible. For thU rewiQn, the 
^ont of the cottage can only be paraUeT to the public rond in the case of hoads 
in^the direcfton of north-east, south-west, noith-west, and soutii-east; in all 
other cases the front must Uc placed obliquelv to the road, which, as ye have 
previou^' show^ is greatly preferable to having the front parallel to the road. 
• , “ 3. Evfry cottage oughf to have the floor elevated, tnaP it may be dry; 
the walls dbubie or hollow, or battened, or not less than 18 in. ^ick, that' 
they may rhtain heat; wifti a cpunTe of slate or flagstone, or tiles bedded in 
ceinent,^in. above thp surface, to prevent the rising of damp; the^-odf thick, 
or double,' for the sake of warmth ; and projecting I8,jn. or 2 ft. at the eaves, 
in order to, keep the wails dry* and to cnegk the radiation of heat from their 
ei^terior surface. 

“ 4. In general, evdry cottage ought to be two stories high, so that /he 
sleeping-rooms may* fcot he on the ^ound floor, and the groi^d floor ought 
not to be less than from 6 iu.,to I ft. uIkjvc the outer surface. 

5. The liiinknum of accommodation ought to lie a kitchen or living-iMom, 
a back-kitchen or wa.sh-house, and<a pantry, on the ground floor, with throe 
bed-rooms over ; or two rooms and a wn.sh-hou.se, on the ground floor, anti 
two bed-roolns over. * 

“6. Eveiyt cottage, including its mirden, yard, &c., oiiglit to ocotipy not 
less than one sixlJi of an acre; and tne garden oughfto sui roimd the cottage, 
or at all events to extend both It^l'ore and behind. In general, there ought lo 
be a front garden and a back yard ; the latter being entoreil from the hack- 
kitchen, and containing a privy, li(|uid-inanure tank, place fur du.st anil ashen, 
and place for fuel. 

“ 7. If [Vracticably, ever/ cottage ought to stand singly and surroanded by 
its garden ; or, at all events, not more tliaip two cottages ought to he joinetl 
together. Among other important arguments in favoui- of this arrangement, it 
may he mentioned, that it is the only one by which the sun can shins every¬ 
day on every side of the cottage. JVhen cottages are joined togethei»iu a row. 
unless tKat row,is in a-diagonal direction, with reference lo a soutfi a^'d north' 
line, the suir-wiil shine chiefly on one side. Hy having cottliges singly or in 
pairs, they may always lie placed alotig any ro'ail, in such a manner that the 
sun may shine on every siile of them; p'rovided the [Khnt lie given up of 
having the front panllcl to the roivl : a point which, in our opinion, ought 
not for a moment to be put in competitkoii w ith the advantages of an ispinl 
diff'usion of sunshine. 

“ 8. Every cottage ought to base aiy eijtranee porch for containing the li^ 
haurer’s tools, and into which, if possible, the stairs ought to open, in ttrilcr 
that the bed-roomt: may- (e communicated with without passing this ugh the' 
front or back kitchen. This, in the case'of sickness, is very desirable; and 
also in the case of deaths, as the remains may be carried down Stairs while 
the family are in the front room. • 

“9. The door to the'."ront kitchen or best room shoiihl open fjom the' 
porch and not from the back-kitfhed', which/' as is. contains the ciKikiiig 
utensils and washing-apparatus, can never lie fit for, being (uisscd tlj^ip;h hj' 
a stranger, or even the master o(^ the family, where proper regard is hyd by 
the mistress to cleanliness and delicacy. 

“ 10, When there nut a supply of clear water from a spring adjoining the 
cd.tage. or from soitic other effii'ient sanree, then there oiigl^t he a-well, 
or tank partly pnder ihe floor of the ba<-k-kitel-en supplied from the loof. with 
a pump in ihe hack-kitchen fur tirnwing it up for use, as hereafter described 
in detail. The advantages of having the tank iiKilcr tfle baek-kitehen 

are, tlyat it will be seizure -fron frnst,.and that the lidiour of carry^mg wsittr 
will lie hvoided*' , # ■, v 

“ II. Tbs privy should always be scpar.ited fi'ok< the dwelling, unless it is_ 
■a propey water-closet, wish a soil pipe comniuiiicatin). with n ilistaut liquid- 
manure tank or cesspool. When detacheu, the prvy should (tie ovbr or* 
t^juinin^a liquiif-manure tank, Hs which a dyrt^ht lube from the bottom of 
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the b^in ought to 'terminate; by which means the soil ba$iD*«uiy always be 
kepe clean by pouring down the coiTimon slops of the bouse. 'So suri^ 
being left from which smell can arise, except that of the area o(*the pipe, |6c 
double^fiilf), to be hereafter described, will prevept the escape of theaivapors* 
tion from tliis small suriaca, and also insurco dry and clean^eat. ' 

“ 12. The siWuHtion of the liquid-manure tunk'should be^ fai^ possible' 
from tliat of the filtered water tank or clear water w81L It%houM be covered 
ly an oll'-ti|(it cover of flag-stone, and'hav^c a ifarrow well adjbining,.into 
which th» liquid should* filter through a grating, so as to be punified up or 
taken away without grosser impurities, and in this s&te applied the soil 
iihsut growing ccoiia. • • 

“ 13. In general, proprietors ojght not to intrust the erection of labourers’ 
co,ftages on their estates to the farmers, as it is chieflyyiwing to this [iractice 
that so many wretched hovels exist in the best cubivAfd districts of Scot¬ 
land and in >ftrthimiberlaiul. , * 

“J-f. No landed proprietor, as we think, ought to charge «ioi>e for the land 
on which cottages arc huiit than he wqu^f receive for it from asfarmer, if let 
as part of a farm; and go more rent ought to be charged for the cost of 
building the cottage ami enclosing the garden than the same surfl would yield 
if iiives^pd in land, or, at all events, not morcAhan can be obtained by govern¬ 
ment securities. • * * *, 

• “ Ij. Most of these conditions are laid Slovn on the supposition that the 

inrended builder of the cottiqie is actuated more hy leelings of human 
sympatliv than hy a desire to make money ; and hence they are addressed to 
tiic wciiitliy, and especially to the proprietors of Ijiul and estihisive manq- 
factorich or mines. • • 

** 2jj". /JciigaiHg Colingis. Jn page Il4t) we lipvc'summed up the es¬ 
sential reijuisitcs for a lalKUiior’s eotiage, with a view to convenience, comfort, 
and qtlier diiectly useful properties. The following Ihilcs are to b« con¬ 
sidered » additional to those given in ihe page referred t<>, and ns having for 
their ohjedt to superadil to comfort and Jonvenicnco. the Ixjguties hf Arclii- 
teetnrm Ocsigii^iid Ta.ste. • 

“ I. Every exterior wall^should show a plinth at its base, and it frieze er 
wall-plate imuicdiaSelv pnder the*roof. In the ease of earthen walls, the 
plinth slioifld l>e of brick or stone, aiul^llic wnll-jilatcwood. The stones 
of the plinth should be larger tliap those used in the plain parts of the wall 
which are ahove it j ami the upper finishing of the plinth may lie the outer 
edge of a course of slates, flag-stone, tiles, or lincks, laid in cenijnt, extending 
^hrwugh the entire thickness of flic wall, in order to prevent the rusing^f 
dmiiptf^hc appcar.-nce of the-edge of this courfti «s a^mpulding nr string 
course crowning the plintl^will, tflercforc, l>c liighl^exprcssivc of utility : or 
the entires plinth may he built in cciflcnt,*vhich will 1 h’ equally effective in 
preventing the rising of daniji»iis well as expressive of that important use. 

“2. The pitch ol the roof, whatever may he tl» material with whkh it is 
Vovere3,‘should lie sqyli as*lo prevent snow liom lying on it; and lor tliis 
^urjiuse the cross section should in imfliy cases he an eqndateral triangle. 
ittg^eS which form gile-lodges in the fireeian or Italian ^tylcfforni ex- 
vepOons to this rule ; but such lodges never express the same ideas of corn- 
fin' high-rmifed eoltagiji, with high and hold chimneys. Such lodges, 
ludt^ed, are comiiiSnlv v*"''* ‘boxes,;’ amh in fact maiix of th^i^vre sotle-, 
vficient iwlieigfti, and in every oilier duiiension, that they give j-ise to ideas the 
vcrj*op|H>sile of (hose oWreeuom amt eomibri. • 

'^3. Wheiiwthe wadi edi ifjiouso is Iqiilt of riilihic-vvork, small stones, or 
brisk^ the sharii right dinefes lormed at the sqlts.of <tie dtmrs and wmdowa, 
u4ikaf tbe corners of th(*buil.b«g arc liable to be injurcil Iq ajcidewi or the 
weilber ; so that fust lltr mortar of tbe joints, and afterwaixjs tbe stones or 
'bricks, drop out. Toagnard a^tajnst this evil, or tjje iflea of it, larger stones 

• urejfesed in building jaqibs and voruers, or tlic jambs wre splayed orroqnded 
oH't while Hie liutels and sillisod the duorssumhjiindovi^ uit tornu^f singit 
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of aanie sort; or have the jaijiDa, sills, or lintels, splayed. Hence, 
aUQ, the propriety of (juoin-stones, at the angln of corners, of eoning-iitoDet 
,to the gwles, of cut and tirrased atones to the chiiimev*topB, anu .-if ^largci 
stones to' the plirtlis than those generally used indie plain parts of the wall 
above thenp. In the cftse of eurtlien wauls, the jambs, sills, and lintels may 
be of timber, or fo. iiied of brick carried up from the plinth. 

*'-t. Every .stuck of chinmeys ^hould consist of four parts : a plinth, which 
should be distiiicily seen above the roof; one or more l>ase motddings, or 
splayed weatherings resting on the plinth; n shad rising from the base mould¬ 
ings, of analogous proportions ,0 the doorj( and winuows; and u cmiital a>r 
coppice moulding and cap or blocking, us a tcriiiinntiun to the shaft. Tlig 
■ materials of tlie chiinucy'-to|is ought in general to be superior in quality fo 
those of the walls ; 'll. ei^amplc, it thb walls are of rubble stone|,tlie clihnncvs 
should be of stone sqiiurcvl, ajid dressed. When the walls arc of earth the 
entile stack of chimneys will, of course, be built of brick or stone. , 

5. Wbea the flues of the ehiiiiitcy,^ are curried up in the outer wall, there 
ought always to lie a projection outwards in that wqll, lieiieutli the chimneys, 
carried up from the ground, s i as to give the necessary spare for the flues, 
the strength of a hiittrcss to the wall, with a sufficient bi'eiultli for suigiorting 
the chimney-tops,.and the architectural espressioii of'all these purposes. 

“ 6. Eaves-gutters, and ridge and hip coverings, with similar details essen¬ 
tial as ‘ fipishings,’ as well as tor hahitahleiiess and comfort, should never he 
omitted. The cavcs-gutters should he properly supported by brackets, these 
liging of stone or brick, except in the case of c.irthen walls, where they ought 
to be of wood. . ' 

“7. Over the froift d«or or porch of every cottage, there ought to he a 
worked stone, on which should he rut the I'uiiu- of the cottage, the initials of 
the first occupant, a number, a sign, or some distiiutive mark of the cqtt.ige, 
by which it may be registered in the Book of the E-.tute. « 

“8, In rendering c«tt;iges ornaiiieiital, the iiio-t iniportant 'pnjt.s and 
members of structure are those on whieh most ilecor.itioil should tie lie- 
stowed; such as the porch, entr.mci door, window of the prindpul room, 
tipper parts of the gables, chimney-tops, &c.: Biid, in' ormiiiieiitiiig each 
partiguiar part, the mi>st important ij.'tuils of th.it part slioiild Icceive the 
highest degree of decoration ; 'for exiiiuplit, the hinges ami latch or lot k of a 
door should he made richer than the imiiitiiigs ami styles, and the iiiiiutings 
and styles richer than the panels ; and, htiice, 1 . door in which no ornamciit 
issbestowed on the latch or the hinges oiigh't not to have the imiiitings, stUts,' 
or panels, studde;^ <\yer ,.itS ornamental null heads us is siteii done. , ' ■ 

“0. Nothing should t»r introduced in Uiiy design, however ornamental it 
may appear to be, that is at vari.iECc with jirupnety, comfort, or sovitid work¬ 
manship. The mind revolts at the iileu ol taeliiig llie walls of houses with 
ornaments that have no cocinexion with eonstrurtion or use, 

5J5.58. J-or the Lahourert’ Cullagrt' on wifoingri/ /a/ .fjenfs, wc* 

would recommend a tour of inspcctmn by a eompetcyit person, and a Itmiorfr 
drawn up' on jlieir present state, and on the mean, of their iinpr^eit^nk 
T,|ie Ilcport should include the i liaracter*of the surface s<>ll and subsoil on 
which each particular cottage stands; the state of stirfiiac uiiel iindergcot’iiij 
druiiiage; *hf aspcct’-of the diflerent sides of the roltage*and its shelter or 
exposure; the ^ourccs of wati'r and of fuel ; ^lie state of the niuh-^ard, flu". c 
if any; the state of the garden and the connexiort of th# cottage with the 
nearest public road. The cottage itsplf ought ii^'^tCo iKkexamiined as to plan 
and ac^mmodation, height of ^hc sidc^ walls, thitkiieAi of the wiillH,*i'odf and 
gutters, sloor. windows, stair, fircplac<\ be<l-g'>onis« exterior ap[icuR>ii(V,4!ftc. 
The Ueport-should then point out Itus aihlilioiis an* alterations necessary to 
render the cottage wWlit if ought to be, ilhisrcnting these by plans.oicctions,' 
and sj^et^es, and giving lists of fruit-trees and shrulm, {»licre these arc wawiiig' 
fqy the g*^cn. Wpqjil that-wc siotild hear vf.soiiic of the first tnndcd pro- 
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pric*«n in t|ie counti^ limiiw mich Rq^rta made on'die laboAm^ cottageif 
and the scnoddioatts, on their esmteal 1116 pNurtice'would foon afterlife 
^me (wneral, and the good that would ul^jniately result to th^cottager wid 
Ilia chudi^n, and the hccrwiion of beauty, and q){Msrance of eomfoit/to rural 
scenery, wouM be immense. 



pation reijinred for its cilltiratioo and improvement, or jn the rccrca{^n which 
It procures in its emU^shment. In many, if not in most egses, Itihdcd pro- 
■ jicfty cnahjai its owner to < ontril^te, in n mote immediate and <li{cct manner 
than many othef kinds of property, to the happiness of his feUow-creatnres.Jiy 
iwprovinjj the dwellinjpi of those who reside on it; ftjid it enalth-s liini to 
proeure the ypplausc of tlie piihlir, hy fomliining impi^emcnt with embel- 
iisliment in such a manner us to rend<T his estate «n ornament to the country 
in which it is situated. There are few or no landed estatt's whicli do mot 
include a number of haliitations, more og lass scattered over the land, orenpied 
hv the hnmlilcst ami niosldiel|>lcss class of society, common country lahourcrK. 
These dwellings, a.s we have seen tire in many plaA’s miserable 

within, and in few are they rcspectabie witht^nt. Now our earneft desire is, 
to direct the attention of landed propriefors to this subject.* •< >n some estates 
tfie cottages may lie already suiricienily comfort.ihic; hut in much the greater 
miniher we know that this is fur from being the cose ; and what is lagientable, 
liut novcrthclcss proved to !«• true iH'jond all doubt, is, that on those estates 
in which ngrieultnre is urrueil at the highest degree of [lerfcction, for example 
in the Noitli of 1-aiglund and the South of Scotl.iad (see Dr. (iiHy and Sir. 
Donaldson in ^ the cottgges of the larniers*lal>8urers gre far worse 

than they are any where else. We would entreat landed proprietors to e\- 
aininc^the cottages of their labourers themseliis, or institute enqnir> into 
their eonllition by com|M‘tent persons. We would snggett tli.it increasing the 
^niforW ol*tlie labotirer’s home is the most etieetiiul nw-.ins th*it can 6c taken, 
not only for rendering him a better member of sociefc, but a belter l.iboiirer; 
mul tht're is, also, no doubt iliht he wilUie more likely to bring up Ifis family 
in moral and imlnstfionsJiu!>its. (Nee the description of an improved cottage 
ami Its oecifpants in p I l'll>.) It usihIsJo be allq;ed b,%sume that incrcustng 
the romliirts of cottagers only inerunsod their nuinlH'rs, and ultimately added 
to the mass of misery among this class ; but this opinion has more ri’cently 
Iweii foitml to l>c erromons, fer thinkyig parents, who possess a strong sense 
of ctwiifbrt mid rnliire enjoyment, ftill not risk the diimnution of the soureqg 
fif happiiu'sa by Imrflicnin’g themselves with lnrg<? laniihgs.^ As a proof of 
the effective working of ti«fs principle, we refer to Whose parts of ticrniuny 
where the kibouring [lopulation are lii^y ediicuted ; as, for example, Austria, 
Itnvariu, Wurteinburg, and IVassia. * 

“Tlni power of iiggiroving the health and adding to the comforts of a 
iliimlier of individuuls.rfivlio «i a*greaf decree look uji to and are dejiciident 
itl us. must surely be n source of happiness to every rightly ronstitiiled mind, 
'iffi^^crliiscd atlnchiiii’iii of the benefited party that will thus he ^rcxluc^l 
ought eoually to be a source of gmlificution ; indc|>ciidcnlly altogether of the 
iiKT iMlial viilite to the property, by more durable liabitotiops, stronger and 
^ttradicr w^rknjpn, and lyf tumihes Icaw likely to In'ctiiiie i^itipcrs, ^m;ruut8,4>r 

improvcntbnt of hiboufers’ collages reconitiieiids itself tewthe landed 
proprietor in •lothcw poimt ^ view, \i/^ the omaniciit wInch such cottwes 
wtiM «4bftf on his estate# itTat can have a ra^re niiseroblc apiicamiiw than 
n vMitfheil cottage out ofrfciiaik and without a garden f Ncijone blagSbs the 
eottiWr for thik state of rflimgs; but the id^ ot a thcmghlless 1>g mhunuiii 
fuiHHorU.«r of an unfeding meieennry agent, iinmetifatcly occurs. What, on 
the lAitrarVwffivcM a fftcfttor ulottfil conilort* uiul of an ono§”tctieo boA*v<MCt)t 
landlord, thiSi to sec c7erv coWiie on his eatata rearing itsshigli stugi W 
.V Ser—1812. XII. ' 
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ami bold arcIStectural chimney tops, Radicating ample room and warmth 
wthin; the ^hoie in' good repair, and surrounded by fruit-trees, in a well 
stocked and neatly kept garden ? dSvery one, in travelling through a country, 
must have observed how mifeh of its b^ity depends on the state dl' ks cot- 
stages and their ^;arden& We 4oald, U>a«fore, Vntreat the possessors'of 
'landed pro^i^y to consider new much of the butuity of the dountry depends, 
upon lhciaj[ and,^e would^ farther beg of them to ask thcnuelvra, whetlier it 
is not one of the duties entailed on them by the pASscssion of landed pro¬ 
perty, tOrijmder it notronly beneficial to their families and to all wli'o Jive on 
it, but ornamental to the country.” r 

In the GardrntTt Chronicle for Ifl+i, p. d36., an error, or ratker an oiAis- 
sion, was pointed out in one of our model plans, viz. that the entrance to the 
living-rooiA was mudo\brough the Ijack kitchen. This is unqiiestionablynm 

a * error, but it is very easily 

corrected, not only on pa- WCUl Q 77 

per, bu^eren in a house, g & ' 

should one>lie buiit with \ 
such an omission. This* I H m 

wilFappcar evident by yfg. | H ij 

7(i. and 77. In the i| B-^iSl* BBti 
former, a is the entrance, ' B 

b the back-kitchen, and c fathsaafl ^ 
the front kitchen. In the f ' ■ illi!\:Nj| 

latter, the same ajiart- | ‘ TD 

meets are shou’ii with as | 

^lartition ut r, tlie door / | I 

opening into thi' back | H 

kitchen, and the door g | | 

opening into the front I > I 

kitchen., II ncBBBBcccsfdiiniinil - 


TTie Scotland. By Ilichard Parni’H, M.l)., F.H.S.E., &c. Illus¬ 

trated by figures drawn and engraved by cjie Author. Hvo, pp. I.'ii. 
Edinburg and London, IFi+2. ' ' , 

. The grasses of Scotland include WG species and varieties, alt of which are 
here described and figured. In every in^ance these figures have been drawn, 
and engraved by the aiitiior. , 

^ “ Much aftention has been bestowed on the definition.s Imtli of gciicrj anil 
species. In some insunscs new genera have been fnpiied, and a few now. 
species have hc£n Added* while the s|>eciria charao^*rs arc dctcrmineif through¬ 
out with the greatest possible cme. - , 

“ Under the head of habitat the several co^trics in which each siiccics is 
known to be produced u^ esprcssly stated. The range of the altitude of tho* 
places of growtli is specified as accunitcly as j)os.silile. The time *hcn th;** 
seed is matured fwhich it is ofteiwuseful to know),*as well as the tiroepf 
fiowering, is everywhere indicated; and notices a^' introduced ofathf agfi- 
culturhi and dthcr properties of such speyes as arc of any value.” ^ 

' It is almost unnecessary to say that, to the student in this deparmicnt of 
bptany, |he Oraue^ of S^tand^Wi b^ found Invalualile, from tiic lairofiSl- 
ness of tUb figures,and the copiousness and accuFucy of the dt^ptions.'* 
Dr, Parneii’s briginu intention was, td ” cmifvice in this work alt the mtaaen 
of the United Kingdom,” and he was only dctcsri^ fro^i foe ‘‘want ofrcccnt 
specimens of the gnueiP> peculiar td Eiwluiid d.iil Ireland.” We Ugisk how- 
^er,*.J[i^ nt no distant pciAod he *will be able, to accomplish his ni^ital 
intention: Unif'we hope that tills notice bay 1^ the means of''proc(3lng 
him rome^cooperatoK. 
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MISCELLANEOlJs INTELLIGENC|:. 

• Art. I. General Notice. 

RtPE Grapeg Ijave been lent from Bostoif, U. jS., to Challworth..packed in' 
cotton wadding, and armed in a sufficiently good,state tp adidlt of testing 
*beir flarotgr. (Gant. Chron.. p. 7#2.) It igould thus apiigar, that, by 
meanw o^ steam and railroads, many of the fruits of one hemisphere might be 
distributed over the other j and thus, not only the coaiforts, but th« luxuries, 
ol^lifc will in time be in a great measure equ^ised all over the worid.— Cond. 


Art. II. Retrospective Cr/V/c/swj 

TltASXPLASTIxa large and mall Trees .— I per^aive that your Stthurhan Hor- 
tioKturut has reached its l+th tiiiniber; an^l, though yon preftnidhd tocondlude 
the work with the 12th number, it cannot be a disappointment to your 
readers, as every new namber bears evidence of practical utiliU’. My prac¬ 
tice in transplanting large and small trees, hihvevcr, leads me to differ from 
you, iiaboth cardinal and minor jioints, either for imm^iate or,for future 
j-ffect. That your moue of transplanting, by “ he,iding in," •rill succeed to the 
satisfaction of a nroprictor who has not »een any other mode practised, and 
that gooil flouristiing trees may be obtaineil, 1 have nut the least disubt: but, 
that trees of the same age may be taken up and transplanted, and succeed 
better in giving immediate eflW-t, nnd certainly as well, if not better, for tbe 
fniure, without the least mutihilion of their branches, ^am cert&in ; putting 
out of the question tbe chancesof having unsound aimlicr in the former case, 
while in the latter there is no mure risk to run in this resfiect than there is in 
timlwr prodiiccil from seed on the ground where it was sown. Though I ' 
practise^yc “heading-in" mode with yuui^ trees frflm the nursery, after being 
jilantqil out onj or two vears, I feel certain that it is as unsound as it is nn- 
natnnd. A seed is put into the earth in a nursery, take an acom fur instance, 
KurruuiKled by otliers in Sjja fl a inamiet that when its cotyliHlons expand, the 
pressure <d' its nei{!hlKWirs is such’thnt it has difficulty in protruding its cor- 
ctilum, When it has succeevled m thiVlask,und appears above the surface of 
the grounil, its foliage is almost smothercil by the crowded state of the plants. 

It stands here one or two years, .as the rase ina,\ lie. and then it is trans- 
,planted into a nursery hue.*' lljrc jt remains till it has undepone another 
dt^ee of smother. After this it is more than probable that it gets transport'd 
to a clayev .soil (wffi-re the prosier dniiners have ifevwr sl^sl.their balmy influ¬ 
ence), mu'l there planted «?n a ho(l> I'.^in. by li in.* which had probably been 
made thrSc months previouslv, by way of (weparing the .soil for the rewption 
of the young plant, and whivii hole had hehl water the whole of that time, as 
wonld,im Inilia-rnblier slipper. This' is a very gurious cradle to rear the 
*w<x)dcn walls of old Usiglanff in, butVv U has been, for I haye witnessed such 
% .slqje of ihirgs frexpicigly. Is it surnrltinp, then, that if this plant, so imprtv 
f>o^' rc'rod to this stagt', docs not ilie t|ic first year after plantihg, thift it 
remains almost stationary for two ar three years V Certainly not. Not to int^ 
lit.! #hc sudden change which the root of the plant hw undergone, the top 
bcccmcspirall’scdby toe extremes of tenq^rature: and apnstrictjfljliark is<th^ 
'eonseqitcnce, which no effort £>f its broken down energies can reniedy : butf 
by Ac lime nlmvft speciffial, the soil having got condensed abou* its twts_, it 
sends out laffiral siwots fru&i the coll-n; hence the notion of “ heading in 
•uggSdctl itaelf. Tlia^ “ hemling in ".is liercgiecessaA must be app^t to, 
tlwy puwon of the Iciist^prctuo'^ions fo^irl>oricultural kfu>wledj;e; wt, that 
it would not lie nccessar^iifter a more niiTurnl treatment of thciqfint plant, 1 
’have not the .sinalU-sf doubt.* 1 am not siip|io.si|ig. ffir a lament, that the 
alKilt opinuin is new ihmi the ctmtihry. hundreds ol prartical |>ersoiJ aw well 
aware of tTif fact, and I oiilwiHl-ntiou it hare, bv way of showing ^t these 
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«vn» in part retbain tlie same as they er^ did in ro^ day, and that it reqE^ires 
enery person jrho is well acquainted with them to give them a kick in passing 
tillithey are brought down. r 

During the last twelve years we have planted here some hundrcds*or<8ingIe 
trees and hushes bn the turf, and *^0 groups and thlbkets, with underwood, or 
rather blaciC^om and brpmDle, gorse, broom, &c. The treks consisted of 
oak, lime, ^m, wginut, ash^ sycamore, Spanish chestnut, horsecj^cstaut, and, 
bee^, and the single bushes were hawthorn; but bysfar the great^ l^rtion 
were oalui,and Spanish chestnuts. They were of various sizes; tne largest 
were about 30 fU high, of 3 or, 6 tons’ wei^t; the nt<ddlc size varied from 
13 ft. to soft.; and the smallest size varied vom 10 ft. to 13 ft. Tke two lait- 
sized trees were taken out of the young plantations, and thousands of the 
smallest sizh have becn^aken and plan|cd on trenched ground, to form new plant¬ 
ations. These, 1 sufiposa, arc about the same kind of tlu^ which you advise 
to be transplanted by “ headj^ in.” They were all taken up and plantcu, 
witHout any |lrevlous preparation o/ mther roots or branches, save that n^cs- 
sary preparanon, in all such cases, of,having the plantations thinned every 
two years, of therealiouts; as, where the quality outhc soil varies os it docs 
here, no de^nite period can Ub given for the performance of such operations 
as that of thinning,,wherefore thc.opei;gtor must be th^ discriminator. aThese, 
our smallest stufty were taken up with as many roots as |>oBsible, and with as 
much earth, in the shape of a ball.'as could not be conveniently gut out of the 
roots. The bottoms of these bulls were flattened, and two of them were 
placed on a small machine, or truck as it is here called, the trees standing 
upright; the'se were taken about a mile and a half, to their place of destina¬ 
tion, by a horse and {wo irten. The tups of the trees were tied together, and 
a cord from these to the handle of the truckato prevent the trees from falling 
backwards, and another cord from the same point to n man behind, who pre¬ 
vented them from falling forwards, or right or left, os the unevenness of the 
road mig^t chan^ their (entre of gravity. The men who guided t^Hb handle 
of the truck guided the horse also, by lines. The middle-sized tre<y were 
transported, one at a time, on the same machine. 

* This is*a very expeditious mode of {lemiling a l^ren landscape with trees, 
Imth for immediate and future effect. ThV* huge old ouKs, ami pthcr large 
trees, were transplanted by Sir H. Stoburt's three-wheeled machine, in favour 
of'shich too much cannot he .said ; a.s, where a gentleman delerinines to have 
the large-sized trees triinsplantcd, they can be transported by that innchiiic 
with the greatest ease, providing alwm's.th^t tlrtre is plenty of “ sea-room,", 
aa my men term it, that is, plenty of room hetween the gateways, &e. Vic. 
The young trees.wlych we'pUntcd on trenchdd ground \fcrc taken aji withi 
out balls, and were transfmrted on a waggtia with** low wheels, 40 or 31) at a 
time. All lias been executed or> the non-inutilating system, suvi! in tliose 
trees which wc planted on the turf, where iKitlw young and old were pruned 
up to the browsing line, and they have succeeded to the satisfactioi|,of my 
employer and every other gcntlemw ^hu hai< seen* them. It has been' 
rumoured in the arboriciiltural wurhf that we fastened the large trees i^ tlur 

grdbnd raijs crossing the roo{s at right anglcsf the ends of the gwJhl 

being nailed to stakes, and the whole being under the surface of the ground. 
This, however, has-not been the case, as w« never (ied a tree, oiiiiea 

,largc or Dn|dl, wtti* any tic, nail^ stake, or rail, whatsoever,! oi^, as< 8ir 

•Henry Steuart justly observed, the luracst irqi-s resist the wind imieh hotter* 
than the snmll ones; for, while many of the -sinall tft-es go^ blown asidet the 
large ones never moved an inch freqn the ecn(ft; tif gravity *hicli we left 
. them m. Their secufSty in t^is respect, neveitiieleiA, depends on exts 
cution V thc,w'<^ j it is hard work,^d if it ia slip|a;d over, tlie trues wdl^p 
down.. Wjiereforc, having practised thus much on'alie non-mutilating sysfem^ 
of planting with snccclk, apd notwithstanding (<ic practice of gardening teach-* 
ing me, Aiat, if ever I transplanted ray jp^ddfalh 1 oufht to mutilate his' 
head oniiK.is heel^ I yu longw subscribe to thcc iicicnt practice of transplant- 
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ing.^ “ heading infor, though the phytologists have written much of late 
years to maintain their favourite “ balancing ofthfe head to the iggnacity of the 
. nuitilutcd root,” they roust give wav in the end to that doctrine whicji is more 
simple and more rational Sir II. Steuart oBherves that “ the great and 
leading doctrinp with the planters of Engluhd respecting thi remonal of tree^ 
seems to be, that old trees and young itosscss simila'; properties, ^jArelbre, they 
ehould he rgtnoved on similar principless” and he,infers thw if it^ere proved 
that mutilation of the raots and tops of yoimg trees were necessary, it Would 
thence follow that old trees should likewise be muti^ted. I an^ eonvinced 
tijjit both young and aid trees should be reipoved on similar principles, but 
that no mutilation should be applied to the tops of either, and a8>little muti¬ 
lation to their roots ns imssible. 

•The newly planted trees were protected from catt^ by the tabular tree 
guard (or th'* deodrophylactic, see (iard. ibTng. vok vi. ft. 46., communicated 
by John Hislop, from Ashtcad I’ark) ; and, of.the various tree guards which 
hail: come under my notice, it “ bears thc.liell amang them V.”' 

As it is very natural to suppose that «?vcry gentleman will insist on having 
the stems of his newly (danted trees protected from the mouths of cattle, it is 
no less the planter’s duty, for his own creilit’j ^akc, to insist that (he roots of 
the sanfc should be pro^ctcrl from thei(fcctt which doublejmrpose the tabular 
kree piurd serves. —JiAn Vrartnn. Kinlft^ Oct. 24. 1642. • 

Jlirtnn (jardmi. fp. 5.55- ) — I have just received the last Number of the 
(rardenrr's Afns/nmc, and have hastily run over Mr. Biumes’s accoant of his 
prm-eedings at llictoii, with which 1 am much jileased. It wouljl lie well if 
many of his brotherhood were to adopt his or similar rules. 1 have for some 
time contemplated such a sistem, which is waifled ii^ mo.st lajge gardens. 
All the Bnrnetes are thorough gardeners. A younger brother liicii near this 
place several years, and he was an excellent manager. I hope ion will induce 
the l>cvon one to be a freqnent corresi>ondent; something is- to lie learned 
from sufli^uen mt he. With reganl to uharcoal, I have niysell trietl it in 
a smtdl way, yithout perceiving the henefieial resalf.s mentioneo by Mr. 
Ihiriics ; ni\ cx()criim'nts, hopever, w re only trifling, and inifierfectly con- 
dticteil. I shall try it agavvon a largcr^ciile. — T. H. Aar. 3. 1842. * 


ANNUAL. SUMMARY. 

I Sinihnari/ Vint of thf Ptopress of Gardenitfg, «ii(i of Kural lm~ 
provement gfiiera/lt/,*tn liritain, during thc^Ycnr 18I‘i ; w/’/A tome 
Notices relative to the Slate of both fn Foreign Countries- By the 
CONDUCTOIl. 

*riiF- increments <>? knowledge* fl^t can l>e ntWetl to any science 
ijt tfccK’ourse of ajyear must iiecessiirily be very fo»v, even 
in umes when tluU Bcieucc Js ulu^^rJIoin^r more tluin usual tlis- 
tui.-tiMit niul exi^riiiienti Otir annual summaries.-therefore. :ti% 
to he n^nictl in the lioht of 1i sholi recai>itul!ttion of,* or rcfc-s 
rcuocs to, the chief subjects \fhich have engtiged th<k attention 
of the horticultural *vmid during the past year. If we were 
t*> ourselvt^ to what is really jiew, *#0 should jinjpably 

lute ndlhing to wiy ; for rtieve arc*few inventions or illscRvcncs 
which, flt the timivtltey Ivive been brouj(lit lerward to at¬ 
tract f^enenil noticf^ have •not la-'cn known to some inwndui^ 
long before. Thus, st^ij navigat«on*Jbad Ucc? triedipnearlv 
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half a centra^ before we had stean-boate; heating by hot w^ter 
W&8 invented in Paris'’nearly as long before it was adopted in 
England, and the “ frequent-drain ” system, which is now eflect-' 
ing a rqvolutivn in the agriculture of the country, has.lxscn 
pnlctised Es^x since the daj's of Mortimer. The chemistry 
of cultivation Hs the topic at "present upiMjmiost in the iflind of 
the scientific cultivjitor; anS, though it aj)pear8 to present fnany 
new anS* important views, yet it may be questioned whether 
most of them were not known in t^ie days of Chaptal and l^r 
Httmphry Davy. Supjwsing this to be the case, however, it 
derogates nothing frqm the met-it of individuals, hut^nly shows 
their feeble jwwers, as 9Qiin|)ared with the influence of extensi>c 
associations^ when these nro brought to l>ear on any particdlar 
subject ‘ ‘ * 

Science \>f Veyetahle Culture .—The career of scientific en¬ 
quiry, bofh in yhe horticulturjj and agricultural world, is at 
present rapid ? and, if the fcsearclics of scientific men arc cont 
tinued and tested by experieuee, many new views will be struck 
out, antfa great practical advance obtained. In the incantime it is 
of immensb consctiuence that so much of the elements of science 
should b<5 acquii^’d bV practical men, as may enable them to 
thoroughly "sift the 'bjiinions brouglft, forward, and judge for 
thcmeelvcs as to their ])ractical value. The past year has Jnjcn 
distinguished bj' a grfcit variety of efforts to elucidate th^ubject, 
of manures; "and rtie many tables publi,she<l, opinions given, 
apd experiments recorded, in tl\e two leading Agricultund Jour¬ 
nals, in the Gardeners' Chronicle, -in tlnk llfugazinc (^see Con¬ 
tents,, p. i.), and in the worktf of Johnston and others, have 
atlded immensely to the bulk of infonnation from which rules 
for practice must ultimately be de<luce<l. 'I’hat much disa]>- 
p^nntment ‘and many unaccountable results have been protluccd* 
should not dqm|> twr*cndcavours. The ^difFcdmec of soils haft 
a great effect in pAKlucing these: they‘vary so nnieh in their 
physical projMjrties, both naVumliy and artificially, that ex|K!ri- 
ments will require to4>c often and carefully re peat e<l on diflerent 
soils, in different seasons, and^ oit a large scale, before they can' 
cni^ble qs to form rules for our gui<Iancc in^practiee; bqi, grin* 
ciplcs being once firmly C8taljlishc(i, rules will Ihj dechiced ffhni 
them, from which pnictical advantages, will arise, far gsnqtej' 
jthan caivqt present be forcsten. -The articles on lyanqrcs and 
‘soils, of moat direct value for cultivators,,that bedh pul^* 
lished in the course of the year, are, iiqour^jpinign, those of 
, Mr. Lymbum, p. TQ. amLp. .3^6^; but a^noMil summary* fdl ghp 
year, on tlm fubjcct of soils Rpd’manircs, fey this gentleKiaft,^c 
are unavoidably cyinpcllcd to postpone till*bur next publication. 
There is perhaps np jfcrson in this country s^*competent \o’ 
useAillj^ on soilsj raauDre% nnd vegetable‘physiologfy, ns Mr. 
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Lyiaburn, who is at once an cfcellent cucmist and physiologist^ 
and a cultivator of great experience, arid of extensjye observa- 
*tion, bath in gardens and fanns. • , • 

TKc doctrines of Lieiiig have bee# criticised bj|Dr. Schleiden 
wd some writers, and ddended by Drs! Gregory andtDaubeny 
«nd othew; for these discussions we r^/er to^he ‘Gardeners 
Chrohiole for 1842,'p. 403. 435. 468. and 493. Liebig’s Ifead- 
ing principle, thnj the carbon of jjlants is duefl^ deristd from 
tITe atmosfdicrc, apjtears to,u8 to rerri&in a truth; and,one more 
remarkable lias sddoin been promulgated. , Its great practjpal 
use is, that it suggests the iinnsensc iinporttjpce of hdmitting 
air to the* roots of plants, cither by usjng rough, stefny, turfy 
soil, as is now being done in the case of plants grown in 
pots, or in limited ina.«scs of soil» and, under ordinary circum- 
sriinccs of culture, dl' stirring the soi^ to fiicilitatc ihc descent 
of aiiwto the roots; or, in the case’of fruit trees, of inviting 
^he ro»>ts to the sJrfacc, by the shade and mdUture pru<luced 
by mulching. * 

As a general result of all tliat has been written of experi¬ 
mented on during the past year, we may state that the great 
value of aniiuid luunures is couhnned, and that the higher tRc 
animal is in the scale of arganisation, and the Iretter he is fed, 
the more viduable will be the manure. 1 he preeminent value 
of night soil, and all the litjuid matter.s piWuecd ir (Iwelllng- 
hous»<, *cattje sheds, and hwin-yards, eoutaiuiug amiftonia or 
any of the 011101011100.11 gaits, though long known and duly aji- 
preeiated on tljc Cpndnent, has licen brouglit prominently fJr- 
wanl to Uie notice of liritish cultivators, botj^ by reasonings and 
exja'riments. “ The jiowestul effects ot urine as a manuse, 
Liebig observe^*, “ are well known in l''landt:rs, but they arc 
>C4Uisidercd invaluable fty the *(.'11111080, who are the.oldest a^i- 
^ultu^d jk*o|jIc kuo\v.« Indeed, iH) ia iittnciiod^o 

tho iiiHucncv td’ hurflau o^cmacutji by rtiese ifcople, thut the 
laws ol’tlie .state forbid that anWof them should be thrown 
uwav. anil rciforvoiin ait' placed iidjoininj^CM-'ry houisc, in ivhicn 
•thevare collectc 4 wiWi the greatest care." {Clam,istr,/and iU 
•Aptiliadwn to .U/rii^iltiirr, Jr., 'M ed. j). 183 .) riie great ^u< 
•oP^owl aslies, ami*of the ashes of Imrnt vegetables ^(^crdlly, 
luid CKltccinlly those produced by a smothered coinbustion, Ivu 
Wm long knawn, but com]ijarati*ely lorgollpa, ttll the rt 4 ;cut 
‘wtunuhis gfven by Liebig has brought them again cofci.icuouslj 
b.t'n noticL titay M <1 that their value has Ik'CiI confirnial 

bx*U names by what, to him. w:ts as completely 

uUlfbeyvery, ns if «■>•«! je-hestir eluTcoal iudic.s h.td ueywi liceif 

■ Cultun-.‘-^h) horticultuml practice perhap the. 

uiott^lnporUuit ftJhture.t&ut has hVely liccft int/oduc^^ 1 % the 
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uae of rougii turfy soil, mixed \vith fragments of freestone-and 
pjbbles, in,pot culture'. The great advantages of tliis mixture 
are, a more perfect dnyn^S a more ready reception of vater,' 
'* a more free t(,;ansmiBsion of it through the whole mass, and, in 
ccn8equei.ee of the a])s6rption of this clement by the stones aud 
pebbles, a,’8upyiy of it .from them to the roots, even when the soil 
is quite dry. Plants growling in soil thus <iompo8ed can. hardly 
ever stfilbr from Being over-watered, or frppi the tcmiwrary 
neglect of wateiing; and, if this practice could be adopted in the 
open garden on a Iprge scale, it would be found as bcnehciul fur 
culinary crops ap6 fruit trees^in betls and bonlers, as it is for 
ornamental plants, jiinivapples, or orange trees, in jK)ts. For 
ora.ige treeC. in tubs and Imxjes this mode of using strong rolfgh 
soil will be found of immense advantage; and it will bo no less 
so in beds and borders iij conservatories, which, when com])osed 
of sifted soil, very often gfct com[)act and stalden. That.exccl- 
lent cultivator*, Mr. Barnes, in addition to small stones uses 
charcoal, sometimes in small pieces,, and sometimes in powdery 
refuse fbee j). 558.). In hmking iutt) various works to aseert.ain 
how far cbarct»al had been before used in cultivation, we find in 
tlie NouvAiu Cour£ complcf (PAr/rirulfurf, ed. 1819, vol. iv. p. 71.. 
that the places in the forests where lleapts of charcoal had been 
burnt, and where a great (juantity of charcoal dust is usqally 
found, are sterile for a greater or less numl)cr of vciwk In 
sandy sBils tliese spots will often bear croj)s the second «)’car, 
while oij clayey soils they have la;cn known not to bear a crop 
for eight or ten years. These sterile ftlaqcs, however, when 
they are restored t^ fertility, be^r immense crojw; and Uie chnr- 
cosl-makers, being aware of this circumstance, sow or jdant on 
them tobacco, woad, and other jdants yvhich exhaust the soil. 
An Englisli gentleman, who has ItCen a good deal in the interior 
of France, infor^iBji8*that it is customary- nlMiat Lyons fiir tin? 
peasants to petition the projiricporft of forests for (icmiission to 
sow mustard seed (well kiioVn to be a very exhausting crop) in 
the places where charcoal has liccn Iniriit. The cause of the 
sterility of the charcoal spots isj doubtless, th® excess of {Hitash, 
which, in the case of sandy soilj is sooner washed in hyth^nvns.' 
The wrifer referred to, in endeavouring to aoBoiiut for the poi<*5r-* 
ful effects of cliarcoal as a manure, first notices that the^rnjv, 
itc^ty of ^charcoalvto absorb and retain moistqrc ]^wjrfu|ly, ninl 
give it out again- slowly and dpringi. a long time, wab y^cU 
known, aifd tliat this rendered it a viilvinlile ndditii^n to light 
soils apit to suffer fijoin great drought. A* vc^ *jfood mcison pn, 
'the us«t,uf chycoal, he informs fts, ha# bce*i written by 
till, tl\c etirS^nee of which is said to lie cmhciilied in his l^uuijteK 
raixoniwx et pratiques lu Culturp. ^ ‘I'liougB charcoal Ib c^ii- 
sidered ^Imobt jude^truct}hl(j, yet it found liable to dccoinjio- 
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BiUen in a very slow degree, especially when on* or near the 
surlace of the ground. Jb’ourcroy fouira that chacgoal decom- 
]s)BO{l water, as having a greater*affiiyty for oxygen tlian’for 
hydrogen; and Sir ilumphry Dawy proved that charcoal was* 
soluble in potash and sodk From thfesi; facts it is»(X>ncluded 
►that t^ioncoal not only furnishes* moistuve, but,%y sipw decom- 
]H>sitS(«), carbonic heid gas. Thoufn, in his Courg de Culture, 
1827, vol. i. p. Ijp2., says that charcoal Broken in*f)ieces is 
f&v.onralde for chalky soils by absorbing moisture, and for absorb¬ 
ing heat from being black. Hccontinns the fapt before stated, that 
tlic places on which charcoal has been biirjit are ’extremely 
fertile. Powdered charcoal is a more powerful mUnure, he 
says, than when it is in hirger pieces; acting, however, in* the 
Kune manner by ab8orI)ing mohnire from the air, and bringing 
it within reach of flic roots of plants. By the experiments of 
Alessss. Allen and I’epys, cliarcoul Vas found to imbilie from 
.the ntino.s|)hcre in Bnc day about one’eighth of its* weight of water. 
When recently prei)ared, charcoal has the remarkable ])roperty 
of absorlting difli'R'nt gases and condensing them in fts jjorcs, 
without any alteration of their ])ro]»erties or its ewn. (t^eg 
Un's Diet of C/ieni., atid of Arts, Mamifar^urcg, A'T.) Char¬ 
coal ashes, Marshall, in»lHOO, states, aft; considsretl a good 
manure in the Midland districts: but these .oshes arise priii-. 
cipallwfrom the stsls used in covering the lieujis, and contain 
but very^ stnall proportion (tf* pieces of chascoal, * Arthur 
Young, it np|)cars {Aunais of At/rictiituri’, published in 1784 
and 1785, volif. i. /n8 ii. p. 18 ^ — 1611 ., and 254 — 27^.) niaile 
a great Imuiy experiments w'ith^]»owdered charcoal as a manure, 
but arrived at no definitive ccsult. except that it was inferior to 
charcoal ashes, and still more so to wood ashes. Charcoal 
]»^wdcr, we have seen bvrtltfe cxjwrimcnts of Luras (see our 
'Volnuie for 1841), hn.s* been used sftco#s8^ully for striking 
cuttings; and Lielifg, referrjng to thSSc exp'eriments, s.avs, 
“ common wood charcoal, by virtue merely of its ordinary 
well-known jwopei-tios.'can completely i^’place vegetable mould 
or humus. The,exj»«rlments of Luca.s, ‘ he adds, “sjiai-c me 
all, fiyther wmarks upon its efficacy. Plants thrive in pow- 
'tWred charcoid, abd may be bsouglit to blossom and hear 
.frujj if cxjKiseil to the inffiuence of the rain and the atnjo- 
’ejihere; tlic tffiareparmay be junniously ^afixl to redues^ 
••Chnrftoal te the mostmdWerent ’ and most ^ unchangeabft 


, C4>ntain», •tmrii is giiu-:uc m (k»uwiu 

lujavefcr, to jhiss^ss the* VHitycr of condwising {^es wjtluu its*^ 
ifures, Mid jiarticfehuly, tjirbonic sjpidj anfl it js by ^irteio of 
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this power that the roots of pilots are supplied in oharoqal»- 
enacUy as ^ humus, with an atmosphere of carbonic acid and 
air,*which is renewed os,quickly as it is abstracted.” (Chemistry,' 
*^c.y 2d edit. p.t62.) Charcoal therefore, according to this doc¬ 
trine, must act as a peyp^itual manure. 

Some experiments h^ve been made with moss as a subAituto * 
for soil (p. 447.) in the reaKng and culture? of plants; ^Jilt no 
new results have bien obtain^, unless it be tliat the means of 
transplanting are in some 6aseB facilitated. The evils of indiJ- 
criminatel^ wateriqg plants in jots immediately after loing 
shifted have bcen/ibly jointed sut in p. 11.; and the advantages 
of stirring the soil, an(l^ turning up new soil, in p.' 16U. and 
p. 306. 

Agents of Culture. —New manures and new implements are 
almost eveay year being, brought into notice. The latter we 
shall advert to in a sejiarate'paragraph. Among the new mvmrcs 
the most remarkable is Guano, or the excrements of sea-fowl,, 
brought from Peru, where rt has been used as a manure since 
the tw’elfth century. By analysis, it consists chiefly of urate 
qf ammonia and other ammouiaeal salts, and it * requires to lo 
used in very small quantities, otherwise it will destroy vegetjv- 
tion. An artificial guano is prepaA^d in London, which is 
considered by nuiny not inferior to that from Brazil. Thens 
are some other comparatively new artificial manures. iUuano 
is rcconfmended to'be mixed, at the rate of 4 buj^hcLs, oAiout 
50 lb. eimh, • and w'hich cost at j)rc8cnt, about 13*. jmr bushel, 
with 1 bushel of jmwdercd charcoal, whidh ^ill fix the manure 
by retaining the q^unonia in jts interstices, and thed drilled 
wifih green or grain croi>s, or spread on the ground and har¬ 
rowed in with seed, {Domldsun oh Manures, p. 74. .See also 
more at length Squarcy and Lymlhim, in p. 81.j With Dani(^'s 
m^ure we are no.t a4 lA-eseut sufficiently Jicquainted. Wlfile so' 
much manure of the Inost valua{)lc‘ description is lost or neg¬ 
lected in almost every dwtflling-houscj in many fami-yards, 
and at many railway sjations; and while as much as would ma¬ 
nure two or three counties is prssluced mi tlif ractrojx>li8,‘only 
to pollute the water of the Tlfamcs; it seepis an unjusl^fiqlile 
extravagance, to jiay a high qirice for ingrfidients of doubtMil' 
merit. Be these ingretlicnts what they may, they oatjpij^,, 
ex(^pt in the casps of bone-mantve and guqpo, firov-e c^jualio 
■irhat we nave alluded to as being cpmjmij'itivcly neglected of Itwt.* 

Brick-dilst lias licen used suiiccssfully.’a^ a* substitute for sand, 
in striking cuttings.: and the tulvantugfc'is ^hat, this mateii'ud, 
being ftp absor^ier and retainer of inoi^urejjcss frequent waHsiP 
ing is.rei^^red. (See R. Dmmmond in i*ard. Chron., 184li, 
‘p.742.), ... 
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Implemenie, Inttruments, —A niunber of impiementfl, and 

some instramenta and utensils, new, cufious, or useful, wM be 
foun^ fip^d in p. 474., and from«97. to 601,; and a machine 
for levelling, and otlier puipoees, inrfoad-makingjiin p. 602. A 
new dahlia stake is given in p. 453,, antt ^ very convenient oar^ 
Tying •utensil in p. 306. Another utensil also fiese^es notice, 
becahw, though it "does not liclonf^ to gardening as*an airt of 
culture, it may ^e referred to it as an rfl-t of desi^. We 
allyde to. the Iwx for receijing the Soil excavat^ from graves, 
and returning it with expedition without Icjiving fragment* to 
tfishguro the surface. An artiwic for jirolcAing pe^, and one 
or two otfiers, noticed under the hca^ of Implemeifts in our 
Table of Contents, may also be wprth referring to,* • 

Ojm-atiom of Culture and Mmiratfement. — A mod« of working 
with two hoes, one* in each hand, loiig in use by <the market- 
gardopers in the neighbourhood of'Loudon, is noticed in this 
.Magazine for the* first time, liy Jlr. Barnes.‘(i]). 555.) This 
ntotle of hoeing serves as a 8ul)stitute for weeding, and is greatly 
preferable as stirring the s<ul. It i.s used in thinning alF seedling 
crops, whcthcp broad-cast or in ilrills. Jkir. Barnes has seven 
ditt'erent sizes, the largest having a blade«3^ inches innvidth, and 
the smidlest one of of san inch. lie tilso use* one of the 
smallest width, but with the blade pointed, for stirring the. 
siii^iir* soil of j)lants in ]M»ts. The whole will be figured and 
dcs«ml>cd in our next Volume, The only ol^ection tliatVe know 
of tliat cati IK! uigetl against these hoes is, that they require the 
operator to stpop ^ fbr w'luch ’reason many would prefer £hc 
cranc-nfickcd or sickla-hoe figijrcd in our V<*lumc for last year 
]>. 258. The value ol’ pur« sand for striking cuttings is well 
known, but sometimes it is difficult to be hath The operation for 
s«i|iarating this sand from*tlit! sweejiings of walks* is described 
by a,very inteWigent corresjwndent in p. 462^ A mode of se¬ 
curely fastening th/ mats* or^ other nifjlitly coverings on the 
siushes ’of pits or friuncs is descril^d by Mr. Ogle in j), 109., to 
the excellence of whieft we Van boar wijness, having seen it in 
use in the gatxlcuji under Mr.«()glc's care in Sussex. 

flt^dcn Vennhu—Our prescit Volume is enriched by a va- 
i^ity of jiaiiers on'this subject, luid more esjieci.-dly with wme 
,interesting ones on destroying vermin in small ganlcn8(p. 292.), 
OB Boiu' bjnlsln fipwer-gardejis (ja 254,), on |^c Italnyi uwl*and 
’•on rdlativc subjects, bwour jiighly csteemc'd corjes^ndent and 
great ])ubUc favourite, Charles Waterton, Esq. 

,4Jl<vdeu AreRit^furtk — VfV lUive observpd, in some few cases, 
‘Wfautage taken oL Brigish sheet glass, which, jur rci^lers ai^ 
aware, may be useil in panes from .1 ft. to 5 ft. or Qifen.6 ft- in 
Iq^gtti, at very flttle m’orc exnensc than the best crown elasst 
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(See OUT Vdfume for 1839, p. 614.; and Supplement to Enc^olo^ 
podia of Co*tage Archithcture,p. 12^0.) A p;reater improvement 
has not been introduced into hothouse building since these 
litructures wer#* invented, as'the splendid house at Chatsworth, 
tphore it teas first used by Mr. Paxton, affords ample proof. 
We hero >^peai our recommendation of this glass, bwailse we 
are father surprised that it lias not become more generally em¬ 
ployed. 'IIq this country, where it is so desirable to have covereil 
walks for exercise in wet weather, /verandas might be glazed 
with it, and the arrangement might be such as to combine p 
conservative wall and border. Even verandas open to^the south, 
and coVerfed with Cubiit’s patent roofing, consisting of boards 
without rafttrs; or anth young larch or fir trees sawn up the 
middle, and used without rafte'hi; on Mr. Cubitt’s principle (see 
Supplement to CottapeAreh'tecture, p. 1260.); drwith zinc, asphalt, 
that^, or reeds; are very grfeat liixurie.s, and inight be introduced 
with excellent cftect in many jdaccs both laigc and small. A 
covered way to the kitchen-garden, the stables, or the farm, is 
often very desirable. 

Au economical dcsi’.ription of greenhouse or conservatory has 
.always beCn a dcs.idenHuni, an«l we think we can refer to two 
which well merit imitation. The firPt is that of Mr. llarratt, 
in the Wakefield Nursery, noticed in our preceding Vidiipic, 
p. 570., which is 85 ft.* long bv 10 ft. 6 in. wide, and C(fS7 only 
1704 ; and the second is one in the Exeter Nurserj', whiclvis a 
model of ecdnomical arrangement and epproj>riute beauty. It 
is ^00 ft. long, 26 ft wi<le, 16 ft. high at Vue centre, and 10 ft. 
high at the sides, whh a span roof formed of sash-bar without 
rafters, except in tvro or three plscos where the roof omms 
for ventilation. The side walls and ends are of stone. There 
is a i»th romid the house, within 2 ft. of the walls, w'hich is »f 
gravel; and the <;‘dginf^ to this walk’arc the f*mall hot-water 
pipes by which the hoflsc is heated. ' The jftosition of the house 
is north and south. The wholfc of the interior is planted with ca¬ 
mellias, which are in a state of unsurjaisscd luxuriance, c<»verc<l 
with blossom buds to the groun<l. ‘The outsides of the walls are 
used^ for training fruit trees; bht, if such a house were erected 
in a private garden, they might be covered" with omarocufril 
clinbm; or the roof might Iw projected so far over the wall/' es 
t<» form a surrounding conservative wall, or ns nulch farther as 
rvould constitute a veranda. .Such a 8tri*"turc ns this, connected' 
with a dwcOing-house by a covered way, would lie a source of 
very great interest during winter and spl ing.* What thc‘t«'Ael 
exjiensd^ may hjive been we’ do not kn(*w, b’lt, considering thtll 
there are alwit 6000 feet of roof, and 17 rrslft of walling, it can- 
uot much have excceilcd 4004, a comparatively small sum f^r 
such an ip^mehsp structure, and one capable of alFording oO much 
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oijfymont If it were not cpnsidered desimble cover the 
exterior walls with plants, they loight renclcred Bjrchitectuwl 
by pilii«terts, buttresses, or other means^ so as to combipo T^ith 
the architecture of Mic mansion; er, under particular circum¬ 
stances, we hco no reason why the wallfe qf such a houM should 
wot be erected with rough timber like log hous&s or’jvith rock- 
work', and covered dxteriorly with crecjiers or ivy. An^xcellent 
article on the cor^truction of [»its will be fotind p p. 457 .; and 
ahotlicr by the same autho<» on connecting a greenhouse with a 
Ubnuy, in j). 396. 

lAiH(lscaj>e-Gardt‘mutf. — The advantagc|o4 pmploying circles 
of dift'ereni diameters, dispose<I in groiyvij as beds for fiov^ers or 
for low shrubs, is beginning to t»v understood; 'add will at no 
distant time, we trust, banish from our lawns and flotyer-gardens 
those laids of incongruous shapes, ])ut/luwn at nindom in such 
a inujuier tliat they never can eombhie so as to forru a whole, 
.eitliiT among theifisclves or with surrounding' objects. It is 
not that fanciful shajtes eunnot bc*8o disjiosed as to form one 
connected figure, but that it is difficult for any one tft do this 
who is not an artist; difficult fi»r a ganlcncr to cover such betls 
properly with tltiwcrs; and difficidt to rMain the shapes, unless 
they arc edged with lines of concealed stomforlnick.* In general 
it limy be observed that all flower-beds that are to l>e scattered < 
over a4own, and seen from a walk on the smne level, siioulil bo of 
siiujjjc sbaji^s, such as circle.' or ovals, the effect being flnxluced 
by what may lie called Jiorizontal persjieotive; and^ll scattered 
beds whicli ari^to l^e»fteen from a walk eon.'idorablv above their 
level, or*to be seen on the side^^f a slojx; cogsiderably uIhivc the 
level of the walk, should bc»of eoinjxisite forms, calculated to fit 
into one anotln r, s<i as ^o group .aud combine vertically as well as 
hip'izontally. ft must not 4)e*forgottcu, however, that these arc 
•only general ruii's, which in their applifation^require to be va- 
ricil lU’cording to cifeuiusftun;«‘s; and fftrther, that c;ises are 
eontinually (avurring which foruf exception.'. Neither must 
these remarks la* eonsiiferi'd a.s aj'plying jo Ininlers, or eontinu- 
ou.s rteds along tlig nmvgins of* walks, wlueh admit, to a certain 
■ exfr^ny of the flowing lines and Joinolutions of the Klizabethan 
•stye and the arabesque. 

^ Almost tlie only pajjers oif Landscape-Gardening in the presont 
\ vtumc are tnfnslajions from the piincipal pro^sionid JjuidM^ap^ 
•^mlctier timt (iermanji luis |produccd, fhe*Chc\ydicr Sckcll « 
^nmich; buf' in tKe jiotices of our tours there ar^ numerous 
^rigaarks on the Su^^ctf which, ife trust, w'ijikbc found useful for 
fltw^iging gnnh'iier., 

' Arliorifulturr, moite es|»ecially In the ornamental (fg|mrtnicnt, 
is^nstkiug some •jinigrtissv ly* apfiears 1^'the greatly jjacrcaaerh 
ffitmbertif spciciefaud y:4icties of.trcfs aiid sltfubs mjwculti- 
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TBted in t}:to jnroTinratl' nurseries; and we think that we may 
alco add that the planters «£ pleasure-grounds are now intro¬ 
ducing a much greater pumber of species than they did' eyen a'' 
few years ag<r There are also throughout the country, in se¬ 
veral places, such considerable collections of trees and shrubs 
planting, na to entitle them ‘to be called arborctumswhiles 
several pinetums have been planted in consccpience of the>greatly 
incrcaseS^taste for %he pine and hr tribe. , 

In order to make known' what new trees and shrubs-are to lie 
found in the grounds of the principal British nurserymen, we 
have invited all o^^fem to send us names of what tlicy consider 
worth5' of notice. We have received answers from upwanls of 
thirty nurserymen and curators of Botanic Gardens, and from 
these we shall make up a report for our succeeding Number. 

In the Gardeners' Chvmick, and also in this l^Iagazine, there 
has lately'been a good deal'of discussion on the subject of.prun- 
ing trees, with a view to tlie production of the greatest quantity 
of timber in a clean straight trunk, but nothing lias yet appeared 
superior'to Mr. Cree’s system. This system, as our readers arc 
w^ aware (seeourVol. for 1841, p. 435.), consists of plain rules 
founded oa the soundest principles, and, in short, may be odled 
the ne plus ultra of B6ientific practicet 

The pruning of ornamental trees consists in general of, re¬ 
moving dead or decaying branches ; but it might ofteniKi nj>- 
plied in'such e way as to add to the natursil character of theitrec, 
or to gi^e if an interesting artificial character. For examjile, a 
large, tree which has taken a heavy lumpish' form n>ay be iinprove<l 
in shape by thinning out a number of the smaller brandies, so ns 
to show more of the trunk and main limbs, or by shortening 
large branches so as to cut into the outline; and a tree which is 
already taking a good shape may Iiavc the characteristics cof 
that shape aggravated by thinning oufra numbei» of branches, so 
as to throw all* the stS’ength of the tree ihto branches already 
large. Remarkable artificial characters may lie given to trees 
by various modes. In the case of the pine and fir trilie, by 
removing entirely every alternate* tier of branches, or by leaving 
any one tier out of three durifig the whole length of thet stem, 
the'branches which form tlte remaining tiers will acquire'■an 
ertraordinary size, and produce a noble candclnbniin-likc npftear- 
ance. In the spi-ucc and silver fir the cftect oF this mode of 
Jiruning I's very remarkable. Heading- down the pine and fir 
tribe, by stirengthening the horizontal branches, induces them to 
extend so far as to rest bn the ground,’’tond then to curveMip- 
%ards “^owalds the extremities, so as to form singular olijSolw. 
In this w's/ a coppice of spruce fir is sometimes formed for the 
protection of game. Cutting over lai^e, healthy, broad-ieared 
trees, such as the &ak, elm. beech, &c.. at tfte height ■ jf 10 or 
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12Jbet, or even at the surface of the ground^ and afterwards 
thinning out the branches which have sprung up, wjjl give rise 
to foruis which, tliough not so grand as^those of trees with hold 
erect trunks, will, afr least, afibrd lairiety by beiag singular 
picturesque.’ 

' Th8 b^ effect on the timber cf the hqrch, wHhn gipwn along 
with*the Scotch pifte, has been conffrmed at Nettlcconbe Court 
(see p. 485.). Oji the subject of pruning frees^ and*the pre¬ 
vious preparation of the .soil, sonte opinions will ,be found 
e^xpressed by Mr. Selby, in p. 568., which yire at variance ufith 
ours, and, wc l>elieve, with those generdll^ ^ulopted both by 
theorists aSid practical men; but, being the opinions of a planter 
of’scientific knowledge and great (ycpcricncc, they (kserye every 
attention. They have l>ecu op[)osed by Mr. Main, in our 
opinion one (4" th5 best authorities*on the subject, in the 
Gardeners' Gazette, who siys: “ W<? were not a littls surprised 
,at hading Mr. SeTl)y declare tfiat lie is not a» advwate ‘for 
the trenching of the ground previ<)usly to planting, being con¬ 
vinced, from jtcrsonal observation and ex|»eriencc, * that no 
adequate or remunerating advantage, cither by the snore rapid 
growth of the tree, or the iniprovenion^ in the quaiity of uie 
timber, is obtained, sufficient to compensate for the great 
adiiitional expense incurred.’ Now, this is so completely in. 
the tea^h of all jiast and [iresent experience, that it should not 
lie *llowed,to jiass without some sort of qualifkatiorf; for, if 
the author found it sojii his own aase, which is just nrobable, 
it cannot be qdmi^ted as a general nde. If Mr. Selby's ^il 
was of*a generous ojien quality, ncithe| rocky gravel nor 
tenacious clay, his pitted 4rce3 might succewl jiassably weU. 
Such style of planting we have executed ourselves, and seen 
executed by others, cii dea|> tich loams; but in no»case so well 
as if* the groiiud had liccn trenched ft} fthc^ depth of fif^n 
inches. There are tcrtaiif iqake-shil’t |ftroceedmgs of sticking 
in ti^’s any hoiv, on inact'cssiblft places, or on mountains of 
great extent, where nefther plough nor spade is available; but 
who* can assert tliat «ueh nxxle is prt4’erable to planting on 
prqviqusly prejwred ground '{ If corn, culinary vegetables, &c., 
benefited by dAqi or subsoil jijoughing, how much* more* are 
tjjcM, wliich root dccjily, Ifeuefited by having the soil brol^n 
auu amclmrafed ijor their reception?” (trg^c/.’G'ar., Nov„ 12. 
1842! p. 734.) . - f 

*Plantej8 wlio are 4e8irou8 of introducing the /nhus Laricio 
vftfc austnaca *oi^ S 4krge soilt will now, find abundance ol 
plahta in the nur8^ic8;, a8 tllby will also of ^ikrcus ^ba, th® 
white American oak, which Cob!»ett so strongly"rdjgmuiended, 
bi|f vfluch is so difficult 1;o ipjtroduce by means of acom& as they* 
germinate as sooA as they drop frop the trfee, oft^ before. 
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This pJiont <4i8Ci, however, through the patriotic efibrts of a 
pnvate geptleman, bceb, in the autumn of 1841, introduced to 
the* extent of 30,000 pl^uits, fi0,000 of whidi will be disposed of' 
^ nurserjmea. "VVe hope*they will be tried in tl»o south of 
the ishuid) more espeqinHy in the wanner districts. At j>rc8ent, 
with the excep/ion of the tree-in Messrs. Loddiges’s tw-lKUetuin,' 
we do not recollect one plant in England; the tree at Twicken¬ 
ham, reftorded in oUr Arfj. Brit., p. 1868., on Jthe authority of a 
oorrespomlent, as Q. albfi,' lasing, os we ascertained after the 
Arioretum was published, ^ncrcus iVinus, the white cliestnut 
oak; and that atrMuSwcU Jlilk having been cut down when tlic 
place tVns sold three years ago. The Wtanls and Forests a few 
years ago formed an experimental plantation in the neighhonr- 
hood of Sonthaniptou, in whirh there are a great many Ame¬ 
rican oaks and other trees, and placed it udder the care of Mr. 
Page. We hoj)c to receive some account oi' it by Mr. Page, in 
addition to tho- notice alreiuly given in our' Volume for IK3U, 
p. 624.; or perhaps to inspect it ourselves in the course of next 
summer.' Plants of the durmast oak, a strong-growing variety 
of Q. j)cdimculata, which; it is said, has prcnluccd the best naval 
timber sent into the dockyard, have been niisetl in abundance 
in Mr. Rogers’s nursery at .Scnithampton. “ Nearly all those 
majestic oaks which grow in North Stoneham I’ark, in llam|)- 
shirc,’' says Dr. Lindley, “ arc the durmast; and somc/tof the 
finest oak timber that now' gws into Her JMajesty's dwkywrd is 
from thence.' There can be no doubt that oaks raised i'njiu tho 
aebrns of these noble trees arc infinitely tf'sbe j)ref’erred to such 
as are obtained in tjie nurseries ffom acorns gatherc<I at random 
from trees of all sorts of constituti«ns, none of which, perhaps, 
arc really above the average in point of stature. As a Shetland 
pony is not Jikely to be the parent of a dray-horse, so a Jiygmy 
oak cannot be v'xjwcted to produce ^anything • better tUan a 
pygmy race of seedlifigs.” {Gurd.H'hroii; 1842, p. 724.) It 
would be well if the principle implied in this sentence, were 
acted on in the case of proi»agating by seed every tree, shndj, 
and plant whatever. Gardeners are too nipt l^o limit this ]>rin- 
ciple, viz. that like begets like; to annual and biennial phmls; 
whdreas *a more extended experience proves it holds good 
equally in the case of trees and shrubs. , 

Floriculture. —fiince the publication of ChcvrAil’s work, cai- 
fltlcd De la Jjn du Contruste simultani des Coukurs, et des’ 
ApplicatiorU, noticed in a former Volume (1840, p. 563.), more 
attention is being paid to the massing oftoiburs in flower. Ixuls. 
Of thc<^oricultural part of'this A^ork me shall give a translanc-:i 
in our Volftmc for the ensuing year, having already given a 
^rtion of it in the Gardeners' Gazette, p. 50L’ and 662.,'wltfin 
tliat XKjnodical was'under our care;.but in the mcaid^imc we 
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iijfly <tl)..Jorv(* that tlic t wo »"iihliii<' jinnf!i]>lc!< Liid down^ hy 
•M. C lifvrciil arc, ronfra.st and .■'Viiiuiciry; the m'st ry^'ulatcrf 
(luynl ourri that ar(! to adjoin oacli other, and yie trccoiid tlio.H! 
whi(dt iiri! ^to occujfy o|)j)(wii(> anfl (ajrre.'pondtMit j^atts of'^tke 
.''ainc fiijnr(‘. A la-tier ^■eleetion of tin* kind* ot’ Howers suit- 
alih'*for*il>)\ver hed< ir^ al-o la-oltyiiny to 1a;*niailT^ iVoin t!ie 
inmnfise imnilaT of naine^ that apiiear ii* eataloiruti* To Ite 
aide to select M^jlalde kind- can oijs he the re*idt ot’ eon.sider- 
ald(* experience : hecauM'’llicre are mans [dant- thatliave |uit- 
;thl(‘ eolonr.-. wliich flower at tin- proper. jVriod ; aifd liave, ns 
iar a-: I’ai^he indeed from a <ata*looiic, all *1 he * pialitio- r*><)uired, 
r\hlch yet. on trial, will he I..mid to v’ln to leiwxcj ratlier.than 
flower-, to a.'-unic a -traLiolinir^llahit, t.. oi'ow tow hioli, or in 
-oiiie wav or othcr.to ilcfcat the end in \ie\\. Tin; ohjeet is to 
.-elect jd.lilts which, to all the ot he/*lc-lrahle ]iro]»irtie-. .-hall 
add -fhat of eyliil^itino their flower- more c.fn,-picuoii-lv than 
tin .r Ic.INI'S. I’laiit- which ].rodi*ee their flower- in clo-e ra- 
ci nics or c.iiwmh- arc pariiciilarl\ -uitahlefor thi- ]mrpo-c. -nrh 
a- the Nirhciia- and pelar^.niiiim-: and, next. lho-t»wiiich pro¬ 
duce ihclr flowers from the axil- of tj;c IcaNc-. oriiwiinr a*nd 
tlowcrhio a- they orow ; ^and which ha\e»thPir flowers larLTi’ oi 
mini'roll', in proportion t . their lca\c-, and produced at tlm 
-aiuc time, -nidi a- the fiia',;.illiLoh.'ljO. ,\.c. ( )n tliTs -iih- 

jcci w%lia\c an excellent ai'ticlc h\ Mr. .\\^rc'. \jiiicii vill -non 
a]ijii^ir; *an4 Mr. .\\rc- l.a- promi-cd a -cjiarate jiuldication on 
the -iil.jcct ( -cc p. oTW.'i. whichf '.n c fi'cl conlidciit. w ill Ic of' file 
create-1, ntilit ♦ to*lhi planters ot' flow er-^n den-. .\n tirti'-le 
on I'lori-t'- I'loNM r-. p. l.'i!..* tiirl one on h'low er-lla-ket-. 
p. 271.. Well de-er\e pern-if. A- a proof ol' the crowinc ta-te 
tor tern-, we oi i-er\ n' ‘tha^ i*ne niTT-eiNman. Mr. J’amplin. i- 
:iit\ erti-ino eolh'etioii' .if, them I'or -.ale.* ^Ir. Cameron of ?lie 
! iirmfti'_di.'mi iTot iiii^ (iaideii. am 1 .Mr* Shepirerd of LiNcr- 
pool, h«\e l.iiio heen eelehr.ired li'r the enltiire of' ihisirihet 
and ihcN mii't he cratifted to -ee their ta-te heeomino popular. 
Muck of' thi- i', donlule-s. oNiiiic to th^ jiuhlieation- on ferns 
hv Mr. .Newman ?ind Mr. Franf*-. The new fdants fionred^ in 
^Im^'oRr-e of the iar are eniimenped in the Content-, p. xiii. 

l/tirtiiiil/iii-f. — I'nder tl»is lietid, in the Contents, will ko 
fotiwl an article applii’ahle to the^n'iiend ina/adement of f«iij 
,lreCs Iff!).), Nvlfieh emhodu'- some ii-el'id. ])rineiiTles. 'riie 
papers on the^'ultniT of the h.ln ana (a fruit a- well diVervinij ot 
a1tmi(ioti,+n oiii»opi*iiii, a- the pine-apple in the melon, exeejit 
tMt*it*d"es not hMir earn:ii>e, ^i. .'itilT) reduce th^- treatjlent ol 
tli*l pTanI to the -ijfiple-t |)rimdfd,s. 'I'he^nse of'ekttivi'td it: 
'the ctiiti\!iti"ii of•milinai^-.crops in the open warden, as well a.- 
* in Ititif of pine- apples iiiid* htinaiias jn mit,-, !\s pr^feliseiUyti^Mr. 
r.arnes at Ilieton, has l<i.‘*n'alre:idy mjKeed ('ji^ft/iS.), lind n\Ji 
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be recurred to npain by the same Mxperleiiced gardener, in ti|p 
course of a Series of letters Avhieh he is now kindly ]ire}iaring 
f«»r us, by the jjennissioit of Ins einployer. Ijady Kolle. r Our 
ro|>ort oir the now culimjry Jiroductions of’tlic past year will 
appear in Jmiuai'^'. 

Agriculture. —^Necessity, v'hiMi is at the foundation*()f'most 
kiinls of Hyproveineiijts, ])roniises a great reforination in this 'art. 
We refer to the'nuinbor of journals, and otluv publieations on 
the subject,' which have appeared in the course of tlie ysar, ik)!- 
withstanding the general stagnation of eoinincreial literaturi^ 
The circumstanceVf }.Ir. Smitl/of Deanston intending to settle; 
in tlve ncighljpui'hood of'I'jondon, as an agricultural engineer, is 
a favourable semen; for, doubriess, he would not have taken sin'h 
<- a step, had he not calculated on being consulted ley many (ef the 
extensive landed projerietferej lef Kngland. “'J'he tiirifl','' a ceer- 
respondent (ebserves, *• seems'tee lane h,ad the ptlect (ef hall-^ejira- 
lysing the wits of seemc (ef thed'ameei’s, and eef dienlely stininlitting 
those of ('others. It must load to g(e(ed, and i am jeeneh mistaken 
if the farmers of the next generatieen will met bo :i very dil- 
fefent dags (ef men fyem*th(ese (ef the proscnl. '^fliey must 
kmew soinetjiing tef the inside of a b<eok, as well as of the 
.outside of an (ex.” AVhatever imprievement takes jekiee in 
the eo'ndition of farmers will, we ti'ii.'t, be extended tee tljeir 
labourers. Our (epiiiieen as tee-tbe aneclieeciitieen of both given 
briefly in ]'. G.'lfe. We were leench gr:eti(i('d, while in* the 
Seeuth (et England, to hear (ef (eiie ge^ntleieian in ('eernwatl. 
Sir AVilliam Meelosweei'th, inviting' his fetianis tee ijiee'l tee- 
getlier, anel jeeining them, anel 'getting hi> garelener, Mr. ('eei-- 
bett, tee deliver lectures t(e them iii his presence, een vegetabh; 
eultitrc, wlyeh lectures are. repieyted in the heeal leewspapers, 
anfl do great el•eelit,. te]b,Mr. ('eerbett : and (ef aneethei'jereeprieiOer 
in the Neerth (ei‘ Iteveen, Leerd ('linteyi, e'tedeli.'hneg the 'feCi'ing- 
ton Farmers’ Club, at the me;/itl(l'y neeetings eef whie-h Ilis l^eerel- 
shij) jereside.s, and is at the e^xpeaese e<f |erinting snedi papers 
retul at them as iire fJieenght weythy eef^ that distinetieen, in a 
jeainphlet which apjeears (e(•ea^^ fiiiilly. Ameeifg tlie.'C jeapers are 
seeine by^'His. J.i(erdshi|e’s \er_\’ scientific gardtaier, Mr, Cat e, cdeej 
is not eenly tin excellent Inert leultiirbt, but has tt jeerfeet know¬ 
ledge of farniirig'^i.s jer.aeti.sei^in the best .listriet:^ in Hceetlar.-h • 

' Domestic Keoiiouii/ and Dee Vulture.- We; are 'ratltp' .sair- 
prised thal Puller's iee-preservei's, nee'ieeek in our Veelume.feer 


18.19, p. (i.'to., am] feeiind tee be^ ti great fet ing' ef lak.enr ttnd (ef 
lee by^ill that we have e\'er hetird eef liaviiighried them, iiag fleet 
eonie.inty flioVe general tise. ' Mr. Wighteey’s tirtieles ten leces'm 
this and preceding Welnmes, and lejs'very interesting tiyati.se' 
on their managemtnt (see_ )e. 122. will, v.e Inepe;, induK', a' 
rtimborof gardcriers t(r try'his imjirtv ('el Polish hive. 
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. Rural Architrcturc iis ti3(ler"()iii" improvcincnlH, slowly in 

iiiosl, jilncos, Init (‘oiii|)anitiv<‘ly rajiiA in others if >ci‘ 
lly the improvement of (■ottaf'es wi; do not mean merely oriiii- 
incntal ehimnoy to^is or hiliels over the windows, Iml a <;reader 
attention to drainaf^e, raised floors, large win^lows** higher* eeil- 
ingS, aud the other reipiisites fo l^ettei* iiealthlind rtnnfoiit. ^Ve 
do'i»)t desire to have eottages in geuecal otjierwise thap ?imj)le in 
their arehit(ietiye: hut we would June them aiiv])l(! in regard to 
room; ulways suhstantiaUin regard to I'xeeutioii; with liigh steep 
roofs to tlirow oil' rain and snow, and t(i ppnent tlie Mimf from 
getting underneath the slatcs'or tiles so a.< to blow them otf; 
and liigTi ehimiiev shal'ts, so as to oufrv awav tlu‘ .-moke. To 
tvery cottage we would add, and if possihl ■ surj-oundiiig it, .a 
garden, of at leasj, an eighth'jiiirt of an aere. ^Ve rejieat our,» 
opinions about eottages at the ri.-k'id' lieiiig tire-ome, in the 
!io|>e tliat gardeners will eiiteiiinto our limvs, and (fo wiiat they 
.•an with their employers in favoiy (tf country faboun'i's: for w(! 
I>elie\e, witli a humane aud eidig’litened writer. “ tJial liy far 
the greater iiumlK’r of our nobility and landeil gentry would 
willingly sloi?|t to the a.-sistanee of tlie wnvteheil lalioiirer^, if 
they knew the dreadful ]iri\ation-i uiu*lgr which the latter are 
mtti-ring; and, if knowing the extent of that sullering. thev 
■giild see the means by which it eonid be permancBtly re- 
ievef\" ( 1.1 thr XlTl. »/' Ouf irtio has trliislhul at /‘ie Ploui/h, 
n^lam. Uhrau. Xov. Iti. 1S42.) " * , 

Thr iri'fitliir ami /Ve/i.s-. — The wetillier of 1S41 wits reiuark- 
iible foj its great hiimiditx’; and in eoiitinuation, the same elia- 
raeter generally jireiailed tiH .Mart’ll, 1S42. Hut in .\pi'il a 
decided ehauge to the itpposite took place, and a warmer sttintner 
followed, with le-s intv*rrujil(;d aiKHnuu'h brighter s,itu.-hiue than 
had been experienced for sexeral previuuj year-. In geiR'ral 
the ^Toiis were excellent, the shoots *4' \^ood\ plants well 
ripeiietl, and the bulb.- and* rooj- of herbaeeon- plants well 
stocked with nutrimeii* tor the sueeeeding year.* 

JJisfori/ aiitl Statistics. ■ eoiisidenjtle nuiiibei—of country 


II Niweiiilier, 1, the iiumii teiii()eratiire Has about tlie avcr.ige ; the 
imioiiiit of rain was luaHv-'ft iit., being un inch in e\ee". On the ^itli 
t#n«; was an uin)snal!\ selere frost for the peiioil ofrthe -eason, tl > ,ther- 
imnnetca’ luiiin; It ' IndoH liee/ing.' \\ ifli the exeeiititm ol' a »i» ila\s abi^t 
the nriiTille of Dceeiiiber, rajfi nnn^’ or le— fell on ex'ert lUv tjiroughont the 
nicnith, the .nnotnil lieinu ,I t in. above the average. The n-nal t<an|)er.itnre 
h;^ niaintiffneil. Islne'^HiW'e never rfineiobereil lp,lie so ninneious or so 
jlPsyn^tive, not onlvHo various knak of gaftlrii erop', but abo tj»those Bf 
fljl-ugPii nitnrist. •. * • • • 

'■ Jn .lannarv, bstg, Bie wv^ather ilnrin^ the first *eek was <tl'v. but eohl. 
TlMsiiA'aii teniperaufre averaged about the freeflne [loiiit, or .'t.t'^belovv th? 
nverage fill' the nionA. The tliernionieUg inilieaten a eonthiuei lo* crade 
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seats* are noticed in this Vohinic, as.will appear by reference, bi 
ourTable of CKmtents. Notliiii^ euiitrilmtes to improve the taste, 
jiij.'well asVhc knowledge, *>f a gardener so much as visitin<> dif¬ 
ferent gardens; init, to derive? this iinproven'ent, lu' nmst have 
been’jerevioivsly ^^ell im-trueted in his profession, lie naturally 
fond of It, have'a epiiek eyv add an enquiring mind,»aud'be 
eager to unprove hiipself. to the utmost. Kvery man ae(i«ir('.s 
a great part of his knowl^jdge from experiei^ee, but a still 


of temperature, l)Ut no remarki'il>l\ severe lVo-,ts were experienced. Feliruarv 
wa.s (lump, and o'teii loeet ; l)iit tlie ,amoiint ol' r.iia wi(s Mimealiat le--- than 
UMial, and the temperature was lidl\ an 'ueraiie. la March the amomit of 
’rain was about hali an iacli ahoye the a\(r.i"e for the ii'.inlh ; hat in intertaU 
he (Irvine power of the air vv.is (opsiderahle. The tein|)eratnre was ahoat 
2'^ above the averano; the weather, heiin:, on the whok^ favourable for».e"e- 
tation. April was leinarkahlv di v it iiiav he said there vv.is onlv one wet 
(lav, the )3th ; and sliuht showers fed on fiveollurs ; the whole an.oiiiilina to 
little more tiian the tenth' of aa iiu h. The la at of the san’s ravs was gieatlv 
counteracted Isv north and north-east winds, which were In far the most 
prefalent. The liorsv.chestimt was la lent as (arly as the ifli. S'liarp frosts 
occurred cm {he aiehtwof tlie Ith, .'jth, and 2li(h. In May the weather was 
very lavoiirahle 'i'or veaetatroii, with the excefiticm td' a frost on the airht (d 
t'le 2(1, which afieeted the blossoms id' apples to sonic iiiiaroiis c stent. 
Pears, prams, and cherries were, for the lao-t part, previoiislv oat of hloss<<>n, 
and their yemns fruit was not imicli iidlected. .Imie was a very hot^.iioath, 
the thermometer in the .shade hciau' lr(i|aentlv above''O , ainj,(vcm asjhijli 
as 90' on the Isthand l.'ilh. No ram till till the l''th . and, althoaah there 
was a moderate (piantity afterwards, it'soon dlsapf.i'aii d owiiia to the ere .it 
heat ami dryness of the itronnd and of the air. 'rue iilcan tv i»'p( ratiire 
of .lijly was lower than usual, heinL’ (ady ccpi.il to the avc iMite ol that ol .lane; 
and It iiiav he observed that, on the contrary, the heat of .lane la the pri.scnt 
.season was so iniich hiylicr than n.sa.il U' to he ('(,■!;.d to the avir.ire (d'.lah. 
The ainonnt cd' rain was nearly an iiu h d'dldei.t id' the a-i.al i)iiaii'i!v. 
Aaeast was exeessively^hot. csceediaL' in this lespcat iniy coi lespoiidiiVa 
mouth in the prestMlTentiijy ; the tie raiomi;tci in \lic shade wa.s- Irecjticnlly 
above bl)'', and .sometimes as h!"h as O.'t'. in the 'h.ide. A lar^e (|a.inlity of 
rain fell on the loth, and towards the end of the month the siippjy w.e. 
plentiful._ .September was ratlur a wet inonth, and (d average t( mpei.itaic. 
In .situation^’where the satl was too d;'y in the prciediiit; months, .naav 
kinds of apples and pears vv ere check e/I ni tin ir erow th, b?it now iiu i cased coii- 
siderahlv ia-rsize vvlieii they oiiitlil to have In ca ripciiii y .dl, ;iad the ll.tv*air*viis' 
in eonsf(|aence not so good in such .-asts as might have been espectcil, or'hs' 
it'/onld have doubtless proved had the r.iifi heen more alianduiit in suiiiiik r, 
and -dry .sunny vveatln r more iirevpleiit in the |ir'esei.t mciitli. The f/Ve.,a’ 
temperaturft hf October was ti’ below the average; and even in t'le iK’L'iaailig 
of the inoiitk there were several Irosty is’ghts, qliicli had llic'cllect of cheyl,-' 
ing, in a great laeasare, the ripciaag (d grafies on walls. 1 his production, 
jiKvavs precarious in the cipea air in this climate, not’'so far* matariv' as 
is t>ften**the case in k-ss reiaa'i'kahly lint saiiiiiic-rs, an'd was hir shori of Jja- 
perfection it at'(|ircied in IH2(i. On '.he 2(l!h and gist as ninth as 'itr nud 
, kg'* of frost were suece-sively experieiieed ; and the fit ayly of the dahlias and 
other sin diirly tender flowers was spoiled-for the season. 'I'lie vveatfiers^'iis, 
howei?er,e> iierally,dry, and favoiirahle lor ga-den opelatioiis, and sneli etm- 
tiilil'es to lie the ean^.np to thl'midclle of Novo nher.’’— A'. A’or. I.'>. 
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^'ivator from olwcrvation ifjio in in aotivo life, or from reading 
if lie i.s a reeliif-e. * 

/riio Ihirtir.uUimd Sorkths apjx'ar.to In> in geneifil a.s w^ll 
attended as ever.' At tlic lirstineeting in tlie Ilwrticultiyal 
Soeiety's (larden, on May 14th, tliercwere visitors’, cx- 

elu?lv(;*»f exiiiliitors; at tlie -‘e’emjd nifcting, rtn dime 11th, tlic 
nn'iiMier of vi-<it(>rs was 18,407 ; and,on .Jjidy 9th i^ jva.s 344;3; 
in all 22,2.'M. ^'he corre'jionding. nutnher for 4841 was 21,7<)9, 
’and lor 1.S40, 19,187. »lt would he verv desira7)le to ha\e 
the stati'tii’s of the I’rosineial Societies iji respect to,attend;inee; 
this heing one of the hest te’ts ol' tlie^ro*]ieritv ,oi ..-neh so- 
(•ieties. and of the state ot'liortieiiltnn* tlironghont the eountrv. 
The pnhl ie are certainly niiieh'indehted t'> those projirietors 
who encourage t^eir gardener* to exhihit at liortienltnral ex-, 
hihition-, hecaii'C tlie-i! exhihiiion^ ha\e eontrihnted more 
tliai.» perhaps anj'other eaiisi; to, the ja'eseiwl liigl^ly advanced 
sli. e of garden enltiirc. ^Ve, soiimtiine' Tear of gentle¬ 
men who ohjiet to allowing tlu-ir gardoner- to o,\hihit, al¬ 
leging, that they are a]it to hestow so miieli of theii; time on the 
jilanis to he exhihited a- to mgleel what i- under their elnTrge 
generalK. There i- -oine triitli in thisIm a jiatriotie master 
will make allowance I'or it. In many lai'is, the I'anit. we think, 
is^the ma-ter’s, who oiiglit to eomjilain wlieiieierhe si'c- any 
thingViit of order, or lind- a ikdieieney of jiroditee., \\ lu'ii a, 
ge*lh'irian»show s indilfereiiee toward- the’-tate’o^' hi- garden-, 
hi- gardener i- -trough tempted to heeoine inditferent al-o. • \ 
reallv ^ood gnrdeniT w ill‘eiKh’aNoiir to grow e\er\ article in 
siielt a manner ti- that it wHl hear piihlTc exhihitioti. hip he 
mii-t he kept up to thi- |*oint hy jndieioii- repri'lien-ioii and 
judieiou- apjirohation.'* W’e, mu-T^arther lake iino eoii-idera- 
fton, that it i- more than can he expec^i d ^if a garilener. oi’ 
a nnWnhi’r ol an\ oilier pn^le-sioii. to extji l in*e*erv thing : and. 
therelvre. on the sit]ipo-itiitn t^at it i- a neee-sary eon-e- 
i(UeHce ol' a gardeiieiV excelling in one thing that he nni-t he 
hehind in eMMW thing el-i'. it i- lor tie# proprieloiMo eon-ider 
whether hewill»not defile iiM’jx' -ati-laetion from fimling his 
mw'di'ii atid his g:J|detter eelehrated for some one or*two Ijitid- 
(Ip prodttetion, than from liaiing’his garden atid his gavdener 
>h*iU#otieeil. , _ • 

•Vw;in<'v'»/c;//. —The'esiaTilislmient iT tin* iMt^tropofitiJi 

I in 

s of 
//(»■ 
end 

iittenyon to the yi^i'idilg of street-, aii^ t+ie draitttPgo of loi\^ 
jmllst sitttations. ^ There, is,'hesides, a \eHy ohyioiis hn|^rovt'- 
liieiit in* the ptihlie tajljf in arehheeVtro, luhp^i maj^he eiji-* 


lyijiroieiiietd Soei(,'tv, Hvlios# first /I’c/'or/ we h.lvt* tiottet'il 
|i. .'ilip.. kite di#etis.-*ii^s on the, draittagi' hill in the llotise 


l*i*rl lift lie 


lit, .and |lie piihlieativn 
(’oiiiminnfl.i/if'r.f (see p* 


of the- S'rh/ttrr// lupor^ of 
i472.), have dil‘e(»ted *geiii 
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pulcrod ns (lntiii<» fi'oin the time <)f Air. Nnsli's iirehitcotiirftl 

nllenitions oi^ the exterior of the Opera House, whieh eoin- 
nw'iieeil alKuit IHJ.’t, and t+ie forniatlon of llegont Street imnic- 
diately atVor, from whieli, thh stimulus thus ■fiveu.hiis hceu 
eouti'mied hy*the attempts to dignify arehiteetually the ]>uhlic- 
liou-^es- of ^he metropolis by tl\e imja-ovemeiits of tlR' shp))s 
which Shively after ^)ok-jdace. and, lastly, hy the nohle* ex¬ 
amples of architeetural and Qupm’erin”' works rxhihited alon<T 
the did'erenf railways. U'he im]iroveiRents in the metnifpolitau 
j)arks', which were he^vu after the peace of 181 o. eidarj;ed the 
ia>te of.the Jv(»ndf>nc!».': for rural walks and lan(l.'ca]tp. d'hc 
estaliljshments of I’rofe.'AV'hips of Architecture in the two 
l.iondon C'ollt^ies cannot fail if> he attended with the hajipiest 
ettects : even if nothin”' more were to he oain/'il than editcatino 
the eve-; of amateurs. 'I'he forjnation of jinhlic ])ark^ and ffardens, 
hv the government iind hy pa-triotic indi\iditaW. will contrihntc 
fo the >ame desirahle eml, amU in adilition, will dn.w eloper the 
hands whi*h unite the ditfei'ent chi'ses of socii-ty. Eton the, 
manner in \vhieh Her Maje^ty tra\elled and was receixt'd in 
Seiftland dcj-erves notice^ a- indicating a jiister e'tuniite of what 
constitutes the digtiity of royalty. ,1 In; (|ueen was treatifl 
hv lier .S'ofti'h suhjects like a rational heing. in.-ti'ad of heing 
\vorshi]^icd like a goddess. How great the iniproxement since 
the days ot' (^ueen Klizaheth. who. when she xi-iteil the l^?irl of 
Lioif'cster, at Kenilworth t'a.'tle, in .]\dy. l.lTo, was* jirf'-enVed 
with gifts'liy persons representing tlu' Inaithen gods. Svlvamts, 
Jhimona, llacchus, Neptune, Alai's,' aial .^]iolliV! She was 
amused with nia'ks and other hfilhtonery, and with the harha- 
rous spo'rts of ho.xing and hear-liaiting. and I'ompliuienteil hv 
sto]>])ing the pastle clock, tliS. timu migli't ajijiear to stand still 
durhig Her Alaje-tyi^ vi^it. The greatest honour, a' xve thinkt 
jiaid to the J’>r'tti.*h (iweeii of the l/ii)i cunturv was'at '?’.iv- 
moufh, where Her Maji'sty wa^- a'Ued to jdaiit a ti'ee in comnie- 
morati'on of her visit. • * 

Pidillr Cr.:r(l<’iis. —'rite Koyal (.iai'dens,at Ki'W. silK'c thev 
have hcen ])ut under the dircc^tion of Sir W’.tl. Hooker, have 
been'ver\'"greatly improxed; and, as they hiay now he^cift^r, 
sidered to belong to the deiiartincnt of llie \\h»ods and I'orcsts, ii 
KejMjrt to that hodv of xvhat has been done xviil ikmhth'ss sif'.irr 
hf jmhlishAl. vV . nexv kit<'lien-garden is hi'ing ihrnf-(l ift 
AViiulsor, xxdiii'h, we suppose, xvill*also ?lie rejiorlt,'*! on. 'J'Ik; 
botanic garden in the Kegent’s, Park is in <nn ik.lvain’ed stap', 
atid already forms a delightiful an(>'instructive'jiroimmade. ! '■'Ikn 
most mterci*hifg circum,stance-'*\vluch tias fpken ]»lace m the 
public, ganiens about, t lie metropolis, in the c()Ui»s(! ofthe iiif.sent 
‘year, ,is,'the naming ofthe trees'and shrnb'.'t in Kensingt'iii 
’CS!icdcns«,iiid SV, JamcsV Hfirk. 'Thci, hibels arc of cast and 
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uroTifrlit iron. Tin* name i.-'ipaintcd in hlaek letters on a white 
jfroiind, on a east-iron plate 14 in. hy “l in., nearlyilialf aij tneli 
tliiek? with the eorners rounded'off, and tlie edoe.- t4irned iiy. 
'I'he ])lnt(! is rivet('*d to a wrouirlit-iron shatik I't. in lenfrt|^; 
th(' Tipper part, (or the haioth oC H in., i< roiin^l, aiiif al»out*l in. 
inji,hainrter: and ihe lower paid i.',al)onf 1 .t in.'hroatl. ami halt' 
an iiBdi thick. Wiien the hiliel is stuck in tjie •xroiimf,,!he lower 
edoe of the jilaie will he hetwe.3J^ Min. and i(lin.*ahove the 
snrfa(;e.‘ d’here is a sin^i to the Ti|iper part of'the shank, 
Joriniii”; an amrle with it of l.y. and to this .-tnip the ea>f-iroii 
plate wi^hthe name, \e., i- r‘i\i'ted. Xlie'eo.-t ol^ tlje lahels 
at the fonnderv is 17/. l<l,v. per hninlrwk and of paintin'^ and let- 
ti'rino M/. pi'i' hnndreil. They are nia<le hf (Jladwin, of 

(II. Wat line'Sti'cet, London. di-k 1 ft. in diameter, and two 
])a\ino tile- for it to re.-t on, would'haM' eo>t or (lO.v. jier 
hniiifreil more, hnj it woidd hav ki<pt tin- ceiitte of i!?a\ ity of the 
tall within it- lia-i'. and. hv erea^ly e\!endine that ha-i'. would* 
have kept the tallv of the .'ame hmohl. a- well a- iiwthe saims 
po'ition in which it wa- put down, for many ^par.-*. ^Vitll 
their pre-ent eon-truelion lhe\ are lialile txriji to sink and 4all 
hack ; anil, ihonoh thi''j.‘ < hanoe- wil! Jie»-low, alid perhaps 
scareelv pi-reeptilih' for two or three \ear.'. _\ et thi'y are as 
|•(^(•|ain of takine; place a- tin' law - of o-i-nit\ are o|' reuiainino 
niii'ha^Lta'd. I'he l.ihel- are ea-iK read at the di'iam\ ot .70 ft. 
ThP -eil ntitie naim' and aiithorit\, laneli-h'mnne. natnr.d order, 
n.itixe eoinitrv, and^x’e.'ir ot yitrodiii'tion. are pl'icei on cneli 
plate tUii- : • 

* f 

I llMiipl.MUtuVTl I Il'II 1 \ / /N. 

Tin: T I Ml' f K1 i . 

\»M \i.NtH 1 \» 1'^^-' TKI I . 

N \Tn I* i‘l* MUn 11 \WI Kit 
ISl M>I>1 til) 1\ It'l ♦i. 

'Ve. need not eiflaroe *in» the entertainment and in-triictioii ' 
that»thi> enlio'hlT'iual ;>^id liher.d :/eI. on the part of the Cijinmi— 
sioiyrs of W'oodsand Fore-ts. will afford^ to the ]inli|ii* I'reTpient- 
inji' the.'o oarden*', or'exen to'*tliose who, llxinp' remote irom the 
’m»tr»polis, can owly X isit them oi'ca-ionally. Siitfna; it to,say, 
^Tat they will create ti ne\^' scum' in thousands of jieiVons, and 
• '*nijde theni^to (U-riia- a deoree of enjoNjiHent Irom trees .Tiid 
shrnhii wiiieh thuy’had no adea'of hefore. * It wi'j pnahli* the 
citizen or e>ten.six,e ]t-|opriihoi', intiaidino 'to ]Tlaut. to inal'e 
clioiee oir tho.sp trpes and shrubs which he thinks most o*na- 
in^nt^l, or piost Jikely to ans^'cr hi.Sjpiiriio.'T': tind thus, by iiy- 
'fyov’ifijt: the appeariihieT' ftf iiulixh.lnal estates, it^wijl emitributc 
to incrca.se tJie beaflty ajid vaiaety of the xxyiody scenery of the 
eifintry. It wilientible JhoVe who iilreafly,pTissess eollictions rflC 
trees aitJ shrubs, by yojliparino tlieitf with, tluk' unj^etHsiTtiei-s 
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mens, to nsceftain t]ie correct naitiQS of those m their jiossc'ssicfti 
iincV it will Ij' particularly useful in this hitter respect to mirsciy- 
mou/ wlipse collections gt present, with one or two exceptions, 
are singuyirly (Ibficient in rcii^iect of noment lature. 

These ntyneil trees ^an'd shrubs will also be of great use to 
nurseiynieu in a«couunoi-clal,point of view, by creating a'taste ■ 
for plantiftg a far greater number of species ami variefees in 
pleasurc-g'roumV than what is ilonc at jiresent., 

In shortt at a mere tritlc of expen.^!, the \l'oods and Forest* 
have done^what will gratify everybody that visits Ken.-iiigton 
Gardens and St. ri/nues's Park! and ultiiiiaiely, and at no dis¬ 
tant period, by the tastcit, will create in ]iersoiis having gardens 
or eo'untry retddenees, eoulriUite rapidly to tlie ini[iro\enienl of 
nursery conihieree, and to the ge'iieral ornament of the eoniitry. 

Though File collection^if trees and slirub> already ])lantcd in 
these gardens is, not so coigjilep! as it iiiigyt bt', yet it* will, 

• we have no doubt, be inereaiyd bv the addition ol all the s|ie- 
eies and ,iarieties that eau.be jiroeiired in the nurseries, either 
at homo or abroad, so as in the end (perhaps ol' the piesent 
yegr) to render it.a complete Arboreliini et Frutleetiini liritaii- 
nie.um. ' 

It is no Anall grat’ilieatlon to n- td retleet that we first sug¬ 
gested, the idea of naming tliese jilants, though no notice yas 
taken of the siiggestilm till J.ord Tyineoln \\;is plaeeijfat the 
head of tliis de'partntent of the ooM i nment. It is u'soli sot.rec 
of liatisfaetion, iiiid, we trust, oiu'^ which A ijl be considered laud¬ 
able, that the names adopted are those' of \\\\->irl>itM< liiin ig l-'rii/i- 
cctmn Jiriliiiinlrinn. ''’J'he names Jia\e been sclei'ted ami iqijilied 
by iMr. ■( ieiirge Don, F.L.S.. thail whom a more lit person 
could not have been enijilow^ I for this purpo-e. 

l.et us ho])e that snnilar iirboretfiins will be planti'il )>\ the 
AVoods and Fouests onj,thc crown hinds' at IvUninirgh,- Stifling,' 
St. -Andrew's, and ]>erlia])s at ot>Iu r town.- where thery is go- 
vernnient projicrty utidcr the inanageiig'iit of the ll'ood.f and 
Forests. , 

In the newspaper gf *Vov. 12'., p.dttKb., it is sug¬ 

gested that the, label should tilso sttite the elpel' use or Vifltti* i^l 
the article labeled [stieli, wc .s’ojipose, :is a timber tree, tut evi^r- 
grten, 'in ornamentiij shruli, ^;e.J. '[’he not icing gJiis* 

iyiplovcriyait in Ivbnsington Gardbn.s, lais tine ititcrestiipg pits-_ 
sage whichjivo>f|uotc below.* 

'•* '* Those who stroll'ai'oiNul ^en-.in^oii (iarilcns, lie [ileiU'antC'.t bf Jiiih-' 
urban waBis.uml .lanies’s I’ark, tliij latter |ielaa|js (he lust work ihil. eadl 
the areliitcct^nceomplislieii, cannot fail to have been sf,-iick by the new source 
yf interest which has Ficew given to both theh: spots ft tia- uaniiuit^of-’ilhe 
shrubs.^ To all the reojnt plantations very tegible exphuiatorv tickets have 
hemi atiaelt^.d. Tins little piyei* benevokait 'fttentiori will generate more 
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I’^riic Derby Arborctuin e(iiiiiniies to flourisl), appears by 
(lit Aniiuul Jle]iort, ]mbli^be(l in tlic* 7>//>// Ut'jmrtcr of 
\euil«r 10. 1842. Tlie total iitaiUK* for tlie siippo/t of tli^ 
ArlKircluiii, received from annual ^t^b-;criptions ifnd iin^jicy taktjn 
at the ojites, tbirinp; the pa^t year, ’was ; ii'siiiu wliicli 

exccl'deJ the exjienditnrc, e\tn ^thouffh soirte esitraordinary 
clijrr^e.s were incurred. We are happy to see, b}^^the same 
donrnal, that anjither scene of re'irealion has p^^n pT'ovIdeil ibr 
Ihe pei^ile of Derby by»the town. It is a jiiecc tif meadow 
,land, on which an; bcin" formed two walks, each J8ft. tiide, 
and together <',\tendini>' o(l()(( ft.’, and j)laiW^l*on both sijles with 
standanr irees. In order to do h(/ifoiiv to J\Ir. Strutt^ the 
iTiiinder of the Derliy .Vrboretfim, that ec'iithdnan was re- 
(luc.'tcd to jilant inu' tree, to iTe’called the Derliy f>ak, and Mr. 
Strutt accordine;ly planted it on tbe*l(tth of J'vo\t'mlier, 1842. 
'• lt*\Misan oak .jajiliny. mea-jiriipl; 14ft. hia. hiolt, and bin. 
in t .•cumrcrcnci-. 'I'lic tree is planted ..t tlie point of junction 
ol'tlie two walk'. \ mound bn l'i.»in diameter, and itiired 2 ft. 


|irai uc,il '.lot.iinsl-, amoii.; tie' imiiK-rou-. \oiuic ]h i' 11114 "lo tliia^i^ tlio cratcl 
«aiks. til,111 all tile ilri tloia^ |)iit teaetlRr. aiiiP ireate a [l^r^'^|ltKm iil’ tlic 
inti IV'I vihiili nan In- t.ikiii in |)l,ii\t' and slniili' aiihina tliO'e \ilie liitl'crui 
lilwe [la'sei! tliein nnlieedi d, 1 ii'ti'ai! et‘ i;niinlilig_:: at the lo'S et tlie* ild trees 
in KeM^ialen (i.U'dens. lor tin*.,' plants lane laen Mib'^Iute.!, and 

aiiiHuiii; tlie 4\,dks. tliese pait' of tie' (iaidens wift In iifeli'rtli eeieine the 
niosl'lVupiented. Wiial » plisoant t.i'k. .ind i'jieeialfi I'.'i^tlKije w Im pike 
‘ duty walks.' tlie didle-jf el w:Jis, fn wander .deni: llie p.itlo, in.ikina at 
e.uli walk one d'l.i" el 'liralis llie^ ' hji'et el' eleenatien, fakini; I'li't tlie 
elni', then the thorns, and 'o on. • TIiC'C feket. cue all the inl’eniijition 
whieh i.in he desired; the Mi^nliCu' name, the I'-e-ilish ii.nne, the el.i" to 
w ha h the |)I.int betoiies, its patiilM Ir.iba.^mi, ail.l w hen It w a' lii st inti .idnei d 
iylo this eonntiy. Tin \ nii:;h 4 '.‘rie .e niodei' to other pl;*'i s whuh more 
.(speeialK deni,in'^proper ti,l,^t'. bet iis liope 4 he;^i.i\ sii.iine the N.iftoiial 
<i.dleP\ info the adoptiun ol a^'oni|ietenl and #\'tenfatk'mode of taketma 
the pictures. Siire!>tli^ii\eenli\e iltlieers niiaht eoneoit tiekets whuli 'lioiild 
"ive 4)1 the iei|nisiie imiirniptain, and 'Ae those the i xpeiise ol :i e.jt do:ne 
who are unable to alliird to nnreha'e one. Tin N.itlon.d (ial'ery>' supp..rted 
I'or the iiistriietion of tlie^atnhe. ai^l it i' the ddti ol' its olVu’W's lo I'lialer it 
I'llieient as possiliTe in this objiet. • Jn all liimiihty let lo ask why .1 tiikel. 
^i^\»ti;#il'orin.itani hkejhe "lollow in;;, should not be .ippended to e.wh iVame ;— 

I. 

yifsi nul l I ION Of I IXMlI 
■Sl-.ltAsTl V^O llfl. CIOMllO. 

ii|UN I ^s;,; nil II l.il I. 
viiM 'ri IN SI iiool. 

> iWJT Ol*' present noli|pL' is miller to .sjeak orjlc'-ttooil deeds ol' the Ihiard «!' 

than tlie nei^le^t at <lie Nalio^ial (Jallery. Vie ijiinot 'uf iniieli in 
praise of the new fonnl^hi in Ken,sin"ton*< iardens see oiirTienijirks,, p. ;}s 1 , ], 
Ini^t ^as an thnn^tit.lo !hr aUkU^ liKf ilai’k t>ak» whu li h.^ 

htkippcd aj^tho loDsoMTihliliiu" wliiili iDrni*vl\ Jeljit'ii ( l/Ac* 

7 UI 7 ////. p. 




C(?6 Simm^y T'it'xv the Progress of Gardc ui/l^, 

• ♦ 
in the centre, siinihir to those intr*(lneed by i\lr. Loudon in flte 
arboretum, liad been jux'jmred witli alvout two thirds of line 
marl, aiu* one tjiird of tire riefi alluvial meadow soil. I'lii^tijwii 
e*)uneil mul several hundreds^ of the inlialutaiits wpre jiresetil 
to witness^the /•eremouy, and to testify their imdimiiiisheil 
respect foi^'their'benevideut townsman." An^ address fleliveyed 
on the occasion l)y AI''- S>rutt, and various other particular^ will 
be found in thc'f)rrt)i/ fur November »17. 

Of the hotiees which liavc beoi s(»ut us of tlie state of the. 
different botanie pardons, that of Belbist seems in the mo.'l, 
thriving state: tne-r.umla'r ot ^i^iturs for the ])a't,M'ar c\- 
eeeding 7<>,(K)0., An al'fangement of herliaceous plants ac- 
eording to fTie Natural Systtan was completed last .'priiig. of 
. which wc expect soon to gi^■c■ ”:i plan ami, descrijitioii. 'fhe 
Caledonian llorticultural’Si.iciety has completed it' hall of cx- 
liibition, aiid the-range of botlwui'cs in the, (lla'gow Ibttanic 
(iarden is also made tanupleto The majority, however, of |iro- 
viucial, Isitanical. horticultural, and zoological socictic' arc, wc 
regr<‘t to say, suffering tVom want of fund': which. wi‘ fiair, will 
ahtays be the cuf'c whUe these are ])ri\ate s|)cctdation'. 
wmukl mate_^ them* tlve ]lropertie^ of^the town', and 'Upport 
them by 'rates on the inhabitants generally, as other public 
municipal institution' arc sujiporled. , 

(V wcAvv'c.v, we arc glad to find, arc incl•c:l^ing tbiipiigli^it tlic 
country: and, though many of the.-ri' are mu laid Miiir ii>*lhc 
ma'nner which we think they ought to be', ,\H't, a.' they nmltijii\', 
they will excite the attention and critiei'iii (Tf thirking peison,', 
wdiich will in the enu lead to the* adoption of :i better ta-te. 

Viiimiiirrliil (iordrii.f. — During our tour last summer we ba'l 
an opportunity of ins]iectlng 'the uurserit-s iit Bristol, 'raunton, 
K.vfter, and Blymemtii,,piost of whicfi <‘xceeded our exp<'ctati(fti 
in point of cxt( ti* amt (adtivation, ;ind li\e of them had* con¬ 
siderable collections of 'jiecinp'U t'fees and'sprubs planted along 
the main walk or walks; ami since our return wc ha\c*i>ccu 
cppially surj.rised :iml gratified at Jhe uunilier of new things in 
the Sawbridgeworth Nursery,-and tin; extt’nsive colh-eliogs 
indicated'in the nursery catiilogues of Alr.Jljregory of Cirt-i;- 
ccster, ilr. !^^ay of Lecaning Lane, a/id \arious other'. Market- 
garden.', we obsei;pj|l, were beginning to'be I’oruied adjoitMiiig* 
tjie railwmfs in dilria-enl jiarts of the cm'intryt whieh^silU.i.ii'U'i'e 
!i supjily of \egettibles to the melrtijioli.-* at k“ss prices than tlivy 
have been s(tld for during the ji ist year. , ' • ^ 

' JHh^iw iiiid, Drdiriiir/r(r)m (jltf'-dmintj wc (telly introduhej Ibiy 
the sake of vefommending att'.mtion fb -M'f. M'ard’s ea.sek tse’e 
p. .■>7(i.), tthd to the'lavgc crystal bell-glasses that a-'e nowd'cing 
‘maiud'aktured for e.overintr eollection*; of muiititure nlants’ iu 
' diyiwing^'>oms. 
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llio Proffi’fss of Giirdriihifi in Forjii/n i’onnfriis avc luu'fi 
fills vciir little to reconl. We are^nititied to find Aat tlioa;;li 
om- friiiTs repeatedly "iven iii tills ^lao.-f/lnc, for ^ilantii^i; trees< 
along tlie railroads, have not lieeii adopted here, yet atAdeinia* 
our ii^ea has hei-n enti-rtained (^ee ]i. dTfi.). •In the Uritish 
floii^ions* in Indiji great progressfappftirs to‘lie n\dting in 
the iiifrodiietion of Kuropean fruit'-' aftd e^linarv vcj^tahles, 
ai^d this is also tdie ease in SoiithW'n Aiistraliif. (See (Jord. 
('/iron. -Indt'.r.) * * 

• (Iiirdni l.iirriitorr. -Few ])iiliJleations fiii'yi^rdeniiig snlvjeets 
Inve ajijieij^’e!! in the eoiir'C ol‘ the year. 'We have (k)nii|ileted 
tht^ Snliiirlton ! lortirnltnriat. (iorihiifmi for 1,/idi<>. and fltr 
('onij)iinion to tin- /.odlri l-'loin r-(fardcn (of both l\%ieh works, 
and Uotiini/ for Lodiis, we are more |inmd than of jinv of our 
own) ha\e (.-onK', the I’oriiu-r to a fviirth. and the Ij^ttC'r to a 
seeoinr eilition. d'iie two Gordinini/ J\'rir.\jnijiri;.i eontimie to 
|)ros|)er; the f 7/re///<•//■ goes on will* its aei-u-toiiied \ igour. and 
lia- desert I'diy attaiiic-il a tery exteiMte -ale. Tlie (ihrdi m r-t' 
(lozftir is now^edited bv our niiieh (--teenird friend »Mr. Main 
(who. if anv good and \enerable gardening aifthor (Y'er\e'*a 
pension tioin got/•rnmenl^ i- the man i. ;i^id*tve ai>- Jiapjiy to 
learn that it al'o lias im-re.i'ed in 'ale. I'liere i- 'unnv alnin- 
dan»i- ot room I’or Iiotli jiapei-'. A rigidly analytieal r:ftile i.f 
it'onteni\ in ad<lition to the .Mj^liabetie.d Inde^ now* given, 
tvoiil^be*a *reat ini|)iao eineiit to Initli tvorh'. (ianieiiing 
anil Agrienltnral Net}»-p.iper h:^ been eommeiieed in '1 lablifj, 
under till* editi^ship'*'of our Vriejid ."'ll-. .Mnyihy. who eoinluets 
it with the greato't ability (.-ee |i. 

Ohiliiiirii. 'I’o the n^ne~ of tho-e enumerated in our'l'al'le of 
Contents i- to be added lh:H ot tln^Tnerabh' d//-. Juhn floi/: rs, 
\tdo died Nov. y. at hi' rusidenee. .SiuthwiijJ^n. in the nineA- 
tlrst fear* oi' his ay. 'rjirongliont tl^- confse of a long 
life, he^enjoted ui^terrniiteir health, and he retained iiiiim- 
jjiaire.rall his faeukies tft the hi't. lie was (me of tlu- oldest 
,ainl tiiost experieneed, of garjeuers ami nur'ortmlWn hating 
|;OK>fTieneed his eareer.in the Ibnval Holanle (iardens at Kew, 
kig^e Tear 17(18, n#ider thi' patroi^age of the late d"hfi,Alton, 
Fsij. llehad the adt antage of a pei 'onal aoiiuaintaneii wit jj 
tTiT W'h'brated tl’hilip tMiller, and ^was prollddy the last indi¬ 
vidual. St ifljt who had enjoted the friendship I'f thaf *emim-nt. 
••hffi'aeter. AK-. Jlogors Tas ?lie author of maifv treatises on 
gar^enhigT'^iniMotv^-(i( the deuline, of his llt^- he published the 
ii%i{y4ol his •expe#ienee m ttt4> sepataie tt orks. the amT 
J if/rfiw/r ('n/driitor.'i^-w hwh eontiftii iiuieli ]iraetil*al*ajjd U'eful 
inloj^n^tion. llowas tlif-J'atjier of Mr. WHlruii Itogers of the , 
*Si*i(tham|)ton Nunnery, amj assisted in (he •tiiriuBig a^jt! >'on- 
diieting of (hat extensivt^«st;lblishnient.jf 
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Tim: (’(Hitf'jils !>(* tllC Mmjazfur loP lS-12 aiv :uia- 

J \ fically •rnuifn'tl in llic l’(il](>\vin<; Tahlc, and tlie jirincijial 
^naltcts arc indexed Aljthalietieally irt. the end of the Volume. 
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nesia ; Iron; Hair, \Wkj 1, Feathers, Leather, 
Horn, Uagb, AiC., Bones , Inorganic or Mineral 
Manures, Hygrometers; Ellect on the Feel¬ 
ings produeetl by an Atmtis-nhcrc heatcti ac¬ 
cording to Mr Penn’s Principle; Light through 
u tr.'in^pari.Rt Medium; ( anvass Coverings; 
Blackened Walls; Incliiiution of Hcating- 
Pi|)dl; Motion of heated Air producing a Sen- 
nation ol ('oolncs «3 Rogers’s conical Boiler uiid 
ilot-W'atcr Apparatus. LxiK-nnients made to 
accelerate (termination ; Sowing si'titis in 
powdered ^iiarcoal; Seetls in Snow ; 

Selicling the Shoot ; *ime of taking olfCiiU 
tings, lajaves left upon the Culling, Stout 
f'uitlngs tlirticult to fifrike; Cuttings of under- 
groiinil Stems and Roots, I'se* of Gralting; 
f.raWmg by oot.-iched Scioux; Bud-Grafiingj 
Budding, After-Care of Grafui by Budilmp; 
Wheihir deciduous 'Irces and Shrnb> ought 
to be trniisplinted in Aufuinn or Spring; 
Planting Mitfi the Dibber, W.itcring, mulch¬ 
ing, and (.taking newly planted PLiiiU: Du- 
adiaiilages ol groiMug Plants in Pots, Specific 
Principles of Pruning, ('lose I’rumng; Mopping 
and pinching out; Spurrmg-in ; Cutting down 
of the .stem or 'J'runk of a i rec to the (irounri, 
A< . Disfiarking, Ringing; Dtxlnidding, Div 
le.iliiig; U(*ot-Prumi»g, Stirring the .Sod ; 
M.iimring; SeU'ttion of St-eiihugs, Ac ; I’ro- 
duetj^n of difuble 1 lower-, Duration of Va¬ 
rieties, ( uflure of Itie Mul, iViiatiK** when 
gri.vsu iiFtiarueus sektom touiui so meals and 
high Haioureil .as wlicn grown in 1 iclds , MihIc 
of Ite.irum, Prumue, ind rra-n*ngol tlie Pear; 
D'Ci«es, ?• . ...I'M alfics. ^c., of the Ap- 

I'U\ U j.vmlnTii, aJ'J The Suburban Hor¬ 
ticulturist juul .Suoiaij..! (iardcucr, H J. 
Unu', 44; Cemeteries ot VAuiburch and 
lA^tli, ^'ss , \lode ol nrcscrMiig .Seeas for a 
N^ftnlicr of Years, \V. il Hi\ter. 144; Virgin 
S<id. .1 W Helton, .‘uo, C ileudars lor ( oitagc 
<».iideii<, U 'JP. '.'40 , • Diilereni Moiles of 
gl.i/iiig llot.houscs. Ac . James '^•xniour, 44, 
Ns Nisen's lor sanoU' PurjHxes, \V. 

JiuithuiMin, i‘<» Ihmis pah.stris, Philip 

Frost, fii, I'ruit t orr|^;/>rs. Robert l.rrinp- 
ton, 17s . s;.in<tar.l ^Var Trees suitable lor 
tile t lim.'ite^ul lineriie's, 1) M , I''*.*, The 
Ht.imna Plantain, M FUiot, I“I . A new 
D(si'ri]*tion of Indian ( oni, G t h:irlw«Kl, 

.» », t uckiMi's L.:gs 111 the Nest of a lUalgt- 
»sparrow, trco. Matehnm, 4)1; On the l'>e 
of (Juas^i in destrtuing the SimIo In»i*oi. 
VV U. The sqinrrt'l in tt.anlen* and 

WihhIs. Jam^ Muiiro, .kl'i; On Worming m 
(oni. U. L\mburn, t o. The siiliscnlH'Tu to 
Douglas's Nlouument, HS 4 . . Du l^iftVrenee 
in app.iient Magnitude bctwivn the Rising and 
Setting sun, boi 1'. Torbron, I'd; by L. Ste* 
|t^y-iison. •.'ss Transpbuting largo anil aniall 
rrci*s, o4.>, Ihi'io;^ t>ardcns. i»4'> 

yULRIES AND ANSVVKHs. 

Bndgcnian, Kent. VVnght, laippidgc, 17amo<, 
M.ikle, Parkyn.s, the Author of '• Monastic 
Hem.iin>»,‘’ and the .Vuthors of ll|j^*‘ Kpistlc to 
Ijird Lowiher*' .and the *‘ ElcmemsIfcfcafotUTn 

• fi.irdi’^tng," .s’'4 , VRsIc of prisemim .Sails 
tor .ikNumber of Year*, iV. H. ItaV^r, tf; 
rhe Weather of 1S41,*K«M. IL. 144* J^ie*. 
rw ming o^ Plains. 1>. B , SH* , Hic 
Oak of Auitr.du. \V. II B . ;iriR J.’iin 



Vlll 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


house, } PhysMp^rmum cornubi^nio Dee. 
(^ig^ticum cornubicnsc1). B., 5‘J8; In¬ 
creasing tbr Flavour of Fruit by alternate Heat 
and Cold, C. P.,193; Grafting the Apple on 
the Willow, J. Main, 483; Growing the Pine- 
Apple without Bottom Heat, A Subscriber, 
4^ T. Torbroi), 538; S^inour’s Mode of 
Training the Peach, James Tinker, 240 ; Hang, 
ing Bells in Trees, J. F. Drury, 4:32; The ■ 
Florets of Centaurt*;! moschhta sensitive (■'), I 
A. 11,!fhe Wild Orange, 480; Chapman’s j 
Potatoes, 48; Clubbing of the Roots of the i 


Cabbage Tribe and Turniiw, J. O. yfestwood, 
WO} The Raspberry Grub, J. O Westwood, 
431 i Preventive against Snails on Wall Fruit, 

J. Wightou, 47. 

OBITl^AUY. 

David Don, W; Aylmer Bourkc Lambert, l3q , 
144; ArehibaUl Meiiy«es, Esq-, F , , 

240; Allan Fowlds, Lkq., .‘3Jo; Wililain Kol> 
lison, 330} David Fllcuiicr, Esq., .'384 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


No. DIAGRAMS. I’wi' 

5. of fastening Coverings.on Frames 

tlTulirated - - - -110 

0. A Piece of Zme ot>J.-ead markc^l for cut¬ 
ting into Labels - - • 114 

12. The t'urvc lor a Walk Illustrated - lt><' 
18—2i>. Form.? for Basket-Work Edgings - iJT 
58. Mode of ti\ing an Alarm Hell - 4(n.' 

45—49. Sections ot Nash-Bar, Bearers, Ac. . 4isi 
lllustratne of a Modcot \entilating Pits* 4ol 
53, ^ Ditfereiice in the Admj?->ion of the 
Sun’s lUvs to W,iils having broad and 
narrow Copings ... 47 ^, 470 
55, Diagram shiming the dilFerent Degrees 
ol Covering requircil lor dillerent Kinds 
of Grass Seed# • - - - 

.Vv Soetion of Ground for Trenching - 

7*. Section of \\cst Plean Coal Field - iS'U 


INSTRUMEXT.S, IMPLEMENTS, Ul’EN'. 
SILS, AND MA( HINES. 

1. A I.aibel for Fruit l’rcc.9 - - .A 

2,3. Draining Tiles - • - - ..7 

4. A triangular lorineJ Spline - - ,s 

7 ZimTaibel - . . -114 

13. Tracing Stafl'and Mmle of u>in;' - I7n 

15, Cover for Peas and other \rti<lrs . is7 

In. A Bo\ used m Burjing-Groumls r. 211 * 

32. Seed Carrier - - - . t jO.. 

54—37 Machine and Implements for bre.'iHo 

nig Stones . . -< . ,71,77it 

39, An improved Gar/lcn-St ra^er - -4<.) 

40. Improve^ Dahlia Stake ... FA 

.51 A Potting-Bench < hopper - • 47 ') 

r/i. Sucker Extiniatui; - ‘ . *- V*7 

()0 l)ibl>cr for M.ingolit Wurzel - .* >07 

hi. Loudon’s Hamnfrr ivid liali hot . 707 
fri Amencan Hatchet - • . . /k 

03. Bull Ring - . . 

04 ^ alvc Mole.Trap ... -,'i^ 

fui in FlaNk f(»r gathering soft/'riiil - ■>‘ 1*1 
till Tin Seed-Litter - . - . 7’r* 

r«7. Hand Turinp-Sowcr - - ,0 ' 


No 



P.i«i 

iS 

Washing Implement 


- 5!i<» 

(i!». 

Mo** Scrawr 


- (|IM) 

TO. 

C.ist.iron Ve.iK Stake 



71 

Gahaiiic I’laiU l.otcctor 


• -N-nlO 

7,5 

Gate Latch 


- I4lt 

74. 

Ko.»duiaker'* and Drainer’s Sector 

- tsr 2 


GARDEN STUECTUKES. 


17 

Section ofa Pine-Pit 


• 24.3 


27 scctmii ol Boiler and Pijk's for a (’u- 

rut-iher Pit ... - 2S2 

2S, 2'* .Sictioiisof CurmnlMT Pits - 282, 2sJ 
Sirtions and Plan ut ('nrnniber. 
Melon, aiul Pine Pit* • • A»S, J.7*> 

PI. VNS or IIOFSIN, G XRDENS ANl) 
GROFND.S 

S ^irounils nl \nnal lawlge * - . 1,77 

1(1 (.iround IMan of the principal Floor of 

Vniiat I,<Mlg(> ... 1*^; 

II. (iround Pl.ni of the St.i**le-OlUces of 

\iiii.tt Lodge • . . . |7i> 

U Plan ut .1 I iower-Garileh on (»ravel . isl 
77 . (iroiiiid PI.in for a Cu. iti> Churth* 

j.ird - . . . . 1,8 

77 . (troiiml Plan and Scctinn> of (iriiund 
called llie King’* Knot ut Stirling 
(a-tle .... .i;jl 

7n, 77 (*rcunul I'l.m# of Cotlagi*s - - oli 

VIEW.*^ or BFILDING; \ND OA’ DEN 
•1 SCENERY 

Koni<v^icaM lew of .Annal lyodge - l7i» 
.:i Muiiumeut to tin* Memory ol David 
.... 

7; A J eiider .irtibtiC;^}) unitHl to tlw t him. 

le V .lain)»'« ( - . . . 3411 

72. \ icu ol (».irst3njL Chnrt hj .ird - *477 

7S, Eoiintrual View ol a DcMgii for a 

(oiiiitr^ ( hurthyard - - - ,7S0 

‘Xi PoHiKAirmi David Douglas - . 21)2 


LIST OF Ni:w AND RARE PLANTS 

r 

FIGUUB.D IN THE BOTAN IC AT. 1 ‘T-’.U[OI)I(’aLS eou the Y.'i.AU IHJ^. 


Hattuncu/iicru'. 

‘ 

■* ® Capfwrttica:. 

CLKO'Mt* ** 

y^srMo'^- 



rivf>4ri8 ^ A 
jA^ii-P^ha * 

Nofth of India 

• - 41^ 

• IhUA 0 N. Aineri(-a 77 * 

Guatemala 

( 

. 412 

i fti/Hm'riixcvK. 

/AS(.(.K'BOltl'» ^ 

« 


j LasIOIM ' PAI t’M 

girifk«;aiis ^ 

Greece 

- 412 

1 • UMcrojihyllum* dfc N. South Wales 178 



LIST OF NEW and'RARE PLANTS FIGURED TN f842. , 


IX 


® ^TropttolUcea^. 

Trop^Niwm 

edOlc A Al Chiu 

- 413 j 

OzaUdea:. 

O'xALia 

larfbiietaU lAl Buenou Ayrct 


• • 

* * *• Legum*n$i<v. 

,/«A'«'IA • 

- 413 1 

• ; 

* iilntCiitcra A i_J Swan Uiver 

*• 41J 

Mimo'hh^ 0 • 

uruguCmsii tt. L.J Uruguay 

- 413 

Zi'dn.i 

globr&ta J, i_J Swan Kiver - 

- 413 i 

* * ^ Onagtd('CtC.9 

Fi#iis/4 

! 

t 

cortlitTilla ilk i_J MAcico 

- 178 , 

radii an« .A ^ Brazil 

-•178 

tiUDEN /1 

^•'scens 0 Columbia^iver 

- 413 

P// Uadclphd ccec. 

/'nil Ai»i 'ipuia 

inexiLttiia 41 Mexico 

1 

- m 


Mi/Hucitc ^ Li'pitiy)i'rntC(C. 

C'diii] horoMna' • V:.s.Ae lUvcr - U4 


Erkiatc. 


AHCTOVTk*PHVL<M m 


nltlda 4fe Mexico 
i>6ngeD« Jk lJ Mexico 

CLETIlgA 

YuercifMia il Mexico 

//HOIIODE'aDXON 

CiLwbnt/ dk _J Khoaeea Hilla 

. 179 

- 416 

- 416 

- 179 

• 

• 



iasmincc:. 


Jahmi'ni'm 

cauddtum 

JO Sylhet 

- 415 


Grn/i&nefe. 


PBBPt'SA 

Hoobcridaa ^ (23 Braxil 

• 

- 179 


Qotwvlvuldicctc ^ 


lob.ita 0 

• / 

Mexico 

- 417 

• 

horagincof. 



anihuBoides ^ ^ Cashmere - 417 


So/dnecr. 


Pa^j1o\ 


1,0 I''* I 

runllAnchin Q) A - 

I'AislU.'i lU 

MKl«llctom<iMrt CD Soulli America 


Uurthunda at CD South America 


4U 

414 


Scrophularimar. 


('rai,i.uU1ct\c. 


.7 »i'sn \i ^ 

iTi.i iitum B. iCl Canar»c> 

I'l III > i 'lIM • 

.icutiloha ]P Mexico 

/0>LM £ )_I MeXHU 

Cor/dtiv. 

1)« IIINOr#('TI •» 

corviithU-s jut CD S, America - 

“ Oi-i.'sriA 

^Iccumheiis at CD Mexico 

• Conipiisittr. * 

1 . N * 

ruiioiiii < s 

^'iiaph.iiioilcs O Suan Hivcr . 


CoLl-^'INiH 

Si hitHlci.n/i t«. □ Mexico 
^'ham I'm / * 

laiiiolia £ CD Janeiro 


ITS 
lU 

S’TA'iMAs 


417 
• IT!) 


'.'jiHu. 


ITS 

ITS 


- 41j 


BjVxiOsa ^ ^ Mexico 

•• ’ 

* ^TAi'n^lcc^. 

('Lt-HOin-'MIKoN • 

spji-iuk'iis ^ CD Sierra Leone - 

^ Prmt.tftfSt. 

Ly'^ma'i mu 

lobelnoi/rt £ A North of India 


S/j/lUlt'o' 


\ 


- 417 


.^8 


Srvii'niiM ^ 

Jhtuionidnuio £ t/J Swan UVer* 
pilOMiiii £ lAl Stt.Tu Hivcr 
tivurvum j> _J SHan*Ki\er% 

(iI.ohho< o'mia 

oiata l—J North of India . 

• 0 Gi'sfit'nifv. 

At IIIMI 'N’t.*. 

• loMKini^rn ^ lA/ ('Uatonntag* 
IN'dnncuhttA ^ tAI (Hiateiitiia 

• rOnea tt. ^ (iuateiiial^ • - ^ 

ll.'lM H 4 • ^ 

^dlsrolor* ja i_J llrnxil . 

• hiiiRifiMm A1 ttiiatcmala - 

niollis ja \ _] Caraccat • 

lil'IU«A 

obldhffA ^ lAi ^luatcnftila 




O/cWdiYiT, 


- 4r> At'RIOFS 

■ 4I'> • niiimjiunul|jcrum ED rhiliptiinc* • 180 

-dTS AatMirsA 

den>a ^ QS Sincaiiorc - , . 419 

( ATAxt’U M 

nbruptuin Rnuil • -418 

•WnildM# JS (23 Honduras . . 4 is 

• 41.^ CATTLh'V ( 

^r.iimiAsa ^ [23 Guatemala - - 418 

> ('iRUHoes'i'AtrM t 

M«h1s,r j6 ISD Sincajiore « . 419 

('iK'lU 

. - Ihiuerdim 0 (23 W. I. and Mexico • 419 

- 41i) C\ rHieK'ini u 

- 1T*J bnrhdtum ^ lA! Mount Oi>lfRw - 41<) 

• • ' M ^ 

• lT<r fthiici. jf 23 Guatemala - 

• 41) Keim.'lnni'v • 


- no, 

• - 4f^i 


.18.1 

4 

cinnalurlumw yiAl l'crnambv« ‘■•llO* 
liluviiU’enm LSD G«l»a # • ^ -*Tl'» 

lainfcrum iJ CZ 3 F^exico * . *410 



|«t«T OF PLAHIV MSffTJOKEO 


• eottTaUarHi)d«> S QS £• IndtM 

polfC^a S OS MAiiilU 

Broclil^untrVhia £i CZS Br«til 
vitt&ta • |5 CSl Bwiil - 
Mauu.a'ua 

cruenta £ 23 Guntomala • 
ONCl'DirM 

longtfbUum ^C3 Mexico 
sphaceHtum £ 23 Mexico - ■ 
Orociii't.i's 

f«»ca £ 23 Nepal 

Tbicho'-^ma 

tu4vi$ £ C3 East liwlics 

ScHamfnt'iC. 

GASTROCtll'U’^ 

pulchurnma □ Hast Indies 

lrnWc('.r. 

IlTnROTt.'Nt^ ' 

inclOaKris tf lAI Mexico 


I Tklt 

1R0 I bleotor A 

> 419 ! RMii»K’Li.A 

I tf 123 Guatemala 

419 I 
IbU 


. 419 


41R 
418 i 


AmarjfUlfltte. 

HABRA'NTm*S ** 

prattnsii 9 23* Itontli Cliili < 


j f jMiitltYiC.f 

OftNmio'OAl I’M 

(liiaru'iltuui ? A C^iliioruin 


- 

- m 


-fcnS 


. Kiu I 

- 4.‘0; niultillora ^ A/ N Nuitli - I^>> 


LIST OF PLANTS 

MENTIONED OK TKEATEl) OF IN THE PKESENT VOM ME. 


The word “ cult." occnrripg after any s|>ccu's or variety indicates that there 
lb an article on lU culture. 


List of Plants for a Flower-Garden - - IM 1 last of IM.int* Introduced bv Dougliw 

. S?"* 

Monograph of the Genus iVorus 

• . i 'J i List of Heaths groiving at Uicton (lardens 

. 1)20 

wl'bics crphalonica 

- 

- r.i 

Acrochnna sclcriM irpa 

.7(.r> 

ILi (ali'y/ • 

- 1.77 

Duughis^i 

• 

- 5-18 

Acropti.i LoddtgCb/< - 

1V> 

gr.iiMlis 

. IJS 

LubComl>ed/ia 

. 

- ri 

Acrophilim Picris 

4».9 

intcgntOlia - 

. IT 

McnziCsii 

. 

. i:‘ 

Aero, hylluin vennsum 

AlO 

meilia . • - 

- 1 >7 

Morinda 

. 

. i:i 

/tdiaiitinn a’^slnnle 

L'T* 

IlMlh J.lCUllfoll.l - 

- 171 

oncntiliis 

• 

- 4' 

lortnu^UTil 

2 1.7 

Bt'r/H'ifs uiiibcUata 

. .714 

Smithidaa - 


- 1 1 

Aende*. qniiujucvulneruTn 

1X0 

V iilg.iaLi 

- 2'<7 

/axifoiia 

- 

- 1 1 

.l.onnnn crucniiiiii . 

I7H 

Hcrkldjrt Clllaris 

- OS 

Acacia nlata 


A 

/f/scnlus Hippocubtanum 

40-. 

grniuliflora • 

- \<i 

brcvifolia 


- 1 7 

Agave anipncan.t - 

.77.7 

^ctula albu 

- if .7 

Cunninghami/i 

. 

- 1 ' 

.AgnobtOb sinu.ila 

174 

J'Inus - - - 

- 409 

dealbata 

. 

. fh ) 

.4gr('istlt^v>(4doinkTa > 

70X 

Incinuita peiidul.i 

- 172 

dechra - 


. 1 ‘J 

AiluntU' glaiidulbsa « 

10 

populitolin laciinilta 

- 

glance^cens - 

• 

- 1 7 

«4'lnu9 denliculata 

HI 

Bignonw ('/ifulim K 

2 40'' 

tUptcra'ert6ptera 

- 

.,41; 

W'loe vjvipara • 

l.% 

Iftairm cni Cldc'S 

- liS 

liomomalla > 


. i >« 

Aionsoir incisifolia 

.724 

/ih'chmuii oc<*idcnt.'iIe 

. 2';.7 

Jiuiwtii-a 

- 

- 152 

.ilopeeuruh pratt-nsis • 

.70H 

Itfiei hnavm oneiitalis 

- 400 

tongifoha 


- l.>7 

Albtrno. i TUI I'.rrcmbaulti') 

ISO 

Iloronoi atu'tnoimTbha 41.7.-.>Ui 

longlKbiTna • 


- i:»7 

/l)f-«fium »axatile 

0 Kl 

vnnuica 

- .;o 

nncracuntha > 

- 1 »7 

Ain.uvlhs rOtil.i 

2x7 

lloUhhiiieai'ilt/ff bniK (■//oldcs V 1 

olxivata 

• 

- 1.72 

./liicnnoiic rnuldriH 

412 

lOMvfirdM tnpltjlla . 

. .7 0 

l>endula 


. L)7 

I’ltlfoliU 

412 

Itrdvvn/o ccm cirn*.a 

- c;o 

ju'ntadcnia •> 


- IVi 

Aquilegia (anadeiisis. 

412 

lirugnihnsff/ Itonbriixl.t 

. 417 

•' plat^ptera • 


- 41; 

Sklniierr 

4)2 

IlryophvtUnii c.dvi imnn 

- 1 

polymdrpha - 


- 172 

Ar&lin jA|i<7nica > 

14 

Iturcliel’lo/ enpensih . 

- 171 

))ulM''8cens 

• 


spiiioba 

!•/' ' 

nurlingtoino rigida • 

. .MO 

vc^Ota . 


- 172 

Atfi\'chTia brosiliensis 

1.0 

/'ictUH spivioslssima - 

. .7t)i» 

./fctinthus fdrus • 


- 4S<> 

ox( elsa - - .79 

.>1)0 

tr'inc.da 

. .7oo 

niollis - 


- 4S(; 

Imhricata 


tnaiigul.ins. 

- .77.7 

^'cer caropc’stre 


- 221 

/4*rbutii3 ^ndr6chn4* - 

41LS 

Cau7phora puiiica 

- 414 

colchicum - 


. no 

discolor . • 

179 

(''ifinttum pinnatlddum 

- .7r>d 

rhlirum 

. 

- no 

; /Aiedo - - 1 

4t)S 

(’a).inthe ftjbcuta 

- r.i 

camnestre frCictu rdbro ^11 

./irctost^iphvloo pdngens 

4JG 

Calceolaria mvea 

- 2oi 

hcterocarimm 

. nt 

I dlHOolor 

17f» 

Standiblu/ - 

. 417 

taAricuni 


. in 

intida . . 

179 

Call'Hteinoti ellipticus 

. 2.78 

dasycarpon > 

> 

- 4^)9 

/4ristolhc!na trilobdta- 

2.> 

snhgnuR 

. .7.74 

eriocar.ium - 


- oil 

//'rum esculeiitum 

2'}4 

Cnmcll/niap(7iiica/vlb.pldii. I.>2 

hfbndum - 


- .TKH 

Arundlna dt^riKB • 

419 

»Uhii‘ii1ora - 

- l.M 

I>obdU< 


• no 

Astrapo^'a Wallichri > 

.70l> 

micmnniHhra 

. 1 >.{ 

monspctisulAnum- 

- 4.‘lf> 

<4tragcnc sihL icu flore fillto 

ill 

ChAndlcrl 

- .7,10 

platanrildes • 

. 

i267. 40JJ 

//Siru/i>ri Jap(7nira 

I ro 

CnlviUt - 

- ' JO 

Pse-' './.piiitanus 

41.224. 

Habingthnrn ('ain|thor(7sn<{P 414 

Ford/f • 


ii33. 2G7.4tt). 4ftK 

/?6crluris Aalffm'oliJl* 

4()H 

CiUbsoni 

- 17.7 

Tu'irum 


- on 

Bambifa /rnindiniicc.'t 43.1'>7.700 

imhni-ata 

. :. 'o 

Aahimenes Ipngtflb. 

a 

41(1. .7*10 

Baiiibterm clirysophyila 

7(k) 

ficctinata 

- .7 70 

.i..'P<^‘l»moul4tc 


- 4jrt 

nIthU . . . . 

r>w 

roseo-plena - 

- l.M 

.rvsfa - - 

* 

- 179 

: Ditiiksia BaucTi • 

157 

» reticuhUa - I.>7. r^U 






OH THEATED bp IH EKS ^HESEifE VOUTMl^ 


Cb. &ur&ni7if4 « - • lAd | Cunninghimiaexo^iM *151 

C4mpytn|iii« ceroti^ldci • 469 imUric^ta * • • J51 

C&nDA •talontfera • • im6nii« • - * 161 

CbpiMrl^pindu • * 485 Cupr^aiui sempcrvlireDf * 

rariCQ • -43. 191 6'^cat circmdiu . . • SGT 

C!&r|utma ^tHulut • • 409 rcvnlbta . • 565 

/16tului lietcroph^Ua •> 111 Cycn6cho8 Lo.Idlgdaii * • 153 

Cary6t§8oboUfcra - • 566 Cyuo((l6ti8uro anchuaulUea - 417 

iireiis . * • * * Cyno»i)ruf criitAtui ■ > 5 (j8 

15.152gl54 C'ypri|»Odium barbdtum > 1)9 
C»aaiHuin Airfiiitum .41H pun»ilreura - - *419 

bicornOtuni - - . 1/W vcniiitum . - - 4IM 

l(i(iiUim • • . 41H (’yrtocliMum lilipc* • • l U 

iilridum , • * IV ^iytituapuV|M'trcu8 • '119 

trlcJbr - - 15] tlbrcalbo • - 119 

Wai)^n . . • 4)H mcarn&tuB • • 119 

CttttUy« crispa . - - .VU) /.abiirnum - - * 4(»9 

f;rmiu)baa - - - 4IK 1 Dacrjdmm cuprc»*inum _ - 2.p 

• U.irniionadft/i • * 5.'iU i cutum - - • 153. )54 

lahi.ttn . • . cxo'ifum - - - ZM 

. • • 5‘^ ' piinntaum - > 937 

(Vaiibtli 48 az I CUR • #W\9 i /Jactylis glomorati - - .Vih 

VtdxMh a ‘ 151. 5 il DlviImrm Indica - -544 

I'Ciidula - -)'«)' Diiturn Sirambuium - • .»11 

i^cnuecim - - ' ^ 'I aufctn'ilw » J5l, J >4 

{'cnt^Tic.i nio^chafa - - 4 >f , 9 J7 

<'cphaJotUtt »>lliciilari« -.5 10 • oneiilftljH - • - -151 

(Vi.i*ii8 Laurocdraiua - 9.>y 1 I)atibenti)ii/(7 • .‘'•15 

tbichu'.t * 14 IH I ilclphmunu Harluwu - 1 '* 

Enuif'lli - 1! I • Ml rtcum pli^no - #■**-' 

- - - - lo Donclrtibiuin (.lit eolarja - '>0o 

C’^^c^l^ .K'thi.'jii - - 41'r ' ta‘nilc!.rtMi5 . - - '.><» 

f.LTult^eni* - • 415 Dlcera d<‘iif3ta - - - ^’AH 

graiubfloru-i - • I.i7. .a«i I)n hfiKliitti*. fubul<)>a - 4<i'J 

^an.ilnhH • • -511 l)ur>ptn iJaucri - - J.)7 

riiaiiMc'rojw exrcUa - - '‘inj rra-sf-ifblia . - -1)7 

hbrniliA- - i l-'l '''•*> I IbKiCib^ liltca fucbla -417 

ri r.i viiljf'ns - * - 511 , Dilli^ii/w >peci6i»a • ll**) 5t>.» 

ChvjroRii^rooM plataiM/hlcR - ‘»<i<i ' DxH-lca frljniio drs - - 15.J 

( himoidiidhut. trAgrana - 5ts . iJiojipxros /dtus • - 17,' 

(’ImrozoMi.t nvftta - - os Diplola-'na Vampicn - )T'< 

('uicn'irui VN o\ilKTiii«<T - 411 I)ur>aMthcs extvUa • 5i)1. 57.') 

( jrrhiipi'taluin .Mcililvt* - 4lo ) I)r.»ca-'na Draco • I5i; .Vii; 
Tiwu'aniftrctira - - IT* , Dr-ioophpluin attcniiatu»» 1.54 

CiMus l.Hl.inWiTUB - - 5>e» ' DiuajOrt Pluiiiu-r/ . - 

Clciintii. c.tlilbriiica - II 17 | 15chc\ crm ariito9lta • - IH 

fldnclp - • ^ . I.> j ({ibbiHiira ... ri1 

mont.’uia - J91>. 3.>8 .il7 i )'<cnio>a • - • J 4 

\'iralb.i . . , ‘.’(>7 1* )»\Hca • - - - i 4 

t h'oiiic auroa - - - 177 . KclniunhctU’corynbdc'S - IT’S 

liitca - - - - 177 ! Ldw mls/a is'i.imliflbra - 17 

(‘l<'r«KtcM«lroi» «plcTulcna - ll7 mairophyila - . .54<» 

Clcilira f/uiT( jioha - - UO nin ropb^lla - 

tciimrt>lia . - - 410 ?.‘lu lirxaum ptolifcrunr - i.>) , 

('liuuthu^>uu(m»s - 555. \ Klajocarfus ( otM)mon«5 - .>Tn 

_(*<c'ha Ibiucnlwa . - 4lo | ITpIdciMlrinn cinnabarinuin 4lo 

^C'occololm iiiacroplijlla - I"*' ' cr.iN^iJoliuin - - 11) 

puliCHCciis ... l‘>8 j tftfhlc.ituiu - -•1.17 ill 

iiviicra - - - 1 , nfitai)).. - » . Ho 

Coco.'* uucifci^ - - . i.';!! > • plMcnlccuin - . - 410 

('(Hloiibpi-ovata - -411 r.imlcrutn ... UP* 

('<clo;fviM* coroiiirja - - 4IS ; E'n.i nuivallaruiidcs^ - 1S(» 

rr arubica - - . 5ii» - llonbximla . - - 4]o 

iitonosiaTina - - 14 polvura 

rohniiiuvi S('ln<slc5/m - 417 /Crlca .nnpullai^'a 
Tot) K'doii uinbillcus - - 4\> ‘v .trist.'ita - ' 

CuinbrUiim KraiulitliVutn - .><it) ^ •alba 

ComochVtia ilicdbUu ‘-'So • rcruitlu i.ics^ 

Conbstxlis/uncc.i • - II-' dqirchM 

CunvbUtiius Ri^piiiin - - :>!44 ^cmpolriJbha. 

Cornllorrlilza inn.'ita - -411 , la-tirulula - 

C55rnMs dllta ... 41?) Icrru^’inca - 

in’iM .... .{j<i l^rtiiclb 

roronilla glav'ioa - 5J(». 510 iiiHTita aibu - 

(\»rru'\i xpccibha - Jrl))rt/w 

^(.lotoiicasUT acuinin&ta -%>44 ' niarjiaraacoa 

. aillois - 4 ... 541 M.Ummm 
( icMticulURi . . - 14 tnucbna 

tri);i(ia . . - 514 pcildoida 

* niiniinublria - - 14 • 7'cr&61ufti -• 

p rrbtnn vancK^tun) - • .50(1 ' •_ piclJ - 

^'riljc'gu* ./'na. - - '.HPr * p<W»gcn5 

crcuulbta - -• - 18 i ra^icmbce^-• 

/>nci)tiM(& - - - .540 , reflcxa alba - 

* Oxy.iruDtha - - 'J'l*) nibcio. . • 

obtUHiita - - S'.*** Kcal>ri(iRcula 

i'yfaclitith.i - - * ^ ^ tciit'Ha- • - 

/aiiacct^bli.i CcbVM(/ 4.?) | tcncwi - 


, Er. tnncpijeiu • 

txiooior 

coroniiU » 
T^ix - - - 

EriOiUlmon cu8pid4Uu 
I buxlfbliui • • • 
Krythrlna CrUta-g£lU 
, Kugdnia auttrilia 
: fudnyraiu americ^tiuf 
latilbUut 

, Faguft syW&tica - • • 

I cocIileaU • 

purpbrca • 
Fcs/tica dunuRcuU • 

1 pratciMiR 

I'cndrm iindul&ta 
i-lcuR lit'nfapuna 
] cl^tica 

FranclBcr/i lalifolia - 


f'raxinuH oxypb)lia tauriua 112 
I'uclibKZ cordtfblia - - 178 

corymbiflura - - 395 

fillgcns - - - 151 

intcgnlolta - - 4).! 


;7ynlblia m- 

^ radical - - 178.413 

(■fiiibga olticiollli& - - '111 

^•arrya i.bptua - - - 4S6 

(^a-^kn.cli.iup. puU'herrima - 419 
( cnlsta thyrMdora - . Ill 

(ii'-Dcr/r dfscolur • 179. .IJO 
longOolia ... 115 
mactilaU - - • 41» 

mdlhfr .... 179 
zcbrlna ... rt.Ai 
(TI.-idioiuR mitt tcJiiuR - - 151 

tionbumiu.f - - - 15] 

llIosROcbuiu ovata - - 415 

Idcida ... - 41.5 

filoMioa *|>tTK‘i«a • .415 

Um fllliC»CCI»S - - 4l.) 

Uompholobxum jxdy mor- 
phtjjn ciittum ... IV’ 
(io6<1jcm r<' 1 * 0)8 . - HI 

Drcvjiiort rol.uRta - 15‘J. 114 

pxn/'-mos . .5(4 

CrKM/MimsagrC'-tlR - - 504 

xbonciitM'Us , - 5x.4 

• .4xcllAn.i . - In 

{' tricolor - . 1J7 

4<)im>a<ivi)ia .ilbida . -411 

li.ihr.'inihii.s pratciists - 490 
//cticra //ch\ - - 2t)7..»7d 

, tiiinca - - 111 

Ilunoiz RaltCif7>)t i grandi- 
%5r3 - - - IT I 

Hclertichroa miiiuart/o/dt'i 4«»9 

• ^pcrgubcf«'>lla - - 4o0 

Hcl 1 a n t b Ub ! ulKTbsUI - 
//olJclHin’.^,)riciil61i8 . 4l9 

otbciuihs ... 419 
//tT-icIcMWi Hijidri iiijum - 58* 
HoulKtor HnxKlehurtiti- ^ 


- - 178 

- 395 

- 151 

- ^ 41.3 

- ^ 413 

- 178.413 

- HI 

- 4S6 


- 14 

polvura 


- llo 

ii»n - . - 


•if) 

- 417 

/Crlca .toipiillai^'a 

. 

- IKl 

viol.i coa 


550 

- 4M 

‘v arist.lta 



vitUu ... 


IMI 

111 - .lilt) 

^ • alba • 



Hjilrota-'iua mcl^agrik 


4^*0 


• rcniithi 


. iF't 

//xpcru utn adixidtrichum 

. 

4<)9 

- 119 

dqirchM 

t 

- 5x) « 

ai)agalli<t)(>ules - 


409 

- :>!?4 

^cnipotriJbha - 

. 

. IvS 

J.iubcrt// - • 


4iM 

- 411 

la-t uHilula - 

. 

. tS 

tihnun) - - * 

.. 

4ti9 

- 4I?» 

Icrruginca - 

. 

. ivS 

pngaiiifblium 


4n9 

- .1J«» 

IKirtiiclb 


. tiS 

• ptan)iiea>tc>liiini - 

. 

4(>9 

5Jt». 510 

iiiHTita aibu . 

- 

- 530 

losiM.innifblium - 


U 

-519 

Irb.XM/M 

. 

- 5)0 

•ropc^trc 


4t)9 

-%4* 

niargardacoa 

- 

. iiH ’ 

Tourocfortn 


4)»9 

- 541 

M.Ummm 

. 

- 5.''*0 

/'lex ./uuirblunn • - 


154 

- 14 

rnucbn.t 

- 

- (kS 

liitiliMia . .13 17.41 


/aunfbba 

' lllioium <7n>8dtum 
flundaimn) - ^ 
rehgib«um - 
ImiAtscDR tricdrnu 
' glanduMgcra 
caitilida -. 
lilnigofera aitKtvbbs 
iicpal^nsiK A, 
Ipoii)a''a*]Anir7f - 





XU 


Llix OF PLANTS MENTIONED olt TREATED OF. 


/'ll! bicolor - • • 4.?0 

*l«6merl« arb^rca > • !■> 

ca)ifO«i>ica - • - IS 

Jaamlnum cliry«6nthum • 1.'* 
cordAtum . . - 4 U> 

ffrandidOrum • >13 

nOmile • - >13 

revoIOtum > - >18 

JAtropha peU>\ta - > IS? , 

Jaubertm Aiichen - - • 

JuMtedd gnatiilidOra > > 1H8 

yCkglaiia regia ... 4AS 
KciJiiOdya glabrlLta > 4IS 

longeracemtMa - ’ 13'.' 

nibicuuda • • • 13‘i 

bpl^ndens . • >13 

Knlghtja excOsa • 238 

Kreysigid muUtfldra • - 180 

Latania borbuuica • • 3(i(l 

rObra .... 303 
2.&rix GodsAUt/ - - 34 

Loaiojietalum n)acro|ih<l> 
lum .... 178 
Lad^< bullata ... 418 
^nnambiuim > • 132 

macroph^lin - - 2.>8 

Lcbrctbnid cuccinea • - 131 

Lqiidumi sailvum - - 3^1 

Leyccbtdrid furmivaa . . 34ii 

/.igiuticum coniub>^n»c 
vuigdre 

Ziliunt longidbrum . 

spcciosum . 

Limii('>c*han» Humb61dtM 
JLimimta s}>ect&bilis • 

Llpans Lq>«c1» > 

Linod6tidron Tuhplfera 
Lusanthc sapida 
Listern rordata 
Zithospcrmum Corson 
nu7n ... 

Lodsa latcrltia • 

Peiitland/fd • . 414 

Lob4>bd cardinalis - cnit. 113 
hcteroph^’Ua major - 413 
projiiiiqua - • cult 113 

spIrTirlcns - - cult 113 

syphilitica > . cult 113 

^ ... ^ 

- OS 

- .■>08 

- .308 

- 131 

- 20% 

- 34fi 
131 


Ml Wisous Macbliudnwf > 417 
Mln« loMta ... 417 
A/drus Alba ... '.'31 
ulgru .... 231 
rubr.i .... *'.>1 
MCl»d uaradulaca 42. IIU. 

231. 505. .’nhI 
sapieiitum llU. 231 .:Mi 
Cavciidl»h« - 43. 191 5(X>, 
5iKl ;io4 

ihincnsis ... 50:> 
roccinpa • - '.706 

dAcca . - 5^3,506. 36.*) 

discolor ... 50 ii 
/osdcea - « - 30(1 

snpcrba ... 506 
St. hclonvnsis > 50.3 
Mutlsoi ilicifblia > .68 

A/yrlca ccrltpra • - 4418 

AVgumfu yt-axniirMium 40 110 
Xelt'cHluum Ibtcuiii . • l<>4 

6iH'cii>sum - • cult. 133 

si)e(*i(3siim rbseum > 413 
Ncmophila atoindria . 588. G16 

insigiiis ... ijo 
Xepotthes distillatbria • 133 
Nipha''a obuinga - • 416 

Octomi>Tia convatlunoldcs > ISO 
Bi>ic3ta ... 180 


/I. austrftlis . >1 
lilanks/Jj« 4 f • 


('tiubra 
t'oulicn 
GiTartliilMa . 
halciH'iisU . 
iDsicnts 
Larii'iu 

mantiinu 
niacrocltriia . 
nioiitlcula . 
|)alu\tris 
7'iCfa y 
pondcrosa - 
A'trbbus 
sylvcstrts 1.30,151. 
variabilis 
Piper aduiicum* 

' iimlHrlldtum 
ritt«'<sjK'nnuin Ti>bira 
iMai tago lanccoldta 
.Pda pratt^nsis 
tienioralis 
2*odocArpus nsplcnirbUu^. 
ferrugfneus > 
loitgtidbua > 
latitblms 
nueder 


- .3:H 

1.31.5.t3 

> 4.-30 

^ . 131 

- 131 

- 5.14 
614 

- 1.31 

• »*:11 

- 131 

> 151 
46. 534 

- 409 

> 611 

- 408 
173. 4(»8 

. 611 

• 2» i 

- 288 

53T. IKI 

- 508 


- .34»8 

- 508 
. 2 .38 

- 258 

- 151 

- 151 
> 151 


• 528 

O'cjynuni ritnodOrum 

- 39 

PodothiVa giiaphalibdcs 

- 41.3 

- 410 

Oncidium altissimum 

138.28S 

/'olygala attcnudta - 

- 1.72 

• 1.71 


530 

Polyptuliiiin vuigdre • 

- 5 .J. 

- .395 

Bauer» 

- 1.7.J 

Pdptilus balh.iTiif>era - 

- lyo 

228 

Cn%endtbh// • 

2S7. 730 

P(7//iw crcn&Aiiiervius • 

138. '2Xi 

I 530 

CeboU.ita 

- 418 

Frcpti>a Hookerrdwo - 

- n!> 

- 411 

lonpifblium - 

- 41S 

PrCinuh dniiiestica 

- 18 

. 

Idridutn 

. 2S7 

LjuT'K-t^rasus 

- 408 

- 152 

pictuin 

- .710 

lubttaiuca - 

- 408 

• 411 

|*ti)>cs flatesccus 

- 41H 

Miifuc - - - 

14. 18 

a. 

retlexum 

• 418 

Pddus - - - 

- 410 

- 571 

sphaceldtum .. 

- 418 

8cm|H.Tvlrens 

- 408 

- 414 

O'phrys fucifera 

• 411 

Psldiiiin aroiiidticum 

- .304 


Logdiud floribi’iiida . 
iatif?>lia 

ZdUuii) pereiine - 

iti'ilicutn • 

Lom'itia ilictldlia 
Iioniccra CApnfdUum 
PcricKmeniim - 
/,uc^ta gratistuna 
/.V'Cium l)krbaruin 
Xychnis corondna 
Lycopersicuin cscCiicntum 
' - -^cu/t. 277 

XysimAchia Iobeli04dc5 > 418. 

Macldra aurantlaca - • 189 

Afddmsativa . . • '19 

!\tagndbVi acummdta • • 1.32 

fusedta ' - 13. 5.34 

grandtddra . 154. 408. .334 
Hdrwica • - 13 

exoniciisie ... 13 
hybrida > >13 

obcorddta > • - 2^15 

purpbrea • - .13 

ruturidifblia - > 235 

Soulangcd/ia > • 152 , 

tnf>etaia ... 152 
Matidiud fasciruldris 41 ' 

jifaIo|>e grandidora - « 634 , 

Maxilldri^arumdtica - 419 1 
crueiita ... 419 ' 
SkiiincTi ... 410 , 
Warredmi > - • 419 1 

Mcdicdgf) <\xbdrca > 536. .340 I 
liipa --ffia ... .308 
Matrosidcros rolnlatus - . 2.58 j 
Mimosa uruguensit . • 413 ' 

Mrpului cardindlis iiis^g. 

til»‘ I • - . l79 . 

. - 179 I 

pdllidus • • 179 ' 


Oi>ui)tia decVitnbens ■ 
kdrrida 
. irrorata 
monacuniha 
rdpciis 

Orcoddphiie biilldta 
Orcodoxa regia 


. rs 

. 137 HHt, 
17s 
ITS 
178 
41H 
- 2J^ 


f^rnUbogalum divaricatum 4‘.o 
l>'rmift europfp'a - • '591 

tHoehlbib fuara • - 418 

O'xalH ja'ilo))etala - - 4J.J 

.Marti({>i» . - 41'< 

OxyUMuum ellipticum' « 1.72 

Pa-oum Moutun • - 1.72 

J'andduui bOtnilis • - 172 

odtAatissimus • . 56.7 

Pai^dver soininferum lyo 
Pap) rus uiitiquorum • . 5i>3 

Passillbra cdulis . 4.5.192 

frdg;en8 . - .414 

/aurilMta ... I 92 
Middlc'ton/dna - 414 

quadniiigukiris • > 19^ 

Paulown//7 iinpendlis 15.J13 

ravl'tta cufll'a * - - ■ - #>o 

angustifiiki - - -“.330 

I'clnrgonluTn tricolor • -263 

I'elt&na gOis^ifobn ' - 

Pcastemuii Murraydnus - 196 

Peristena cldta - - - 530 

IVrltoma.aOrea . - 177 

Phila<lelpnuE iiicxu'dna • 414 

PliJdum pratensr roajus - .308 

PhlOmis fruticosa . - 3 >5 

Phlox verna ... 432 
Phormium tdnax 1.31. .33.3. .341 
PhysosjicnnuiucoirnubicnHc .328 
Physalis Alhtklnf^ - 31) 

peruviana ... ,2'7i 
Picca cephah'inica • • - .'*.'54 

(Hirdmuhii4?Ma > ' - 111 

VYebh/d»a - - 1.71 

Pimeleu K|K'(tabihs - •.3.311 

I’lnOha .ilba • - - ISO 

Y'liius yf'bies .• 2i7. 408, K,*! 
attlsKiina . . 171 


Cattleydauw 
inontdi"im • 
jiomiterun) - 
pyrllerum 
PtelfH triSi^liMa - 
Ptcris n(]ui)liia - 
Pyrus //rbutirOlia 
..f'ria - 

gra-'ca • 
aiirupdna 
jaiiOnica 
M'tnpervlrens 
861 bus vestita 
spcTiubilU - 
spiina - 


- - .366 

- rxj-i 

. - .304 

. 235 .304 

- - 109 

• 487 

- 514 
■ JIH. .U1 

- 544 

- 228 

- 571 

- 408 

- .344 

- 611. 
. .344 


' yua<fri« hcterophylla - 10. 1.V4 


tlucrcuH coiifcrtiu’ilia . 
Perns - h 
dcntdta 
gldbra - 
graiiuintia • 
i'lex - 
|x»lui)ciiidta 
iastigidta 

rugiW • 
ilbbur • 
rbbra 


• 16 
48. 224 
- 17 

- 17. 41 

- 4.8 4<'8 

- 224. 408 
• 3-41.485 

• .‘>28 
> 17. 19 

• 224 

• 224 


/arnxacilbba - - 111 

scfsilidbra 3-41. 389.48.3. 48K 
spicdtu - - - - 19 

Aulx^r . - - - 408 

vlreos - - - - 221 

.xalaiHinsis . . - 17 

OuiM|udiiH liubca - • .3(><». 

TfhAniiuis /llattr- - 'MM 

diixilMius : - . 40 K 

l-'rdngula ... 40*1 
/ycu'iidcM ... .| 0 ,S 
prunifcMiiis - • >.112 

^ scmpcrvlrens - -'40“ 

llhizbpriora Munfi!>‘ - - S.‘P 

/Rhododendron antbopOgon A|6 

arbbroum - - 179.228 


altacleri^nsc - 
tniiit'nutni . , 


. 393 
179 
108 





LISTS OF FRUITS AND CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


«IU 


Rh. I>.'.ntlciiin* ■* - 358. 408 I .86rhu> aucutArla - tSl. 410 Tropie'oluro aiOrcum - 544 

NmdWi ailrcum . . 4l(i I Soint'a frOtcx - - - 414 brachJcerM - - - 413 

ifiArs Mcnzl^K^i. - - 14 fts«a - - - - 14 odiile - • •• - 41J 

i|> 0 f%um - . - 14 ; //yporicifblJft - 4H> Morit*<anttW - - 261 

zungufncum - 240. .'•fW AyitcricoldcB - • 414 , tncoldrum . . • 413 

nirliftnUrt n?thl6r>lca - - .'i40 taiiceolAta - . gw J8 ' l anica brarfiyjjf tala • - 44il> 

ItiKWfelU immacul&ta - IKO ) Uccviwi- . - - 14 ' 7 'umiI4ro frajsrans - cW/. IH2 

lloUIn/*lNc'iid>34c^ia UTn> i Stadmann^o auntnlHs > - l.>4 ' f"imus campj/atris - - Wi 

X UfnrulffcM - * - - 4'»1 .Vtilchys upcciosa - - JT‘> ■ Vtinda lfrc?f ... .«0 

spinonavitna • - %«»7 \ 6'lAttcG arbbrca - • Koxburghfl- - - ..►30 

• vilbsa - - . - 2d* J)/ck«>n/ - - - 5:'Ai Vatcridna alUariefWft - 469 

^y/iiHcuti acuicktuf - - 3S4 | nioiiopctala - - - Id I’antlUt %9X\sa. - - - 2^4 

/fbbtis (Klonltus - - - 41Q , tatkncd - - - 13.; /Vrbuna Mclindret • • 417 

|iaiic#I^rub - # - - 1* i Stephaiibtiia Horibundu* - .'J. O , Mimria - • - - 1.33 

miorltiithua . • - IS .Vtrutibtca aloides - - lowKtnudcs ... 13.3 

latiocirpuk . - 14. IS .StrulUzm rcgliiac - Vn. .OT'* / <*ro«<crt dccusttiita - -540 

fruticdsun - . - ”<77 , StyUdium llruno/iitinMm . 415 Vj&l/rt tnacroph^'Ha - - 39 

« i^‘'u8 - - - l'C7 ' Dlckxoni • - -415 /'jburtmin- - H 

.S7t6arnia(*kburn/Vlaa - 5ti'j<t loiigit’blium • - - 415 ca$sinttS>\c% - - - 40S 

^.ll^l&blum gutl&tum - 5..;o ' pih'ivulli • • -415 rottitif7>hum - ! >. IK 

.Sa^a prociiiDbciis - .^025 i rccrtrvum - - ■•ITS jai»6n>cuin - - 34.41 

.9kh\ ftlh.! , - - - 174 SyrcnopsiR stylbga - - 4<i** - - 167.410 

Hiuve]b’/li<n. - - 374 .S'^r/aga vulgaris . - 410 MuHuha - • • 14 

.Vamb^'uit r.u'<'n)^8U8 - . lo.> 7 Vixuk bacckta - - 4 os, 4 o;» oduratlssinitim - IK 

SA]»HWAiT5/’r/f//foliMm • 15.^ nucllcra . , . i"il • pruiiiRilj^m• - - 511 

hctcroihjrllum • - Id 'ruxil'mg/<n/#fT)lia #• • 4<-0 pvpjnae'om - - 15. bS 

.Vaxifraga tni'Lirosa - • l.'»o 'I'brln.TX |i.ir«i(i<)ra • - 2S.'» , - - - 14 

.Vrilla v6-ra . - - 7.;', rbuja • - IIS stullul luro - ♦ - 11 

iSt.v'vfila Corsoiw»»ff - - .'ITO ouuidoiitahs - - - 4iiS 7*l'uis ... - 4^‘S 

.V<v>*-zo»''j/T hi*i>.liiica - - kdl <«ru'i)t!Xb8 - - -*108 I'mla altaica - - . 4 nv 

ScottKx .u nt&tT - - - 151 pundula ... 4JS trliTiUir ... 456 

tra|>ozoldrb - - - 151 TJiunt>erg«/ alata rhlorftn- Virgilm lutua - . - 1'>‘J 

Surhium isUile - - - ‘jhs tha - - - - I'm) Tituv bttorkiis - - - 

.VutUim c.TricnbC - • - '!<>!• Tigridia I'a^bu/rt - - l‘»l / itis p.irMfolia - - -13 

.Su'bold* - - - T(>rrb>rt ^axifolia - - .id ht‘tcrc'pJiJ’n.a ^ - IJ. 17 

ScrrUul.T pulub^lla - -41» 'J’radcsuftnt/« dificolor- 137. i’H WabU'iibcrg/w Ilu>Ie» - 415 

Siir • o culnUftta - - 4d‘» 'rrevin\iia uorrfnca - • 170 WLsu'ir/n - - 547 

tfinu(>t8 arvunsiH • - . 4S0 Trii-h0-.tna MiiVvis . - 4IH Z'lmia rnr'<»iuri/uT • • .‘>71 

,S'ot.'iimin)ian)(N//bipinn?it()m]47 '/'rilTilium praU‘n>c - • 'os liArrida ... 5i'a7 
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Sucert^y Nonpareil . 41 j llamjnirgh - - - 3’1 • SekTt list of - -220 
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t>rai>cs cm// 23 cw4‘-I b 217. <'%Tnge - - 1 *1 IW Kuley - - -.542 

3.50. .503. Ctt/f. 42b. 422 1‘cach * cult 122 C40. 27 »• •.N. •’'trauberrios - ISo. .5!»,X 440 
444 . .57 5 • • . .54't M>utl's - - -441 

A now one . - • 21^ , Pea*s • cult 118*228. .''‘*2. ^Vinter Cherry ... 333 
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b Artichokes - - - l.Sil fMery, TurmiKTooted -4.52 Peas - - - 119.187 

^e.^s - - - -4.9 C^cutr^K'rs 247. cu7L 27i> .LH. I'olntoos 36.48. .18'.511. 573 

Cabbage 321 480. 48.5. *3li. 5.55 Asji-lcavcd Kidney Hi/f. 188 
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Abbotsford. - - - 440 

Agricultural Museum, Drum. 

mond's - - - . 596 

Airt^ie House ... 148 
Airmle Castk *, - • 595 

Allanton Fark - -587* 

Alton 'i'owert - . 277. ii’JG 

Alva.5i‘2 

Annat Cottage - 185. S20. 
Annat Lodge ... leu 
Arboretum, Stirling . . 004 

Ashridgp .... 147 
Afike Hall . . . 97. 145 

Athensura Cottage • - 545 

Babbiconibc ... 554 
Ballytin House ... 189 
Barnclcugh ... 842 
Barrochan .... Po 
Battle Abbey - . .till 

Bcauport .... f,13 
Bendnam Parsonage > - .‘>21 

Beulah H]>a ... 558 
Berry-Pomeroy ('asl)e - 5.1t> 
BiCton .... 552 
Biatr-Adam . - 357.587 

Blair.Drummond - . 5i4 

Blair Hall - - - - 588 

Blairquhan ... 8i>5 
Bohemia Park - - .113 

Bothwell Castle - . 195. 337 

Botanic Gardens: 

Berlin - 
Chelsea 
Dollar . 

Edinburgh 
OlaKgow - • 

Oxfofd 

Brancepeth Castle 
Brechin Castle - •• 

Bndohdad House », 

Brighton Pavilion 
Bromley Hill 
Buckland Abltey 
Cadzow Castle > 

Cannon Hall 
Caprlngton Castle 
Castle Ashby 
Castle Cor ... 
Caversham House 
Cemeteries - - - 

Edinburgh and Leith ItKi. 

288 

Konsai Green . -f-53 

J*6re la f'haise - >53 

Sight Hill ... 51 
Chatsworlh - .331. .395,152 

Chiptienhum Park > • 3h3 

Combe Iloyal ... .559 
i'orehouse .... 433 
Cossey Hall 72. 121. 147. Stli! 
Cowley Hank ... 490 
CnwIeg,,HC>use ... 539 
Croorne .... CA'i 
Croslee Cottage . 4'J. 589 

Croxdale . . . . |Hti 

Otirosfl Abbev - - 3M).»5.91 

Y^ulcean Caslj^ . . >147 

lA»lmmsiv Castle . - 585 


44.3. 40 ;; 
- 47. 


- 491 

- 97. 


. 67 
. 336. .383 

- 588 

. 239. 49V5CO 

- ' - >449 

- 47.144. .576 

- 41 Hi'. 

- 102 

^ - .347. 

- 147 

. . .550 

- 341 
. 572 

. - S-'ki 

38. 106. 53.5 
. 175 
. 481 

- 616 


DaUccIth . 

' Dalkeith Palace 
Dalkeith Park - 
D.onkeith • 

Dcatiston . 

Dtnbur Castle - 
' Dropmorc *- 
Dryburgl) Abbey 
Dunimarlc 
Dupkeld 
I Dunskey - 
: Dunster Castle . 

Duppliii t'astic . 

Dyrham Park . 

! JCatington Park . 

' Kim liousc - 
I Endsleigh - 
. Krskiue 

I Krskino House . 
i Eridgc Castle 
! I'arnnum Castle-. 

I Fleet House 
, Fonthill Abbey - 
Forilell 

I jFortoii Cott.'me - 
; Gardens: — * 
j Baron Hugel’s 
Bicton - 
Caledonian llortii-ultii* 
; ral - - - . 

j Carlton 

^ CoMcy Hall 25‘i. ,31,5. 

KiT/iiburgh Exiiennicn. 

till . < 

Fnthsden . • . 

Kensington 41. IJ9. 20.1. 

l/ondoii Horticultur.*!! 
225 .331. S81.:>88. 414 


Melrose Abbey - 
MIkion Lockhart 
Monadon House 
Monzic 

flaunt Kdgccumbc 
mount Vernon 


«t-577 

- 38S 
541, !A7 

- 270 
^ . .347 


541 


- 401 


1 TheSwiss 

1 ^'a^?yhc•ld Coitagi 

i Walker's, Dr. 

Garscube - , • 
Gonrord k 
fe-Vod 

Hamilton Paki'c 
Hampton Court - 
HardwK k - 
’ Hawkstonc 
! Hurst House 
Jardinc I^all 
Kuelynine Castle 
Keir - 
Kingsbury . 

Kilkcrraii . 

Kinross House . 
Kitley 

Kiiowle o 

1.. ancing 

Ijpc ... 
LeilrfiParkv 

1.. 0chUven ( astle 
LuhCbrnbc 

,J..uscombe Castle 
Mamhead . 

Methvoii Castle 


474 

NcttlecomlM? Court 


- 4M 

578 

Newbattle Abliey 

. 

- .582 

.V^2 

Kewhouse 


- 45J 

270 

Kew Posso 

. 

- 1.38 

3(4 

4S9 

Northbrook 
Nurseries* — 

* 

. 441 

2'>9 

Bagstiut 


- 417 

37 

Canterbury - 


. .*k. 

.']>>5 

Cirencester 

, 

- 27 

1.3.5 

Cnp/w's 

, 

. 616 

,549 

1 >eiu cr's . J 


. (>1 J 

14.S 

Kpsf.m 

. 

17 . 41 

U.s 

Flottbi'ck 


- 112 

(.15 

Fnlhnm 

. 

- .541 

61,? 

Haniiiier.vmitli 


. 18 

.547 

Henderson’s 


- 414 

440 

^ lloliamby’s - 

. 

. 616 

.5s(« 

Jlo/)C,. 


- 27 

('.50 

Horse llitl . 


. .372 


Jenkins's 

. 

- 42 

1.5(» 

P.irs4)s’s 


351 


Poiitey's 

Iteiidle’s 


. .51.3 


- .5/6 

.505 

Itogcrs’s 


- .‘ 5.51 

l.JO 

lio.<,e Hill - 


- .TiO 

421 

h.iwbridgeiiortli 


- .541 

(.25 

'{'ootiiiK 


- 12 


Vinestone - - 


- .544 

]7(* 

Oflhigton - ’ 


- 4H 

44 

Old ( leevc Abbey 


- 4S» 

38 1 

OuUon Park - 1 

>3 

105. IWC 

(rfNi 

Oxi-ntord Castle 


- .581 

121 . 

4V». 

)xtoii House 


. .5.3* 

*ark Vilhi * 


- 35; { 

. 54.3 

eiitiihe Castle 


- .5/8 

3!»l 

orkiiittton 


- 21 

5JH) 

owderhain Castle 


- 532 

;,S9 

( iiwi# Castle 


- 21 


145 

111 

- A36 1 
^3;7 ! 
.5‘H 
19 
21 
248 
.584 
4;j«i 

4.yj 

148 

.587 

542 

d40 

.506 
.587 
4!4 , 
5s3 I 
.53/ 
143 


I'rc^to^ ILill 
ITudlioe Castle 
Bagley • - 
UedWtif 
Kipley ('astic 
itosehill 


- .58* 

- . fi.kt 

. - 

- 1-9; 

. - I's.; 

Ho. 576. (il5 

- - 78 

. 541 
. 542 
. .5'37 
. 78 


filoselle 
'Su I coin be 
K;tltr.iin 
■Sb.ir]>hnm 
SlmwnUon 
Sdliety : — 

Calcilonian ^ Ilurticul. 

lural - ^ - 370. .3K.J 

Dluiburgb llutaincal 

37(1. .38.3 

London KorticulturaL 
* 570V4V 

Stirling' CaMic - fiij-t 

.St. James’s Park - 381 ^in 6 
.Stolibo Castle ... 4 .;,) 
Siindome Castle - >21 

jSweeney Hall • .41 

Syon ^ - - 329 
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The Moult -• » - 

- HiO > Ugbrook 

- Sfil 

Windsor Castle > 

. 

•• 3f» 

T'htrltUnt Castle 

- .*>78 1 Valleyftcld - 

- 590 

Witum Castle - 

- 

- S88a 

I'kornton Park - 

- 51 ' Walton Holt 204. SS7. m 

Woburn - 


- 41S 

'I'or Abl‘^ ... 

- .';3« ] 

am 47(i 

Woodbine Cottage 


- 635 

Tor lloi^ 

. 347 1 Wadhurst Castle 

- fiio 

Woodville - 

- 

- 540 

Tr.iqnair - . - 

• 440 Whitlord House 

- , - 349 

Woollaton Hall 

- 

- 591 

'l>einaton Castle 

- .748 > Whitworth 

. . 18<> 

Wooton 

• 

- 49S 

Ttiliya^i Ca«tlo 

- 389 , Williamtield 

. 42.506 

Wrotham Park • 

• 

- SJ 
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AK^r(ii)’« Mari« Met^crr.iiici ct Actiialici, 

Atioii. Aniiunl Heport of tlio Cornwall Polylech*- 
nu:.S<K‘ioty, 471. 

Ami^* Hol.m> ; being part a Popular tyclo- 
pa-dia oi Natural Science, o71. 

Anon. Mark l.ane Kxpreniii, S.>. 

Anon PliiiOMipliical Mugazine, 1. 

Anon 'i'he llntihli Almanack, .l‘I. 

Anon r.ini|ianion to the Almanack, r >. 

Anon. 1 he Civil iinginver and Architect’s Jour- 
n.d for IStl, hJh 

Anon. Phe Pirst Annual Report ol the Motropo. 
litan Improvement Societv, .Thi* 

Anon. 'I'hc Surveyor, JLinginccr, and Architect 
for 1841, U’'*. 

Anr TrAii>i.4'tiunb (0 the Horticultural Society 
of l.on(lon, U’L 4'iK 

Ayrch’s Amat»‘iir V'lori*t, .>7P. 

Jlarkhniise’s to the Australian ( olonics, .370 
Fruit-tirower’s IiiRtructor, i.’8. * 


Lane atn^Sons* Catalogue of Roees, &>(». 

Liebig'ji Chemistry, li*. 

1 T.ccb's Rotanical Fwikcr^out, .770. 

Lcivi> s Iltu&tratioiis of Kiipeck Oiurch, ffl. 
f..ouilon*9 Arboac-tuni Rntarj^icum, I'.'D. 

I Leudon’s KncyclojKrdiaof J ree> and Shrub*. 5C1. 

; L<nuioii'% Hurtu* Ligiiosub Londinensis, .>JL 
, Loudon’* Sntmrbtri IJartlefier, 1.77. 

* f.oud(*n’« Sunurhjtii Hortirultumt, 5Pi rjl. 
Loudon’# Supplement to the Encyclopedia of 
.Architeoture, fri) 

I/nidon’b, Mrs.. Rotany for Ladies, 
l..oudon'ti, Mr* , Gardening for l..adie^, 231. 
LoiidunV, Mr*., Ladies' Coin}>anion to the Flower- 
fiarden, (IdL 

Loudon's, Mrs., Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening, 

Maund’s RotanUt, 177 412. 

MauiuF* Botanic (jardcii.lT? 412 
Mat’s Catalogue of Pl.mt*, ‘.'7. 

Moxon’s Graincr’s tiuidc, .‘J7R 


Chadwick’ii Rcp«»rt the Poor Law Coinuiis- Parncirs Treatise on the Scottish Grasses 579 . 

ajonerj,, -472 • ■ i42. ^ ’ 

Curti'*’# Rot.aiiical Wagarine, 177. H2. P.isloy*» complete Cour*o of Practical Geometry 

l)on.il(|i.i»ii*b'i'rcatise on Manure^, Aii., 221. ]• anil Plan*l^numg, .71(1. 

l)^lv^nnlg’^ Cottage Ui'sidcncoa, 070 ' Paxton'* Magazine of Rotany, 177. 4 |o, 

Ldward,’* Rotanicantegister, 177. 412. Price, Sir L'vi^lalt*. on the Picturc«iiue, J77. 

Lmp>oii’i. ( owthorpe Oak, 22 3. • ■ Pugin'i, Prircple* ct rti-'hiteoture, 22 1 . 

J-i.iiici''b Analy 8 l^ of the llritish Feriifi, d3.» Ricmiti’i* Sketche* fu' *ingi- .Work, 825, 

Frant'is's Dictionary of the Art* and Siicnccs, Rivera's Catalogue of Rooe*. Rid. 

•t7.> I Rosie's Illustration*, &c , .771 

Fiancis’s Little English Flora, (lIj. , S<“kel1*h Liginlscaiw.Gardening, W. Itw 2iH *> 14 . 

tlilly’s Peasantry of the Boriler, 51 7S4. ' Selbi^ Hintory of British Forest Trees, .iii” 

Gray’s Bflaiiical rext-Book, ( 154 . , 1 Simms’s Treal^e ou Mathematical Drawing- 

Gregory's Cat.ilogue ol Plants, 27 Iu»trumoiit>, 474# • 

Greg’* Si'oti h !■ arming in the Lothi.nn*, .Wh. Sproule’* Treatise on Agriculture, .‘ITS. 

Hooker’'. ( .it.ilogue ot Rosc'., Sijuir^’y's Agricultural Chemistry, 5 3 7 > 

Hughes on making and reixiinng Ro.id<, 471. Stephens’* Boolrof the Fan*, l25. .122. fad. 
Jauliert and .Sp.ich's lllustrutuuw* I'laiitarum TatlemaU’* SiHirtmg Architecture, 52. 

Grient.ihii?li, -ioo 'rhi>iiu»fc<*n’* Railway St.*t.jns, 3'J2. 

.JohnsKni on Agriculture, uio t Ward on the Growth ot Plant* in glazed Cases, 

Jobnstoii’h EUnneiiih ot Agricultural Chemistry, ' 3%; 

aterton’s Es-ay* on Natural Hictorv, 3)2. • 

•lohnstoii'* Ix'ctures on Agrici Itur.il Chemistry, J Webi’s. Remarks on Wooils.PLintatiohs, Ac., 470. 

!«i •' ighton’s History and Management of Bees, 

.loncs'.s Lectuic on'^'iHte, 12**. ^ • .1 • 

Keiiru k’s Amcru an Orcjurdisl, Y 'Vood art® ^u's Catalogue of Roses, 113. twfi. 
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Ai,n' in treC"., eilcct ot, on (he q'ialit;^i^f the (nut 

.\ tnfultiir.il cheiidstrv, Johnston*-? Uvtiiri^ on, 
!*i; e\i)ernm*n^> nt H.irrorh.ni,‘n», at Uo>i‘lle, 
‘>it. at llr'klm', ''7 , at A'-ke llall, "7 ‘ ' 

/vpru'vUturi', importnnci* ot itiV, M-rm" ncu Icr- 
'iilHtaot-c*'-, 147 • 

A;;rirnltnre, M'-iUile’s troati%c on. ,178. • 

Aljja* MariN \AHliterraiu'^ et Ailnaiin,47b ^ 
Amenean expr-bearin»ra'pl)crry, on an, 
Ainniojiii, r.miposition ol, 7. ^ 

'Vnii.it LoJc', Perth, |>1 lU' amlile-.t riptnm oi, I 
Aphi-', woolif. renieilj I'T, 41 ^ 

Apple, ^r.ittm^ the, on the willow, 4'-J, tlie 
>ueeni'\^ SoiHfUe I, 4! 

Ajiple tree, ho \ to plant aihl prone, ‘•uas to h.ave 
pootl crop'on unprop t%iU' 'Oil-, ''7 , 

Jri'lol.-t hia trflob,\Li, on ll^e nllnfeof, ’ 
ArtC'i.in well*)! (^leiRlIe, 1 / j, HitcoJ, i>i 
ArtC'iaii \vi Ijr l.i 

Ash-leaved ki<hie\ potato, e\cellen( e oj, ISS 
A'hinoli*^*,!) Societv. 

Atmovpliero in plant hou-e', « 

Australia, the lieibertree- of, •. ,7 • 

A\rp'*N \miteur I lo®^l,anll juniletotlicl lieur- 
foirden, >7“ 

Azole, lUtoiiipioifion (*(,h\ pl.uil'..A 


H 


Paekhou'e*^ NarrUivc of a Visit to the AuMrahaii 
Colonies, j7'f 

IJ.inaiia, iliflerent kiniU of, hi the Poval llotniin 
(.arden, lalnihurjih, no»c> on, »o ,, ^ 

Park, the seak ot Sir (t J' st.iunton. Part 
.TT'o , at \\ ilhamsficld l-'Jol 
flasket.work eilgiiij's in tkiw^-ganteiis, constrm - 
tioMOl,‘771 t C 

PanUtead tor (ott.i/r-s, Ul 

flees, liislor)-mil nuiiageinent of, IJ'J; inJiiut 
of, u: \ 

Pell, aVnin, fora eottace, notiio of. lol 


^ Old slirnhh 

uitroibieeil l>x, 1 In 
' Potame Carihn at Fduihurph, ISl 
Pol iiiu.il rioneultural. .imt Arhoru iiltiirai No. 
liees.41J 

Pot.nmal I ooker out anioiiR the WiUl riowci-. 
of the Fields. V 00(1-,, and Moiintaui'oi lai;». 
land and \\ale'. 77>i 
P.ilannal soeietv of lahiilmrjtli, .'M 
PotaiiHal I’eM-Pa-k lor CollcKe', Si^ftooU, and 
private Stiidenis, (>U. 

Pof.iiij, heiier part of a popular (ydop.vdia of 
Natural ‘'eu'in e, I7J. 

Potany lor Facbe',P 
j Pt.Mi'inlh t a'tle lune.apple'at. t1 
Pritsfi Alin to,u k, run! ('oinpamon to, .1 
Prill'll I Cl O' and tin. :t 5»lliC', I laiici'*' .\n ih.si> 
; ot, 2d (hI., » I 
Pi o.\ t -ti I ou'a, .\e , ‘7 )[> 
i Purviii -ground', modern, thouj'hl' on,dlo 


( ahha?('. spnii;', sowiii'' (ahhice '(^ lor, ^ 

( abliai'i tribe and tumip' (luiibiu', ot U <• lo .f. 

of, fMj •» 

Cull, 'iro* 'r' tif-ttoin-!uat tor, 1,. f 
( letii', vein fib'o, 7, , 

t .iliilom.in ultur,^ Stn lety's in w hall, 1 in 

'(abo' .ami lioi«(s, traiiniij; oi by hualh tnt in 
I tin ir iio.t*^,K. ,7H 77.1. 

, ( -Mol.ib II irni'', *;i 

1 ( ip. new /tall, .u-i a substitute f.-r rnipe tile , 

I 4 n ^ 

; f ilf n, doCoi.ipoMt.on of, l.v plant', 77 
i( lihoine «iei(!, ( oinpo'itioii oi,* 
j ( ar.i a i-’.ifuti/-/, 4 1^ 

I t arrier toi 'c^la .oid oflii r g irifi ii pin^poa-, Vit. 

I i .uTol, w lid. i\oro\ jineiit o(, 1; ' 
t (ufil'owcis, Vii,:’ le nuthoif o( pn^hii , 11 '.: ea'K, 

t einotero^ of Fitinf ‘.rgb .md la ith, Jo'i , s 


Pell', inu-ic.^^llje idea ot li.uiguig lliein on trees, C« nn-teru-', gi in-r .11\, (^>0 
412 '* ^ y-iitauie.T nvoi hftta sensitive 

Pi( ton Cardi'ii', llit'ir rullnre and in.ungr'meot^ 

;777 , —Fetter F Fielon kitelicri-gardeii, 
gi» 4 >se-iuelr *il sliort handled hoc', .777, kiti hen- 
garden rule', vegetahle and frnif, fist. 

.•>77, onion loft, j'^s, Usi* of charcoal hi tlie 
^riiltu* of plants, 7')H, to make a rough M>ito/ 
ehareoal for kiichoi-g 4 i,fda;Hng, !//H; Devon. 

4 sP ire famine', 770, pre|\ 8 rr.ig ground fort'ab* 
bag(s, wir^(^*t>aladuiK, X( , Ai>b; earlyainl lale 




( h. pni.m's eatfy »i Mig potatoes, IS 

f [i.itHWnrlb, ,,i 

t heioifal .statM'lif Org.un'ed Piingi^ 1 
( IniuM', i(iaimre*aioon;t tin-, of 


• r f >r tl'r pofling.tiein fi, 47f 
'lit .<*i.iml \r( Intel I's Journal, foi p.iJ. 


12 '*. . 

4'la\ lloi fs, to form, 140. ^ 

Coke .•vnd ahtlirad.le an fuel^ lio#*ni|sei., loii^ 


canlifiower 7bn,, tallif^ to kifelicn.gardeii [ . p irativy-v alio- of, 'J.'.7 ’ 

rrof»s, 7t)'>; llnp^f<vel^^eot^. .7l»J , ^t.tte of tin* men | Amili rofifi plan*', on rais'^ g from seed, 
I'atid lahourers in P.eton (i.inlens, .7nJ , — ( orn, on tlmdisease ejiUed w ^^>ing in, 110 


4'atid lanourers in ImCiou u.iniens, .>oj v. orn, on llmdisease called w ^n.,^ ,,,,1 ,u 
J.cttcr II. The potting-beii(h, TiD, pa.iitmg« ( oritwall !♦'>Achnie* sin lety, intilh anm| ' Itc, 

« stnriRiifor tying plants, 7fA, girder^ rules for L p*)rt of, 471 k i « 

the fli^er-g.trden depaifinent, .7b7, flio palm- •Corson, the lale JVh .famef, Inograpliici^ 
honsi', ./irf - I^s'tt^; III '1 In* healli-4ion«e, <^^7 , ; of, l4.; nev^planls di.seoveri il hy* hnii, ^,70 , 
potting ro^eh ‘-oil and tr4iiiiinft, f-jS; Use oI ‘ sfiells i-olicctrii by,’171. 

IragiiK'iits oi free>-tone.nf. ptl»blts, oIS , list of ( ott.igeh^iiid suiitirLin v d^V, ilcsignsVor, |S'», * 

he jlliH, i,.:0 f ' (t'diagi's, 1 oinpoMitou lloois (or. .is I i(%dciii)g 

PiP ngtiiTi^ai Planting, Ac , U/ I them lire and vv.jj/T-proof, .* 1 . ^ ** 

Pirds.t o |^«.i‘ut Irom attai hng }>■ as, IPi.^ 1 Colt.-A • gardi ii', t inendarK t r, cfiticised, ‘’ll* 

’a^ di-.riipdlpi of,*;i77 (' ' ■ t . . 


IJair Ad 


I ort igt^gJrrdeiiing adapted to 24eollaiid, .11.7, 



OKNEUAL INDEX 


Kosiilrn<'<‘<; or a Scrxs uf Di'sijjiik ft»r 
rur.vL CottaKiH .uhI I’oHafjo-aiUl tluo? 
aiul i-irouiiiio, atiapU^tl ty NortI) '\uu-> 

ru’a, 470 

rc)v<‘rit«H t j |>ith or trainee, a ino4te of Mrurin;,', 
lo-J. ^ 

CowHiorpc <iak, nr»t»*(‘ o( at) v t)f;ra\)iif? o'', 1.;!). 

['rt'o'h inoih* ot |iriiiOiiK timbiT tnun, jjo 

( oh.i, lH)taoy aiiil )*ardc-iiiog of, 1 *<> 

( uckoo,%i the. J »7 • 

► ncloiult oggs the nest of aJieilgM’-sparrow', 

•• 

(■(irnuilien « nlfore of tlie, 27o 

I utt)ng', eflfi f of I'glil on. JJt, propaiattoii of, 
u7,^sa)ic| for sjiiking.on *• »»f pria uriiig liO'r) 
^)eV\\e*'pn);> of g>a%Ll walk-., t il 


I'raiiciN’si Aiiaiv8)« of rtriti.'ll'IVni- atnJ Ihei 
Alliei<,'Jtl isfit., 4^JV „ 

s Dretitiii ir> of fhe .Soeneoa, Ho 

^L•)tluf.^^ ture^, f7 f • 

I'laTici'.’s laigh'-h J ltira, Q7 j 

i''rutl-iorrMhrrv, eoti»trijr*^m ftf, • ])eac 
growers’ ui flie oorfht rii eountifs,^ j. 

Prmt ffirri^orx, rntici'in (-it, ^7s ^ ^ 

iTutt, j»aeknin*»f, • 

%«iil of tr^t•^ as all •< fi age, 1 '-1 
1 ruiL|treeN, Jlt-oer.il pr tjTiples a(^lualil«'«lo 
liiafag4-ineot of, -I'''! W 

I'l ui»ti4 C'Ptiod-aU*'lain 1 lor, A ^ 


>'uil|||}:arre<.t ])e 


l-aU*' lain 1 f‘»r, A ^ 

• pniMiiig toil taokfr I’l 
-Mt a^ :.>fr 


Dahlia '.lake, .Nanr.s, 475 

Dii^iiioor graiiiti as a lioihhog material. 1/*. 

Delplummi) Hirloii.//, p."* 

yii-lpliiiiiiiin sihin otii )>l^o.), i *' 

I>4".tr<>\Mig worms, \Vhiftaker^i<m»iioafioi) lor, 
IS'' 

DutioiMi^ <'t tlie .\rts, ScHiUfs, aiul M.iiiulai- 
tiir< 

Ditibnr I as.'e, its g »r<lens amiftts gar<le)u r^, D > ' 

» ri» lyli,. ; 

Doll. D.U nl, l’s.| , di .ill) of. tS ; 

Doiiai.! ■>i» s 'rreatis'* cm Maimris .iruf I’ntt'li 
to..f 

Doiigl IN. till- liotani't. moimuifiit ni inetoors ot 

tcintrt on,'Jso, ]*)rlrair, .’o. , i!.'criptMU 
ot the- oio'iunu'i t, J'H. cii^i.iNUi . .‘’t, lo¬ 
se I iptnai'. '», »'*’> . li't ot Nii'i'cTiln r-, ■ • I* I 
1 )img. is N inoniiiiu lit siilisfr.lu rs in. fW 1 

I )n\\ iiiog s { iifla,,'»‘ Ki 'iih oees ad ipti-.l m N'-rtl, 
\ii)c til I, .i7o 

l>i niivio: (lies, nii|iro\t*it, " 

I>uu#st)ii « lumieal Mahes. I 77 


l.>lM>)gs of hi'ketwork Hi flo\^i*-i'iriUos,^.'O- 
stiiK turn ol#'j7! # 

r.ilihimrgh Hot init (i.ii.Um, e • 4 

iiieiits of \grifijllural t lu mi-H \ ami (>i oi.>.;t 

hm\t lopanlia ol t oH igc' I .inn. \ieliu 

tni (ciu-, .Hill rurintui e, I Hs) .c.UiUlVial ''itpplc - 
lit to, o ^ • 

lai^hsli \oric iiltore, whal c.im Ih-cIoih' to) it In 

• rrntesNOi .foliiiNoii, I. % 9 

I p'oiii '#irscT\* h.HcU pi.mis III U. 

J rr it.i, iMi W f 


r ileotH^, D.iviil, Ksc|, iioiiec of 
1 .iniiy^s (J i/c'iit" and Journal oi ri.u lu .d 1 lo^ 
pjiriiTFTiie, -M ^ 

T^bi^ig 1 % 1-raiu-e. d'l. • * 

^a•MHMg mats, <»r ntlu*r W(n<#co\erin};', oo the 
saiTies c^nih and Ir.miet, lo'i 
Vem’e*. .1* 

the gelim Dihel/a, H ; . 

1 iMierts and Cof.l^l mf^N. :(J 7 • ^ 

■ J'la\".ur yffrtni^ .^Itorn.Hletlie.d ami eold. m- 
^ < reasitig the, I't'j 
!''li|^f' lor 4*ott:igi's t^g)|M*situ>nrf'or, 

V'kiors of clay, j pi , 

1- lo\j«r.h iskelN^mark«<..n. i'"; 0 ^ 

I'lo^r, flfririt'K, what (onstiUitvs a ft 
l|i|yyu‘%g.inh>ii on gi^\el, rh'i^Mis for a, fw 
ncnTer-g.ffileiis and (»onK Inrdit, Ml • 
ip^sje iteher, icniarl^hk* mstnuAfti tin* 

•Tofeing ty melon (%V'‘''>yJnin, 117 
Fontiirv.^rnanientnl, remafkH on. I p> • . 

Trees itritish, HisIom- ot, .7i;7. • 

l-oimt.iin at ll^rrnekpoor. 4* 

I-mvUN, All.m, hiHilealh, nIiJ , 

I'laiii'e ami NortlininbcilamI, the ne 


fiardeiJ and coH^^i^ti^if ipl.uil' ot Haron IIup. !, 
.it IImV.ii'.' iitarX .enn 1. di-er^ (tofl oI I .n 

• iriJCH .H^lntei tlifi jif Neht ‘t.tti’of, 

•ardiii, large .iml Nin.dl^i ilc^ime belv.4.e» i ul- 
lit itiiig ami maii.agiiig. Inj" 

. .roi ii> ) .imi Trai to ,d 1 uiris^ 47'5 
oir.j< n pots, dj^miiig, io} 

•aide niii)#ij|^l.' on, .\i , t' '* • 

• tiileyios eott tge a laptc.l tv»‘^>tl iiid .'•.17 
•arduMog, l.rltlllpI(^ <<t, phv^^c.,.H ^I.> eon- 

• M.lFred *'.7 , prop.igaftny ot j.lmt', imiunm-d, 
; ' l)N ( utlll g', t.7 . I'f'Sc n lOg the C.dlUigN 

; ti0lhe\ taki toot 177 , uuiiratHig th< torm- 
.ili'.^ol root', 1* '. , pr.Ktu il iiuy.>>.t 1 I )ttop,|. 

gid-m ti\ tiiu'' 1 iiittiogN .Old la\».r', 

. 1 .: , -..i*' o! toil. ‘I * • 

1 (icrdiiiN It I'l ightoii, i.oti N c>ii. rn.d It ik . dib.mr* 
1 ..n.i. In the I oiaim#or, II . , MiWa ti -m II i 


1' I g*.*. I 1 ^ ii!i^.d. jI • , hriii A' u till li ( -oN> 
the I oh.iad. Jl I . ♦in 'f* 1 1 ' i ' «■! I'.ngh- 
to-,. I 1' III Ir.ff.t 'Et’ie J‘i\i*ii o, 

r, t'.o N,_.; .r. n 4 S ^ .si 1*. ft r" (liiir. il, is. 

S' Si. Iioii* I I,unit, cS . 11 • <o< r ( iiajio’, • 
W', tl.e Il^o.i' f»a-rirotii. i' *n«e Hill 
^(if'cM )'i* Noimri's )ii .rk'i-g iTt'c n 
l(o.«,i'' licuM r-g ir.U'ii.^iiid l'ai**:iNN d.iuir- 
g not 11 , .7! . t li^ p r k Tai k ' 1‘ 1 . ,5 • 5 . 

t .e Oi liiti c (un i«t H tgnto#. , the n in in - 

I I't tin \idh. uiii. Ill - su,!^ t'.irdi O '*1 
's-inhui, ‘1. VSer'i.i.g. '1 lairiH.', 'd . 

I ,iie 1 ..' .1 tin g to. n Mr '''-arp. HI , 

tin Mdnrs H«8h. til 

'i«aidii)s .Mul ( eiiMrv ''fitv II s.,.;,., T'l •N^urt 
I )t'V oinl'ire, .1110 I’ Il t t I ( ( rnw I’l. N. ^ ' <0 

soiiii . 1^ 1 . 1 oi.c^m t" \t‘ I U 11 he. is I . U.in- 
Is I sliai.li Nt fe-ii, <si ( .n .T'h 1111 
11^', isj. VVM e.on IS.; I'oe . 

Ua'it Js Si’tt n^olnln (.oUit.-Js. j !tt0 n : 
MMiie wit# UTt^^ til.ike IM' . i.irge trus it 

N.-t'l.-c I-iih^ f' .#>J li'iue \Mn\, Jss . 


N.-t'l.-c I-iih^ f' .#>J li'iue \Mn\, Jss . 

I ini.'t11 ( I'tU . fs I ^ Nett a < . Uihe 'o I \t t< t, 
tbt' iuli I .\i ■too. 4^,1 owU‘\ Hi'U'e, i ‘ ’ 
M'l M Hi.lh .id I"! I. (Jvtoii Hoijsr, 
r.jM d, 1 h.iin (■ I'lle, , 1 \t ti I, h\ I t#. cmihe, 
DiwIinIi, 1 11 ••Ml, n'th .iiid l'^#*i' on he, i 
* l■■li|ua\. . I U'C’iiioe (♦f<i4-, 7 m, 1’., 
loiid'c- • 1, ieic.un. . i I . \\ oo ihim-1 on ig*e. 

^ ‘ I tircpi t\. to I’iington, I'otiu's, and Kioe'- 

htulge, ' I’l'r \hlu‘\. *.<•, I’^mgtoii,* st >. 
Qetrv T.)moro\ f'.isile, 7 h.. Miiryhani. 7. 
.'Miaiph.im to King'! nd'.'e.*’ Kingshrulge it‘ 
4i*tnt)e llox.d, ami h\ the Mt>ult. iL. 

sdi.nnln .ini ■ .flLonwigh, to ; 

W.m'eluoal. •f'JPltt Moult, .Vpi. U.s.,|*dliv 
*io . .Sail oii’he, •li, Misd>ui \^cA 1 leet lloiisi* 
l\dU\. S,dti.tm.*8iiid I’UmoiUh, «4l . 1 leer 
Ihm-e. dl. K>tle\.' .s-afrram, Vj.', Tlj- 

nioiHli, 7};. \i‘u«ii.iiim t ett.iee, .!•. ilr. 
Toidt^'' NiU'tiu i4 , llemtli ' Niir'My, 
.7t\. PUipoi.ill* Hoik-« i inure M.amii.u ftiiL 
7t<'.. ^t'l lloiise. 7t, , Mctu.uioo IjBiise. .71', . 
«l’t I.tut IONS I hut!, >IT A ^LnMll NTlgeemuhe. 
*r, , I'hinoutl. to S.iit"}i *1 lomaloj) l.~.>llc, 
1’ei‘l llie t .I'tle, # 1 «I < illieetef# Ms*, ■i'i(in;|. 
toll < .o-t il. w . I'eiitlll.e < ,otle, !) t , ( .iKiO/^ ^ 
t.>n to W hitlotil^ltuiso. I'liiisleigl^.uid I'.u in. 
I<n^, M'l, WhiTf.irtl llAise. .7{^ l.tJtsl,ivh, 
;:!*• 'T' OH M'lx^ SehtH»^|k7'. ’I'.i^. 
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GIin>*li:i!AL INDKX, 


/».V); Burkland ^bboy to Moroton Hampstcnd, 
.V»I , Mori'toiL HautpstoiiTl to l^bro(»k and 

T.i. xV»l; Exeto’, , Uii*- 


;>.)I , Mori'toiL 1 
Rxetor, .k>l j 
toiR .V»2 


Kpw, llojal 'Botaulr (i.'irdon, I'vO, ^ 

fwtti-bojt-ifanU'n-. ul Kfn>ingto»i. Innbbii^ mII.h 
on tl>c kite tif the, I.JP. ■ 


r Soati* In Sn*^, noti('<* of 


|kto Watlhitrii ( antlp, nlO ; 


(•anions oi^ Coiintry ! 

Home, <»IU; laiiuloiml 
Wailhur*^ Ca-tlo, OlOj Wadliurtt (<» ^t.iltlo 
.Vtboy, Jtva^tMirt, niui i{<i '0 Hill, ^>11 ; Hatllo 
Alil)oy, oil ; Jioaupori, lil.J, li'jso Hill, bl.>; 
Er ■' f tUo. • • I 

Oar’vtang oburfhvHrvl, MPamore in^i“7. i i 
(.fa'-Luue aptiietl lo boiiicultural purpOAPj? 

(iornnnaliog, pror--x ol. • 

IN-a-afttry of the Ibinu-r, >1 , ; 

(■layiiiK hot-hou*o», iA , ilil'^ront modes 44. 
(joo.'C’iorrj-tn^UngH, to tadlilate thoir sink iig 

Crai* or’a Gnuio, , 

Granite as a bifildint; inatcri^, 140. , 

Grape. ciiltwaliiiKtlio, m“ gioyihousC, l-’O 
(Jrapo-gr^uiii/t, .7',.l 
('•rape, non, limn Ohi'o, I'JS 
Grain's m iKit'. j-7- ' 

Grapes, rust on. caasCs of. 4JJ 
(irasso'of Jsootl.iif 1, b> Dr I’amoM, 7T‘* O'- 
Gray's llotame il Text Hook lor tollogos, scliool', 
aiiil pruate Simlonts, GU ♦ 

•‘irog s Seotch rjnnin!; in the Lothi it.s, 

(.rocciu’s C at<f'»giio ot Nurs« r> Stiiok, i.’T 
Gnonbnuso. to lonnr^.^Mth a library, ♦ 

ffUllUh'.' liolanv ol liona, I'lo 
(•ti ino, Its \ .riue as inanuro, HI 
Gua^a, wlut^. culli\alion ol, 

H. 

ll%ai and moisture in liaiit 'truelurcs, to pio- 
serve, HG. . , • 

Heal, terresir/.l liirtbcr ul#i*rv^ion» on, 211. 
//filora //ehjrf ’ 

Jiedgi's, .:H f 

Highland and Agnrnltnral Sm icty of Seotliiid, 
inontliTy meotiiiKs of, 11.' , 

lli«tor\ and .Management of Bees, noticed, d. 
History of R-ilisli 1 or^'st Trees, »i.7 
llooker A C.italugue ot K.i'esfor I'tJ-I.iE*. 

Hor*e», taiinnp aii< training. .iiS. JT ) 

Hrtliouscs, ntil iting o', ’/>'> , 

Hortienlture. on txieiniiiig a knouleilge of, and 
t.isie lor. ‘.‘.J. 

Horticultural Society's garde.<';\liibition at, a 1 • 

Ojl* * ^ 

H.iriicnlfura! Socu*tv‘s Transa<*fion*, 121. 

HortUs lagnosus .abrnieeil, iiotuc.l, 121 
Iloi.water p>p'-’''. r.idutina power o(. 

Uiigl’es's TractiLg of making and rcpainid llti.ad 
4^J 


Labels for Frencli rosch, oft rutting out and 
iMiiiiiig. In d. Twigg, lid. 
ladvuiring Topulalion of Great nri'uin,4:ve|Kirt on 
t''“ Sanitar\ V'*»dition of, I7'‘2f ^ 

I.adies’ (’ompanif.1 to the l'lottt,*-t»arden, 
i'tl eilition. i)d4. 

Laiiihert, Avlmer Ilonrke, Es(j, de.itli of, 111. 
Limdsi.ipo-g.irdeiieit. inlormatmn wanted rc- 
spe^ing, d'l, isaiii of moral co4jrai-e <d, ’I »T 
I,an(fseape-gaidenmg of 1‘ I, \ok SikelJ of 
M'liiii’h, ‘’S ; to form ,ind slake out laKes--'*S , 

«.tru.ige-ro ids, brune.ro.uU, walks, and pifiis 
tliroiigh tlelilo'i and nmler rocks, lul. renio\mg 
I'lrlh in general,‘.'I'l, forma# n of hdU, , 
ferm.itK'ii of \.iilc\s, 'j(,s ^ exeaiatiiig l.ikes, 
i.'ol; making piirnN, ojii, ^ .irraiigement of wiwMls 
111 naturd scener\.‘Ji»7 , iraii'itious of natnr.o 
ikIs, Cl!'', picturestpie grouping and muon itf 
trees ami shrilly. MG 

l^aneaiid Sons’ ( .tfalogneof Ho'os for E l.'-J, ulii. 
I. iTch .md silver l:r, ul itive v.ilne of, .p. 

Lirge trei’s, traiuplanting of, l(-2 • 

/<iri\ (•o*is.iM/t, i»<'kn.g the, 11 
L mrel, cuiiimon .( 'erasus Liur.n erusiis', 2 !'• « 

Leivi-s roiiliiig til, JjI. 

I.eex’s Boi.mit.il l.ooker.oiit among the wild 
Mowers of file I'lefds, \\ <io<ls, atnl Monnt.i.ris ol 
Enalaiid ami W .des, *,70, 

Lewis’s Illiutr.ttuHis .0)4 Descriptions of Kdpeck 
Gliur* h. ITI 

I djrary, to toimect, w ifli a greenhoii-e, '>1 
Li<-I)i>^s (’lu'ini'trv ‘'u « dif , iioiiced, l.’ti 
lyiftle . o'ilisli 1 It.r.i, 1.1 - 

l.ulii I<a. on the cullIV .ition <»f. b\ (• I'leMer, 11 \ 
I.’iL’s. I itge iiialiog ni\, L'l 
ly’l Ir.eiir, ; g*u uluif t in the \ n iiofv i-f, /».• 
Loudon s, Mrs Pof.mv for I„idie>i^ll 
I/ei.hill's I Ml VI lopa'il'a of ( otta*. rirni itnl 
\ lUi \rehitectur<‘, I’lrst .iii|*itiof?al S^deiiunt 

to,..;.. I 

Lonihi'i > rncvelopa-dia of Tr<-cs .md Snriihs, no. 
t^d. /J] % 

Lo idoii ' HortUs lagnt lu .ibn^ged. noined, 

..A 

Loii'hin s, . Lobes’ (’ornpaiiion In ft.e 

W'nvei-loinlen, Ld ed i.,'4 
Loudoii's ‘s^iiirb.in llorf n ultiiri.slj'tsll. 

I vmumn^^i Manures,7 2 


Hvdiogen, clctonmo'ition rfthv nl.Ct!' 


Tee, artificnil, for sV ‘ling on, IJ 

llJU'trjt ions a.id Deitiiplioiis of Kdpi'cl. (. 1: . 

IllustratmncsT^.'^^it.tniin Onenfaliinn, 

Incniuf ion, 47 >; the thrush, therciishirl, ami Hu* 
euekoo. 17 > 0 .* 

liidkui e<»rn,/\ now kind of, iJ'.P. 

Ipoin(i‘'a Ijtnr//, j7<i. 

Irl'h planting, obvervatioiis on, 17-’ * 

l^le of M'lght, a botanic gardi n in the, ISn 


'Jauberf and J>i>aclT8 Illustra^lones riantarmn On- 
{•nlalinin, * < 

Ji^hnston’s Elemt'tits of Agncultiiral f heniistry 
.md (uologj, .772 • ^ 

^lohiiston’s English AgrnuIfiAe, wli.it can by done' 
foril‘''^li« * 

les’s Mvi 


l.iklllg. 


'I oltmio, \hi*, 
lijro .uir.ifci 

.^I.ln igeim 111 , r it hi r Mi'-inai7igG»ient 
e-row'J’i:i 


of 

uIht^ 


.hmes 


li'> 


.viure on 

Jubsietirt graylitfora, Hs 

K. r 

Keiiri^kN /ytwrifan^Orrhftrinst, .7> 

M'lisiiigti^^ G.irden-.* hinlhog vdljr onf Jl'lj 
V mntani m, p, he l.^ilt on,: HV 


InVe's til* .ni.il 

M*.^, .I.'IVO 

I, in rithir 

\\oods,#l'»ant.ilnp,s, ami Iledgi 
17(1 

^’'lamire, hr.ip .Is. 227, kiln-diisf .is, .ISO ^ ojnter.J 
shell, ‘227 , Toifte^iii’s disiiifci fed, 1 ’.2 
M.oiures, l;ssay on, fjy Mr Ja>fke, 78, (’♦,24ii 
meiit« on, at l^aiikeith, 7*1. at slit^v.iliitn anp 
Ifoselle, 7s» oiithe recent publuMtioiis IP. 
Mr I.yiiifiiirn, 7*2 

M.ifler, III plants, aiuinaN, and ni'an, whence 

<Mines It‘r;’ pf 

Slav’s ('at.itogfto of Scl/ct I’Ittiilu in the Iloi»e 

Vnrs)'rv,'27 « ^*1 A. * 

Ml Ion, oil fon'iiig, for e.irlv frt its, I/i,.* * 

w'eii/ies.fAn hiViald, Lmj., 4'.L S , Ai , ins HkJith, 
'-'Ml. . * 

Mer(liyr<*o<pl •. » 

^ Metroprdif.iii Improvement Sim i<<ty, frst .ftmial 
l.’i port ol the. .7^ c # • * ' 

MoU-,tn!eslr@v. .l.'b • , , 

Mor.kl eonr.ige, VI urelnlcets, and landscape^ . 

ill IMT''^ w.iiit of. 1.27. ,A % ^ 

.Ybrn**, gemiH, ‘211. ^ ^ 

Mov«,^ diHi rent ii|es of, In the rnlfiv.mon '/* 
plaii>, 417, vviui tin* stoi k*|plli(lower, 'jiH; 
yfitli t|i^\viiiferNt(Mk.gilhdowe^4}«, in r.i.smg. 
tally*fie.iiis, 4.7(1; iiieloii*i, l.'dl, ranlKI «tvers. 


V 



<;kni:ual iNiTii^x, 


L 


4 ^ , \tne hbiw^l, r(Hi* s 1 io<»ls, ;uul dt’ier 

Ml vhriihs, I >) , fnr Kr.jtiiii^' atul 

lciu•^. 4.M , <or rcnuxl-luMili-il or juraNol^ 
.M.ulls, J>1 

WomitV rriion,:i few lIo^Ir^ nt. !JI‘I 
(i*.utuTV (iiiidf, >7** 

iM'mr •'’.l.nnrv, on traiispl.inlniK HfJ 

Mii-'lmTnin'*, oJ, >!^^hou to tn.tko too 

111 <t, .Ml. how 14i um* tin- mu'«l%’ooni hji.iwn, 
>1^ III.i}:o.iu lit 1)1 till* Ix'd, >!^ 

ikMll^u .tl .* IK, ui< .1 ol h.ii.^inu th( in in 


I’opl.irn, the It.il'm 

Pot.tlii. .i»li-lo,ff('ii ki<liifv% IK*, <'liapm.itra oarly 
'•prinu, IS# * 

l'..t iioi-', .1 *.uh tilnto l<»r <• irlv^h ; rii»ooin}{,*»I J' 
IV.ictic.il (fcoi'otrv and IMan-f/rauin^, nn^pltti 
(Tini'.c oi^'.iO 0 

I’l.i. tiic <d ni.ikiin,'anti ropnirms Koad'^. 471 
l*nt c^n thf l*iciur«-'<jiio, sir rhoina^Ditl. 

• U r\ fdi^oii. iiotifi (1. . 77 . pg • 

I’rott (.iiid oUnt c.irljtiirrt^i^. Is7. 
lirnii^ii'f t jrcst tui', Hr. ( rcc’ii niod^'if. 'A 


Si .ijMilil.in \ H'h t, on the c i#t(irc ol tnc, 'Jl'J ♦ 

|Nt Miiulo, I \fini tilt” til! Ironi llio -(•(‘d-. ot,^ ' 
\^Uinihiiivi ( ulliv.ilioii td thi, TJ . 

oUmjiI I. . (» 

SnW'.ilc'-, \ .mi- ot, ts tn.imiro' 77. 

N itroccii, 11 f «f t ihit' o’,» ' 

S a iMt V '(<0 ( t irmn-pur|*o-'r', P‘i I 7 ' 

NoIk i; >t ioi .tl, lluiK iiUtir.il, and \rhoii* 
ct.itur.d Hi 


Oik.lii'V \ MU rif ni rod, 1 . oj An-tr.ili.i, 17 

oil ^-.iMUtMj la^UIllnJ,’ ni.tt^ on p'H .itid 

ir lOH'N, U *1 • 

)i a» c, w 1 ' 1, Ko 

>rrhi'lr.' , iMillon ol n it 1 vc. Ill 

ho ini< n'.il tori -tit ii in irk' oi> i! J. 

Mitiiiiiold tin-' .ind ’‘hriih' n oitlv '* lit to 
111 ita M l>) t|,>sr. Jlooih ot 11 mil till 11 o 
)tlo tidvs.iid r<‘'Uloni'#ol .d ( I’h.i r.o ^ 

a\t, thi tnfU.i, or iutk U.ilKin. A'r 


Oil. ^.t. 11 * 1 - ol ^^5 a 'im-nrino n»r lonacro 
ill Tlo\ 111” .ipllldc- iSc >)7 4 -% 
r^iu-iiti'p .lum iil.ita ta>tryiat.c, 


I. -lUt.iN si iiioii', not I 
M i-pl*- rrv pru’t 1 ,J. 


ot Sc-otl.iiid. o'* i.JJ 
II lit tl < ollisi' III !l« d til' >nu tl 


t I'pl*' rrv pru’t 1 ,J. % 

. lioiio h udion .11 i) T'-nni. inr.m-f ol jirodiuMi* 
Howfis 'll, '^11 .dll ( liri'tiii.i', 

Pii iiiti'- lor l!u't.f-#oil. notui-d. .J-. 

I«i-» ^ llowt^-'him. at I _ 

I'ltV' .mil •‘ittm.' 'tin, diilLri‘mr%ii *aicii 

in ^Midii 'i' of. I'd • • 

ivfiiS > loitid (. atalct^piL of for ISH-7 

lift • 

l.’iv • r^v ilvo, Ilr.ii'di nS 
loi.i 1 % ri‘i> 111 mr wot, /■> 

K dli'on Mr \\ iPiam. h ' d.'db aW 
Ilo'O'. c ,it do^-ni' of. •. 1 . lal'v Is lor, i J J. 

I.’oo'lll” till-' IK'VV. ill# 
llook, Utll't^ol t•. I « 

liovU's if thi'^lonnv and otiii 

Itraiii )it ' ol Tlu Nalural llo'oAof tiio iliMi.i 
l.ivaii \loiiot nil', .‘lul of^fir Hora ol < .ish 
nil n, I ul ot, 77 1 


I'.l-.l V ' I I. ill tl < I 

J l.u 

I\ a< Ii y I” I -rr--, 
I\ ll' .1 ol* l l ll't I 
hinitod 1 \ti lit. '< 
1*1 .IT' ”1 ifti «l oil till- 


'lilt iMo for 0 ”.Trdoii ' 
J 

n k id t’ miHtid.lill M 


I'oirt’oi' (idtiv.ition and tii in it/i iiu td ol, 11'' 
111 ilioi'id ol. .*■' » 

J’l'irtrii'' 't tl n.ml Mid iliU tor thi iliniiii ot 
I'lV * Tin ", f\ 

1*1 1'. to pro'c i V 0 I roll I ini «h IP* ^ 

I’lM'.iidiv ol 1 i.iiuo .iiul Noitli.iinhirl.ind com- 
1 111,.I i.' 

J‘i.it,. rii'iiM'.ilmil ol. j 

f’hv'O'i i#inuiii« 1 iioil'ioii'C />'■i'' 

I’liic ow 111 ' .d \ I ' ' ullo' .11 ^ 

I'lm ippic. a,rovv ii-tt thf. iiotloiii.hy.a 

I ^ 4 ^ 

J’liif .It Pr nil I pcth^i'llc. • 


d id t do to pn T'-. 
''iiidiiv lii'p irt "! till I’ooi-l-ai 
1 ’ o-d « 

's o(i h t ii inan: m tin l,oihiati«, 
''I r.ipiT lor ” ii.ii'P' H I 
^l mm ■^u.lioiii/, I i.Uur* ot, 

''ifii' 10 ,listed 'll I't I‘\ I’ro 
Vav 11 .'* 


'ool-l-aw r^mmi"ioia.'i' 


\ I’roti "or Vi'i III) o 


1 * 1110 - ippli prodm inp louiTtn tin- santo pl.itd .11 Sinv'h tii 


i, V r«'''i’if ot . I. cNponiiiont w th '■'>< 

'id'. iV, do ot I K'l'rv iiij lor 4 mm In r i^t^' ....« 
IT. Ill , * 

Miv ' h'vti^v of ’■•.d-''! isirc't troi-'Ti'i, 

t’l d', lot ot. (ti'i ov iTi si I'v thf kite Mr for'iin 

i^i!'’' Ir .di'f on flu pr nc.pal ^lalhfm.ltu .1 
niui !>iawm)t holnmifnt', 471 t 


'tHuTtortn (If ol 


lour mi i-i "i\ o vf.it'. iSi. 

^ y*im('iMUi'tK'. 1-. f ^ • 

J*difrT*noil foi thf ;.'i'iuth of the pin.f-*ijtph. dv’ 
ri^'d.^l.’. • •* 

#>(» iii.l tram'-', riuftiiip' tor#i 'tnuTtortn do ol 
isi'iTirinK. P '• 

I’d'' nil pi'If, .ind |»l.mt, fonsirm 'ion ol>}'>7 
f W^d»> 4 <<n' promatiin- it«« iv ot. '.^1) . th.imm;; 

ol.mm, in Oucom’s fiircot .iiuitlu Sm' I.o, 

' i;#.ntinriiL. tX /vnunjt, llniuiuifj .mfl piimni}’ 

* »■•* • s > . 

I'l.Witi't. Iri'li. op'ortpilions oii.d7'’ f # 

t'lmluit 4 'o a' to < .ilnnc utihtv sijui om iincnt 
l*la#. -lioiMf' .'itmo'phi re in_ ani 


^ki' f* hi ' lor ot k, i.ou^isi', .7.' 

vti 111, fdihli. ol tiorm itn. 711 
*''* 1 . 11 !' on w.dl irud, prcvi tdivc ncram't, 47 
Kid. tth-its ol lime on, , 1 , niuo^i-n, or vtrjrii 
i'o. 770 ^ 

Nifl'. 7 .', tronc hmp'titr. -r-’ 

.''•III orl'j ■' lilu'tr.diHl i .d.ilot uo of Itnl^h l*la^ 

'!'# If'.■’ltd \ uu'lJi'.^.M 


il.o'.m, in Oucom’s fiircot .iiuitlu Soi' I.o.^i. sp^ to'.'’ltd \ uu’lji'.^.'l • 1 

i;#.idinrf|^. (X /vouiip, lltnuimp .mfl pi imnip Sjuinp t ihl'.i;.M tinlf n-i -ow inp-ni>‘ 'otsl 
7.7 * s t . Kproiih-’' rii.iti'Ci'ii \’'i ii idtm#j, . 1 , 

y iti't. Iri'li. olt'ori^dioii'oii.,17’ f i SipittcvS )pru uliiirar i *iffti''trv, .'. 1 . 

mtiiTt 4 VO a' to * .ilnnc utihtv .ijid 0111 uncut .Sipiiru I m r it.ifO' .n d w 00 .K, 

fin. du olV lod'UM^U', the Mt.d nu nihrane of, #7 

,i#Ttio«J 4 c' .'vtmo'phi re in_ a**. / sifp'^'fii'”' Pps'k,oi*l lie I'al m, 1.7. iHt). 

nd'^provvih ol ni elo'i*! p! ired r I'C'. '.To > Stu 1 mj^he'O’l In-* m * 

•etiou ol 'ah' on. »3|»; exjtiiue ol .1 unc'’' I’.uk, leuuil-* on the ^unUin n 
"Ystflphur lu, 771 . Iwmiiip, • 7'1 • • _ 

’, i#d'. neu, di'Covi%,jii m tip' :€>uth Jsc.i I'iands s'ov e. Sivoii Iot # inou' pur|Hi'^, . 

^ %li\^e^< Mr .latillfc <’*#on .Iii" • . , •'tn .if/u/n pi^'. *77 ^ 

•>'1^ liewh iidriHlin ed iida )h itI'li p.iiiL'i.s .md Suhinh.in 1 hnticultuii'l, aud Sulftirliail Ga 
^yud.-vtiou', or wluelfh.i W heeu miijojited in * diiier, IJet. irirm,. It • » 

t*tlii‘iu? 177. * • • , Stdi#tti.m|lIoiii* ulitiii'tH'ontcnts f^, II I 

I’hi^i on e iIcarcoUK sotl, 77 .). • - 1 _ . . . 


diftti.m|lIoiii* uhtii I't^-ontcnt'^^H f 
''4r 5*' ^'^nihimi^M^'. 




5^uminarv (»f tlu* pr'fTre*^ of pird .ilnp, \.c, du¬ 
ring tlJO \iMr» ; wioiu’c ot <‘ul- 

ti^o, e\l»jntiu'ntal iidturo, i-l7. a};<*nf» 
oi culture, ft*»d j^unplement'', uistrumeuth, i\e , i 
(>■»! ; operalioiK of Culture .iml nuuiau'euuvd, ' 
fv')! ; Kafde> MTmm. t».*d ; garden r, chttectuie, I 
fw)!; land^^•a^>o-ga^<^c uug, rv'i 1 , urlH)i im'Mire, | 
flort* Jtui e, ivni, liortu'ulture, tuT , 
euLure, lOS; iome-tu' eei»noiny aiU heo cul¬ 
ture, tr>S ; Tul'il arcl»',tiH’tuu\-fi,»'», leather 
autr'.’.ops,, t>j’i; liort cultural hoeietu‘t>, a itd , 
public nupro‘>T‘uu'Ut, nnl . public garden-*,>«>-„ 
cemeteries, i>)U j louuuercial gaulouo, uu , 
window a*'! drawingroom girdeiuug, on, 
prosrre'S ot ^ardenn^o m lou'igu cmmiffies; 
o »7 , parilon literature, ru>7 . olntuars. oiT 
SurNCNor. KuKibecr, and Areliitect tor isfl, 

S>c injure, large, -bU. 

Svniigi-*, hand, a simple and gooil mode of ]>aek. 

iiig tile ju-tou*. oi, 

Sjrup, or-i.ge, jf7 > 


Tatter-Jail's sporrnfl’ An lutecture. 

TonipOiAture, progre.'Mve im re.L* • ol, 

'i'he<irj, .)J4 

'I'hoinJi-fui’j. lltilw'ar st »t:i>nc, uotirni,*’gJ 
'Ihunbergii. on e-owmg the, JJ. r 

'1 di --, tliciiu-w 'i'rench. i’ 

Timber, pri-ser\ation llie water of a eojijit'r. ' 

mine in VngUsea, 174. 

Ttanito <!’■>, Ii. I 

'I’om 1 * 0 , <ir Io\e-apnI<', eultu’O ot, J“7 ' 

']orn-ja ^nyiolni, •’> 

"J'oar." i garnenm. . n-ioIUtMon-, i f. m tlu- Vorth 
<>* I n-,;l.iJHl, and t'art ot ‘“('Hlaiid. I’v t'-i- 
(otuiiutor rauloing*- ,a the riilw i\ 'titmiiH, 
t'> , eeuuter\, ■ Ni-i mp.-h-. nt 

(rla iow, 'ir rta-'iul-e. lit w 

lluiaiiu iiadeii, IP, tdas'^iow, Ip. tlie t ti. 
nute, 14'', ol to I tUnng>>totU‘. I ' . I i- 

din-^'toiie !''*», IjoiIiwiII ( a'tl^*, i* , Ito'h- 

Wt 11 C ..-‘tl* to H imilton, . -7. H umltoii Ta. i(»*. 

, ■*; ( ol4;i.v taslt^.dl, Harm leiml., t.^, 
lLnnid*»a T I A!le.o)n. >'» . tlu 
.Ui.iiit'''., , Al'aijlbii I'.-rlv, .'•7 Milton 

j,i-i I.Iiarr, /ss . 'iImIdii laxkliirl to !>.e .I'i.. 

, ( Ttl-i t! ( r u'.. - 1 , 1 I e. ( --n-. 

JloO,# . P , ( 'Ti ‘ Mil^f to 1 * 1 ^ l-’i I “ , t»ig. r, 

1 7 , N. u po-.o, 1 ,S , Ih el ' 1 . to M, ir-.,., w , 
'Ira.uar tP. \bl.'t-;oid J lo . ^Il If <•., f . 1) 
k<'Jli.ni Dr-'inrtfli Al/bt » aaij 1 I iiNfaiK t l•t'^ . 
'o7 ,» l)r\bi{. .-h \bbev, o'* '1 IdrU'a’i ( .-n-, 

/■* , <>s« li'-inl ( .i-tli. ’--I l*re<loii II tM. 't*^ . 
S'ewb»t*!i- Ab:ii-\. JJilke-"; l’.,i' . - . 

j/.i”, ,*li ami lP:i rjii-io t a-.tle to I reb 

I, ’.'.^'iisn ( ..'tie, I * ' lai nlmreli to K i-. 

ro-s, , I or.Ii II, 'is- -. IP I r-’ \e. iiiT,7 , I <.« n 
le’-i-Ti l -tie ‘e*, , Kviro--. lloi 7'-’ , Km- 
ro-^ ((. KiiMardim- . Hiti* II.11. . '■ , iia- 
llot.in I <>ardoii .*1 l)i»ilir . tP ^l'lf o* 
Dr \*aiKer,7s-, l-alhal.iiP -P .'-", KJ,- 
( aribiK-, ti\ t 'iilr'‘>- .tod \ .I'lr-t ‘a *o ‘*’irlj ig, 


'J'raiiuiig the pe.ii h, SeMil/nir’s miMie tif, ’p 
'I'raiisai t'lais ot the I loitienltnial Sixn^v ol 
I.omhiii,'Al MTies, vol n. p.irtr icneweib P'l , 
upon raising eonilerouh plants tioin >eeif IJ{ ; 
on the nnpronnieiit of ilie wild c.irn#. It.',', 
ni»oii foreiw' (he peach tree, Iv'‘J; fleabag liy 
liof-water.T-'I.’ 

Traii’.plaiitinu large rfcc<, l<hj : and small, hi; 
Tieali'ie on^ilie principal .>latlu'in:uu'al and 
Drawing; lusiunneiits, lil 
Tripj,, Y'"* '-htubs^desersing to be more gciu I’ally 
cultnated, o-u ■* . ot ♦. 

’I'rees and Shrubs, y.ne\clopje<lia of, iioi. -ed, I.'l. 
'I’rees and shrubs in the 'I'ooimg Nuiscrj, P, 
Ml (Jordon’s lU‘|M»rt on, 17. 

Trees, hanging musical Ik lU in, I /J . 

’I’rei s -*1 Kussi.a, sudden de.it b oi, -J , J 
Trees,-.ingle ui park set-m-r\. J n 
'1 lees, desiiUors oidi-s on, 4iiJ ; dr.iin.ij'U,-hi***' 
Tml tilgings, m-i(m-hs in,.;.*-i , 

Turnip (h, to de-trov IJ'h 

l iinnp* and the <abb,-ge tribe, (V.iblung of tlie 
rooN nI, |s‘l ^ ,, 

7'ii-"il.iei» Ira-aian--. on tli.-i iiljiin- ol iht, 1’',’ 
Jwi'.'g, on l.ibp- tor i rein'll io-,e>. Ill 


^ . 

\eg(l.ttion, (fhit of meicnn.tl \ap<iii on, .'V/, 
(-(■wersot, ,i‘t, ■.'^Tieiil .r iii-'t-III V ol, P'* 
\iriiiin in sin ill g,irt!« it-. t'li tli-tros tug. .uni on 
riLitne m.itti-r#. Jo.* 

\ It HIM, t7i), K.nlw.is ('o’np ui) oi tin- Noi -li ibii, 

iTt. 

\ iti> - in pots on vrti'i iiig -) 

\ im-, on tln.M in.i.-emeiir'-I tlie, .11 
\ II ’ n -‘t.l, oil, ;in.l oil the origin ol ‘■-■il , 7 " 


\V 

W.dtoii H dl. i|.«- s( .it ci( ( bark s NV.iti ilon, 1 t; , 
tin ttiiiiiiU r stoi te .if, rt. •• ' 

\N .id. <til the grow lb u| pl.n ts m /V'-i h i I >1 

W trii a .i-t 1 '-!< y-u n.n/ m sir 

*t 'in .io» -I ,i ij li.d.Ms ,a 

T- .■li)| _ ,7 

\S >»• ; p ,4 1 ^ . }|, r^, 


\ 1 




'L Vm . 


\ al'- \t,< 1 I < 


(> ,:i'. n. ^(Ti'ro'- Ab'it 'd • ( .-sj|. |]il 
! )n-iMij(irle, 'nj . V* . ''t'rliiie to Xir.^ 

tlir.i t a.tU , i)« ni-'oii, .'iiil 1'.; I'l DroriiiufiiiA ^ 

V*/-, \ rtb .(• t .i-fl-, , ..ton. '.ol, 

I\t 1, ‘‘V . Hi-n. J Jr iiiii.oimI, , 1. Mtilfr, 

V". , M( s-fs J Jriiiii'iioml's A;.rii uUur.il Mo. 
j.om, ■'*,». Ar*.'li-s not-il ji» t b\ la iMlon, 
,/''7 —ti»< Jtou I"I' it Srr/inj', 1.0 ', 
in. fa. s 4,1 t*o Kill” s K' • * Mtr’iiig ( .i fV , 

I." . t‘,« K f u's (..iroi I.an \ibt.uoitii 
I* Milling, O' > « 

O • • r o( I,..I rpoi, the In r it til' , 7.' 
rv^ning aii'i ,.Mintng It ii i-tr<. - , some k rii.al- - 

.11 d f'Ols* s,‘ '•7 > 


\.l I II. 

*V ’• (. m r I .{ 

. "I .MJ. 111.-, UJ 

- 1.'. 1.1 --1 « on f I . \I, it.igi nr ’ll, or r <1 In r 
lie M .ih let I f. of \\ I ml' p. 1 ( 1 * n I II ■, 

..mi H> ii'/i -r. » J i-iitt. r. T'' 

Wigiu. -Ils llotoll, ,,|i.: M.i) igllilllt ol Hi s^ 
t I ii. . . 

W ii-hfoi (.11 till origin II, soil'. 7" 

\S . 1 iinlo Id, ■■ I- 1 '..'1 i.(e of ,\lis I i.rl i , I J , 

'll I'nig tl.i ' .! i» n. I M (I 1 *. u ii won., 
1,0 

\\oo.L .ililP*'! 1 .'' (,. .( 1 i] ' l\e ( .ital'gM tin (' 
b.r, P-f. n 
W U'xll 1<■ J'. 

^ oot's, Plalit^ioiis, .iiid M. d-* |o\\ I a -. M. 
II.ig* UK , * Ol M, nWi o. I II » i.i ol, (,1' 

OIIM', to ov*l!o\^ . gi 


V( U- bi I-K In tin ir I 
.1 ( f.iig U dl (II I • 
^ I w, poi-oiious e dll ts 


m' .if I'lO] ( lIll -. 

, 'IP" 


• I.ib( P tiiOib ij||loi ii III— 11 id V 1 .1 ,b 


I.''ll «.i flip iP.nriiArii voi'.'mi:. 


I N J’r-i-i'd 1 V A. ..i-oi I i^wooiii^, \/ w "stlei ('m|h .re 
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EXPLANATJjON • 

• t)l 

WE CHARACTERS, ABBREVIATIONS: AND INDICAtAiNS 

,VM;D in BOTIMCAI ami II.ORUI I.TIKAL 


I?ahl 

V Pcciiluou« tree 
f E^c^g^cc^ 

i P.ilm trtv. 
dl betuUinus «tirub 
M l-A'erKret'ii ^hrub 
jtt l')ecKiuouN umler-'brub 
ti tXcrjireen uoder.'ibriib 
^ DciutuouN tvkincr, ligneou' 
or herluuoou' 

Everpreen turner, lip 
herb 

IX^ ihinbor. hg or 

herb > 

I Lxerpreen thinbcr, lip or 
her!» 

Jt Dei’idiious trailer. Up or 

herb 

V tvorpreen trailer, l.g or 

herb 

^ Do(h1uou 9 crtv[»er, hp or 
h<-rb 

%, Evergreen rreej'or, lip or 

herb 

^ l><-cubious herb,H•eou^ I'l.iiit 
/ t^erpreen hcrbaieoti-plant 

iJi txrjiiff 

i IbilboU'plant 

Fusil<>rm-ro'it( \\ jilant 
A Tul>er"Us-roi>tetl plant 
^ Aijuattc 
‘/i Fpi|.h)fe 

J)unUk Iliililiith'h. 

^ Pereiiiill 
Q) Thctjnunl 
Q Annual 

11 »rk, (tr moist. st(o < 

Z3 Drv stoMi 
I I (Tritiibou'^e V* 

_( hratnc 

(7^ Hark sto\e percjiiiml 
7\1 Dry‘tove jurennial* 
i/y t.renihousf |n riniiul , 
Al Iramc p|Tem.i.il * 
m Hark sto\<. bM-iim.il 
I 2 C J^r> «to^ e bo rm,.tl 
lO: (»rceiihou>e boiiiif.). 

7 fi Eraiiic bn niiial 
p"' Hark stn\( .iiHiinl 
77' I)r\ ‘tfo(• annual 
i<:~,Mtreenhou*e atinu.il 
fame anniiai. 

Popuftir OnDai i- r. 
ag aprii ullural I clt rultiv.iteil 

<1 ciothiiip I lit >t‘> iia- 


• 

tivecoun- p jKiisoiioui 
trv ' pr prett\. ' 

eu euriotu ' rk for roek* 

euleiibnar) work 

de tleluate ro robu>t 

d\ ihemp upl spleiuhil 

phnt tm limber tree 

e< ecinmmie.al un umnterest- 

el ilepant inp 

CNee-uileiit w ue«'d .ibun- 
tr truit t iH* , li.mt in 

fr.i fragrant lulinattAi 

pr protesipie s* ib in it' 

III iiu'iiii iiul n.itoi 

or oni iinent il c<»uiur\ 

/A /pAb 

tit tioatiiip 


(♦-/ .i//r e/ /7(»'ir) 


'1' 

apet jK 


pm 11 


oil' 


pi on oils 

Triig 

: a-nuM- 

( lO 

pol.ien 


nou' 

l.sh 

pn i Ill'll 

II 

blui 

(i\ 

pres 

ltd 

bloMA) 

Jloa 

bo a V 

Bh 

bbisb 


hphf 

Itk 

Id.ii k 

1.1 

1 iki' 

Bk'h 

bla. k-'li 


bvnl 

Br 

btovvii 

l.eiu li iumii I o 

Bn 

brik- 


b'lirtd 


lylo in il 

I.i 

I In 

Brsli 

h. Ui. 

i u 

lur il 

J 

I'll 

<) 

or.aip' 

n.b 

bln’*li 

4 ) 1' 

‘ V t 1 11 l - 

Bf 

brudif 


'■II' 

( 

r.'.ni'M.'i 

(1 

oIlM 

( .V' 

I 1 'I'Mts 

<Hiv a o' \ .in 

t li 

1 bc'PlUt 


i'll' 

1 1 

1 irDrf 


iiurpl. 

Co. 

V liiri i.U' 

I'a 

1 ‘'t 

( op 


Ib 

pud .' r 

r 

1 Ml..ureil 


iM't 

( n a 

i n Oil* 

I'l 

ptflui .ll 


(olui.red 

K 

r«\ 

1) 

ilark 

Ho 

.m\ 

D.n 

ilili 

H'b 

ri I'o 'll 

DI 

dtdl 


ZlJti 1 k 

Dp 

ll.l). 

Hos 

nj"et. 

i 

M, sh 

Bust 

rii't V -1 O' 

Kr 

ti rrii'”. 


li.i're ' 


llOU' 

k 

'C .11 .1 f 

I 1 

fir r\ 

•Aaf 

• .•firoi. 

I’U 

flat!’ - 


'dv i r> 


(oK uri 1 


I'ltioks 

! ‘.1^ 

.fu Md 


•I'd) 11, 

I '1' 

fU't nils 


lour • 


SjK>t 'pi^totl I’mb uliiber* 

vt l(ri|uHl. (nlmire*! 

.str Rtr.iu \ \iolel 

'^u mlpluir ^'a v.irit- 

‘r.m taii-eiv p.i^il 

Inureil \e \irtm. 

■f\iw tauiH lion 

Jest te'tJi e- >inn 

tJiis \\ f uinfo • 

J*ran Uaii'i'.i- VN'li uhitisli 

rent \ yillou 

' \s|) velloui'li 

Aw/o. ((<«///' // 

( <• 1 I t lp( Ht t lOO.t I 

i liiil 1 ast biiln ' • 

N \tiiei N.iitli \iii< fii .1 

N J.nr Ni-rlli of J ni.'pi 

N 11.ill S,u Ib.ll.ui.' 

\ s \\ Stu ’'outh W ai* ^ 

's \iii» r \im rit I 

1 ur ,,f I iirnpo 

\ 1 >1 1 \ it. })ii nirii'* J, iliil 

U hut Ui't liu'u' 

II In liU'Mi'iL 
( MlttlllJ' 

n (1 ^ .'Mil oi till plant 

!♦ pr iM-i.i 

I iinribur*' 

I I Hi f' 

I.' Kills 

D • Ol! I I' 

II ili\ iM.iii of the 1 Mill 

sV ..,„u 

''k sui M r 


I I V itir\ pl.K 1 - 

< n t iiriiiMi, pai.’i o 

I |i 11 '’jiiM' 'ti pi at 111 buj; 

)i hi 1' V rn ). i I IV 

h 1 III .H V lih.m 

I Jm.UII 

I ) )< aiu atilt ii. ni'Mt i'- -ui 

It ' I lit Milt l.ibli '-Ul 

>t I il ..‘111 111,tin 

rii s jiiiii*t 'Dll 

p pi It 

;> 1 j pi'ail 1 Id . 111 . inn.l pi c 

r f rii II i: mli n s.ni 
r u ru II im.ii'.l 

rti ri)lilii-K 

/ k Hill 

S I S Kitb lo on. 

. Kll .1 1.1 .,t 

' p I kaii.l, I" al ail'! b-ain 


The systematic names of j.hnts arc .o < cntid .is m iln }h<tfns lU ttaunu i .. 'I Im ili rn ilioiis of fin 
pi niT.i arc pivin, anil tht sj^i '•( wstini.ifii riami' lift r.jllj fr.u/'l.ifi i), mv • spl.inaforv udi.Is 
art ompaiiyinp sUfti Ir.iiisJ.tfioii bi inp null iljfi Ir.iln i hosc nain<' ulntlirS p. ni ra oi 'piM.-, 
which.in 1 omiiicnK* ‘ ■ e,P.,iiikh»n in lioTnnir of ''ir .Insi) h I'.aok*. .iri iiorlTipui'lii .1 bv limnp 
the kubjointsl ietfers in ^hc uhi-ri thi rr't<l tin until is ti llotiian, ai^ ie> Ibnnan ulu ri tin i< 
of f I ' uord ^ lu ^1 i', Ml, tliii-i u hu b lia \ I bi i n ipiiiied I o pi inf a bv I In i la*sii u j frrs < 

antuputj arc dot.np 4 J.shed li\ f ii .np tin .ctfnl h t»i r in It iln . a /'\ fii«. ubi r< ih ri>foifr. 
ISOrd Ik 111 Uoiii.ni, and %) boii.aii ulieri the ri'I <■! tbi urird o in Ifabi, .n I’lyiwv ; Ml um.) 

^ generic or'lai dll. til uiiknnun di rivaiion, or al>oitgin.tI l•.nll', .tr< ubnllv in li.du oi ulmlh t 
Homaii^act rdinp ro the Itrier in ulmh the^prticdiiigior loh.'wmp nuttir in.iv 1 h printid, .i 
Fa.*di}ria lioj.oi Pud. mo lamnin ft<.t 


ffnkiios I'nnliilb>fA Spni H'Uooj'r, Ncu.MrvjL.t b'luait 



